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CHURCH  RATES. 


Thi  ooming  session  of  Parliament  will  probably  bring  with  it  a 
renewed  pressure  from  the  Anti -Church  party,  m  the  matter  of 
Church  RateSi  upon  a  Grovernment  which  is  little  likely,  either 
from  its  constitution  or  its  inclination,  to  resist  such  a  pressure. 
Last  year,  the  ' question'  was  on  the  very  eve  of  being  settled  in 
exactly  the  manner  which  the  Anti-Church  party  most  desire :  or 
St  least  so  fiir  settled  as  the  Hou^  of  Commons,  the  *'  bulwark  of 
eonstitotioDal  liberty/'  is  accustomed  to  achieve  such  ends,  by  a 
decisive  vote  of  the  Lower  House,  which,  after  several  repetitions, 
would  weary  and  alarm  their  more  dignified,  but  less  powerful,  co- 
adjutors in  the  Upper.  A  very  judicious  move  was  made  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  balked 
the  intentions  of  the  Anti-Church-Rate  party  for  a  time,  by  neces- 
sitating the  suspension  of  hostilities  while  further  information  was 
being  obtained,  and  shutting  up  all  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the 
open  assemblies  of  the  Legislature,  until  the  result  of  the  Committee's 
investigations  became  known.  That  Committee  has  taken  its  evi- 
dence ;  hag  heard  almost  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  on  one  side  or 
the  other ;  and  the  facts  and  opinions  brought  before  it  are  now 
given  to  Parliament  and  the  CQuntry  in  a  Blue  Book  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  which  must  be  looked  upon,  we  suppose,  as  con- 
taiuing  the  last  collection  of  evidence  likely  to  be  taken  by  the 
Cfovemmeat  on  the  snbJQct. 

When  the  Committee  was  obtained,  it  was  considered  by  all  in 
the  light  of  a  reprieve  accorded  to  one  who  had  in  fact  received 
condemnation, justly  or  unjustly;  and  leaving  the  question  still 
open  whether  anything  that  turned  up  afterwards  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  grounds  for  a  further  an&  more  complete  revocation  of 
the  condemnation  which,  it  was  supposed,  public  opinion  bad 
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already  given  forth.  Without  altogether  assuming  that  public 
opinion  was,  even 'then,  represented  by  those  who  claimed  with 
such  load  clamour,  as  usual,  to  be  its  exponent,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  view  of  the  Committee  which  set  it  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
prieve was  one  far  from  unfounded.  If  a  hasty,  ill-considered,  and 
therefore  unjust  condemnation  of  Church  Bates  had  not  actually 
been  passed  by  public  opinion,  it  was  within  an  ace  of  being  con- 
ceded to  that  wearisome  dropping  of  remonstrance  from  a  pro- 
fessedly aggrieved  party,  which  first  of  all  throws  the  public  mind 
into  a  state  of  uneasy  stupefaction,  and  then  extorts  from  it,  for 
peace  and  quietness^  sake,  a  concession  of  all  demands,  (rutta 
cavat  laptdem, — wives  weary  the  souls  of  their  husbands  into  acqui- 
escence,— political  agitators  drop,  drop,  drop  on  the  good-natured 
temper  of  the  English  public, — '  Liberation  of  religion '  societies 
pertinaciously  pepper  the  members  of  the  Legislature  with  their 
paper  pellets, — the  oak  of  ten  centuries  falls  to  the  repeated  strokes 
of  the  vile  Birmingham  axe,  and  venerable  laws  are  knocked  off 
the  throne  of  justice  by  the  fists  of  Dissenting  vestrymen.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  hail  the  Committee  of  last  session  as 
a  timely  and  acceptable  reprieve ;  and  we  also  look  upon  it  as  a 
call  to  the  minds  of  sensible  men  of  business.  Churchmen  and  poli- 
ticians, to  ask  the  plain  question  of  themselves  and  others.  What  is 
it  these  men  want  ? 

Whether  the  result  of  such  a  question  will  be  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Lower  House  that  the  demands 
made  are  extravagantly  unreasonable,  and  that  there  is  really  no 
cause  for  disturbing  the  status  quo,  we  cannot  tell.  Some,  pro- 
bably, will  arrive  at  such  a  conviction,  and  prove  it  by  their  votes ; 
but  we  fear  there  are  not  a  few  upon  whom  the  necessities  of  party 
bear  so  strongly,  that  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance— or,  if  any,  a  very  slight  one — against  the  violent  attack 
which  is  meanwhile  being  organised  by  the  Anti-Bate  agitators. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  who  think  Church 
Bates  are  worth  saving  should  be  well  prepared  beforehand  for  the 
discussion  which,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  will  probably  come  to 
a  climax  in  the  present  year ;  and  that,  whatever  steps  are  taken 
anywhere,  whether  by  petition  to  Parliament  or  otherwise,  they 
may  be  taken  with  the  best  judgment,  and  on  the  most  thoroughly 
well-considered  grounds. 

Let  every  one,  in  the  first  place,  have  a  clear  notion  of  what 
Church  Bates  are  not,  and  what  they  are  \  for  any  cause  is  sure  to 
lose  in  the  end  by  exaggeration  as  much  as  by  under-statement. 
Some  zealous  '  friends  of  the  Church,'  for  example,  have  been  ac* 
customed  to  represent  Church  Bates  as  part  of  the  Church's  patri- 
mony, and  the  abolition  of  them  as  sacrilege.  This  is  most  unwise, 
because  the  statement  cannot  be  at  all  supported  by  sound  argu- 
ment, and  is  only  to  be  justified  as  the  fervid  statement  of  minds 
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extremely  sensitive  respecting  the  alienation,  under  any  circam- 
stances  whatever^  of  funds  of  which  the  Church  has  once  received 
the  benefit.  Church  Rates  are  not  sacred  in  forni>  as  tithes  or 
the  money  given  at  the  offertory ;  nor  in  substance,  as  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church :  they  do  not  rest  upon  any  Church  law,  nor 
have  they  ever  (except  in  their  detailed  application  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  collected)  been  dedicated  to  Odd.  There  would  be 
no  sacrilege  whatever  in  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates  bv  adequate 
aathoritv ;  no  more  sacrilege  than  there  is  in  the  refusals  to  grant 
them,  of  which  there  are,  unhappily,  so  many  examples.  It  may 
be  sacrilege,  constructively,  on  the  part  of  a  parish,  as  of  an  indi- 
vidual, so  far  to  neglect  the  provision  for  Ood's  service  that  the 
offices  of  the  Church  cannot  be  carried  on,  or  that  the  fabric  falls 
into  decay  and  ruin ;  and  in  an  analogous  way  it  would  be  sacri- 
legious for  the  Legislature  to  interpose  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  support  of  the  Church  and  her  rites  that  these  results  genendly 
followea.  But  though  such  results  might  possibly,  under  very 
unhappy  circumstances,  follow  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates,  they 
would  not  constitute  that  sacrilege,  ex  post  facto,  in  consequence  of 
its  results,  which  was  not  originaJly  so  in  principle ;  and  as  we 
have  already  intimated  our  conviction,  the  rates  in  question,  being 
neither  established  by  Church  law,  nor  dedicated  in  any  other  way 
to  (jod,  can  in  no  sense  be  called  sacred. 

Church  Rates  are,  in  fact,  a  tax  to  be  levied  as  occasion  requires, 
under  the  authority  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  i.  e.,  custom, 
which  common  law  has  been  confirmed  and  defined  from  time  to  time 
by  statute  law.  It  is  as  great  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that  they 
are  bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  it  is  to  put 
them  on  the  same  level  with  tithes  and  endowments.  The  obliga- 
tion for  the  fulfilment  of  which  Church  Rates  are  intended  is  one 
which .  for  many  ages  has  existed  under  precisely  the  same  form  in 
England ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  is  an  obligation  laid  upon  parish- 
ioners to  repair  the  parish  church.  English  custom  and  law  is 
peculiar  in  this,  and  Has  been  peculiar  for  a  very  long  period.  In 
primitive  times  the  tithes  were  all  received  and  distributed  bv  each 
bishop  for  and  throughout  his  diocese,  and  a  fourth  part  of  those 
tithes  from  each  parish  was  appropriated  to  the  uses  to  which 
Church  Rates  are  now  applied.  When,  under  the  growth  of  the 
CanoD  law,  the  tithes  were  given  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the 
same  obligation  to  repair  the  church  and  provide  the  expenses  of 
Divine  Service  devolved  upon  him,  the  fund  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  being  now  in  his  hands  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop. 
It  is  probable  that  this  ctistom  (represented  in  later  times  by  the 
responsibility  of  repairing  the  chancel)  extended  to  most  of  those 
churches  in  England  which  were  held  by  monastic  bodies,  who 
both  built  and  restored  the  churches  of  England  with  a  liberality 
and  piety  much  to  be  desired  in  their  successors  in  many  impro- 
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priations,  the  Colleges  of  our  two  Uniyenities.  But  these  were 
oomparatiyely  exceptional  cases,  and  the  general  law  in  England 
before  the  Kefbrmation,  as  well  as  since,  was  that  the  dnty  of  re* 
pairing  the  parish  church  (and,  we  presume,  of  providiiig  the  ne* 
eessaries  of  IDivine  Service)  was  a  duty  derolring  on  the  parish- 
ioners. 

In  what  manner  this  duty  was  anciently  carried  out  is  not  very 
clear.  The  expense  must  of  eourse  have  been  shared  among  th« 
parishioners  in  some  definite  proportion ;  and  the  very  necessity  of 
some  such  assessment  is  an  d  prmi  argument  in  favour  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Church  Bate  in  its  present  form.  But  in 
whatever  way  tiie  money  was  obtoined,  it  is  certain  that  any  neglect 
of  the  duty  was  visited  with  the  most  severe  punishments  of  mter* 
diet  or  excommunication :  in  the  one  case  all  Divine  Service  and  all 
administrations  of  the  Church's  privil^es  being  forbidden,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  dying;  and  in  the  o3ier  every  individual  in  the 
parish  being  shut  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  very 
severity  of  the  law  shows  how  important  a  duty  that  laid  upon  the 
parishioners  was  considered  to  be :  and  the  paucity  of  infbrmaticNa 
as  to  the  instances  of  the  punishment  being  inflicted  seems  to  show 
that  the  duty  was  very  seldom  indeed  shirked  by  those  <m  whose 
shoulders  it  devolved.  Whether  the  power  of  interdict  still  resides 
in  the  English  Episcopate  we  are  uncertain,  but  presume  from  the 
Bishop  of  London's  recent  exercise  of  it  in  the  case  of  S.  George's 
in  the  East,  that  it  does.  With  respect  to  excommunication.  Chief 
Justice  North  decided  in  the  last  century  that  every  parishioner  was 
still  liable  to  its  visitation  for  a  persistent  refusal  to  provide  for  the 
repairs  of  their  church. 

Now,  the  repairs  of  the  churdi  fitbric,  and  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding for  some  of  the  necessaries  of  Divine  worship,  are  just  the 
uses  to  which  Church  Bates  are  applied;  and  the  ancient  obliga- 
tion, in  whatever  way  it  was  fulfilled,  is,  therefore,  aaetly  repre- 
sented by  the  '^  impost "  as  it  now  stands,  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
sent Church  Bate  is  exactly  identical  with  the  ancient  mode  of 
levying  the  money  required.  To  annihilate  the  rate  is,  there- 
fore, to  destroy  a  very  ancient  portion  of  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and,  (setting  mdividuais  aside  for  the  moment)  to  relieve 
every  parish  in  England  from  a  legal  obligation  by  winch  it  has 
been  bound  time  out  of  mind.  This  is  a  serious  businesB,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  on  what  grounds  so  important  a  step  is  to 
be  taken. 

The  question  that  meets  us  at  the  threshold,  and  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  considered  one  of  grave  importance,  is  how  far 
the  grievances  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  Church  Bates  are  in 
proportion  to  the  responsibility  which  is  undertaken  by  those  who 
annul  an  obligation  of  so  ancient  standing  in  the  common  law  of 
England  as  that  which  Church  Bates  are  intended  to  me;^.    Acta 
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of  Parikment  are  repealed  e?ei^  aeasioD^  and  Btatates  are  alao 
added  to  the  statute  booki  by  which  the  common  law  of  the  king- 
dom is  defined  and  formalized :  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  Legis- 
lature actually  to  annul  any  principle  of  the  common  law,  as  it 
would  do,  if  in  the  abolition  of  Chureh  Bates  it  were  to  relieve  pa- 
rishioners from  the  obligation  to  keep  up  the  fabric  of  their  pansh 
churdi.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  Parliament  with  its 
eyes  open,  doing  such  a  thing  as  to  throw  to  the  winds  an  old  es* 
tabUsbed  principle  of  law  so  seriously  affecting  10,000  or  12,000 
buildings  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  public  property, 
(though  vested  in  the  trusteeship  and  guardianship  of  the  public's 
representatives  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  churchwardens;)  txcept 
under  the  pressure  of  a  verjr  grave  necessity  indeed. 

Such  a  necessity  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of 
the  tax  levied  under  the  name  of  Chureh  Sates.  The  whole  annual 
amount,  taking  it  at  the  fiMurJmtim,  appears  to  be  about  J6850,000, 
and  although  this  sum  looks  a  lai^  one,  it  will  be  found  by  com« 
parison  witib  oiber  taxes  that  it  is  in  redity  a  sum  of  the  smallest 
individual  consequence.  For,  with  the  present  number  of  our  no- 
pnktion,  the  whole  annual  payment  for  Chureh  Bates  only  reaimes 
to  fourpence  halfjpe&ny  a  head,  while  the  duty  on  tea  comes  to  six 
shillings  and  twopence  a  head,  that  on  sugar  to  five  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  that  on  spirits  to  ten  shillings  a  head.  And  although 
it  may  be  said  in  reply,  thi^  the  Chureh  Bate  is  paid  by  only  a 
porti<»  of  the  population,  and  that  the  average  of  each  actual  pay- 
ment by  individuals  is  much  hi^er,  the  same  rule  may  be  applied 
to  the  taxes  on  the  artides  of  general  ccmsumption  wmch  we  have 
named;  especially  to  the  duty  on  spirits,  which  are  probably  not 
consumed  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  the  numtler  of 
those  who  pay  Chureh  Bates. 

The  average  burden  of  the  Chureh  Bate  is  therefore  so  small, 
that  this  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  rea8<m  why  it  should  be  abolished. 
To  the  actual  payer  it  probably  amounts  to  about  eighteenpence  or 
two  shillings,  wMe  the  burden  of  the  spirit  duty  to  the  actual  con- 
aumera  amounts  on  an  average  to  more  than  two  pounds. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  peculiar  obnoxiousness  of  Chureh  Bates 
tx>nsi8ts  in  the  curcymstance  that  they  are  not  paid,  as  the  other 
taxes  with  which  we  have  ventured  to  e(mipare  themi  by  the  ac- 
tual ^'  consumer;''  for  that  persons  who  never  enter  a  church,  and 
do  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  any  of  its  offices  are  as  much 
obliged,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to  pay  Chureh  lE^tes,  as 
the  most '  bigoted  Churchman.'  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  style 
this  objection  one  c^  "  conscience,"  but  we  imagine  most  of  the 
^'conscience"  pleaders  in  this  matter  are  like,  the  old  heathen 
augurs,  who  could  not  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  a  grim 
snule.at  their  own  assurance  and  the  credulity  of  those  who  believed 
m  them.    Tbexe  are  many  Dissenters,  no  doubj;,  who  feel  it  is  hard 
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to  pay  for  what  they  never  use  themselves^  but  the  better  sort  even 
of  these  know  and  allow  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  public 
benefit^  for  which  the  community  ought  to  provide  without  regard 
to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it  by  every  individual  contributor  to  its 
support :  and  they  only  feel  the  hardship  of  paying  for  Church 
Bates  when  they  seldom  or  never  use  the  churchy  as  the  housekeep- 
ing pedestrian  feels  it  a  hardship  to  pay  a  Highway  Bate  for  the 
roads  which  are  provided  almost  entirely  for  his  carriage-keeping  or 
public-vehicle-using  neighbours.  And  the  fact  is^  that  the  non-' 
church-using  portion  of  the  public  will  only  have  a  real  claim  to 
object  against  paying  their  share  of  the  Church  Bate^  when  they 
C3.n  prove  that  the  Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  real  public  good^  and 
that  a  really  better  substitute  offers  itself^  or  is  ready  to  offer  itself 
to  the  community  at  large. 

As  far  as  our  observation  goes^  we  believe  there  are  (generally 
speaking)  only  two  classes  of  persons  who  think  more  than  this 
about  the  hardship  of  Church  Bates^  and  try  to  extinguish  them  ; 
1.  Those  who  will  escape  from  the  payment  of  any  tax,  however 
triflings  if  they  can ;  2.  Those  who  think  that  the  extinction  of 
Church  Bates  would  be  a  means  of  crippling  the  Church.  And 
this  opinion  is  so  much  supported  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee  that  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of  that  evidence  do  not  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  either  class 
of  objectors  are  such  as  to  meet  with  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
our  legislators :  or  whether  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  persons  influenced  by  such  reasons  as  those 
which  move  them  in  their  opposition.  Were  the  rate  an  imperial 
tax^  swept  quarterly  into  the  Exchequer^  we  should  have  no  misgiv- 
ings whatever  as  to  its  fate.  Past,  present,  and  expectant  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer  would  rise  en  masse  to  exclaim  against  the 
folly  of  yielding  it  up  to  an  opposition  so  manifestly  guided  by 
private  interests,  and  composed  of  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
public :  and  the  acid  sarcasm  of  the  past  would  ally  itself  with  the 
eloquent  logic  of  the  present  in  protecting  the  d£350,000  from  a 
confiscation  so  perfectly  indefensible.  But  as  it  is  a  Church  tax, 
and  is  not  therefore  at  the  command  of  O^vernments  or  their 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  we  fear  our  readers  may  listen  in 
vain  for  a  hearty  defence  of  it  by  official  lips;  and  must  rather 
prepare  themselveis  to  look  for  some  compromising  proposal,  by 
which  without  absolute  and  entire  confiscation  of  the  Church's  fa-» 
brie  fund,  the  noisy  tongues  of  inconvenient  agitators  may  be 
silenced  for  the  present :  a  course  by  which  the  principle  will  be  sa- 
crificed, and  the  way  opened  for  serious  injury  to  the  Church,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  party  security. 

A  very  simple  settlement  of  the  whole  question  would  seem  to  be 
the  exemption  of  Dissenters  altogether  from  the  payment  of  the 
rate :  and  some  kind  of  registration  of  those  who  object  to  such 
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payiiieDt  on  the  professed  ground  of  oonscienoe,  or  mere  generally 
because  they  are  Dissentersi  has  been  frequently  proposed.  To 
this  many  Dissenters  object,  refusing  to  be  "  ticketed''  (as  they 
have  happily  nicknamed  the  registration)  as  DissenterSi  however 
really  they  may  be  so.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Birmingham,  thinks  their 
objection  '^  puerile/'  and  proposes  that  every  Dissenter  should  be 
exempted  in  the  most  inoffensive  way,  upon  declaring  "  I,  a  Non* 
confonnist,  declare  that  I  am  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England."  This  naive  proposition  that  persons  should  be  en- 
couraged to  commit  a  sort  of  verbal  spiritual  suicide,  cannot  but 
raise  a  smile :  though  probably  it  indicates  Dr.  Miller's  opinion 
that  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  and  a  mere  matter  of  circum- 
stance whether  a  person  is  in  tsommunion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  not.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  thinking  such  commu- 
nion or  non-communion  a  matter  of  spiritual  life  or  death ;  and  we 
prefer  tracing  the  Dissenters'  objections  to  '^ticketing,"  not  to 
'^puerility,"  but  to  an  unconscious  instinct  that  it  is  a  serious 
thing,  after  all,  to  make  themselves  formally  separate  as  individuals 
from  the  Church  of  Eogland.  They  can  view  with  complacency 
their  informal  drifting  away  from  the  Church  in  a  multitude ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  be  required  of  them  that  each  should  say  defi- 
nitely and  decidedly,  "  I  am  separated  from  the  Church,"  the  pro- 
position and  the  fact  assume  a  startling  aspect ;  they  do  not  exactly 
know  why.  God  forbid  that  the  Church  should  do,  or  countenance 
others  in  doing,  anything  which  should  lead  any  Dissenters  into  a 
sort  of  necessity  of  sharply  defining  their  position  for  consistency's 
sake,  or  for  any  other  reason,  in  an  invidious  way  like  this,  which 
would'  commit  them  to  so  decided  a  separation  from  the  Church 
as  would  probably  take  them  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
missionary  power.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  living  Dissenters  have  been  won  to  the  Church, 
and  chiefly  through  their  occasional  attendance  at  the  services  of 
the  Sunday.  Their  eyes  have  been  quietly  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously opened  to  the  unwisdom  and  unspirituality  of  remaining 
separate ;  and  if  they  have  not  done  so  formally,  they  have  actu- 
ally abjured  the  errors  of  the  particular  sect  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed, and  have  become  regular  Church  people,  if  not  very  demon- 
strative ones.  Much  of  the  Church's  work  in  towns  consists  of 
this  sort  of  quiet  missionary  influence :  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  influence  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  any  such  proposition  as 
that  of  Dr.  Miller  was  carried  out.  From  a  mete  political  point  of 
view,  it  would  certainly  not  be  unfair  to  the  Dissenter  to  compel 
him  to  declare  himself  so,  if  he  wished  to  derive  certain  secular 
privileges  from  his  dissent :  but  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view, 
and  that  is  the  one  which  alone  the  Church  can  take,  it  would  be 
creating  a  new  stumbling-block  for  him,  and  setting  a  snare  into 
which  he  would  too  often  fall. 
Afl  for  the  *'  Voluntary  System,"  we  do  not  want  confidence  in  it 
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at  all,  but  we  protest  altogether  against  the  ass^ions  that  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  Church's  supposed  abstinence  from  any 
trial  of  that  system.  The  Church  uses  the  Voluntary  Syetem  to  a 
greater  extent  than  all  the  Protestant  sects  of  England  put  together* 
The  money  cdlected  by  Church  Societies  on  the  Voluntary  System 
amounts  (as  Dissenters,  who  are  well-informed  on  these  subjects, 
are  perfectly  aware)^  to  upwards  of  £700,000  a  year,  while  the  Dis-* 
senting  Societies  do  not  gather  or  expend  more  than  two^thirds  of 
that  sum  annually.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  about  seyeral 
Church  Societies  which  makes  the  sum  collected  and  expended  by 
them  appear  to  much  less  advantage  than  those  of  the  Dissenters : 
for  the  Church  Building,  the  Curates'  and  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 
and  the  National  Society,  make  their  grants  only  on  condition  of 
local  contributions  being  made  in  a  certain  proportion.  The  Na- 
tional School  Society,  for  instance,  with  its  nominal  expenditure  of 
from  £25,000  to  £30,000,  draws  out  local  contributions  by  that 
expenditure  to  an  annual  amount  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  And,  considering  how  much  high  pressure  is  used  to  col- 
lect money  for  Dissenting  Societies — as  indeed  for  all  in  some 
degree — ^it  may  well  be  concluded  that  the  proportion  thus  indi* 
cated  would  be  confirmed  by  a  similar  comparison  of  voluntary  ex* 
penditure  in  other  ways  than  by  Societies^  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  considerable  sum  is  contributed  by  the  various  contending 
sects  of  Dissenters  for  the  support  of  their  preachers,  and  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  their  meeting  houses,  the  Church  of  England 
has  something  to  show  also  for  voluntary  contributions  towards  the 
maintenance  of  her  Clergy,  both  in  the  local  contributions  super* 
added  to  those  of  the  two  Pastoral  Aid  Societies,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  also  in  the  actual  and  entire  support  of  the  Clergy  in 
some  places,  as  at  S.  Barnabas',  and  several  other  churches  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  many  new  churches  in  the  country.  And  again,  let 
any  take  a  definite  extent  of  town  and  country,  with  its  churches 
and  its  meeting-houses,  and  let  him  compare  the  amount  expended 
on  each  respectively,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  Church- 
people  are  contributing  their  thousands  (quite  independently  of 
Society  work)  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches,  where  Dis- 
senters are  expending  less  than  hundreds.  What  has  any  sect  (or 
what  have  all  the  opposing  sects  put  together  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment) to  show  at  all  to  be  compared  with  such  a  *^  Voluntary  Sys- 
tem'' work  as  that  of  All  Samts,  Margaret  Street,  London ;  All 
Souls,  JBalifax;  S.  Michael's,  Tenbury;  the  paridi  churches  of 
Leeds  and  Doncaster ;  the  restorations  of  cathedrals  and  churches 
all  over  the  country;  and,  abroad,  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  ? 

But  enormous  as  the  results  are  which  follow  upon  the  Church 
of  England's  use  of  the  Voluntary  System,  and  grossly  unfair  as 
are  the  boasts  of  Dissenters  over  her  in  this  matter,  we  cannot  for 
»  Vide  •'  Christian  Times  "  for  1854. 
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a  moment  allow  that  sach  a  auccessful  application  of  the  principle 
is  a  reason  why  it  should  be  substituted  for  the  principle  on  which 
Church  Rates  are  founded,  that  of  a  legal  obligation.  Who  would 
be  so  rash,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  deprive  Greenwich  or  Chelsea  Hos- 
pitals of  their  share  of  the  Public  Taxes  because  the  Patriotic  Fund 
mounted  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands?  And  yet  it  would  be 
equally  rash  and  equally  unjust  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her 
i^50,000  Church  Bate  because  she  can  collect  and  employ  her 
amiual  million  on  works  to  which  the  Church  Bate  is  not  applicable. 
It  would  be  a  strange  way  of  rewarding  a  man's  past  industry  and 
stimulating  him  for  the  niture  to  confiscate  any  property  he  might 
have  in  the  funds  on  the  plea  that  his  neighbours  were  offended 
because  he  was  a  fundholder  I 

Moreover,  vast  as  is  the  sum  realised  by  the  Church  on  the 
voluntary  system,  it  is  very  inadequate  to  the  work  which  she  is  doing, 
and  her  hands  are  always  crippled  for  want  of  more  money.  The 
range  of  her  operations  is  so  immense,  that,  while  her  large  en- 
dowments would  provide  only  enough  for  a  very  scanty  mainten- 
ance for  all  her  clei^  if  equally  divided  among  them,  her  enor- 
mous voluntary  contributions  are  still  less  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  work  which  is  being  continually  done  within  her  pale.  En- 
dowments, tithes,  voluntary  offerings,  and  Church  Bates  also,  are 
all  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  such  work.  It  is  not,  as  vulgar 
poUticians  of  the  Tom  Paine  school  are  so  fond  of  representing, 
that  the  Clergy  are  avaricious  and  grasping,  for  they  often  bring 
fiur  more  money  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  out  of  their  private 
incomes,  than  they  receive  from  her  endowments.  Nor  is  it  that 
her  funds  are  prodigally  wasted — ^for,  as  a  rule.  Church  work  is 
done  with  economy,  from  necessity ;  but  it  is  that  large  results 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  large  expenditure,  and  that  large 
expenditure  cannot  be  ventured  on  without  a  large  income.  If, 
therefore,  the  Church  fairly  spends  all  the  money  she  at  present 
receives,  on  her  work,  it  wUl  be  gross  injustice  to  take  away 
£350,000  of  her  annual  income,  vdthout  first  inquiring  whether 
her  work  is  useful  and  good,  or  not.  It  may  be  open  to  question, 
whether  her  labours  are  really  advantageous  to  the  Christian  world 
— ^let  them  be  criticised,  let  them  be  overhauled  as  you  will,  by 
any  lawful  tribunal — but  while  she  is  saying,  day  after  day, 
"  My  iocome  is  already  much  too  little  for  the  work  I  am  doing,'' 
what  a  gross  piece  of  injustice  it  is  to  answer  her  by  cutting  off  a 
very  important  portion  of  that  income,  without  examining  whether 
the  expenditure  of  it  is  wise  and  profitable  or  no. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  injustice  that  would  be  involved  in 
the^  extinction  of  the  Church  Bate,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  at  pre- 
sent, a  great  objection  in  many  places  to  the  continuance  of  the 
tax.  Among  Dissenters  this  objection  has  been  aroused,  for  the 
most  part,  by  that  skilful  and  unceasing  irritation  of  a  grievance, 
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or  a  supposed  grievance,  in  which  Dissenting  leaders  are  such 
adepts.  Among  Church  people  it  is  mostly  the  expression  of  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  a  thing  that  has  become  disagreeable,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  without  looking  much  to  results.  We 
believe  the  true  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  are  more  easily 
within  reach  than  is  commonly  supposed,  if  only  a  Government 
could  be  found  strong  enough  to  carry  laws  for  the  public  good, 
and  not  for  party  purposes.  And  with  great  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  fairly  and  fully  investigated  the  subject, 
we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the  basis  of  a  plan  on  which 
the  Church  Rate  question  might  be  settled. 

Retaining  the  Common-Law  principle  that  every  parishioner  is 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his  parish  church  in 
good  repair,  and  also  to  the  provision  of  necessaries  for  Divine 
worship,  the  law  should  be  amended,  and  anomalies  which  have 
arisen  through  change  of  circumstances  done  away  with. 

1.  This  principle  should  be  re-asserted  by  statute,  and  the  law 
of  Church  Rates  made  more  stringent  and  definite  than  it  is  at 
present ;  especially  with  reference  to  their  recovery,  which  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  neither  more  invidious  nor  more  trouble- 
some than  the  recovery  of  ordinary  taxes.  We  are  convinced  that 
a  great  cause  of  agitation  is  the  weakness  of  the  law.  To  make  a 
law  weak,  or  to  allow  it  to  grow  so  in  practice,  is  to  tempt  men  to 
assail  it  and  to  evade  it.  There  is,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
grumbling  about  the  heaviest  and  most  tyrannical  and  vexatious 
tax  that  ever  was  invented,  the  Income  Tax,  and  no  resistance 
against  its  collection,  because  it  is  felt  that  such  resistance  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  If  Church  Rates  were  at  once  petrified 
into  a  Queen^s  tax  (not  that  we  wish  to  see  it  done)  martyrs  to  the 
'  cause '  would  be  as  scarce  as  swallows  in  January.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  point  out  how  a  more  definite  and  stringent  character  could 
be  given  to  Church  Rate  law^  so  that  this  tax  should  be  placed  on 
a  level  in  authority  with  others,  but  we  have  little  doubt  lawyers 
could  devise  and  statesmen  carry  a  measure  for  the  purpose,  if  they 
chose.  But  we  conceive  such  a  change  might  be  much  facili- 
tated by, 

2.  Altogether  doing  away  with  the  unfair  system  under  which 
subordinate  parishes  practically  unconnected  with  the  mother 
church  and  parish,  have  to  pay  rates  to  it  as  if  they  had  no 
church  of  their  own  to  claim  support. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  by  making  much  more  definite  and  practical  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon  or  the  Rural  Dean  with  reference  to 
the  repair  of  churches.  For,  a  large  proportion  of  the  bitter  disputes 
which  arise  in  vestries  and  parishes,  arise  from  the  want  of  some 
one  possessing  and  exercising  authority  in  the  matter  of  repairs  : 
able  to  point  out  what  is  really  wanting,  and  able  to  say  that  what 
is  wanting  must  be  done. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity 
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of  standing  up  vigorously  for  the  principle  of  Church  Bates  on 
the  ground  that  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Church's  due^  and  at  the  same  time  of  confining  their 
expenditure  to  strictly  legal  purposes.  We  have  great  hopes, 
that  even  if  no  such  settlement  as  the  above  should  be  at- 
tempted, the  question  would  ere  long  right  itself,  and  the  agita- 
tion subside,  if  we  could  float  through  another  Session  or  two : 
but  it  is  essential  to  be  on  the  watch,  as  the  opponents  of  the 
rate  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  its  defenders  that  the  Church  is 
gradually  tiding  over  the  difficulty,  by  showing  that  her  work  is 
worth  being  paid  for ;  and  it  is  as  much  their  policy  to  hasten  the 
discussion  to  a  conclusion  as  it  is  ours  to  let  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  itself  have  an  opportunity  of  being  fully 
informed  before  any  steps  are  taken  for  changing  the  law. 


RAWLINSON'S  BAMPTON  LECTUBBS. 

The  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records, 
stated  anew,  with  special  reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries 
of  Modem  Times ;  in  Eight  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  Oxford 
Unvoersity  Pulpit,  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1859.  By  George 
Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College. 
London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street;  Oxford:  J.  U.  and 
James  Parker.     1859. 

''  Sed  nil  dulcins  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere  Edita  doctrin& 
Bapientium  templa  serena.^^  If  we  were  to  take  this  sentiment  of 
the  heathen  poet,^  and  to  read  *'fide  credentium^'  for  ''doctrin& 
sapientium,'^  it  would  very  nearly  express  our  own  feelings  upon 
opening  a  new  treatise  upon  Christian  evidences.  Accustomed  as  we 
are,  both  by  habit  and  education,  to  regard  faith  as  the  soul's 
highest  walk,  and  to  count  upon  the  addition  of  heavenly  know- 
ledge to  divine  faith  as  being  vouchsafed  to  us  in  exact  proportion 
to  our  implicit  obedience  to  our  Blessed  Lord's  holy  will ;  and, 
further,  to  look  upon  the  combined  influence  of  faith,  knowledge, 
and  purity  as  shed  over  our  sorrow-ridden  souls,  but  as  a  power 
which  enables  us,  in  a  larger  measure,  to  realize  the  doctrine  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints — it  seems  hard  to  have  to  turn  away  from  the 
jewel  to  the  casket,  from  the  truth  to  its  medium,  from  the  spirit 
to  the  letter. 

It  is  the  world  that  will  not  let  alone  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 
Infidelity  attacks  the  Christian's  armour  before  the  soldier  himself 
is  slain.     Books  on  the  external  evidences  of  Bevelation  are  needed 

*  Lucretius^  ii.  7, 6.  ^  , 
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now  perhaps  more  than  ever  they  wer^.  The  late  lamented  Arcb- 
deacou  Hardwick  felt  this  acutely^  and  so  he  wrote  his  valuable 
*^  Christ  and  other  Masters/'^  Mr.  Bawlinson  had  resolved  some 
time  ago  to  bring  his  own  powers  of  mind^  his  scholarship^  his 
circumstantial  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  Oriental  dis- 
covery, to  bear  upon  the  same  subject^  and  the  result  of  his  labour 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859.  To  many  a 
lecturer  it  would  have  been  no  enviable  lot  to  have  followed  such  a 
man  as  Professor  Hansel ;  but  this  treatise  on  external  evidence 
seems  to  form  a  proper  sequence  to  the  metaphysical  discussions  of 
the  preceding  lectures ;  or  rather  we  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Baw- 
linson's  book  be  read  first  and  Professor  Hansel's  afterwards — that 
the  objective  historic  grounds  upon  which  our  religion  is  based  be 
examined  first,  and  that  the  subjective  mental  process  which  de- 
termines the  ^'  limits  of  religious  thought "  be  subsequently  inves- 
tigated. We  ought  to  travel  from  physics  to  metaphysics  (hence 
of  course  the  term  metaphysics) — ^from  history  to  philosophy — ^from 
Christian  evidence  to  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Bawlinson's  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  that  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  our  own  country — that  it  seems  to 
be  the  special  prerogative  of  the  English  Universities  to  produce. 
It  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  we  see  ofttimes  so  inseparably 
blended  the  Christian  scholar  with  the  Christian  gentleman — 
accurate  and  profound  learning,  combined  with  a  chastened  intel* 
lect  and  high  cultivation.  Oxford  has  produced  her  Henry  Fynnes 
Clinton,  and  Cambridge  her  Professor  Mill.  We  feel  at  home  with 
Mr.  Rawliuson  at  once.  His  notes  (which  occupy  more  than  220 
closely-printed  pages)  command  us  to  respect  the  text,  even  where 
we  differ  from  it ;  they  are  forged  of  the  true  metal,  and  will  pass 
as  current  coin  with  those  who  from  their  knowledge  of  antiquity 
respect  its  treasures  and  admire  its  wisdom,  while  the  highest  Anti- 
quity of  all  has  not  been  disregarded  by  him.  The  more  im- 
portant of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  been  consulted,  and  their 
opinions  ever  treated  with  respect.  And  if  the  fulness  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  is  not  brought  out  as  many  would  have  wished  to 
see  it,  we  must  remember  that  these  Bampton  Lectures  are  written 
for  the  world,  and  not  for  the  Church,  and  that  historical  evidence 
is  a  sphere  which  is  widely  separated  from  disciplinal  contem- 
plation. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  the  true  historical  basis  of  Revelation-— 
of  the  various  theological  schools — of  the  canons  of  external  evidence 
—of  the  value  and  admission  of  miracles ;  it  is  introductory  to  the 
other  four  lectures,  upon  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  its  Mstorieal 
basis  which  separates  the  Christian  religion  from  every  other  form 
of  belief  ever  presented  to  the  world,  while  this  foundation  upon 
fact  is  yet  related  most  nearly  to  a  personal  influence ;  Moses  and 
1  Ecclesiastic,  :No.LXXV.  p.  101  seq. 
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our  Blessed  Lord^  both  quicken  the  actual  events  upon  which  their 
respective  dispensations  rest.  The  records  of  Christianity^  as 
Butler  ^  says^  '^  profess  to  contain  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the 
history  of  the  world/'  The  two  elements,  common  to  the  religions 
of  Greece^  Borne,  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt — the  myth  and  the 
legend — are  wanting  in  the  Christian  system.  "  In  the  beginning^' 
there  was  a  true  creation  by  the  Almighty ;  the  book  of  Genesis 
does  not  relate  a  myth,  that  is,  a  fact  conceived  from  an  idea,  or  a 
legend,  which,  taking  a  fact,  "  modifies  its  basis  at  its  pleasure."  As, 
then,  the  Bible  contains  a  real  history,  dealing  in  neither  myth  nor 
legend,  it  is  evident  from  time  to  time  that  its  historical  grounds 
will  be  canvassed.  The  credibility  of  early  history  has,  in  the 
last  few  years,  been  carefully  examined.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  labours  of  Pouilly,  Beaufort,  Niebuhr,  Otfried 
Miiller,  Boekh,  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Mure,  Merivale,  and  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  from  which  '^  a  new  antiquity  has  been  raised  up  out  of  the 
old,  while  much  that  was  unreal  in  the  picture  of  past  times,  which 
men  had  formed  to  themselves,  has  disappeared.'^^  Mr.  Bawlinson 
is  far  from  desiring  to  exempt  the  Bible  from  a  similar  scrutiny 
bom  that  which  has  been  applied  to  profane  history.  His  opinion 
on  this  point  is  very  definitely  stated. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected — nor  was  it,  I  think,  to  be  wished — 
that  the  records  of  past  times  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments should  escape  the  searching  ordeal  to  which  all  other  his- 
torical documents  had  been  subjected,  or  remain  long,  on  account 
of  their  sacred  character,  unscrutinised  by  the  inquirer.  Beve- 
rence  may  possibly  gain,  but  faith,  I  believe — ^real  and  true  faith — 
greatly  loses  by  the  establishment  of  a  wall  of  partition  between 
die  sacred  and  the  profane,  and  the  subtraction  of  the  former  from 
the  domain  of  scientific  inquiry .''^ 

As  Christianity  is  true,  it  will  be  the  gainer  by  such  an  investi- 
gation— its  facts  be  more  vividly  apprehended.  We  cannot  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  sentiment,  that  to  sever  profane  from  sacred 
history,  '^  is  to  make  the  sacred  narrative  grow  dim  and  shadowy^ 
and  to  encourage  the  notion  that  its  details  are  not  facts  in  the 
common  and  every-day  sense  of  the  word.''  Niebuhr  began  his 
historical  researches  with  some  such  a  notion  as  this,  and  it  is  well 
known  what  able  help  he  furnished  to  such  men  as  Eichhom,  Vatke^ 
Be  Wette,  who  did  for  the  Old  Testament  what  Paulus  and  Strauss 
have  done  for  the  New.  Mr.  Bawlinson  has  been  very  happy  in 
his  delineation  of  the  successive  developments  of  the  Neologian 
School — a  painful  subject  at  the  best,  which  shows  the  creature 
opposed  to  the  Creator,  and  substitutes  for  Him  the  darkened  aber- 
rations of  a  perverted  intellect  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  revealed 
purpose  of  the  Most  High. 

There  is  one  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bawlinson  that  we 

^  Analogy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii.  '  Lect.  p.  6.  '  Lect.  vii. 
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ought  not  to  pass  by.  Our  journal  has  lifted  up  its  voice  against 
the  Rationalism  which  is  now  infecting  so  many  members  of  the 
Church  of  England^  and  in  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in 
some  of  our  former  numbers,  the  name  of  Professor  Powell  was  con- 
spicuously brought  forward.  The  literal  sense  of  Scripture  has  to 
be  denied  before  its  facts  can  be  adequately  reasoned  away,  and 
says  Mr.  Rawlinson,  '*  the  name  of  Origen  was  produced  from  the 
primitive  and  best  ages  of  Christianity,  to  sanction  this  system  of 
interpretation  and  to  save  it  from  the  fatal  stigma  of  entire  and 
absolute  novelty .'^^  But  Strauss  himself  acknowledges  that  Origen 
"  does  not  speak  out  freely/'  that  "  his  rule  was  to  retain  the  literal 
together  with  the  allegorical  sense'' — a  rule  which  he  broke  only 
in  "  a  few  instances."  Mr.  Rawlinson  considers  it  to  be  doubtful 
^whether  Origen  himself  ever  really  gave  up  the  literal  and  histo- 
rical sense.  "  The  whole  subject/'^  he  says,  "  was  elaborately,  and' 
I  believe,  honestly  discussed  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Tracts  for  the 
Times.'^  It  was  reserved  for  the  Savillian  Professor  of  Geometry,  at 
Oxford,  to  tax  "  not  Origen  only,  but  the  Fathers  generally,  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  historical  sense  of  Scripture."^ 

Mr.  Rawlinson's  object  in  these  lectures  is  "  to  examine  the  sa- 
cred narrative  on  the  positive  side," — **to  meet  the  reasoning  of  the 
historical  critics  on  their  own  ground" — "  to  review  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  orthodox  belief."  And  with  this  object  in  view 
four  canons  of  historical  criticism  are  propounded.  I.  The  evidence 
of  a  credible  contemporary  witness ;  II.  Evidence  obtained  at  second 
hand ;  III.  Evidence  obtained  from  a  vast  mass  of  oral  tradition ; 
IV.  Evidence  derived  from  the  traditions  of  one  race  supported  by 
the  traditions  of  another.  In  this  case,  ''a  new  and  distinct 
ground  of  likelihood  comes  into  play.  It  may  be  as  strong  as  the 
highest,  and  it  may  be  almost  as  weak  as  the  lowest,  though  this  is 
not  often  the  case  in  fact."*  This  kind  of  evidence  has  often  been 
appealed  to  by  the  profane  historians, — as  by  Niebuhr,^  who  denies 
that  the  Etruscans  were  colonists  from  Lydia,  because  the  fact  had 
no  Lydian  tradition  to  rest  upon — by  Kendrick^  who  decides  that 
the  Phoenicians  migrated  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  account  of  the 
double  tradition  in  favour  of  the  theory. 

To  these  four  canons,  Mr.  Rawlinson  adds  certain  corollaries, 
treating  of  direct  records,  such  as  the  state-papers  and  letters  of 
Ezra  and  Esther — and  of  indirect  records,  the  compilations  "of 
diligent  inquirers  concerning  times  or  scenes  in  which  they  have 
themselves  had  no  part."  On  the  force  of  cumulative  evidence 
we  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  writer.  He  brings  forward  Bp. 
Butler's  statement,^  that  "  Probable  proofs  by  being  added  not 

'  Lect.  p.  11. 

'  P.  311,  Tract  89,  cf.  EcclcBiastic.  No.  LXXX.  p.  359,  note. 

B  Lect.  p.  311.     Poweirs  Esroys,  Ess.  iii.  p.  338.  «  P.  23. 

^  Hist.  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  *  Phoenicia,  ch.  iii.  p.  46. 

7  Anal.  pt.  ii.  c.  vii. 
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only  increase  the  evidence  but  multiply  it ;''  and  this^  not  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio  merely  but  in  a  geometrical  proportion.  We 
think  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  perfect  independence  of 
the  witnesses^  renders  the  application  of  cumulative  evidence  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  very  delicate  and  niceW  balanced  process.  The 
narrative  of  Aristeas  concerning  the  LXX.  will  explain  to  many  of 
our  readers  what  we  mean. 

Finally  Mr.  Rawlinson  most  ably  combats  a  canon  of  evidence 
laid  down  by  Strauss  and  others  of  his  school^  which  states  that  "  no 
just  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  history  is  possible  without  a 
perception  of  the  inviolability  of  the  chain  of  finite  causes  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  miracles/'^     He  proves  that  Revelation  is  itself 
miraculous — that  miracles  are  not  impossible  to  the  nature  of  600 
-—that  it  is  He  Who  works  in  and  through  matter — that  growth, 
and  change,  and  motion,  and  decay,  and  assimilation,  are  to  His 
dealings  willi  matter — as  sanctification  and  enlightenment,  and  in- 
ward comfort,  and  the  gift  of  the  clear  vision  of  Him,  are  to  His 
dealings  with  ourselves — that  Hooker's  fForker  of  all  in  all,  is  the 
great  first  cause,  Who  never,  even   for  one  moment,  deseits  the 
second  causes.     Too  true  it  is,  that  the  same  materialistic  atheism, 
of  which  Plato  gives  us  a  sample  in  the  Anaxagorean  fragment  con- 
tained in  his  Phedo,^  is  living  amongst  us  still ;  '^  it  uses  a  reli- 
gious nomenclature — it  is  no  longer  dry  and  hard  and  cold,  all 
matter  of  fact  and  common  sense,  it  has  become  warm  in  expres- 
sion, poetic,  eloquent,  glowing,  sensuous,  imaginative.     The  ^  course 
of  nature^  which  it  has  set  up  in  the  place  of  God,  is,  in  a  certain 
sense  deified ;  no  language  is  too  exalted  to  be  applied  to  it — no 
admiration  too  great  to  be  excited  by  it ;  it  is  ^  glorious^  and  '  mar- 
vellous,^ and  '  superhuman,'  and  '  heavenly,'  and  '  spiritual,'  and 
'divine,'  only  it  is  '  It'  not  He,  a  fact  or  a  set  of  facts,  not  a  Per- 
sonality ;  and  so  it  can  really  call  forth  no  love,  no  gratitude,  no 
reverence,  no  personal  feeling  of  any  kind;  it  can  claim  no  willing 
obedience — it  can  inspire  no  wholesome  awe — it  is  a  dead  idol 
after  all,  and  its  worship  is  but  the  old  nature  worship ;  man  re- 
turning in  his  dotage  to  the  follies  which  beguiled  his  childhood — 
losing  the  Creator  in  the  creature,  the  workman  in  the  work  of 
his  hands."^     Our  author  next  asserts  miracles  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  Divine  economy,  neither  does  he  hold  it  to  be  necessary 
to  ''  surrender  to  the  sceptic  the  whole  mass  of  heathen  and  eccle- 
siastical miracles;"*  referring  his  readers  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Newman's  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  Fleury's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  as  well  as  to  the  "  History  of  the  Arians" 
which  proceeded  from  the  same  accomplished  pen. 

The  preliminary  matter  having  been  discussed  in  the  firat  lec- 
ture, in  the  second  Mr.  Rawlinson  proceeds  to  notice  the  two 


^  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  §  13.  >  Phaedo,  §  46. 

»  Pp.  30,  31.  <  P.  32. 
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methods  of  historical  inquiry ;  the  retrospective,  tracing  the  stream 
of  time  upwards,  the  analytic  method ;  and  the  progressive,  begin- 
ning from  the  fountain-head  and  working  downwards,  the  synthetic. 
While  allowing  the  analytic  to  be  ^^  the  more  philosophical,  be- 
cause the  more  real  and  genuine  method  of  procedure/'  Mr.  Raw- 
Unson  thinks  it  best  to  adhere  to  the  synthetic  mode,  since  "  com- 
mencing with  little  it  proceeds  by  continual  accredition,  thus 
adapting  itself  to  our  capacities,  and  conducting  us  out  of  compara- 
tive darkness  into  a  light  which  brightens  and  broadens  as  we  keep 
advancing/'  In  this  way  the  investigation  begins  from  the  creation, 
and  naturally  divides  itself  into  five  portions :  from  the  Creation  to 
the  death  of  Moses ;  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of 
Behoboam ;  from  the  accession  of  Behoboam  to  the  captivity  of 
Judah ;  from  the  captivity  to  the  reform  of  Nehemiah.  The  fifth 
and  last  portion  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

With  regard  to  the  first  period,  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  elucidation  of  certain  events  mentioned  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus  by  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions ;  form  its  leading 
features.  Mr.  Bawlinson  answers  all  the  stock  objections,  which, 
in  spite  of  an  universal  Jewish  tradition,  are  brought  forward  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  authorship  of  Moses ;  the  interpolations, 
the  advanced  culture,  the  narrative  written  in  the  third  person,  its  not 
containing  full  particulars  of  himself,  yet  applying  to  himself  terms 
of  praise  and  expressions  of  honour.  Such  objections  he  shows  might 
be  brought  against  the  works  of  Homer,  Chaucer,  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  said  that  both  the  diction  and  ideas  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  older 
than  the  times  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges ;  that  the  books  which 
bear  these  names  would  naturally  require  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
their  antecedent. 

It  has  been  often  stated,  that  at  the  period  when  Moses  lived, 
the  art  of  writing  was  not  known ;  the  testimony  of  profane  his- 
tory on  this  point  is  very  valuable.     Mr.  Bawlinson  tells  us — 

"that  hieroglypbical  inscriptions  upon  stone  were  known  in  Egypt, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  or  b.c.  2450,  that  inscribed 
bricks  were  common  in  Babylonia  about  two  centuries  later,  and  that 
writing  upon  papyruses  both  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic  cha- 
racters was  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  under  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties,  which  is  exactly  the  time  to  which  the  Mosaic  records 
would,  if  genuine,  belong.  It  seems  certain  that  Moses,  if  educated  by 
a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Bamesside  kings,  and  therefore,  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt,'  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian 
method  of  writing  with  ink  upon  the  papyrus ;  while  it  is  also  probable 
that  Abraham  who  emigrated  not  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century 
before  our  era  from  the  great  Chaldean  capital,  Ur,  would  have  brought 
with  him  and  transmitted  to  his  descendants  the  alphabetic  system  with 
which  the  Chaldeans  of  his  day  were  acquainted.** 
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In  speaking  of  the  "  document  hypothesis''  of  Genesis,  Mr. 
Rawlinson  again  refers  to  the  fact  of  Abraham  bringing  the  art  of 
writing  with  him  from  Ur  into  Palestine :  an  art  both  known  and 
practised  soon  after  the  flood,  "  if  it  was  not  even  a  legacy  from 
the  antediluvian  world.''  ^  The  heathen  testimony  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  also  cited,  including  such  names  as  Hecatseus 
of  Abdera,  Manetho,  Lysimachus  of  Alexandria,  Tacitus,  Juve- 
nal, and  Longinus ;  the  fragments  relating  to  Moses,  which  are 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Eusebius,  are  also  noticed :  the  internal  testimony  to  Moses  is 
also  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  With  regard  to  Genesis,  the  value 
of  oral  tradition  is  very  apparent ;  Moses  was  the  grandson  to  Levi, 
so  that  *'  he  would  thus  be  as  good  an  historical  authority  for  the 
details  of  Joseph's  history,  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Jacob,  as  Herodotus  for  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  or  Fabius  Pictor 
for  the  third  Samnite  war."^  Before  Moses'  time  too,  the  extreme 
length  of  life  among  the  patriarchs  rendered  oral  tradition  very 
certain ;  it  was  transmitted  through  so  few  hands.  Moreover,  the 
theory  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  seems  to  be  well  supported,  that 
Genesis  was  based  in  the  main  upon  contemporary  or  nearly  con- 
temporary documents — ''  documents  of  which  the  venerable  anti- 
quity casts  all  other  ancient  writings  into  the  shade,  several  of  them 
dating  probably  from  times  not  hx  removed  from  the  flood,  while 
some  may  possibly  descend  to  us  from  the  antediluvian  race."^ 

Mr.  Rawlinson  rejects  primitive  Greek  tradition,  the  poems  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  fables  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Armenian  records 
as  external  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative — the 
shadows  of  the  earlier  Biblical  events,  which  are  cast  over  all  these 
writings  not  bearing  a  comparison  with  the  definite  records  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon :  countries  which  were  the  cradles  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  first  seats  of  writing,  the  first  accurate  chroniclers  of 
events.  ''The  only  reliable  materials  that  we  posesss,  besides  the 
Pentateuch,  for  the  history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces,  consiU 
of  some  fragments  of  Berosus  and  Manetho,  an  epitome  of  the  early 
Egyptian  history  of  the  latter,  a  certain  number  of  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions  and  two  or  three  valuable  papyri."^ 

With  regard  to  the  chronology  of  this  period,  the  scheme  of 
Manetho  given  by  Eusebius,  sums  up  30,000  years ;  while  Berosus 
gives  us  460,000.  Yet  both  schemes  of  computation  bear  witness 
to  the  true  chronology;  for  Manetho  devotes  25,000  years  to  a 
mythic  period,  to  the  history  of  gods,  demigods,  and  spirits ;  and 
Syneellus  tells  us  that  Manetho  himself  reduced  his  dynastic  lists 
to  3,555  years.  The  chronology  of  Berosus  giving  a  much  longer 
fabulous  history,  leaves  us  with  a  residue  that  bears  no  ill  propor- 
tioned comparison  with  the  system  of  Manetho.  Without  entering 
into  detail,  a  close  agreement  as  to  their  leading  facts  is  to  be 

»  P.  62.  2  p.  50.  8  p.  53.  4  p.  55. 
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found  between  the  cosmogony  and  antedilavian  history  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  records  of  Berosus.  In  the  case  o[  the  dehige^ 
the  analogy  becomes  more  clear ;  Xisuthras  is  an  accurate  personi- 
fication of  Noah.  The  same  profane  historian  records  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel;  and  then  for  a  time  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence waxes  fainter^  as  the  sacred  narrative  becomes  special  and 
particular.  The  Egyptian  records,  however,  c<Hitirm  the  expedition 
of  Chedor-laomer,  and  "  point  to  Elymais  (or  Slam)  as  the  country 
from  which  the  irruption  eame;'^^  while  the  fragments  of  Ma- 
netho  clearly  but  distortedly  relate  the  Exodus,  an  event ''  so  en- 
tirely repugnant  to  all  the  feelings  of  an  Egyptian,  that  we  could 
not  expect  a  fair  representation  of  it  in  their  annals/'  In  ocmclud- 
ing  this  section  of  his  work,  Mr.  Bawlinson  dwells  upon  the  fact 
that  geology  at  least  witnesses  to  the  recent  creation  of  man ;  phy- 
siology decides  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  species ;  comparative 
philology  reduces  all  language  to  a  common  basis;  ethnology  fixes 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar  as  the  focus  from  whence  migrated  the  types 
of  the  human  race ;  the  best  profane  authorities  coincide  with  the 
Mosaic  records ;  recent  geographical  discovery  giving  evidence  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question.  All  this  body  of  confirmatory  proof 
tends  '^  to  show  that  we  possess  in  the  Pentateuch,  not  only  the 
most  authentic  document  of  ancient  times  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  but  a  history  absolutely  and  in  every  respect  true.*'^ 

The  second  period,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of 
Behoboamy — ^the  history  of  which  is  contained  in  Joshua,  Judges, 
Buth,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  some  portions  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles, — ^brings  before  u&  some  Egyptian  fugitives, 
by  divine  aid  efiecting  a  standing-place  in  Canaan ;  struggling  for 
hundreds  of  years  for  a  bare  existence,  and  then  rising  up  suddenly 
into  a  mighty  kingdom :  '^  the  very  men  who  hid  themselves  in 
caves  and  in  thickets,  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits, 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  6,)  or  who  fled  across  the  Jordan  to  the  Land  of  Gad 
and  Gilead,  when  the  Philistines  ^  pitched  in  Michmash,'  may  have 
seen,  garrisons  put  in  Damascus  and  throughout  all  Edom,'  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14,)  and  the  dominion  of  David  extended  to  the  Euphrates.^'^ 

Mr.  Bawlinson  quotes  many  passages  which  indicate  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  de- 
scribed, though  not  probably  by  the  Jewish  leader  himself;  he  feels 
considerable  hesitation  about  ascribing  the  Book  of  Judges  to  the 
pen  of  Samuel,  although  ^'  from  its  contents  we  can  only  say  that 
it  must  have  been  composed  about  SamuePs  time.''  The  two  Books 
of  Samuel  are  properly  assigned  in  part  to  the  Seer  himself,  in  part 
to  Gad,  and  in  part  to  Nathan ;  all  internal  testimony  confirming 
the  statement  of  1  Chron.  xxix.  19.  The  work  is  an  original  one, 
it  bears  no  internal  traces  either  of  compilation,  or  of  the  use  of  any 
other  documents,  so  that  the  reigns  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  are 
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chronieled^  not  only  by  Samuel  himself,  but  by  two  of  tbe  leading 
persons  in  the  time  of  David*  The  First  Book  of  Kings  and  por- 
tions of  the  Chronicles  are  substantially  founded  upon  contemporary 
documents;  such  as  /'The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon/'  ''The 
Book  of  Nathan  the  Prophet/'  "  The  prophecy  of  Abijah  the  Shi- 
lonite/'  "  The  visions  of  Iddo  the  Seer."  The  writer  of  the  Chroni- 
cles used  sources  of  information  which  were  not  used  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Kings ;  and  over  the  whole  period,  the  Book  of  Psalms 
throws  its  correlative  testimony.  Profane  history  does  not  bear 
much  upon  this  period.  During  the  times  of  the  Judges  both  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptmn  empires  were  at  a  low  ebb,  "  and  Egypt 
from  the  time  of  Barneses  the  Third,  which  was  not  long  after  the 
Exodus,  to  that  of  Shishak,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  seems  to 
have  sent  no  expeditions  at  all  beyond  its  own  frontier;''^  while 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Jewish  records  are 
silent  conccimiDg  Egypt.  There  is  one  direct  and  positive  testimony, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Chortoe,  the  Armenian  historian, 
by  Procopius,  the  secretary  of  Beliaarius,  and  by  Saidas  the  lexico- 
grapher. It  is  an  ancient  inscription  which  existed  in  their  day  at 
Tangiers,  in  the  Phosnician  character  and  language,  which  states, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  those  fugitives  who 
were  driven  from  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun, 
the  plunderer.  Mr.  Bawlinson  gives  several  reasons,  which  appear 
to  be  conclusive,  by  which  the  value  of  the  inscription  is  supported  t 
the  coincidence  of  the  sun  standing  still,  and  its  return  ten  degrees 
upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  with  Herodotus,  ii.  c.  142,  is  not  pressed ;  as 
it  appears  these  circumstances  were  not  present  to  the  historian's 
mind,  and  tbe  loss  of  the  astronomical  records  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  Uie  few  references  of  natural  ph^iomena  to  be  found  in  Mane- 
tho,  remove  from  the  mind  all  wonder  that  these  incidents  are  not 
mentioned  in  profane  history.  The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
have  been  more  fully  illustrated.  David^s  defeat  of  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  near  the  Euphrates,  when  they  came  as  the  allies  of 
Hadadezer,  King  of  Zobah,  is  recorded  by  Eupolemus,^  and  by  Nip- 
colas  of  Damascus ;  the  former  also  witnessing  to  several  of  David^s 
minor  victories.  The  connection  between  Judaea  and  Phoenicia, 
first  Sidon,  as  known  to  Moses,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  as  mentioned 
by  Joshua^  opens  up  many  points  around  which  hangs  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  history.  The  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  Herodotus, 
the  Phcenician  historians  Dius  and  Menander,  record  the  name  fjf 
Hiram,  as  King  of  Tyre,  and  as  a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  The 
"hard  questions'^  are  mentioned  both  by  Menander  and  Dius; 
and  Menander  notices  the  marriage  between  Solomon  and  the 
daughter  of  Hiram^  who  was  one  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the  princesses 
spoken  of  1  Kings  xi.  1 — 8.  Shishak,  under  the  names  of  Seson- 
diis  or  Sesonchdsis,  or  in  its  Egyptian  form  of  Sheshonk  on  con- 
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temporary  sculpture^  appears  in  the  lists  of  Manetho^  but  history  i$ 
generally  silent  concerning  Solomon^s  relations  with  Egypt^  Eupo- 
lemus  and  Theophilus  speaJ^iog  of  his  magnificence  alone. 

The  indirect  points  of  agreement  between  the  sacred  and  profane 
history  of  this  period  are  furnished  firsts  by  the  common  form  of 
government.  Thus  centralized  organization  was  unknown ;  satrapies 
administered  upon  a  common  plan  were  established  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis;  the  Babyloniao,  Assyrian^  Median^  and  Lydian  were  all 
separate  Kingdoms ;  and  so  we  read  about  Solomon  reigning  over 
all  the  Kingdoms  from  the  river^  "  over  all  the  Kings  on  this  side 
the  river.^'  Secondly^  by  the  buildings  of  Solomon.  These  be- 
longed to  the  style  of  architecture  common  to  Western  Asia,  analo- 
gous to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The  roofs  of 
the  great  Assyrian  palaces  were  supported  by  cedar,  and  both  Dr. 
Layard,  and  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  have  illustrated  this 
similarly.  Thirdly,  by  the  copious  use  of  gold  in  ornamentation^ 
which  was  a  practice  known  to  the  Phcenicians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  Babylonians ;  a  practice  illustrated  by  the  brazen  pillars  of  Ja- 
chin  and  Boaz,  and  Hiram's  pillar  of  gold,  described  by  Menander, 
as  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Baal.  Fourthly,  by  the  character  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  drawn  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  that  given 
to  them  by  the  profane  historians.  The  same  aptitude  for  acquiring 
wealth,  the  same  bold  enterprizing  spirit,  the  same  hardy  maritime 
skill,  the  same  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts,  are  witnessed  to 
both  by  the  Bible  and  by  Homer.  In  concluding  this  period,  Mr. 
Bawlinson  observes,  "  We  have  been  engaged  with  a  dark  period, — 
a  period  when  the  nations  of  the  world  had  little  converse  with  one 
another,  when  civiUzation  was  but  beginning,  when  the  knowledge 
of  letters  was  confined  within  narrower  bounds,  when  no  country 
but  Egypt  had  a  literature,  and  when  Egypt  herself  was  in  a  state 
of  unusual  depression.''^  Yet  still  there  are  Egyptian  records, 
Assyrian  Inscriptions,  Persian  palaces,  Phcenician  coins  and  his- 
tories, the  earliest  Greek  poetry:  thus  amid  the  gloom  of  this  dark 
period,  the  torch  of  truth  still  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  third  period,  which  extends  from  the  accession  of  Rehoboam 
to  the  captivity  of  Judah, — the  record  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
remainder  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  in  portions  of  Isaiah,  Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  and 
Zephaniah, — is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  which  preceded  it.  Pro- 
fane history  impinges  upon  the  sacred  narrative  at  every  point,  and 
makes  ''  the  principal  difficulty  at  the  present  stage  that  of  selec- 
tion. Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  will  vie  with 
each  other  in  ofiering  to  us  proofs  that  the  Hebrew  records  for  this 
time  contain  a  true  and  authentic  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
race."^  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Bawlinson's  book  itself, 
if  they  wish  to  follow  his  very  careful  analysis  of  the  sources  from 
»  P.  109.  2  p.  U4. 
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whence  were  compiled  the  Kings  and  Chronicles.  They  will  there 
learn  more  fully  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  upon  the  history  of  his  times ;  to  note  in  detail  the  separate 
yet  confirmatory  testimony  of  Kings  and  Chronicles;  to  gather  up 
the  scattered  hints  with  which  the  other  prophetical  books  enlighten 
the  whole  subject.  The  analysis  will  serve  to  guide  them  to  the 
intelligent  study  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  bringing  out 
the  full  force  of  minute  facts,  which,  unobtrusive  as  they  seem  to 
be,  have  yet  an  appreciable  and  marked  value. 

To  proceed  to  the  profane  history.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
abundantly  establish  the  existence  of  Israel  and  Judah  as  two  dis- 
tinct kingdoms.  The  invasion  of  Judsea  by  Shishak  has  been 
commemorated  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  at  Kamack ;  and 
the  "  Melchi  Yuda  ^^  is  found  in  the  list  of  his  captured  towns  and 
districts.  The  irruption  of  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9 ; 
xvi.  8)  upon  Judsea,  under  Asa,  occurred  when  '^the  King  of 
Egypt  was  an  Osorkon, — a  name  identical  in  its  root  consonants 
with  Zerach/^^  who,  according  to  the  monuments,  was  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt  at  that  time.  In  Ahab's  wife,  "  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal/^  we  have  not  only  a  Phoenician  name,  but  a 
regal  name,  which  Menander  informs  us  governed  the  Tyrians  at 
that  time;  the  Tyrian  historian  who  tells  us  of  the  Phcenician 
famine  in  the  reign  of  Eth-baal,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  a 
famine  connected  with  Elijah^s  prophecy  to  Ahab,  and  with  the 
wondrous  events  of  Carmel.  The  Cuneiform  Annals  are  first  quoted 
in  corroboration  of  the  events  in  the  wonderful  life  of  Ben-hadad, 
the  King  of  Damascus,  who  thrice  came  up  against  Ahab ;  the  first 
time  retreating  with  great  slaughter,  the  second  losing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  men ;  and  only  after  a  three  years^  war 
does  he  defeat  Ahab.  The  Cuneiform  record  confirms  the  Bible  nar- 
rative in  giving  Hazael  the  kingdom  immediately  after  Benhadad. 
For  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Jehu,  the  Assyrian  annals, 
the  Tyrian  records,  and  the  Egyptian  records  all  fail ;  while  "  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  political  contact  between  these  countries 
and  Palestine  during  the  period  in  question.'^^  The  invasion  of 
Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  is  confirmed  by 
Assyrian  documents,  which  preserve  to  us  distinct  notices  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon, 
notices  which  accord  most  wonderfully  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
which  end  with  Esar-haddon.  Of  Tiglath-Pileser^s  two  invasions 
of  Israel,  described  in  2  Kings,  the  second  is  recorded  in  an 
Assyrian  fragment.  Ahaz  visited  Tiglath-Pileser  at  Damascus, 
and  the  new  altar  that  he  set  up  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on 
his  return  was  doubtless  an  Assyrian  altar,  a  '' formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  worship  of  the  sovereign  country .^^^  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Bawlinson's  most  felicitous  explanations.     Shalmaneser  and 
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his  succesBor,  Sargon^  (who  is  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,)  succeeded  Tiglath-Pileser,  probably  the  builder  of  the 
great  palace  at  Khorsabad ;  he  who  did  what  the  monuments  re- 
present him  as  doing,  "  leading  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners  and 
the  Ethiopians  captives/'  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  eontain  a 
full  account  of  his  campaign  with  Hezekiah ;  and  his  Syrian  expe- 
dition, so  miraculously  terminated,  is  allowed  to  be  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  c.  141) ;  and  his  murder  by  his  sons^  itself  not  men- 
tioned, seems  confirmed  by  the  sons'  flight  into  Armenia,  which 
was  an  independent  state,  with  no  good  feeling  towards  Assyria. 
After  the  reign  of  Esar*haddon,  the  place  of  Assyria  is  occupied  by 
Babylon.  This  transfer  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  profane  writers, 
and  the  truth  of  the  sacred  narrative  allowed  on  all  hands.  It  is 
upon  the  later  times  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  records  throw  so  much  light.  The  histories  of  So  and 
Tirhakah,  and  Pharaoh-Necho  and  Pharaoh-Hophra,  are  all  eluci- 
dated and  explained.  The  naine  of  So  is  resolved  into  Seveh,  and 
a  king  of  the  name  of  Sevech,  or  Sevechus,  appears  in  Manetho's 
lists :  Tirhakah  is  the  Tarcus  or  Taracus  of  Manetho,  the  Tehrak  of 
the  monuments,  and  the  Tearchon  of  Strabo:  Pharaoh-Necho 
stands  as  Neku  on  the  monuments,  as  Neco  in  Herodotus,  and  as 
Nechao  in  Manetho :  while,  lastly,  Pharaoh-Hophra  corresponds  to 
Manetho's  Haphris,  Herodotus'  Apries,  and  the  monumental  Haifra- 
het  or  Haifra.  Merodach-baladan,  who  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Mardoc-empal  of  the  list,  we  learn,  sent  letters  to  Hezekiah, 
partly  to  inquire  about  the  astronomical  wonder  of  the  sun-dial, 
which  was  natural  in  a  country  where  astronomy  stood  so  high  as 
a  study.  Berosus  confirms  this  embassy  in  all  the  main  parti- 
culars, and  testifies  also  to  the  re-conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
from  Necho  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  siege  of  Tyre  was  spoken 
of  by  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  by  the  Tyrian  historians. 

Here  Mr.  Rawlinson  closes  this  period,  which  he  regards  as  one 
of  comparative  light ;  light  derived  from  the  abstracts  of  Berosus 
and  Manetho,  contained  in  Egyptian  annals ;  from  Tyrian  histories ; 
from  Grecian  investigation ;  from  contemporary  Assyrian  records ; 
from  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  And  what  is  the  result  of  the 
Bible  history  when  so  enlightened  ?  We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Raw- 
linson's  own  words :  "  The  result  is,  a  general  confirmation  of  the 
entire  body  of  leading  facts,  minute  confirmation  occasionally,  and 
a  complete  absence  of  anything  that  can  reasonably  be  viewed  as 
serious  discrepancy."^ 

fTo  be  concluded  in  the  next  number  J 
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RATIONALISM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Part  V. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Colenso^  the  Bishop  of  Natal^  must  be  familiar 
to  our  readers :  his  Lordship's  sanction  or  toleration  of  polygamy 
amongst  the  heathen  converts  of  South  Africa  has  excited  much 
animadversion^  and  was  mentioned  during  recent  debates  in  Con- 
vocation. The  importance  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  raised 
is  indeed  obvious^  and  will  be  further  seen  from  the  remarks  at  a 
recent  public  meetingi  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town : 

"There  were"  (says  the  Bishop,)  ''Questions  of  great  importance 
growing  up  in  our  different  possessions  which  needed  to  be  considered 

as  that  of  polygamy,  which  was  becoming  of  great  importance 

in  his  part  of  Africa,  and  which  was  likely  to  be  decided  in  different 
ways  in  different  dioceses."^ 

The  opinion  of  Bishop  Colenso  on  the  subject  has  been  set  forth 
in  a  work  published  a  few  years  ago,  fnHn  which  an  tttract  shall 
now  be  given.     He  says : 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point,  that  the 
usual  practice  of  enforcing  the  separation  of  wives  from  their  husbands, 
on  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  quite  unwarrantable,  and  opposed 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  our  Lord.  It  is  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  and  placing  a  stumbling-block,  which  He  has  not  set,  directly  in 
the  way  of  their  receiving  the  Gospel.  Suppose  a  Eafirman  advanced 
in  years  with  three  or  four  wives,  as  is  common  among  them,  who  have 
been  legally  married  to  him,  according  to  the  practice  of  their  land, 
(and  the  Kafir  laws  are  very  strict  on  this  point,  and  Kafir  wives  per- 
fectly chaste  and  virtuous,)  have  lived  with  him  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  have  borne  him  children,  and  served  him  faithfully  and  affec* 
tionately — as  undoubtedly  many  of  these  poor  creatures  do— what 
right  have  we  to  require  this  man  to  cast  off  his  wives,  and  cause  them 
in  the  eyes  of  all  their  people  to  commit  adultery,  because  he  becomes 
a  Christian  ?  What  is  to  become  of  their  children  7  Who  is  to  have 
the  care  of  them  ?  And  what  is  the  use  of  our  reading  to  them  the 
Bible  stories  of  Abraham,  Israel,  and  David,  with  their  many  wives  ? 
I  have  hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  any  decisive  Church  authority  on  the 
subject.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  matter  of  instant  urgency  in  our  missions, 
and  must  be  decided  without  delay  in  one  way  or  other.  I  may  add, 
that  I  returned  to  England  in  the  Indiana,  with  an  excellent  old  Baptist 
missionary  from  Burmah,  Dr.  Mason ;  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  whole  body  of  American  missionaries  in  Bur- 
mah,  afler  some  difference  in  opinion,  in  which  he  himself  sided  de- 
cidedly with  the  advocates  of  the  separation  system,  have,  in  the  early 
1  Guardian,  May  25th. 
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part  of  the  year  1853,  at  a  convocation,  where  two  delegates  attended 
from  America,  and  where  this  point  was  specially  debated,  come  to  an 
unanimous  decision  to  admit  in  future  polygamists  of  old  standing  to 
Communion,  but  not  to  offices  in  the  Church.  I  must  say,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  right  and  reasonable  course.  In  the  next  gene- 
ration— but  not  in  this — we  may  expect  to  get  rid  of  this  evil ;  for,  of 
course,  no  convert  would  be  allowed  to  become  a  polygamist  after  bap- 
tism, or  to  increase  the  number  of  his  wives."^ 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Bishop  Colenso  with  its  argumentative 
proof,  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Now  in  order  that  the  subject 
may  be  clearly  understood,  we  must  carefully  notice  the  difference  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Old  and  New  dispensation.  The  careless  and 
ill-considered  remarks  of  Bishop  Colenso  are  highly  censurable, 
when  he  instances,  as  a  warrant  for  the  Kafir  practice,  the  polyga- 
my of  Abraham,  David,  and  others ;  since  he  gives  no  intimation 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  teaching  or  permission  of 
the  Old  and  New  Law,  or  rather  if  his  argument  can  be  supposed 
to  have  any  weight,  he  implies  that  their  teaching  on  the  subject  is 
strictly  harmonious.  But  if  the  practice  of  the  Old  Testament  saints 
may  in  this  respect  be  a  pattern  to  ourselves,  the  permission  of 
polygamy  must  necessarily  be  conceded,  and  thus  Christianity  will 
be  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  foul  and  degraded  system 
of  Mormonism.  Polygamy  was  undoubtedly  allowed  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation:  God  *' winked ''  at  it  during  the  corrupt 
moral  state  of  the  Jews,  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils; 
but  our  Lord  when  the  question  of  divorce  was  brought  before 
Him,  indirectly  at  least  forbad  it,  by  an  appeal  to  the  original  crea- 
tion, when  OoD  only  made  a  male  and  a  female,  {ap<rev  kol) 
9^Xu,)  and  thus  He  taught  that  polygamy  could  neither  have  been 
contemplated,  nor  even  have  been  possible,  according  to  God's 
original  institution.  That  our  Lord  did  thus  intend,  though  the 
question  was  not  directly  brought  before  Him,  to  forbid  polygamy, 
the  whole  Church  has  ever  believed,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact,  that  polygamy  has  never  either  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  been 
tolerated  in  her  communion.  But  a  reference  to  the  Apostolic 
usage,  which  is  brought  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  will  show 
beyond  doubt  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  our  Lord's  words,  and 
this  evidence  becomes  important  and  conclusive,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  beset  the  missionary 
in  South  Africa,  must  have  occurred  during  the  Apostolic  age. 
Kafir  husbands  have  often  three  or  four  wives;  and  when  the 
Apostles  preached  polygamy  was  common  amongst  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  ;^  and  we  have  no  intimation  that  the  same  licence  was 

1  "  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal/'  by  Bishop  Colenso,  pp.  140.1.     Camb.  1855. 

3  Theodoret  says :  **  TldKcu  yhp  €ii^€i(rav  Ka\  "EWriyts  Koti  *lov9a7oi  Koi  i6o  Kot 
rourl  Kod  irXtiocrt  y^pot^i  *v6fitp  ydfiov  Kctrti  rainhv  awoiKuv.**  Quoted  from  Whitby's 
"  Commentary."  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 
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aUowed  to  converts  whicli  Bisbop  Colenso  woald  conoede  to  the 
Kafirs.  Nay,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  such  licence  was  not  allowed 
to  them,  but  that  only  one  wife  (the  one  we  may  suppose  whom  the 
convert  first  married,)  was  recognised  as  being  entitled  to  that  name. 
Had  polygamy  existed  amongst  the  Christian  converts  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  the  fact  would  have  been  intimated  in  the  Apostolic 
Epistles.  Let  us  consider  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  it  is  remarkable 
bow  distinct  is  the  recognition  of  the  husband  and  the  one  wife : 
'*  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her 
own  husband,^'  language  which  could  not  have  been  used  had  po- 
lygamy existed  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Or,  consider  the  same 
Apostle^s  comparison  of  the  conjugal  relationship  to  the  union  of 
Christ  and  His  Church.  S.  Paul  says,  that  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  but 
as  Christ's  Church  is  one  Body — unity  being  its  especial  charac- 
teristic— ^there  would  be  no  similarity  in  the  things  compared,  if 
the  husband  might  have  a  plurality  of  wives.  Thus  marriage 
must  necessarily  imply  the  husband  and  his  one  wife,  or  it  could 
not  be  typical  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  one  Body  which  is 
His  Church. 

But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  appeal  further  to  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture;  not  a  single  passage  can  be  quoted  from  the 
Apostolic  epistles  which  either  sanctions  polygamy,  or  affords  any 
intimation  that  it  was  allowed  even  though  temporarily  by  the 
Apostles,  or  that  it  existed  at  all  in  the  early  Church.  Again 
Bisbop  Colenso  is  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  that  the  Kafir  has 
often  three  or  four  wives  who  by  the  heathen  law  are  married  to 
him,  and  he  would  add,  probably,  that  the  heathen  contract  of 
marriage  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Church  as  undoubtedly 
valid.  Admitting  this,  we  must  consider  that  when  the  Kafir  be- 
comes a  Christian,  he  places  himself  under  the  obligations  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  as  the  Gospel  prohibits  polygamy,  the  heathen 
contract,  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  law,  is  necessarily  null 
and  void.  But  Bishop  Colenso's  remarks,  notwithstanding  his 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  body  of  American  missionaries, 
evidently  indicate  much  doubt  and  uneasiness  of  mind ;  he  wishes 
only  to  sanction  polygamy  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  hints 
that  it  may  terminate  with  the  present  generation.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Bishop  cannot  countenance  the  practice,  though 
temporarily,  unless  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  sinful  or  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  teaching,  otherwise  it  would  be  most  criminal 
to  give  the  usage  any  toleration  whatever.  But  if  polygamy  be  not 
as  regards  a  Christian,  sinful,  but  only  undesirable  or  inexpedient — 
to  be  placed  amongst  adiaphora,  is  it  probable,  when  the  Bisbop^s 
temporary  permission  expires,  that  he  can  get  rid  of  it  at  all  ?  If 
the  reasons  for  its  permission  are  valid,  and  they  can  only  be  valid 
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if  this  permigsion  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel  law^  the  same 
reasons  may  obviously  be  urged  for  its  continuance,  and  thus  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  polygamy  may  at  last  become  the  characteristic  of 
the  Christianity  of  South  Africa.  Bishop  Colenso  adds  that  a 
Kafir  would  not  ^of  course'  be  allowed  after  baptism  to  add  to  the 
number  of  his  wives;  but  why  not?  If  Christianity  does  not 
really  forbid  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  Bishop  Colenso  has  already 
settled  the  question  by  allowing  the  baptized  to  live  in  polygamy, 
on  what  ground  can  he  arbitrarily  determine,  that  afterwards  they 
must  not  be  permitted  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives? 
Should  we  grant  that  polygamy  is  allowable  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, then  no  valid  reason  for  such  a  prohibition  can  possibly  be 
alleged.  Once  more  the  Bishop  brings  forward  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  trials  of  converts,  should  the  separation  of  the  Kafir  from 
his  wives  be  enforced,  and  thus  that  impediments  will  be  placed  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Conversion  from  heathenism  must 
involve  certain  trials  and  sacrifices  which  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity  were  far  greater  than  any  which  can  now  be  ex- 
perienced. But  such  objections  are  wholly  beside  the  mark  if 
polygamy  has  been  really  forbidden  by  the  Christian  law,  and  its 
permission  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  expediency,  nor  would  they  have 
been  urged  as  entitled  to  any  weight  whatever,  if  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  heathenism  had  been 
duly  considered. 

We  have  before  spoken  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
of  the  practice  of  certain  writers  to  make  use  of  the  terminology  of 
the  Church  as  the  vehicle  for  maintaining  novel  and  heterodox 
opinions  which  are  contradictory  to  her  teaching.  The  views  of 
Bishop  Colenso  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  we 
shall  now  bring  before  our  readers  will  supply  another  illustration 
of  the  same  practice.  The  Bishop,  as  we  shall  find,  maintains  a 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  yet,  as  will  appear  from  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  phrase,  wholly  repudiates  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  mere  use  of  Catholic  phraseology 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  orthodox  belief.  The 
advocates  of  novel  opinions  gain  currency  for  their  teaching  by  the 
use  of  terms  which  are  common  amongst  standard  writers,  and  they 
would  thus  (perhaps  unconsciously)  persuade  themselves  and  their 
readers  that  they  are  strictly  orthodox.  Bishop  Colenso's  views 
will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  which  shall  now  be  given  from  two 
sermons  preached  a  year  ago  in  his  diocese,^  the  text  is  taken  from 
S.  John  vi.  51.     He  says : — 

''What  then  do  these  expressions  mean  in  the  text?    What  are  we 

'  Two  Sermons  on  Spiritual  eating  in  the  Holy  Encharisti  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Peter's,  MonUburg,  b^  John  William,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Pietermaritzbnrg,  1858. 
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id  understand  by  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
Man  f  Now  in  the  first  place  it  is  plain  tbit  oar  Lord  is  not  here 
referring  expressly  and  exclusively  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  we 
call  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  I  say  this  is  plain, 
because  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  yet  instituted, 
and  yet  He  seems  to  speak  as  if  there  were  those  who  were  already 
eating  His  Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood,  and  who  actually  had  thereby 
eternal  life.  For  He  says,  'Whoso  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  Mv 
Blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  At  all 
events,  if  the  spiritual  food  of  wliich  He  is  here  speakiog,  were  only  to 
be  obtained  by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  then  those  whom  He 
was  addressing,  the  apostles  whom  He  had  chosen,  the  disciples  whom 
He  was  teaching,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  eaten  the  Flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  this  way,  nor  drunk  His  Blood,  would  hare  *  no  life  in 
them.'  Moreover,  the  holy  men  of  old,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  patriarchs,  psidmists,  and  prophets  would  have  had  no  life  in  them 
— would  have  died  in  their  sins  and  perished.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
mass  of  human  kind  who  would  all  be  lying  under  a  sentence  of  death, 
notwithstanding  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  and  the 
publishing  of  those  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  &c."^ 

Now  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  of  Bishop  Colenso 
that  our  Lord  could  not  have  alluded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  S. 
John  to  the  Holy  Eucharist^  because  that  sacrament  was  not  yet 
instituted^  we  may  mention  that  the  same  objection  may  be  urged 
in  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  which  our  Lord 
before  its  institution^  also  declared  to  be  necessary  for  salvation ; 
since  that  there  is  a  direct  reference  in  S.  John  iii.  5  to  holy  bap- 
tism is  not  only  obvious  from  the  words  of  the  passage  itself^  but 
the  Church  Catholic  in  all  ages  has  thus  understood  the  passage, 
and  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Office  for  Adult  Bapljism,  sanc- 
tions the  same  interpretation.  We  might  say,  in  Bishop  Colenso's 
language,  that  as  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  not  been  born 
again  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  they  had  not  entered  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Our  Lord  undoubtedly,  as  a  learned  commentator  has 
suggested,^  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  His  disciples  by 
allusions  more  or  less  distinct,  before  He  openly  revealed  or  de- 
clared certain  mysteries  of  the  faith.  The  Fathers  unanimously 
believed  that  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John  there  is  a  direct  refer- 

'  Two  Sermons.     Serm.  I.,  p.  5. 

'  *'  Adde,  consaetadinem  fuisse  Christi  majora  mysteria  anteqnam  re  ipsa  fierent 
insimiare,  at  ad  ea  cam  fierent  ezdpienda  inteUigendaque  disdpuloe  emdiret,  as- 
snefaceret,  prsepararet,  ejusqne  rei  rationem  reddere,  ut  eum  factum  Jkerit  eredatii, 
ut  non  seandalizemini :  ut  eorum  remnucixmini,  quia  ego  disi  tfobig.  Anteqnam 
baptismum  institueret,  dixit,  nisi  quis  renatus  fiierit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu  Saneto  non 
potest  introire  in  regnum  Dei,  Antequam  moreretur  ssepe  discipnlis  dixit  se  tra- 
dendum  esse  gentibut  ad  illudendum  et  flagellandum  et  erueiflgendum ;  tertiaqne 
die  resarrectnrtim.  Anteqnam  in  coehim  ascendent  dixit,  modicum  et  tfidebitis  me 
et  iterum  modicum  non  videbitis  me,  quia  vado  ad  Patrem.  Antequam  mitteret 
Sanctnm  Spiritmm  dixit,  ego  rogabo  Patrem  et  alium  Paraeletum  dabit  vobis,  Cre- 
dendum  profecto  est  et  de  Eucharistise  sacramento  quo  vix  majns  nllum  mysteriam 
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ence  to  the  Holy  Eucharist^  and  even  S.  Augustine  and  a  fe^ 
others  who  also  give  a  figurative  meaning,  still  admit  and  recognise 
the  literal  sense.  Besides^  our  Lord's  words  expressly  show — 
which  overthrows  Bishop  Golenso's  argument — that  the  Eucha- 
ristic  gift,  though  declared  to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  had  not 
been  already  given,  but  was  only  then  promised  to  His  disciples. 
"The  bread  which  I  will  give  (Scocrco)  is  My  Flesh  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world/'  Though  our  Lord  declares,  that  to  eat 
the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  to  drink  His  Blood  are  necessary 
for  salvation,  and  that  whoso  eateth  His  Flesh  and  drinketh  His 
Blood  hath  eternal  life,  yet  in  such  general  statements  certain 
limitations  are  necessarily  implied.  A  precept  is  only  binding  upon 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  given,  and  who  have  thus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  it ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  passage,  all  would 
admit,  that  a  right  disposition  of  heart  is  needed  ere  the  blessed 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  can  be  received  uiito  salvation.  The 
saints  of  the  old  covenant  had,  we  may  be  assured,  the  grace 
necessary  for  salvation,  though  they  had  not  our  especial  Christian 
gifts  bestowed  through  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  They  died  in 
faith,  and  yet  "received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided 
some  better  thing  for  us/'  After  the  passage  already  given,  the 
Bishop  thus  sets  forth  his  own  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  S.  John,  and  of  the  Eucharistic  presence. 

"  I  do  not  believe  indeed  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  speaking  ex- 
pressly of  the  Holy  Eacharist  at  all  in  this  passage.  Yet  if  we  wish  to 
find  the  true  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  made  plain  to  ns,  we  may  find  it 
here.  For  here  our  blessed  Lord  condescends  to  teach  us  what  that 
holy  feast  is  meant  to  signify — how  while  it  is  itself  a  feast,  a  means  of 
grace  and  spiritual  strength  to  all  who  worthily  receive  it,  it  is  a  sign 
and  pledge  to  us  of  that  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood,  by  which  alone  our  souls  can  live,  and  which  is  carried  on  within 
us  by  every  act  of  true  faith  which  we  exercise  upon  the  life  and  death 
of  our  risen  Lord,  as  really  and  truly,  and  in  the  very  same  kind  of 
way  as  when  we  meet  together  at  His  command,  and  eat  the  Bread  and 
drink  the  Wine  *  in  remembrance  of  Him/  Beware  then,  brethren,  of 
attaching  a  superstitious  meaning  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  fuTict/inff 
that  our  Lord  is  present  to  us  more  really  when  we  eat  and  drink  at 
His  holy  table  than  He  is  when  we  are  privileged  to  have  communion 
with  Him  at  any  other  time,  and  in  any  other  manner,  as  if  by  partak- 
ing of  the  consecrated  Bread  and  Wine,  We  are  made  in  some  mysterious 
way  more  truly  partakers  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  than  we  are  by 
virtue  of  any  other  act  of  living  faith,  whether  wrought  in  our  secret 
chamber,  or  among  the  busy  duties  of  daily  life,  or  amidst  the  prayers  and 

est,  antequam  re  ipsa  institueret,  disseruisse.  Nam  si  nihil  dum  sdentibus  disci- 
pulis  de  improviso  dixisset,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  utique  exhomiissent,  aut  certe 
dubitassent,  interrogassentque  quid  ea  verba  sibi  veUent.  Atqiii  non  exhorrescunt, 
nihil  addubitant,  nihil  interrogant ;  jam  igitar  Christum  de  ea  re  ante  disserentem 
andiverant    Ubi  qiieeso  nisi  hie  ?'' — Maldonati  Commentarii  in  Joan.  vi.  53. 
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praises  of  the  great  congregation.  It  is  the  result  of  man's  theorising, 
aod  not  derived  from  God's  revelation,  to  attempt  to  make  a  distinction 
in  kind  between  our  Lord's  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  that 
which  fie  vouchsafes  to  us  when  we  kneel  in  our  own  retirement,  or 
meet  in  our  ordinary  assemblies  for  the  common  worship  of  prayer  and 
praise." 

And  again  : 

"'I  am  the  living  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.'  Tes, 
brethren,  our  blessed  Lord  is  always  present  with  us,  as  really  and 
truly  present,  and  in  the  very  same  kind  of  way  when  we  bow  our 
hearts  before  Him  in  public  or  in  private — when  we  speak  the  word  of 
truth  and  love,  or  act  the  deed  of  faith  in  His  Name  in  the  commonest 
walk  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  our  every-day  duties  and  charities — as  when 
on  some  high  festival  we  gather  together  around  His  Board  and  keep 
the  Feast  at  His  command.     This,  indeed,  is  that  B/eel  Presence  of  our 

Lord,  of  which  you  have  doubtless  heard Our  Blessed  Lord 

does  not  mean  that  by  eating  once  or  twice  only  in  our  lives,  or  once 
a  month,  or  once  a  week,  this  heavenly  Food,  when  it  is  offered  to  us  in 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  we  shall  '  have  eternal  life.'  He  means  that  we 
should  be  eating  it  continually,  that  it  may  become  as  it  were  incorpo- 
rated with  our  whole  spiritual  frame  by  a  true  living  faith,  the  very 
strength  and  sustenance  of  our  spirit's  life.  Let  this  be  the  use  we 
make  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  not  to  regard  it,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
old,  as  *  a  tremendous  Mystery,'  only  to  be  approached  by  us  with  un- 
utterable fear  and  trembling,  as  something  wholly  different  frdm  the 
rest  of  our  daily  spiritual  life,  in  the  hope  of  then  realising  in  some  in- 
effable extraordinary  way  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  as  we  do  not  at 
other  times.  But  let  us  come  to  it  as  the  appointed  means  of  keeping 
us  in  mind  of  that  far  more  awfiil,  but  withal  cheering,  hope-inspiring 
life-giving  Mystery,  of  the  Real  Presence  with  us  of  our  Lord  at  all 
times,  of  our  dependance  upon  Him,  of  our  union  with  Him-- as  a 
means  for  helping  us  and  quickening  us  to  work  out  our  salvation  daily 

with  fear  and  trembling Thanks   be  to  God  we  may  feed 

thus  upon  the  living  Bread — ^yea  we  may  feed  upon  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  our  Lord — on  Sundays  and  on  week-days,  from  day 
to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  even  when  we  cannot  press  the  Sacrament 
with  our  lips  at  all,  if  we  are  feeding  in  our  hearts  by  faith  upon  Him."^ 

The  above  extracts  will  show  that  Bishop  Colenso  whilst  retaining, 
or  at  least  not  rejecting  the  name,  expressly  denies  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence.  The  Bishop  does  not  believe  that  our  Lord  is  pre- 
sent in  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  in  a  Sacrament ;  but  that  He  is  only 
present  to  us  when  we  exercise  an  act  of  faith  towards  Him,  whether 
in  the  Sacrament  or  at  any  other  time ;  and  that  He  is  not  more 
really  present  when  we  eat  and  drink  at  His  holy  Table,  than  when 
we  have  communion  with  Him  at  any  other  time  and  in  any  other 
manner;  and   that  there   is   no  distinction  in  kind  between  our 

I  Two  Sermons,  pp.  5,  6,  7,  9,  10. 
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Lord's  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharisti  and  His  Presence  at  any 
other  time  when  we  exercise  an  act  of  faith  in  Him.  The  first  and 
obvious  obiection  to  the  Bishop's  opinion^  which  is  identical  with 
the  Zuinglian  heresy^  is  its  inconsistency  with  the  sacramental 
nature  of  the  Holy  Eucharist^  which  must^  as  such,  consist  of  two 
parts^  an  outward  sign  and  an  inward  grace^  which  the  outward 
sign  is  the  means  and  pledge  of  conveying.  But  the  Bishop's 
theory  disconnects  the  two  parts  of  the  Sacrament^  and  makes  the 
inward  grace  either  present  or  absent^  according  to  the  faith  of  the 
communicant ;  and  thus  the  Holy  Eucharist  becomes  at  one  time 
a  Sacrament  and  a  channel  of  grace^  and  at  another  loses  its  sacra- 
mental nature,  and  is  only  a  bare  and  ineffective  sign  I  Again,  we 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  kind  between  our  Lord's  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist and  at  any  other  time,  since  if  there  be  not  a  special  Pre- 
sence in  that  Holy  Sacrament,  but  the  Presence  when  vouchsafed 
is  what  may  be  called  accidental,  and  is  only  the  ordinary  mani-» 
festation  of  our  Lord  to  us  when  we  perform  acts  of  faith  and 
love,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  there  is  no  sacramental  Pre* 
sence  whatever  I  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Bishop 
Golenso  speaks  in  disparagement  of  the  Catholic  language  of  an- 
cient Fathers  and  Liturgies  on  the  ''  tremendous  mystery  "  of  the 
Altar :  his  theory  would  render  the  term  inapplicable  and  unmean- 
ing. Nor  can  we  understand  in  what  sense  the  Bishop,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  admonishes  the  faithful  "  to  consider 
the  dignity  of  that  Holy  Mystery,  and  the  great  peril  of  the  un- 
worthy receiving  thereof,''  since  having  excluded  from  the  Holy 
Eucharist  the  Sacramental  Presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and 
changed  the  divine  and  heavenly  banquet  to  the  partaking  together 
of  a  little  bread  and  wine,  the  appellation  of  mystery  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist  becomes  obviously  inappropriate  and  absurd,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  discover  wherein  should  consist  the  peril  of  an  un- 
worthy communion. 

Bishop  Colenso  published  a  few  years  ago  a  volume  of  Village 
Sermons,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Maurice,  in 
which  the  Bishop  acknowledges  ''the  inestimable  blessings  de- 
rived from  his  teaching;"  and  proceeds  to  specify  "important 
truths,"  which  Mr.  Maurice,  more  than  any  other  living  author, 
had  taught  him  to  realise,  and  that  he  (the  Bishop)  intends,  in  the 
strength  of  this  "  precious  faith,"  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  Bishop 
among  the  heathen,  to  which  God  had  called  him.  Such  being 
the  sympathy  and  general  harmonjr  in  religious  belief  of  the  two 
writers,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  bring  before  our  readers  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Maurice,  which  will  not  only  present  ra- 
tionalism in  a  somewhat  new  phase,  but  which  will  also  indirectly 
furnish  a  further  illustration  of  the  Bishop's  teaching.  Of  Mr. 
Maurice's  teaching  generally  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a  complete 
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and  strictly  accurate  summary;  our  readers  must  form  their  own 
opinion  from  the  extracts  which  shall  be  laid  before  them.  The 
writer's  language  and  statements  are  often  equally  vague  and  in- 
definite, and  leave  us  either  in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity  as  to  his 
intended  meaning,  or  perhaps  with  the  impression  that  a  Chris- 
tianas belief,  whether  sound  or  heterodox,  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  On  certain  important  points  of  faith,  however,  as  our 
extracts  will  show,  Mr.  Maurice's  heterodox  statements  cannot  be 
mistaken  or  misunderstood.  Our  first  quotations  shall  be  given 
in  illustration  of  the  writer's  view  on  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture*     He  says : 

"  Either  we  must  set  at  nought  the  faith  of  those  who  have  clung  to 
the  Bible,  and  found  a  meaning  in  it  when  the  doctors  could  not  inter- 
pret it,  or  we  must  forego  the  demand  which  we  make  on  the  consciences 
of  young  men,  when  we  compel  them  to  declare  that  they  regard  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  generically  unlike  that  which  Goo  bestows 
on  His  children  in  this  dav  ....  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  were 
lying  in  shadow  for  me,  in  which  I  could  see  little  meaning,  have  come 
forth  into  clearness,  because  I  met  with  hard  passages  in  myself,  or  in 
society,  which  I  could  not  construe  without  their  help.  And  I  have 
found  this  to  be  the  case  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  I  have  rested 
my  faith  on  the  God  whom  the  Bible  declares  to  me,  and  not  upon 
my  conclusions  respecting  the  authenticity  of  different  books.  These 
conclusions  may  be  sonnd ; — I  hope  they  are ;  but  they  may  not  be 
sound.  My  understanding  is  very  liable  to  error ;  and  how  can  those 
who  require  me  to  consider  the  Bible  as  alone  free  from  error,  encou- 
rage me  at  the  same  moment  to  transfer  that  immunity  to  myself  7 
This  they  must  do,  if  they  will  not  let  me  first  of  all  accept  the  canon 
of  Scripture  as  given  to  me,  and  secondly  rise  gradually  to  believe,  not 
on  the  authority  of  any  Samaritan  woman,  or  Church  doctor,  but  be- 
cause I  have  heard  Christ  for  myself  speaking  to  me  out  of  this  book, 
and  speaking  to  me  in  my  heart,  and  therefore  know  that  He  is  indeed 
that  SAVIOUR  who  should  come  into  the  world*  On  his  way  to  this 
discovery  a  man  may  have  to  pass,  as  numbers  have  passed  before  him, 
through  terrible  struggles  and  contradictions  of  mind.  But  you  be- 
lieve it  is  true,  do  you  not  ?  You  think  God  has  revealed  it,  do  yon 
not  7  Ton  believe  He  lives,  do  you  not  7  If  so.  He  can  perhaps  take 
about  as  good  care  of  His  truth,  His  book,  His  creatures,  and  the  uni- 
verse as  you  or  I  can.  He  can  teach  us  without  a  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, which  is  taking  the  place  it  is  to  be  feared  in  many  minds  not 
only  of  fidth.in  inspiration,  but  of  faith  in  Him.  For  the  different 
forms  in  which  this  theory  expresses  itself  I  care  little.  If  any  one  likes 
to  talk  of  a  verbal  inspiration,  if  that  phrase  conveys  some  substantial 
meaning  to  his  mind,  by  all  means  let  him  keep  it.  He  cannot  go 
further  than  I  should  in  calling  for  a  laborious  and  reverent  attention 
to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  in  denouncing  the  unreasonable  no-t 
tion  that  thoughts  and  words  can  be  separated ;  that  the  life  which  is 
in  one  must  not  penetrate  the  other.  If  any  one  hkes  to  speak  of 
plenary  inspiration  I  would  not  complain ;  I  object  to  the  inspiration 
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which  people  talk  of  for  being  too  empty»  not  for  being  too  full.  These 
forms  of  speech  are  petty  toys  for  those  who  have  leisure  to  play  with 
them ;  and  if  they  are  not  made  so  hard  as  to  do  mischief,  the  use 
of  them  should  never  be  checked.  But  they  do  not  belong  to  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  for  those  who  are  struggling  with  life  and  death ; 
such  persons  want  not  a  plenary  inspiration  or  a  verbal  inspiration,  but 
a  Book  of  Life ;  and  they  will  know  that  they  have  such  a  book  when 
you  have  courage  to  tell  them,  that  there  is  a  Spirit  with  them  Who 
will  guide  them  into  the  truth  of  it."^ 

Mr.  Maurice  then  endeavours  to  answer  the  objection,  that  his 
theory  will  produce  ''a  plentiful  crop  of  ranters  and  fanatics.^' 
He  says  we  cannot  be  witnesses  against  fanaticism, 

**  by  setting  at  nought  all  belief  in  spiritual  operations,  by  referring  all  that 
is  spoken  of  them  in  Scripture  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  That  plan  has 
been  tried ;  none  ever  failed  so  completely  and  shamefiiUy.  We  cannot  do 
it  by  the  course  which  our  modern  Evangelical  school,  renouncing  the 
maxims  of  their  forefathers,  seem  inclined  to  recommend — the  course 
of  setting  up  the  Bible  as  a  book,  which  encloses  all  that  may  lawfully 
be  called  inspiration.  That  plan  is  under  trial,  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  present  indications,  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  general  alienation  from 
the  Bible,  a  wide-spread  unbelief  in  Christianity.  There  is  another 
method — may  we  have  faith  to  follow  it  out !  It  is  that  of  saying  to 
our  countrymen  of  every  order  and  degree,  The  Father  of  all  hath 
sent  forth  ^  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  that  you  may  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons.  He  has  baptised  you  with  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  and 
that  Spirit  would  be  crying  in  your  hearts,  Abba,  Father.  That  Spi- 
rit would  be  leading  you  into  fellowship  with  all  your  brethren.  That 
Spirit  would  be  making  you  humble,  teachable,  courageous,  free.  That 
Spirit  would  claim  all  things  for  you — common  books  and  the  chief 
Book,  nature  and  grace,  earth  and  heaven."^ 

A  perusal  of  the  above  extracts  will  show  the  identity  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  writer  with  that  of  Dr.  Williams,  and  other  writers  pre- 
viously noticed.  Neither  Mr.  Maurice,  nor  Dr.  Williams,  limit 
inspiration  properly  so  called  to  the  Sacred  Writers,  but  consider 
it  as  a  gift  possessed  equally  by  all  Christians.  Mr.  Maurice  says 
that  this  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  "  is  not  ge- 
nerically  unlike  that  which  God  now  bestows  on  His  children :" 
and  the  opinion  is  censured,  that  the  Bible  "  is  a  book  which  en- 
closes all  that  may  lawfully  be  called  inspiration.^'  He  adds,  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Scripture  on  the  autho- 
rity of  "  a  Church  doctor '/'  but  because  he  has  heard  Christ 
speaking  to  him  out  of  this  book  in  his  heart,  and  that  disputes 
about  inspiration  are  quite  unimportant,  until  we  have  the  courage 
to  tell  every  one  that  there  is  a  Spirit  with  them  which  will  guide 

1  **  Theological  Essays."  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Pp.  338,  343—6.  Camb.  1853. 

2  Ibid.  p.  348— 9. 
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tbem  into  the  truth  of  Scripture.  Bat  the  theory  of  Mr.  Maurice 
has  not  yet  been  brought  forward  in  its  complete  form.  He  con- 
siders that  all  men^  whether  baptized  or  not^  have  the  Holt  Spirit  ; 
or^  as  he  sometimes  says^  Christ  dwelling  in  them  to  guide  them 
into  all  truths  and  thus  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  somewhat  con- 
temptuous allusion  to  Church  doctors  and  theories  of  inspiration. 
He  says : 

'' There  is  a  light  within  you,  close  to  you.  Do  you  know  it?  Are 
you  coming  to  it?  Are  you  desiring  that  it  should  penetrate  you 
through  and  through?  Oh  turn  to  it  I  Turn  from  these  idols  that 
are  surrounding  you,  from  the  confused  dark  world  of  thoughts  within 
you.  It  will  reveal  yourself  to  you^  It  will  reveal  the  world  to  you. 
....  Nay,  stay  a  moment.  I  mean  that  the  light  comes  from  a  Person 
— from  the  King  and  Lord  of  your  heart  and  spirit — from  the  Word — 
the  Son  of  God.  When  I  say,  repent,  I  say,  turn  and  confess  His 
presence.  Tou  have  always  had  it  with  you.  You  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  it.^  .  .  .  Need  Cowper  have  sunk  into  despair,  if  he  had  believed 
that  Christ  was  in  him  at  all  times,  and  was  not  dependent  upon  his 
apprehension  or  faith  ?  Would  his  evangelical  biographers  have  been 
reduced  to  the  miserable — not  always  the  successful — apology,  that  his 
madness  was  not  caused  or  aggravated  by  his  Christianity?  Might 
they  not  have  had  to  give  thanks  that  that  was  the  cure  of  it  ?  If 
Blanco  White  had  ever  learned  to  extend  that  belief  to  all  men,  would 
he  have  approached  the  confines  of  speculative  atheism  ?"^ 

Bishop  Colenso  also  says  in  the  Preface  of  his  Village  Sermons, 
to  which  we  have  referred^  that  he  had  learned  from  Mr.  Maurice 

"  to  treat  as  living  realities,  instead  of  mere  empty  formulae,  the  de- 
clarations of  God's  Word,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 

world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them 

You  have  taught  us  that  we  may  believe  and  act  daDy  in  the  belief 
that  we  are  not  an  accursed,  but  a  redeemed  race,  .  .  .  that  we  all 
belong  ndt  to  the  devil,  but  to  Christ,  though  we  are  not  yet  all 
baptized  into  Him." 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  sense  the  Bishop  interprets 
certain  portions  of  the  Baptismal  Service — '  that  all  men  are  con- 
ceived and  bom  in  sin^  and  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God/ 
and  '  that  a  child  is  baptised  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  God's 
wrath^  received  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Churchy  and  thus  saved 
from  perishing/ — language  which  unquestionably  implies,  that  we 
do  not  by  nature  and  before  baptism,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  'belong  to  Christ.'  As  regards  Mr.  Maurice's  theory, 
it  has  the  usual  characteristic  of  a  false  and  heretical  system: 
whilst  advocating  a  true  and  Scriptural  doctrine,  he  disconnects  it 

1  Theological  Essays,  p.  117.  '  Ibid.  p.  211,  213. 
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froin  other  truths  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  portion^  and  thud 
his  theory,  though  partially,  and  viewed  ft*oiD  one  aspect,  true^  is 
really  one-sided  and  heretical.     Now  without  referring  to  the  un- 
baptized,  Mr.  Maurice  only  states  an   acknowledged  Scriptural 
truth  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  Christians  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.     S.  John  says,  "Ye  have  an  unction^  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  ye  know  all  things  ....  the  anointing  which  ye  have 
received  of  Him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 
and  is  truth  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall 
abide  in  it/'     But  this  is  only  a  portion  of  Scriptural  teaching ; 
the  Holt  Ghost  is  given  indeed  for  our  illumination  and  guid- 
ance,  but  only   to  the  baptized,   the   members   of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  He  guides  and  instructs  them  through  the  divinelyor- 
dained  ministrations  of  that  body  which  is  the  fulness  of  Him  Who 
filleth  all  in  all.     Neither  guidance  nor  illumination  is  promised 
in  Scripture,  bi:^t  through  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  her  Sa- 
cramental gifts  of  grace;  nor  is  inward  holiness  ever  separated 
from  union  with  an  outward  body  which  is  the  vehicle  of  spiritual 
grace  and  life  and  the  only  ark  of  salvation.     ''  There  is  rio  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  but  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  that,  name  is  no  otherwise  given  under  heaven 
than  in  the  Church  :"^  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
not  perish  but  have  eternal  life ;  but  it  is  also  a  revealed  truth,  that 
the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 
^*  And  what  was  then  daily  done,  hath  been  done  since  continually .'' 
The  separation  which  Mr.  Maurice  recommends,  or  at  least  sanc- 
tions, of  Christianity  from  Christ's  Body,  which  is  the  Church, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  every  man  will 
alone  suffice  for  his  guidance  and  salvation,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  union  of  believers  in  one  Body, 
and  could  only  produce  countless  sects  and  heresies,  but  the  theory 
b^s  been  already  fully  tried.     It  forms  the  characteristic  belief  of  a 
well  known  body  of  sectarians,  and  produced  especially  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  society  when  its  manifestation  was  unchecked,  its  natural 
and  nec^sary  results.    Wq  allude  to  the  Society  of  *  Friends'  or 
'  Quaker^j'  whose  opinions  will  be  seen  from  the  writings  of  their 
foundei;,  ajad  his  most  learned  and  able  expositor.     Thus  Robert 
Barclay  ^ays,  "The  seed  in  us  is  Christ,  a  spiritual  heavenly  and 
invisible  principle  in  which  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
dwells.^'    And  again,  "the  universal  saving  light  is  in  every  man 
.....  it  subsists  in  the  he^orta  of  wicked  men  even  while  they  are 

*  The  *  unctton'  or  *  anointing'  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  holy  oU  or  chrism 
with  whidi  firom  the  Apostolic  age,  the  new^bom  Christian  was  anointed  immedi- 
ately after  baptism.  TertuUian  says,  "  Egressl  de  lavacro  perungimur  benedicta 
unctione  de  pristina  disdplina''  (de  bapt.  c.  vii.)  S.  Paul  also  speaks  of  '  anointing' 
as  synonymous  with  baptism.  See  2  Cor.  i.  21. 

'  Bp.  Pearson. 
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in  their  wickedaeto.'^i  George  Fox  asserts  that  Quakers '' are  in 
the  same  pov^er,  understanding,  knowledge  and  immediate  revela*' 
tion  from  heaven  that  the  Apostles  Were  in/'^  "  You  might  as 
well  oondemn  the  Scriptures  to  the  fire  |is  our  queries — our  given 
forth  papers  and  printed  books.  It  is  from  the  immediate  eternal 
Spirit  of  God.  You  are  now  answered  from  the  mouth  of  the 
LoBD.'^3  Hence  Quakers  call  the  revelations  made  to  George  Fox^ 
to  his  early  associates,  and  his  followers  at  the  present  day,  the 
'^  written  law^'  and  consider  its  authority  as  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  Holy  Scripture.^  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  well-known 
follies^  blasphemiesi  and  heresies  which  marked  the  early  stages  of 
Quakerism.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  not  generally  known  that  Fox 
and  others  permitted  and  encouraged  their  followers  to  pay  them 
divine  worship,  or  as  they  said,  to  worship  Gheist  within  them.* 
And  Leslie,  the  well-known  antagonist  of  Quakerism  states  as  the 
reason  why  Fox  in  his  last  will  makes  no  mention  of  the  Deity,  that 
he  (Fox)  considered  himself  a  part  of  God  I  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  following  the  guidance  of  the  '  light'  within  us  whilst 
we  neglect  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Church  where  Christ  the  true 
light  ever  shineth  for  man's  instruction  and  salvation.  Most  abun- 
dant evidence  can  indeed  be  alleged  respecting  the  theory  we  are 
examining,  whether  called  by  the  name  of  Quakerism  or  of  its 
modem  advocate,  ^'  that  none  (to  use  Mr.  Maurice's  words,)  has 
failed  so  completely  and  so  shamefully.'^ 

A  few  remarks  only  will  be  needed  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's views  on  the  Atonement:  whilst  professing  the  orthodox 
belief  and  quoting  in  defence  of  his  opinions  the  Creeds  of  the 
Church  (or  rather  his  own  interpretation  of  them,)  he  really, 
as  we  shall  see,  maintains  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  In  his 
Essay  on  the  Atonement  he  quotes  the  usual  obiections  urged  by 
Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  our  Load  8  satisfaction  for 
sin,  which  he  treats  as  being  unanswerable:  '* Clergymen,''  he 
says,  "  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  stifle  them,'^  and  that  "  debates 
are  going  on  in  every  comer  of  our  land  suggested  by  theit 
difficulties."  "  What  misery  and  alienation  of  heart  arises  from 
them  no  one  can  tell,"  &;c. ;  the  difficulties  he  alleges  are  such  as 
the  following  which  are  termed  '^  grave  and  earnest  protests  against 
much  of  what  is  called  our  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  '^You 
hold,"  it  is  said,  '*  that  God  hath  condemned  all  His  creatures  to 
perish  because  they  had  broken  His  law ;  that  His  justice  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  an  infinite  punishment ;  that  that  infinite 
punishment  would  have  visited  all  men,  if  Christ  in  His  mercy  to 

1  Barclay's  Apologf ,  i^rop.  5,  6»  on  the  universal  and  saving  light. 

>  Great  Mystery,  p.  242.  *  Ibid.  p.  32K 

«  British  Friend  s  first  month*  1852. 

»  "  Society  of  Friends."  By  Greer.  Vol.  u.  p.  183.  Lond.  1853.  The  eztracta 
relating  to  Quakerism  are  given  on  the  authority  of  this  work  ;  the  authoress  (now 
a  m^ber  of  tlie  Church)  was  codneeted  with  that  sect  for  forty  years. 
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men  bad  not  interposed^  and  offered  Himself  as  the  substitute  for 
them ;  that  by  enduring  an  inconceivable  amount  of  anguish  He 
reconciled  the  Father  and  made  it  possible  for  Him  to  forgive 
those  who  would  believe/'  The  objector  thus^  as  Mr.  Maurice 
thinks  unanswerably^  replies^ ''  This  whole  statement  is  based  on  a 
certain  notion  of  justice  ....  and  this  notion  of  justice  outrages 
the  conscience  to  which  you  seem  to  offer  your  explanation.  You 
often  feel  that  it  does.  You  admit  it  is  not  the  kind  of  justice  that 
would  be  expected  of  men  ....  we  can  forgive  a  fellow  creature 
a  wrong  done  to  us  without  exacting  an  equivalent  for  it.  We 
blame  ourselves  if  we  do  not ....  we  do  not  feel  that  punishment 
is  a  satisfaction  to  our  minds/'  &c.  Mr.  Maurice  then  proposes 
a  view  of  the  Atonement  which  he  thinks  is  free  from  the  difficulties 
and  objections  which  have  been  stated.  He  says^  '^  The  endurance 
of  that  wrath  (i.e.^  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin)  was  the  proof  that 
He  (Christ)  bore^  in  the  truest  and  strictest  sensei  the  sins  of  the 
world,  feeling  them  with  that  anguish  with  which  only  a  perfectly 
pure  and  holy  Being,  Who  is  also  a  perfectly  sympathizing  and 
gracious  Being,  can  feel  the  sins  of  others  /'  and  afterwards  he  says^ 
"  supposing  His  (Christ's)  death  to  be  a  sacrifice,  the  only  com- 
plete sacrifice  ever  offered,  the  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit 
and  body  to  Ood,  is  not  this  in  the  highest  sense  Atonement  V* 
Thus  Mr.  Maurice,  like  Mr.  Jowett  and  the  Unitarians,  virtually 
denies  that  Christ  bore  the  sins  of  the  world  as  a  vicarious  substi- 
tute, suffering  in  our  steady  'the  just  for  the  unjust/  our  Lord 
merely,  he  thinks,  felt  sin  '  with  the  anguish  of  a  pure  and  sympa- 
thizing Being  /  and  the  Atonement  does  not  imply  a  real  propitia- 
tion for  sin,  but  means  our  Lord's  complete  surrender  of  body  and 
soul  to  Ood,  i.e.,  we  suppose,  the  exhibition  of  a  perfect  example  of 
obedience  to  God's  will.  Now  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction for  sin  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  is  the  only  Scriptural  view 
of  the  doctrine,  fully  recognized  moreover  and  taught  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Fathers,  will  appear  from  the  following  passages,  Isaiah  liii. 
3—6;  Romans  iii.  25,  26;  IS.  Peter  ii.  24;  iii.  18;  IS.  John 
ii.  2 ;  consider  also  one  of  the  types  of  our  Lord^s  atoning  sacrifice^ 
Leviticus  xvi.  21,  22. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  discussion  a  few  years  ago  be- 
tween Mr.  Maurice  and  Dr.  Jelf,  on  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked :  we  have  no  intention  to  re-open  the  controversy,  since 
Mr.  Maurice's  inability  to  maintain  his  heterodox  views  has  been 
already  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved.  It  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to 
indicate  his  theory  with  its  alleged  Scriptural  proof.  He  says  that 
eternal  life  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  (S.  John  xvii.  3,) 
and  that  consequently  eternal  death  is  the  absence  of  that  know- 
ledge; and  that  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment  cannot  be 
gathered  from  the  term  "  eternal,^'  since  eternity  has  no  relation  to 
time  or  duration.    The  eternity  {alavios)  of  God  means  (Mr.  Mau- 
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rice  argues)  that  He  has  no  beginning  or  end^  and  you  cannot 
affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  term  in  reference  to  the  orthodox 
view  of  future  punishment^  which  undoubtedly  has  a  beginning : 
hence  he  would  argue^  as  we  have  said^  that  the  word  eternal  has 
no  reference  to  time  or  duration.  Now  the  theory  of  Mr.  Maurice^ 
founded  on  the  word  almtos  is  merely  a  verbal  quibble^  since  the 
term  as  applied  to  a  created  and  an  infinite  Qeing  must  have  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  Nor  is  it  true^  as  we  are  told,  that  Gk>D's  eternity 
has  no  relation  to  duration ;  and  the  doctrine  moreover  which  Mr. 
Maurice  attacks  does  not  solely  depend  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  question.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  truth  in  his 
theory,  that  one  part  of  perdition  (Mr.  Maurice  calls  attention  to 
this  word  as  confirmatory  of  his  theory)  consists  in  the  loss  of 
Divine  love ;  but  most  assuredly  this  does  not  comprise  the  whole 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Maunee  may  allege 
that  the  images  of  Scripture  describing  future  punishment  or  suf- 
fering are  only  figurative ;  but  even  should  we  in  the  fullest  sense 
allow  the  assertion,  still  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
sacred  writers  intended  to  convey  a' certain  truth  or  meaning  under 
metaphorical  or  figurative  terms  or  images.  And  surely,  unless 
we  accuse  them  of  the  grossest  exaggeration,  the  fearful  imagery  of 
Scripture  can  oulv  have  been  intended  to  describe  an  awful  and 
terrible  reality.  If  we  discard  the  literal  truth  of  all  material  re- 
presentations, and  suppose  the  future  penalty  of  sin  to  be  wholly 
unknown  and  unimaginable,  still  the  images  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject  can  only  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  fearful  and  irreme- 
diable doom.  Mr.  Maurice  must  not  impute  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine many  strange  and  unwarrantable  notions  which  now  prevail 
in  the  so-called  religious  world.  The  Church  does  not  authorise 
the  fond  vagaries  of  modern  preachers  and  controversialists,  nor 
does  she  intrust  to  them  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell.  We  have 
no  difierence  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Maurice  on  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption which  prevail  on  the  subject,  which  most  assuredly  receive 
no  sanction  from  the  teaching  and  belief  of  the  primitive  Church. 
The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Maurice  may  be  regarded  as  having 
the  sanction  of  Catholic  antiquity : — 

''  When  we  pray  for  all  men,  how  dare  we  limit  the  Spirit  Who  is 
teaching  us  to  pray,  and  affirm  that  we  will  not  pray  for  any  but  those 
who  are  in  certain  conditions  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?  When 
we  meet  to  hold  communion  with  Him  Who  has  given  Himself  for  the 
world,  how  dare  we  declare  for  whom  He  shall  or  shall  not  present  His 
all-embracing  Sacrifice  ?    Are  we  wiser  or  more  loving  than  He  is?" 

Yet  the  same  Catholic  teaching,  we  must  remind  Mr.  Maurice, 
unequivocally  maintains  that  some  shall  at  last  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment.  This  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  rests 
upon  the  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  and  the  unanimous  teach- 
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ing  of  the  Church :  yet  we  are  not  forbidden  to  think  charitably 
and  hopefully  of  individual  caaea — of  many  weak^  erring^  and  im<- 
perfect  Christiana^-aince  the  harsh  dogmatism  on  the  subject  which 
now  prevails  ia  aUen  from  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Churchy  which  alike  encourage  us  to  commit  our  own  and 
the  souls  of  our  brethren  with  assured  confidence  into  the  bauds  of 
Him  WhO|  even  in  judgment,  remembers  mercy. 

Another  heresy«*-perhaps  the  especially  anti*Christian  one  in  the 
theology  of  Mr.  Maurice-^remains  to  be  noticed^  He  denies  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Other  doctrines  connected  with  this 
grand  and  fundamental  truth  are  also  repudiated.  Thua  he  rejects 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  there  will  be  at  last  a  day  or  time^ 
when  we  must  give  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body^  and 
a  final  separation  be  made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
He  considers  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  figurative  expression  for 
that  work  of  mercy  or  judgment  which  Christ  is  now  carrying  on 
with  nations  or  individuals.    Thus  he  says  :~ 

'^  Since  he  (S.  Paul)  held  that  in  Adam  all  die,  and  in  Christ  all 
are  made  alive,  he  of  necessity  believed  also  that  a  day  was  at  hand  for 
every  man, — a  dav  of  revelation  and  discovery, — a  day  which  should 
show  him  what  li^  was  and  what  death  was ;  what  his  own  true  con-> 
dition,  what  his  false  condition  was.  And  everything  which  warned  a 
man  that  such  a  day  was  at  hand,  which  roused  him  to  seek  for  light 
and  to  fly  from  darkness,  was  a  note  of  the  archangel*  s  ttumpet ;  a 
voice  bidding  him  awake,  that  Christ  the  Loan  of  his  spirit  might 
give  him  light.  And  in  a  moment,  in  the  twmkling  of  an  eye,  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  the  vesture  of  mortality  which 
hides  that  light  from  it  might  drop  off  from  him,  and  he  might  be 
changed.  ...  I  look  for  a  judgment  of  nations  and  churches  to  wind 
up  our  age,  as  he  (S.  Paul)  looked  for  one  to  wind  up  his  age.  I  believe 
the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  has  been  sounding  in  every  century  of  the 
modern  world,  that  it  is  sounding  now,  and  will  sound  more  clearly 
before  the  end  comes."^ 

But  Mr.  Maurice's  present  day  of  judgment^  which  is  unques- 
tionably true^  is  not  inconsistent  with^  but  from  its  imperfect  na- 
ture evidently  indicates  the  necessity  of^  a  future  day  when  the 
Lord  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Can  Mr. 
Maurice  really  think  that  the  Scriptural  description  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment  is  exhausted  by  the  judgment  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  world  around  us?  Its  very  imperfection,  which  all 
must  acknowledge,  has  led,  in  almost  every  age,  and  under  every 
form  of  belief,  to  the  anticipation  of  another  tribunal — all- scruti- 
nising, impartial,  and  unerring  I  Mr.  Maurice,  as  we  have  seen, 
discredits  the  testimony  of  the  Angels^  that  ^^this  same  Jssus 
Which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven,^'  and  has,  moreover^ 
^  tbtolosical  Saflays,  pp.  176/  Ml, 
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lejected  tliat  revelation  so  repeatedl]r  and  distinctly  annoaneed  by 
their  Lord  :  he  denies  the  resurreetion  of  the  body.  After  alluding 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  goes  on  :-*- 

"We  shall  take  our  owq  Protestant  way  of  asserting  the  sanctity  of 
relief  hy  maintaining  that  at  a  certain  day  they  will  all  be  gathered  to^ 
gether,  and  that  the  Tery  body  to  which  they  once  belonged  will  be  re- 
constructed out  of  them.  That  immense  demand  is  made  upon  our 
faith — a  demand  in  comparison  of  which  all  notions  of  cures  wrought 
at  tombs  fade  into  nothing — by  divines  whe  would  yet  shrink  in^tinc- 
tiyely  from  saying  that  what  they  call  a  living  body  here,  is  a  mere 
eongeries  of  particles — who  would  denounce  any  man  as  a  materialist  if 
he  said  that  •  .  .  When  Jesus  said  to  Martha,  '  Thy  brother  ahaU  rise 
i^ain,'  she,  taught  in  the  popular  school  of  the  time,  answered, '  /  know 
that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection  ai  the  last  day*  '  Jesus  answered^* 
says  8.  John, '  /  am  the  Resurreetion  and  the  Xt/^  /  he  that  helisieetk 
ts  Iftf,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  lieeth 
end  helieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die,*  It  seems  to  me  soinetimes,  in 
low  and  desponding  moods,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chri»- 
tian  Church  we  huEive  got  back  to  Martha's  point  of  view, — that  we 
believe  just  what  the  Pharisees  had  instructed  her  to  believe  i  that  the 
glorious  mystery  implied  in  the  words  by  which  our  Lord  raised  her 
out  of  that  condition  of  mind,  and  in  the  act  which  confirmed  them, 
has  perished  out  of  the  circle  of  our  convictions."^ 

Mr.  Maurice^  we  may  hope^  is  the  only  person  who  thhiks  it  a 
token  of  a  low  and  desponding  mood  to  look  forward^  under  the 
bereavement  of  deaths  to  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day :  onr 
Church  pnta  forward  this  doctrine  as  the  best^  the  only  assured 
ground  to  the  Christian  mourner  of  comfort  and  of  hope !  He 
denies  also  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  state^-— of  Hades,  the 
abode  of  departed  souls  y^  and  does  not  consider  that  heaven  and 
hell  represent  a  certain  locahty  or  habitation,  but  are  terms  used 
to  characterise  the  different  disposition  of  head  and  heart  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  with  its  accompanying  and  inseparable 
happiness  or  misery.  Of  course  this  theory  has  a  portion  of  truth : 
man's  happiness  or  misery  does  not  merely  or  chiefly  depend  upon 
an  outward  position  and  circumstances,  but  deep  seated  in  the  dis* 
positions  of  nis  heart  he  has  heaven  or  hell'  within  him.  But  this 
statement  doea  nc^  comprise  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  on 
the  subject,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  expressly  informs  us 
that  the  righteous  shall  at  last ''  enter''  into  heaven,  and  the  wicked 

*  Thtological  Essays,  ^^  168,  185, 

^  Let  our  readers  turn  to  the  foUowing  passages,  which  clearly  teach  or  imply  the 
existence  of  Hades  as  the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits  t  Fs.  xn,  10 ;  Isa.  ijdv.  22 ; 
Zeeh.a.  U;  S.  Luke  xn.  22,  et  seq. ;  ziL58,  59;  FhiLu.  10;  I  S.  Pet.  iii.  19 ; 
if.  6 ;  Re¥.  t.  a. 

*  Tbxu  Miltoa  lays  of  the  deril,  on  hia  entering  into  Paradise : 


'  But  Ae  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  bums, 
l%ough  in  mid  heaven  ,...*' 
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"  be  cast  *^  into  hell^  with  other  similar  phrases, — language  which, 
in  its  obvious  meanings  intimates  a  local  habitation.  This  theory, 
at  the  best,  is  rash  and  presumptuous,  as  being  opposed  to  the  re- 
ceived belief  and  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Church. 

Such  are  the  theories  of  Mr.  Maurice :  his  denial  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  body,  a  heresy  of  which  some  intimations  have  ap- 
peared in  writers  previously  noticed,  is  not  only  a  serious  and 
datigerdus  error,  but  may  be  termed  so  peculiarly  rationalistic,  that 
a  few  words  in  illustration  of  the  true  doctrine  may  be  added  from 
the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  Catholic  tradition.  During 
the  patriarchal  dispensation  and  the  earlier  history  of  .Judaism,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  probably  not  revealed  t 
its  first  distinct^  enunciation  is  found  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  (xii^  3,)^ 
hence  from  the  time  of  the  Captivity  the  doctrine  was  generally  re- 
ceived among  the  Jews.  In  the  Gospel  narratives,  though  we  read 
only  of  the  Sadducees  as  calling  in  question  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  thus  might  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  Jews  held  the 
true  dbctrine,  yet  we  have  reason  to  know,  and  the  Scriptures  also 
seem  to  intimate,^  that  errors  prevailed  amongst  those  who  received 
the  doctrine,  some  believing  that  the  righteous  only  and  not  the 
wicked  would  rise  from  the  dead.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  was  thus  in  a  state  of  much  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
and  must  have  been  so  regarded  by  ourselves,  had  not  our  Lord 
distinctly  and  authoritatively  taught  it  as  an  essential  portion  of 
His  religion.  When  the  Apostles  were  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  one  doctrine  of  the  new  faith  soon  appeared  prominently 
before  the  world.  After  the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas,  we  are 
told,  that  another  Apostle  was  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  them 
of  Christ^s  resurrection  :  a  fact  indeed  of  the  highest  importance, 
since  the  Apostles  preached  through  JesUs,  Who  is,  as  S.  Paul  says, 
the  first  fruits  (see  also  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  if  Christ  TO^'-^even  so 
tOe)  of  them  that  sleep — the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  opposi- 
tion of  Paganism  to  the  new  doctrine  soon  began !  at  Athens,  when 
Si  Paul  announced  the  resurrection,  some  "  mocked,'*  and  their 
**  mocking'^  was  repeated  by  Heathenism  in  succeeding  ages.^     S. 

1  Cdmmehtators  are  now  nearly  agreed  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  in  Job  xiz.  25.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  doctrine  is 
intimated  in  the  foUowing  passages  which  have  been  quoted  froih  the  Psalms,  viz., 
xlix.  15,  dy.  29,  30 ;  and  although  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  Isaiah  xzyi.  19,  and 
Ezekiel  xxxvii.  to  the  doctrine,  such  passages  could  not  have  been  understood  as 
implying  the  feet  of  a  general  resurrectibn. 

'  voAAol  is  here  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  wdrra :  the  word  is  unquestionably 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  New  Testament  Compare  S.  Matt.  xx.  28,  with 
1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art  xi. 

*  Tatian  says  that  the  Heathen  looked  upon  the  Christians  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  this  doctrine  as  "  mere  triflers  and  babblers  {wApv  ^Xrivd^povs  ical  ffwtpfxom 
X&yovs) ;''  the  heathen  Cncilius  in  Minucius  Felix,  calls  the  doctrine  an  old  woman's 
tale  (fabulas  aniles.)  Origen  says  that  Celsus  thought  the  doctrine  dw&irrvarov,  to 
be  spit  upon,  and  says  that  it  formed  a  common  subject  of  laughter  amongst  the 
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Paul  in  his  defence  before  the  Jew8|  or  before  Felix  and  Agrippa, 
ever  recurs  to  the  same  doctrine:  be  knew  the  chief  objection 
which  was  urged  against  the  new  faith,  **  Why  should  it  appear  a 
thing  incredible  with  you,  that  6od  should  raise  the  dead  V  Well 
might  the  Heathen  sum  up  the  Gospel  message  heard  from  an 
Apostle,  in  two  words,  ''Jesus  and  the  Resurrection/'  All  the 
early  Fathers  maintain  the  doctrine  against  the  Gnostics  or  Pagan 
unbelievers,  as  S.  Clement  of  Rome,^  S.  Justin,'  Tatian,*  8.  Athe- 
nagoras,^  S.  Theophilus,^  8.  Irenseus:^'  it  is  taught  with  many 
proofs  and  illustrations  from  Holy  8cripture  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions^  and  also  in  the  Recognitions  of  8.  Clement.^  Tertul- 
lian  wrote  a  treatise  "  de  resurrectione  camis,''  and  in  Minucius 
Felix,  the  Heathen  objections  against  the  doctrine  are  brought  for- 
ward and  answered.  Other  indications  of  its  faith  are  presented  in 
the  records  of  the  early  Church.  Thus  from  the  apostolic  ages 
relics  were  carefully  preserved — we  are  told,  in  the  Acts  of  their 
martyrdom,  of  the  remains  of  8.  Ignatius  and  8.  Polycarp  being 
collected  together  as  a  priceless  treasure,^  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  though  not  for  that  sole  or  especial  purpose,  that  their  pre- 
servation was  connected  with  a  belief  of  the  resurrection  :  and  in 
times  of  persecution  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  were  dispersed  or  de- 
stroyed, that  as  the  heathen  supposed,  all  hope  of  a  resurrection 
might  be  extinguished.^^  Or  let  us  enter  the  Catacombs,  and  we 
shall  find  unmistakeable  tokens  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  Catacombs  were  anciently  called 
coemeteria  (sleeping  places)  since  the  departed  Christian  is  not  dead 
but  sleepeth  :  the  bodies  are  found  with  the  face  looking  towards 
the  east,  that  they  might  at  once  behold  and  rise  up  to  meet  their 
Lord  at  His  coming;  rude  sculptures  are  scratched  on  the  tombs, 
as  the  "  phoenix,'*  the  well-known  emblem  in  the  early  Church  of 
the  resurrection,  or  "  Lazarus  rising  from  the  grave,''  a  symbol  of 
their  assured  faith  that  the  Friend  of  Lazarus  would  also  come  to 
awaken  them  out  of  sleep.  Let  us  read  the  inscriptions  placed  over 
the  faithful  who  here  sleep  in  Jesus  ;  even  now,  in  these  evil  days  of 
rationalism  and  infidelity,  "  we  may  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words," — depositus — in   spe — dormit  dulcis   in    Deo — in   somno 

heathen,  {BpvWuran  ytXc&fAtvov  &irh  ruv  hrUrrwv.)  S.  Augustine  also  tells  us,  ''In 
nulla  re  tam  vehementer,  tarn  pertinaciter,  tam  obnize  et  contentiose  contradicitur 
fidei  Christians  sicut  de  carnis  resurrectione."     (Enarratio  in  Psalmos.) 

1  Epist.  i.  $  24.  3  Apologia,  i.  §  19.  '  Adversus  Grscos,  6. 

*  jTtpX  i»affTaartus  ruv  vtKp&v.  *  Ad  Autolycum,  lib.  i.  $  8. 

«  Haereses,  lib.  ▼.  §  12,  13.  7  Lib.  y.  §  7. 

«  lib.  i.  §  52. 

>  In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius  the  Ktl^a  are  c^led  9riiravp6i 
irififyros  iwh  rris  iv  r^  /Aoprupt  xdpiros  ry  aytif  *£ic«Xi|<r(f  Kara\ti^4irra  and  in  the 
encyclical  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Polycarp  we  read  &M€\6fuvoi  rh  ri/uit^rcpa  \l69tv  iroAvrcAdy  ical  Hotufjuirfpa  ^ip 
XP^^iov  htrrk  alnovj  hirt04fi90a  Hwov  Kid  iuc6\ov$ov  Ijv,  $  1 8. 

^  As  in  the  account  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  martyrs  at  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
(An.  160-180,)  Eccl.  HUt.  lib.  y.  §  1. 

VOL.    XXII.  O 
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pacis — reqniescit  in  Deo  dnlcis.  Six  millions^  of  Cbristians  rest- 
iog  beneath  the  Eternal  city,  even  now,  like  their  Divine  Master, 
"  witness^^  before  the  world  "  a  good  confession/^  united  with  our- 
selves in  the  same  bond  of  faith  and  hope — ^the  symbol  of  the  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  '^  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come/'  Let  not  Mr.  Maurice 
be  deceived  as  regards  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Should  its  truth  be  disproved,  all  belief  in 
the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  must  necessarily 
be  abandoned,  since  that  'they  taught  it  most  explicitly  and  re- 
peatedly is  unquestionable,^  both  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  their 
teaching,  and  from  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  whole 
Church,  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  or  of  the  flesh,  hav- 
ing been  from  the  beginning,  both  in  the  East  and  West  an  article 
of  the  Creed.3  Mr.  Maurice,  we  cannot  doubt,  beUeves  that  he  is 
serving  the  cause  of  truth  and  unity  by  explaining  away  the  charac- 
teristic doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  harmonise  them  with  the 
theology  of  Unitarianism,  a  sect  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  belonged 
in  early  life  ;^  but  whatever  may  be  his  intentions,  it  can  be  proved 
by  alas  too  manifold  experience  that  theological  speculations  founded 
on  a  rejection  of  the  literal  and  grammatical  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  which  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  its  interpretation, 
only  tend  to  the  propagation  of  rationalism  and  infidelity.  In 
denying  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice renounces  his  baptismal  creed,^  and  should  be  numbered  with 
the  old  pagan  antagonists  of  Christianity.  Mr,  Maurice  speaks 
in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  Theological  Essays,  with  that 
confident  assurance  which  is  characteristic  of  innovators.  Of  the 
permanence  of  his  system  he  says,  ''  the  hopes  expressed  in  this 
volume  are  more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  to  our  children  than  our- 
selves,''  and  he  tells  us  of  the  ^^  words  (his  own  theories)  which 
will  be  famiUar  and  dear  to  the  next  generation  and  those  that  fol- 
low it.^'  Vain  and  fruitless  anticipation  I  The  various  opinions 
and  theories  of  Mr.  Maurice  are  still  in  an  undigested  or  chaotic 
state  :  neither  he  nor  his  disciples  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to 
present  them  to  the  world  in  an  intelligible  and  consistent  form  I 
A  theological  system  compounded,  as  we  have  seen,  of  such  hetero- 
geneous and  ill  savoured  materials  as  Unitarianism,  Quakerism,  and 
Paganism,  is  most  assuredly  not  destined  to  chime  those  bells  of 
our  churches  of  which  he  speaks,  which  shall  "  ring  out  the  dark- 
ness of  the  land,*'  and  "  ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.'' 

1  So  F.  MarcM  calculates  them  after  diligent  examination.— Fabiola.  or  the 
Church  of  the  Catacombs,  p.  149. 

3  Mark  also  S.  Paulas  very  express  language  '*  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.''  1 
Thess.  iv.  15—18. 

'  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  xi.  first  section. 

*  See  his  life  in  the ''English  Cyclopedia,"  by  Charles  Knight — Biographical 
Division,  vol.  iy.  p.  155. 

'  *'  Dost  thou  believe  in  .  .  .  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ?  .  .  This  I  stedfastly 
believe." 
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Proposals  far  Peace ;  or,  A  Few  Bemarks  on  the  Euckaristic  Doc* 
trine  of  Bishops  Taylor,  Ken,  and  Wilson,  with  reference  to  the 
Recent  Pastoral  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin :  with  a  Postscript  on 
the  Case  of  Mr,  Cheyne.     Edinburgh  :  Constable. 

• 
This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  Bishop 
Forbes'  Pastoral  noticed  in  onr  last  number ;  and,  with  professions 
of  "  all  due  respect/*  to  raise  the  question,  whether  it  was  with 
bona  fides  that  he  referred  to  three  great  Anglican  Prelates,  Taylor, 
Ken,  and  Wilson.  The  argument  is,  if  Bishop  Forbes  quoted  them 
bond  fide,  he  must  be  ready  to  adhere  to  them  throughout :  if  we  may 
"  take  him  at  his  own  word,'*  he  is  ready  to  accept  all  their  teaching. 
But  they,  in  several  places,  teach  the  theory  called  Yirtualism ;  or 
teach,  at  any  rate,  inconsistently  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Substantial 
PrescDce :  therefore  Bishop  Forbes  will  be  ready  to  do  the  like. 

The  logic  is  a  little  hasty.  First  of  all,  we  deny  the  major. 
The  Bishop  of  Brechin  never  dreamed  of  binding  himself  to  accept 
all  that  these  three  men  might  say  about  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
What  he  said  was,  ^^  These  men  did,  in  such  and  such  passages,  use 
sach  and  such  language,  the  '  obvious '  sense  of  which  supports  my 
teaching.'*  He  has  a  right  to  the  plain,  literal,  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  their  words.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  elsewhere  used 
language  inconsistent  with  that  meaning,  this  only  shows  that  they 
were  in  some  degree  inaccurate  thinkers  or  careless  writers.  It  is 
not  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  duty  to  reconcile  them  with  them* 
selves;  he  only  appeals  to  their  more  Catholic  statements,  as  proving 
that  his  doctrinal  statements  are  allowable. 

And  now  a  wotd  as  to  this  Proposer.  There  is  in  him  a 
mysterious  authoritativeness,  combined  with  an  affectation  of  un- 
official simplicity.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  is  even  a  cleric. 
He  puts  forward  as  his  motto  a  passage  from  that  Pastoral  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  wherein  that  Prelate,  in  quoting  the  Black 
Kubric,  altered  corporal  into  substantial.  He  "  trusts,*'  "  thinks,'* 
"understands,**  "has  an  impression,**  "would  infer,**  "can 
imagine,**  "  would  hop^*'  "  ventures  to  hope,**  that  Bishop  Words- 
worth, or  other  Bishops,  have  meant  this,  or  would  do  that.  It 
"  does  seem  to  him  **  that  Bishop  Wordsworth  "  might  have  had 
some  reason**  for  what  he  said :  he  "  can  scarcely  venture  to  hope 
that  these  few  remarks  will  be  found  of  real  importance.**  This 
flptDvcMc,  this  undogmatical  mode  of  speech,  this  sweet  and  diffident 
humility,  are  striking  and  attractive,  no  doabt ;  but  how  to  recon- 
cile them  with  certain  other  appearances  ?  Ever  and  anon  we  dis- 
cern an  imperious  sternness  breaking  through  this  elaborate  dis- 
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guise.  This  nameless  writer^  forgetting  bis  modest  profession^ 
thinks  fit  to  appeal  to  God  as  to  the  fact  that  he  has  had  *'  no  wish 
to  press  in  any  way  hardly  upon''  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church. 

He  deals  in  significant  insinuation,  or  at  least  in  what  mightily 
resembles  it,  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  sincerity  of  purpose.  He 
coolly  tells  us  that  he  has  not  read  ''  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
upon  this  controversy  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  or  in  the 
Ecclesiastic"  He  tells  us  that  "  this "  (S.  Chrysostom's  passage  in 
the  Homily  on  S.  Philogonius)  "is  all  that  S.  Chrysostora  really 
says  about  (Eucharistic)  Adoration.''  He  "  must  confess  he  should 
be  glad  if  some  satisfactory  explanation  could  be  offered  of  the  un- 
happy reference  to  the  notorious  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
as  in  favour  of  appeals  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  appears  in 
the  Bishop's  Charge  at  p.  80."  He  denounces  *'  the  Guardian, 
London  weekly  newspaper,"  as  having  **  opened  its  battery  of 
anonymous  abuse  and  detraction  against  the  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's :" 
considers  this  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  '^  conduct  of  that 
journal  towards  the  late  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh ;"  and  hopes  that  in  due  time 
"  this  tyranny  will  be  overpast,"  Above  all,  he  lets  out  the  fact 
(under  the  decent  veil  of  a  sentence  beginning  with  '^  Who  can 
tell  ?")  that  the  conduct  of  the  English  Church  press  had  "  some 
weight  in  determining  the  final  sentence  against  Mr.  Cheyne." 
In  plain  words,  that  Mr.  Cheyne  was  subjected  to  the  severest  pos- 
sible punishment  (short  of  utter  excommunication)  in  revenge  for 
the  language  of  the  Church  periodicals  on  the  tyrannous  conduct 
of  the  Bishops. 

We  think  we  "  do  know  this  sweet  Roman  hand."  There  is  a 
Bishop  in  Scotland  who  must  know  that  he  is  supposed  to  press 
hardly,  to  press  with  especial  hardness,  to  press  with  personal  ani- 
mosity, against  the  Bishop  of  Brechin;  who  has,  as  we  know, 
shocked  the  spectators  in  open  Court  by  the  display  of  his  vehe- 
mence and  bitlterness.  There  is  a  Bishop  who  can  hardly  ever 
succeed  in  doing  justice  to  his  opponents'  motives..  There  is  a 
Bishop  who  wrote  round  to  his  Clergy  to  tell  them  that  he  had  not 
read  the  hostile  articles  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer, — that  he 
had  understood  them  to  be  written  "  in  a  very  bad  tone," — but 
that  he  would  read  them  if  they  really  desired  it !  There  is  a 
Bishop  who,  in  "  Notes "  circulated  among  his  Clergy,  (but 
guarded  against  reviewers  by  not  being  published,)  exhibited  a 
want  of  real  patristic  knowledge,  which  would  make  him  likely  to 
ignore  some  of  S.  Chrysostom's  most  sublime  language  on  the 
adoration  due  to  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  There  is  a  Bishop  who 
discerned  a  Popish  plot  in  Bishop  Forbes'  historical  assertion,  that 
S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  lectured  in  "  the  very  year  in  which  the  or- 
thodox Fathers  at  Sardica  first  ordained  the  law  of  appeal  to  Rome :" 
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wbo  complamed,  we  suppose^  that  they  were  called  *' orthodox/^ 
and  whose  sympathies^  perhaps^  would  go  with  the  heretical  con- 
ciliabulam  of  PhiUppopolis^  because  they  did  not  look  up  to  the  friend 
of  S.  Athanasius  on  the  throne  of  S.  Peter.  There  is  a  Bishop 
who  cannot  bear  the  gravest  and  most  earnest  remonstrance  from 
the  Guardian,  or  other  Church  papers,  and  who  naturally  writhes 
under  the  censure  pronounced  by  the  Guardian  of  November  16, 
on  his  '^increasing  bitterness'^  and  his  '^ restless  vehemence  of 
temper  -"  who  was  quite  likely  (as  the  ''  proposer ''  thinks)  to  have 
replied  to  previous  expressions  of  English  opinion  by  heating  the 
furnace  for  Mr.  Cheyne  more  fiercely  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  heated.  The  *'  proposer  "  whom  we  have  been  dealing  with, 
and  who  has  outdone  the  Gracchi  complaining  of  sedition,  and  the 
S.  Greorge's  parishioners  denouncing  the ''  violence'^  of  their  Clergy, 
by  adopting  the  suffering  Psalmist's  language  to  depict  Bishop 
Wordsworth  as  the  victim  of  the  Guardian* 8  "  tyranny,''  is,  we 
verily  believe,  Bishop  Wordsworth  himself,  the  self-elected ;  who, 
having  no  longer  any  other  alias  under  which  he  can  appear,  (for 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Borison,  6.  H.  Forbes,  and  Marshall  are  of  course 
only  his  tools,)  is  now  obliged  to  come  himself  to  the  rescue  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet.  And  we  much  fear  that,  in  spite  of  the 
title  of  his  pamphlet,  he  has  not  any  notion  of  peace,  but  the  ex- 
termination of  all  those  who  differ  from  him.  '^  Solitudinem  facit, 
FACEM  appellat." 


BBVIBWS  AND  NOTICES. 

An  Account  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Early  Church  under  the  Roman 
Emperors.  By  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.,  Curate  of  Skegness, 
Lincolnshire.     London :  Masters. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Church  of  England's  profession  of 
dependence  on  the  ancient  Church  is  a  decorous  paper  formula.  And 
undoubtedly  there  are  circumstances  which  in  themselves  would  seem  to 
militate  against  its  being  a  practical  reality :  for  instance,  the  remark* 
able  ignorance  which  well-educated  church  people  often  show  as  to  the 
lives  and  sufferings  of  the  early  saints.  There  are  many  who  know 
nothing  more  of  S.  Laurence  than  that  he  was  broiled  on  a  gridiron ;  to 
whom  the  martyrdoms  of  SS.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  quite  unfami- 
liar ;  who  never  heard  of  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons,  who  know  Perpetua 
only  (if  at  dl)  through  the  calendar,  and  have  no  picture  before 
their  minds  when  they  are  told  of  Christians  being  *'  questioned  "  be- 
fore a  proconsul.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  exquisite  writings  of  Mr.  Neale,  and  large  as  is  the  circle  of  his 
readers,  especially  among  the  young,  we  fear  that  among  those  whom 
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his  books  have  not  reached  there  is  an  unfortanate  blankness  and  vague- 
ness in  their  ideas  of  the  "  Early  Persecutions." 

Dr.  Steere*s  little  book  wiU  do  something,  we  hope  a  good  deal, 
towards  remedying  this  evil,  and  bringing  the  minds  of  English  church- 
people  into  real,  vivid  contact  with  the  old  struggles  between  the  Sun- 
clad  Woman  and  the  Dragon.  It  is  a  book  of  unpretending  character, 
simple  and  homely  in  its  style,  and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  we 
refer  to  than  a  book  of  more  scholarly  aspect  would  be.  In  fact,  there 
are  a  few  inaccuracies  which  might  as  well  have  been  corrected,  a  few 
omissions  which  might  as  well  have  been  supplied.  For  instance,  it  is 
a  pity  that  ''  (Elia"  should  be  written  '<  Helia,"  and  that  the  day  of  S. 
Polycarp's  death  should  be  called  the  23rd  of  February,  whereas  we  are 
expressly  told  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Smymseans  that  it  was  on  Holy 
Saturday,  ^'  the  great  Sabbath,"  the  26th  of  April.  And  the  reader 
would  have  been  benefited  by  a  succinct  view  of  the  legal  ground  which 
the  various  imperial  persecutors  took,  and  by  a  more  prominent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  memorable  edict  of  Gallienus,  which  for  the  first  time  made 
Christianity  a  Eeligio  lAcita,  Dr.  Steere  gives  the  story  of  the  Theban 
Legion  as  a  fact,  but  says  next  to  nothing  of  S.  Alban  or  S.  Agnes, 
and  ignores  the  glorious  boy-martyr  S.  Pancras,  while  mentioning  the 
child  S.  Cyr.  He  gives  none  of  the  beautiful  traditions  respecting  the 
Prificeps  kpostolorum,  and  has  "  nothing  to  add  to  the  account  given  " 
in  the  Acts  respecting  S.  James  the  Greater,  forgetting  the  touching 
story  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  his  for- 
giveness granted  to  the  man  who  caused  his  death.  But  he  does  give 
us  some  narratives  which  ordinary  ecclesiastical  histories  too  often  pass 
over,  as  to  the  martyrdoms  of  S.  Fructuosus,  S.  Saturninus  and  his 
companions,  the  Forty  Martyrs,  S.  Felicitas  and  her  children,  and  that 
awful  story  of  the  fall  of  the  unforgiving  Sapritius,  which  Dean  Trench 
and  Dr.  Pusey  have  brought  home  to  many  hearts. 

In  recommending  this  little  work,  we  cordially  agree  with  the  author's 
wish  to  see  "  a  carefully  prepared  edition,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  a  few  judicious  notes,  of  all  the  really  authentic  Acts  of  the  Early 
Martyrs.**  A  good  compilation  from  Ruinart  would  indeed  be  a 
blessing  to  the  Church. 


Bernard  Leslie.    Second  Part.      By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,   M.A. 
London:  Masters. 

A  CALM,  sober,  and  withal  most  reverent  discussion  of  the  religious 
questions  of  the  day,  from  the  hand  of  one  who  has  proved  himself 
idike  in  good  report  and  evil  report  a  faithful  Priest  and  loyal  servant 
of  the  Church,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all.  And 
this,  the  second  part  of  *'  Bernard  Leslie,"  will  have  an  additional  value 
to  those  who  remember  the  times,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  original 
volume  appeared,  for  we  find  the  same  opinions  which  were  then  ex- 
pressed reiterated  now,  when  they  have  been  matured  and  confirmed  by 
the  test  of  practical  experience.  We  are  convinced  that  this  work  will 
be  extremely  useful  in  many  ways,  but  especially  in  clearing  us  from  the 
charge  of  enthusiasm  and  unreality,  so  often  brought  against  those 
who  desire  to  be  faithful  members  of  the  Church. 
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All  those  points,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  which  have  served  of 
late  years  to  feed  the  flame  of  controversy,  are  here  weighed  hy  the 
author  in  the  equahle  balance  of  his  own  mind,  and  stated  in  all  their 
bearings  with  a  quiet  good  sense  which  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction. The  first  few  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Church,  mainly  in  matters  of  ritual  and  the  restoration  of 
holy  worship.  Then  he  passes  to  the  vexed  question  of  Confession, 
which  he  treats  in  so  exceedingly  sober  and  unpoetical  a  manner,  as  to 
remove  anything  like  romance  or  mystery  from  the  "  dark  chamber*'  of 
Protestant  imaginations.  Thence  to  Sisterhoods,  in  which  he  has  some 
most  admirable  remarks  on  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  a  mission  from 
the  Bishop  is  in  any  respect  necessary  for  their  institution,  and  the  evils 
likely  to  result  in  the  Homes  themselves  if  this  idea  were  to  gain 
ground.  In  some  matters  of  internal  discipline  in  Sisterhoods,  we  do 
not,  however,  entirely  agree  with  him :  though  in  the  general  we  ear- 
nestly hope  his  views  may  be  widely  spread. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  a 
"  Vision  of  the  Future,"  a  vision,  that  is,  of  the  restored  unity  of  the 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Gresley  rises  to  an  eloquence  and  fervour  that 
are  very  inspiriting.  Assuredly  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  that  gentle 
and  true-hearted  man  if  the  realization  of  such  a  glorious  vision  is  not 
substantially  promoted. 


Mr.  FhOYTER  has  kindly  occupied  himself  for  the  amusement  of 
little  children,  by  the  translation  from  the  German  of  Tales  for  Leisure 
Hours,  They  are  best  characterized  as  "  pretty  stories,"  with  an  ob- 
vious moral,  but  without  any  special  religious  teaching  to  render  them 
noticeable :  and  such  tales  are  needed. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  in  the  Legend  of  8,  Christopher  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  from  one  of  those  beautiful  old  traditions  the  Dirine 
meaning  which  underlies  them  all.  There  is  a  very  treasury  of  hea- 
venly teaching  in  these  saintly  legends  which  only  requires  to  be  brought 
out  by  a  hand  as  skilful  as  that  of  the  present  writer. 

Mr.  Parker  continues  his  useful  Series  of  Historical  Tales,  and  the 
last  number.  The  Black  Danes,  in  no  respect  falls  behind  its  prede- 
cessors in  interest  and  vigour.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  this 
praiseworthy  undertaking  would  have  been  more  entirely  successful  had 
he  engaged  the  services  of  a  greater  variety  of  authors. 

The  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  (G.  J.  Palmer,)  is  a  Tract  that  will  be  use- 
ful. It  deals  with  a  question  that  has  perplexed  some — the  transition, 
viz.  from  Public  to  Private  Confession.  The  former,  in  fact,  we  ima- 
gine, always  implied  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  was  itself  merely 
the  execution  of  the  Penance,  first  imposed  by  the  priest  in  private. 
The  Tract,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  much  better  printed  than  its  pre- 
decessors. 

Mr.  Rowtsell's  Three  Sermons,  The  Universities  and  the  Poor, 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  must,  we  feel  sure,  have  touched  the  heart  of 
many,  a  Cambridge  Undergraduate,  and  are  deserving  of  a  wide,  general 
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circulation.  It  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  so  much  zeal  combined 
with  so  much  sobriety.  In  dwelling,  as  no  one  is  better  able,  from 
personal  experience,  on  the  lamentable  condition  of  our  poor,  Mr. 
Rowsell  does  not  omit  to  say,  that  other  classes  also  need  their  special 
appeals ;  and  while  he  exhorts  the  Universities  to  assist  in  remedying 
present  evils,  he  is  content  not  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  any  new 
machinery. 

Mr.  Masters  has  availed  himself  of  the  steady  demand  which  con- 
tinues to  be  made  for  The  Divine  Master^  and  has  published  a  cheap 
shilling  edition,  (the  fifth,)  which  we  are  sure  will  be  accepted  as  a  great 
boon  by  many  of  our  readers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dundee,  Dee,  5,  1859. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

I  thank  you  much  for  the  kind  and  friendly  spirit  in  which 
you  have  reviewed  my  pastoral.  I  cannot  however  allow  that  review  to 
pass  without  reclaiming  against  some  of  its  contents. 

First  of  all,  I  must  declare  that  I  have  no  regard  to  the  praise  for 
my  work  here.  I  could  have  done  nothing  without  the  able  assistance 
of  my  coadjutors,  and  if  some  work  has  been  done,  much  more  has  been 
left  undone.  It  is  quite  a  question  whether  even  here  our  efiPorts  have 
kept  pace  with  the  population. 

Next,  I  caimot  allow  the  remark  to  pass  that  Dundee  with  Perth  and 
Cumbrae  are  the  only  bright  spots  in  the  Scottish  Church.  I  believe 
that  all  over  the  Church  there  is  a  steady  increase,  and  that  so  soon  as 
peace  is  restored  the  effects  of  the  work  will  be  seen.  Even  now  I  could 
mention  many  places,  e.g.j  Leith,  Hawick,  S.  John's,  Edinburgh, 
Tillymorgan,  New  Pitsligo,  and  many  others,  where  a  visible  inroad  is 
being  made  on  the  ir religion  around  them. 

Lastly,  I  must  express  my  regret  at  what  you  have  said  about  the 
Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's.  I  very  much  deplore  the  line  he  has  taken, 
but  this  does  not  blind  me  to  the  many  high  qualities  and  gifts  he 
possesses.  I  cannot  fail  to  bear  in  mind  his  munificent  offerings  to 
Trinity  College,  (offerings  which  cast  into  the  shade  those  of  every 
other  individual  in  Scotland,  except  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Mr. 
Boyle,)  nor  can  I  withhold  from  him  my  tribute  of  admiration  for  the 
Christian  heroism  which  he  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  college  passing  into  other  hands.^  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  controversy  that  we  become  inclined  to  undervalue  the  good  in  those 
to  whom  for  the  moment  we  are  opposed,  but  with  whom  one  day  we 
hope  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Believe  me  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  Forbes,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Brechin. 

1  [We  had  thought  that  a  subscription  had  been  made  by  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
friends  i&  reimburse  him  these  sums  when  he  gave  up  the  College.-^£D.] 
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1.  The  Ancient  Church ;  its  History ^  Doctrine,  Worship ,  and  Con* 
stitution,  traced  for  the  first  three  hundred  years.  By  W.  D. 
KiLLEN,  D.D.     London :  Nisbet.     1859. 

3.  Zion's  King :  the  Scriptural  View  of  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.'^  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bbanks, 
Minister  of  Torphichen.  Edinburgh :  Nimmo.  London :  Ha- 
milton and  Adams. 

"  It  is  singular  how  the  whole  outside  world  is  fretted  and  worried 
with  the  family  affairs  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterians  may  dispute^  divide^  go  into  secular 
courts,  fly  into  a  hundred  sects  and  schisms,  and  the  Episcopalian 
not  even  know  it.  Baptists  may  hatch  their  brood  of  fifteen  dif- 
ferent communions,  and  the  Episcopalian  will  be  still  as  calm  and 
serene  as  a  sunny  day  in  June.  All  Germany  may  become  infidel, 
or  Scotland  Arminian,  or  Ireland  Arian,  or  Geneva  Socinian,  so  far 
as  regards  the  Presbyterian  population ;  and  the  Episcopalian  will 
scarcely  chronicle  the  fact.  Fifty  thousand  sectaries  may  follow 
Joe  Smith  into  the  wilderness,  or  thousands  of  Presbyterian  Pro- 
testants in  Europe,  terrified  at  the  results  of  their  experiment,  may 
revert  to  Popery,  and  Episcopalians  not  notice  it.  But  let  there  be 
an  apostate  to  Popery  from  the  ancient  Church  of  God,  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  in  England  or  America,  and  all  the  sects  are 
thrown  into  dismay,  and  the  curtains  of  the  land  do  tremble. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  mobs,  platforms,  parliaments  echo  the  wild 
dismay.  Is  not  this  the  leaven  heaving  the  bosom  of  nations  ? 
Is  not  this  the  Bride,  startling  the  earth  by  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  her  fair  fame  ?  Is  not  this  the  Church  of  God — the  city 
that  cannot  be  hid  V'^ 

Thus  writes  an  American,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Dissent,  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  amid  that 
wild  waste  of  rolling  and  surging  confusion  of  conflicting  doctrines 
and  endless  divisions,  until  he  entered  the  ark  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  The  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  English  Church- 
men respecting  the  Presbyterian  Kirks  in  Scotland  is  certainly  re- 
markable. Here  are  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  our  island, 
speaking  the  same  language,  (we  are  not  speaking  of  the  High- 
lands,) constantly  visited  by  them,  in  which  multitudes  of  English 
live,  possessing  a  common  commerce,  receiving  the  same  Bible,  but 
of  whose  religious  peculiarities  they  are  completely  ignorant;  and, 

^  From  a  '*  Presbyterian  Clergyman  looking  for  the  Church:''  an  abridged  edi* 
tion  publUhed  by  Lendrum,  Edinburgh,  1857  :  p.  191. 

Vol.  XXII.— Febeuary,  1860.  h 
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as  if  to  make  this  fact  more  reiDarkable  stilly  there  is  a  body  in  tbat 
land,  small  in  numbers  compared  with  the  three  great  communi- 
ties, the  Established,  the  Free,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Kirks, 
whose  doings  are  well  known  in  England,  aud  in  whose  prosperity 
all  are  interested — the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  Tnily,  as 
the  writer  above  quoted  says,  "  This  is  the  Church  of  God — the 
city  that  cannot  be  hid.^'  Had  this  body  preserved  its  high  posi- 
tion, had  it  been  careful  to  manifest  its  Divine  privileges,  had  it 
put  forth  its  strength,  it  might  have  gathered  into  its  bosom  thou- 
sands of  those  whose  minds  were  disturbed  by  the  confusion  and 
endless  disputes  and  divisions  of  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies 
that  surrounded  her.  The  success  that  attended  the  efforts  in  late 
years  shows  what  might  have  been  done :  the  immense  increase  of 
churches,  the  establishment  of  flourishing  schools,  the  college  of 
Glenalmond,  the  cathedral  at  Perth, — all  speak  with  one  voice  to 
tell  of  a  people  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  when  offered  to  them. 
But  now  all  is  being  marred  and  spoiled  by  internal  dissensioti ; 
money,  powers,  zeal,  are  all  wasted  in  pulling  down  what  they 
ought  to  have  been  building  up.  Worse  than  all,  the  heads  are 
trying  to  drive  out  of  her  the  very  men  who  have  done  most  for 
her  benefit. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Scottish  Church  that  we  intend  to  speak 
of  now,  but  of  one  of  those  bodies  of  which  we  believe  our  readers 
generally  are  profoundly  ignorant — the  Established  Kirk.  There 
is  certainly  great  excuse  for  those  living  in  England  to  be  ignorant 
of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  because — excepting  the  disruption — 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  known.  Her  ministers  write  no  theo- 
logical books, — her  university  professors  are  unknown  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  (of  course  we  except  her  one  man,  Dr.  Chalmers)  : 
while  Protestant  Germany  sends  forth  to  us  continually  contribu- 
tions to  the  critical  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures,  Scotland  sends  no- 
thing ;  when  Protestant  America  gives  original  ideas,  Scotland  is 
content  with  the  merest  commonplace.  It  is  not  that  Scottish  re- 
ligious life  is  asleep,  for  no  one  can  stay  long  in  that  country 
without  finding  it  very  active  indeed ;  it  is  deep  thought  and  real 
learning  that  seem  to  be  wanting.^ 

^  When  Messrs.  Clark  brought  out  a  translation  of'  Bengel's  Gnomon/'  they  sent 
to  England  for  translators  and  editors ;  and  certainly  very  properly,  for  Scotchmen 
make  strange  blunders.  In  one  of  Messrs.  Clark's  series,  Ullman's  **  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation/'  translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  Edin- 
burgh, we  have  a  series  of  blunders  that  damage  materially  the  credit  of  the  whole 
work.  In  one  place  (p.  18)  the  editor  appends  a  note  trying  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  plural  word  achoolt  (sckolis)  when  applied  to  a  university,  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  the  university  schools  were  in  the  middle  ages,  or  what  they  are  now  at  Oxford. 
He  talks  of  **  nomtna/ opinions,''  (p.  231,)  meaning  the  opinions  of  the  nominalists. 
We  have  repeatedly  **  Gregory  of  Nazianzeti.''  S.  Augustine  is  classed  among  the 
schoolmen  (II.  240).  We  are  told  of  the  heretic  **  Manichoeus,"  p.  62.  The 
orders  of  the  ministry  are  a  sad  puzzle  to  Mr.  Menzies ;  he  cannot  make  them  out 
at  all.     In  one  place,  a  note  of  his  own,  he  tells  us  that  *'  Luther  holds  that  a  eA«sp- 
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The  book  that  standa  first  on  our  list  comes  to  us  with  very  con- 
siderable pretensions.  Though  printed  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  therefore  is  intended  for  larger  circulation 
than  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland :  as  such,  it  challenges 
notice.  The  design  the  author  had  in  view  for  publishing  this  work 
seems  to  be,  to  consider  the  bearing  on  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
the  recently  discovered  work  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  Syriac  copy  of 
Ignatius'  Epistles  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Presbyterian  body  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  Paitristic  theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  history  :  their  "  fathers ''  are  Calvin,  and  Knox, 
and  the  Melvilles ;  their  history  the  period  of  the  Reformation  :  all 
before  this  is  the  darkness  of  Popery,  mountains  shrouded  in  a 
Scotch  mist,  which  distorts  and  enlarges  common  objects,  till  the 
most  familiar  things  become  terrible. 

Dr.  Killen,  however,  boldly  steps  in  to  enlighten  his  Presby- 
terian friends,  and  to  assure  them,  on  his  authority,  that  they  may 
rest  quite  secure  in  their  old  opinions;  that  these  recent  disco- 
veries, which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  Europe, 
do  not  at  all  disturb  the  Presbyterian  position.  It  is,  however, 
very  useful  to  read  a  book  of  this  kind :  one  comes  to  understand 
an  adversary's  line  of  thought  and  mode  of  argument.  It  is  a 
truth  that  we  too  often  neglect  to  remember,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  member  of  one  religion  to  write  a  history  of  another 
faith  differing  from  his  own;  he  is  influenced  by  his  own  precon- 
ceived notions  upon  certain  points,  and  cannot  see  them  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  at  them. 
From  his  point  of  view  these  facts  fully  bear  out  his  scheme,  and 
he  sits  down  contented.  We  hold  it  to  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
man,  unless  brought  up  in  the  system  of  the  Church,  and  with  the 
Church  system  inwrought  into  his  mind,  to  write  a  true  history  of 
the  Church ;  just  as  we  believe  it  impossible  for  a  Churchman  to 
give  a  faithful  history  of  Presbyterianism,  or  any  other  Protestant 
sect.  A  Churchman  may  be  able  to  point  out  errors  and  dispute 
alleged  facts ;  but,  unless  he  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  sect,  he 
cannot  write  its  history.     Far  more  is  this  true  of  the  history  of 

lam  has  as  much  power  as  a  priest,  the  priest  as  the  bishop  (II.  590)  ;  in  another 
place  we  are  informed  that  the  inmates  of  a  religions  house  were  **  priests,  clergy, 
and  laymen."  (II.  90.)  In  Vol.  I.  p.  330,  he  comes  upon  a  Latin  sentence,  **  dno 
Reynhardo  Epo  Wormadensi ;''  the  unfortunate  translator  found  this  too  much  for 
him,  so  he  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  or  rather  the  poor  bishop,  fairly  in  two,  and 
writes  the  sentence  ''  duo  Reyn.  Epo,"  a  clear  case  of  two  single  gentlemen  rolled 
into  one,  whom  Mr.  Menzies  kindly  separates.  Next,  we  have  some  very  curious  spe- 
cimens of  English ;  for  instance,  we  have,  '*  There  is  an  indwelling  power  in  the 
Pope  to  emit  the  Church  which  is  substantially  hierarchical  from  himself."  (Vol.  I. 
p.  175.)  *<  There  are  .  .  .  several  decrees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Synod  of  Constance 
which  are  clasacial  in  this  respect."  (171.)  **  Members  of  the  university  should 
take  an  oath  ...  to  obiemper  this  edict.''  (II.  306.)  A  person  *'  has  been  convicted 
to  die  by  fire."  (342.)  Then  we  have  the  curious  word  **  protigees,"  for  proteg^, 
A  translator  ought  to  know  something  of  the  subject  of  the  book  he  undertakes  to 
translate. 
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the  Church.  The  Church  is  so  wholly  sui  generis^  that  a  man 
must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit  before  he  can  apprehend 
its  history.  A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  by  taking  up 
Milner's  Church  History :  though  a  ChurchmaUi  he  lived  in  days 
when  Church  principles  were  almost  unknown ;  be  was  therefore 
incompetent  to  apprehend  its  real  spirit.  Without,  peiiiaps,  mean- 
ing to  distort  history,  he  has  most  effectually  done  so.  Dr.  Killen 
naturally  falls  into  many  mistakes  from  this  cause ;  besides,  he  has 
a  purpose  in  view,  which  is  to  make  early  Church  history  a  witness 
for  Presbyterianism,  which  compels  him  to  distort  it  in  his  own 
direction.  What  can  we  think  of  a  man  who  gravely  calls  SS. 
Timothy  and  Titus  '^  chairmen ''  or  "  moderators ''  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Ephesus  and  Crete?  or  who  conjectures  that  Folycarp's 
visit  to  Home  was  not  primarily  to  settle  the  Paschal  controversy, 
but  to  remonstrate  with  Victor,  who  was  engaged  in  developing 
Episcopacy  out  of  this  chairmanship  or  moderatorship  ?  No  his- 
torian has  mentioned,  or  even  hinted,  that  the  aged  martyr  did  so 
remonstrate,  till  1859^  when  Dr.  Killen  announces  this  long  hidden 
historical  fact. 

^'  When  this  change,"  (i.  e.  when  the  '  moderator '  was  developing 
into  a  Bishop,)  ''  the  venerable  Polycarp  was  still  alive ;  and  there  are 
some  grounds  for  believing  that,  when  far  advanced  io  life,  he  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  a  mission  of  remonstrance. 
This  view  is  apparently  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  his  own  Church 
of  Smyrna  did  not  now  adopt  the  new  polity ;  for  we  have  seen  that, 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  demise,  it  still  continued 
under  Presbyterial  government.  Irenseus  was  obviously  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  visit  of  Po- 
lycarp to  Rome  ;  but  had  he  not  come  into  collision  with  the  pastor  of 
the  great  city,  in  the  controversy  relating  to  the  Paschal  Feast,  we 
might  never  have  heard  of  its  occurrence.  Even  when  he  mentions  it, 
he  observes  a  mysterious  silence  as  to  its  main  design.  (?)  The  Paschal 
question  awakened  little  interest  in  the  days  of  Polycarp,  (?)  and  among 
the  topics  he  discussed  with  Anicetus  when  at  Rome,  it  confessedly  oc- 
cupied a  subordinate  position.  (?)  *When,'  says  Irenceus,  *  the  most 
blessed  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Anicetus,  when  as  to 
certain  other  matters  they  had  a  little  controversy,  they  were  imme- 
diately agreed  on  this  point  (of  the  Passover)  without  any  disputation.' 
(Euseb.  V.  24.)  What  *  the  certain  other  matters  '  were  which  created 
the  chief  dissatisfaction  we  are  left  obscurely  to  conjecture.'*    (P.  556.) 

On  these  words,  **  certain  other  matters,^'  Dr.  Killen  forms  a 
fabric  of  conjecture  against  episcopacy.  But  this  is  to  write  his- 
tory !     Again : — 

"  The  allegation  that  Presbyterial  government  existed  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  does  not  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  obscure  intimation  or  doubtful  inference.      It  can  be 
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estabUshed  by  direct  and  conclusiye  testimony.  Evidence  has  been 
already  adduced  to  show  that  the  Senior  Presbyter  of  Smyrna  continued 
to  preside  until  the  days  of  Irenseus,  and  there  is  also  documentary 
proof  that  meanwhile  he  possessed  no  autocratical  authority.  The 
supreme  power  was  still  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Elders.  The 
point  is  attested  by  Hippoly  tus,  who  was  just  now  entering  on  his  eccle- 
siastical career,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  works,  a  fragment  of  which  has 
been  preserved,  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
dealt  with  the  heretic  Noetus.     The  transaction  probably  occurred 

about  A.D.  190 He  said  that  Christ  is  Himself  the  Father, 

and  that  the  Father  Himself  had  been  born  and  had  suffered  and 
died.  When  the  blessed  Preehytere  heard  these  things  they  summoned 
kim  and  examined  him  be/ore  the  Church.'' 

And  a  little  further  on — 

*'  I%e  blessed  Presbyters  again  summoned  him  and  administered  a 
rebuke,'' 

Afterwards — 

^'Then  they  rebuked  him  and  cast  him  out  of  the  Church," — Pp.516, 

517. 

Here  upon  the  welUknown  fact  that  presbyters  formed  always 
the  Bishop^s  council,  whom,  on  all  special  occasions,  the  Bishop 
consulted^  Dr.  Killen  builds  up  his  theory  that  Episcopacy  was 
unknown  in  the  first  two  centuries.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  matters  were  transacted  in  the  two  countries  where  the 
Church  is  not  established  by  law,  but  left  to  her  own  canons^  viz., 
Scotland  and  America,  he  would  have  seen  that  Presbyters  at  this 
day  occupy  exactly  the  like  position  in  Diocesan  Synods  that  they 
occupied  in  the  secoud  century.  Dr.  Killen  has  the  less  excuse  in 
this  matter,  as  in  the  country  where  his  work  is  printed,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  some  of  the  Diocesan  Synods  have  made  noise  enough 
lately. 

Equally  ignorant  is  he  of  the  nature  of  the  Chorepiscopi,  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  been  merely  presbyters  of  country  parishes  j 
and  when  he  finds  a  canon  forbidding  them  to  confer  orders  on 
their  own  authority,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  city  presbyters 
(of  course  he  means  the  Diocesan  Bishops  who  possessed  jurisdiction) 
were  arrogating  to  themselves  an  unwarrantable  authority  and  im- 
portance. Blunders  of  the  like  sort  will  be  found  in  his  remarks  on 
Metropolitans  and  their  authority.  Again,  his  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  Paschal  controversy,  which  he  rates  as  most 
trivial,  yet  which  we  know  had  at  last  to  be  settled  at  a  General 
Synod,  all  show  how  little  a  person  educated  in  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples can  enter  into  the  idea  of  the  Church  at  any  period  of  its 
existence ;  and  how  completely  the  fact  of  such  education  prevents 
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him  from  taking  an  impartial  view^  or  of  comprehending  the  mo-* 
tives  that  influenced  the  men  of  those  times.  One  sentiment  of 
Dr.  Killen  we  thoroughly  endorse^  and  only  wish  that  such  as  he 
acted  more  strictly  in  its  spirit ;  *'  There  is  a  far  more  intimate  con- 
nexion between  sound  theology  and  sound  criticism^  for  a  right 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  strengthens  the  intellectual  vision, 
and  assists  in  the  detection  of  error,  wherever  it  may  reveal  itself.'' 
Dr.  Killen  uses  these  words  with  respect  to  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius, and  draws  this  conclusion  :  ''  Had  Pearson  enjoyed  the  same 
clear  views  of  Gospel  truth  as  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  he  would 
not  have  wasted  so  many  precious  years  in  writing  a  learned  vindi- 
cation of  the  nonsense  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Calvin  knew  that  an 
apostolic  man  must  have  been  acquainted  with  apostolic  doctrine, 
and  he  saw  that  those  letters  must  have  been  the  productions  of  an 
age  when  the  pure  light  of  Christianity  was  greatly  obscured.'' 
Having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  apostolic  doctrine  is,  he 
pronounces  all  departure  from  it  either  a  forgery  of  later  times,  as 
the  Iguatian  Epistles ;  or  corruption  early  creeping  into  the  Church, 
as  in  other  instances  which  we  shall  quote — a  most  convenient 
doctrine.  On  this  supposition,  what  heresy  could  not  be  made  to 
be  the  truth  ? 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Killen  undertook  to  write  this  history  to 
meet  the  damaging  effects  on  Presbyterianism  produced  by  Dr. 
Cureton*8  Syriac  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  epistles  of  S.  Ignatius 
had  always  been  fatal  to  Presbyterianism.  When  Dr.  Cureton's 
recension  was  announced  a  great  expectation  was  formed  that  these 
Shorter  Epistles  would  be  found  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church ;  and  when  they  were  published,  and  were  found  to  contain, 
even  in  their  mutilated  form,  the  clear  statements  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostolical  succession  and  the  power  of  the  Episcopate,  then 
it  became  necessary  to  assert  that  they  were  altogether  forgeries. 

Another  thing  has  to  be  accounted  for,  viz.  the  rise  of  Epis- 
copacy; if  Presbyterian  government  is  of  the  appointment  of 
Christ,  and  was  arranged  and  settled  by  the  Apostles  on  Divine 
authority,  whence  came  it  that  Episcopacy  prevailed  over  all  the 
Church,  and  was  and  still  is  regarded  as  of  Divine  institution  ? 
Dr.  Killen  answers,  that  the  "  moderator  "  or  *'  chairman  "  of  the 
presbytery  gradually  assumed  aristocratic  powers,  till  the  President- 
ship at  last  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  order ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  rise  of  heresy  made  it  desirable  to  give  extensive  powers  to 
the  moderator  in  order  to  insure  unity.  We  cannot  help  expressing 
our  astonishment  at  hearing  this  latter  reason  from  a  Presbyterian 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century:  certainly  he  could  not  have 
given  a  stronger  moral  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Episcopacy; 
when  we  see  the  hundreds  of  sects  in  our  country  and  America  which 
have  developed,  and  are  every  day  developing,  from  the  vpoorov  ^ivhg 
of  "parity  of  ministers,"  first  broached  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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compared  with  the  unity  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Charch  in  these  countries,  a  unity  still  maintained,  de- 
spite all  disputes  and  dissensions,  which  have  so  often  threatened  it. 
He  must  see  that  in  saying  this  he  was  giving  a  reason  fatal  to  his 
own  position  and  that  of  his  sect.  While,  with  regard  to  the  first, 
he  is  called  upon  to  explain  from  history,  and  to  prove  from  his- 
tory, how  a  development,  which  he  maintains  commenced  at  Rome, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  but  was  not  a/aiY  accompli  until 
far  into  the  middle  of  the  third,  became  an  article  of  faith  and 
practice  in  all  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  from  the  remote 
British  Isles  to  the  confines  of  India :  if  the  changeable  and  pro- 
gressing West  developed  its  Churches  into  the  Episcopal  form,  how 
it  was  that  the  unchangeable  and  immovable  East,  so  easily  adopted 
the  same.  But  Dr.  Killen  goes  further,  and  here,  as  is  not  un- 
common with  men  who  multiply  argument  to  prove  a  false  position, 
he  proves  too  much.  He  says  that  as  the  moderatorship  developed 
into  Episcopacy  and  the  Episcopate  developed  into  the  Papacy :  as 
it  was  expedient  for  stopping  heresies  to  set  up  in  each  diocese  a 
head  to  preserve  unity,  so  it  became  expedient  to  develop  the  Bishop 
of  Bome  into  a  Pope,  a  Bishop  of  Bishops,  a  head  of  heads. 
Dr.  Killen  forgets  here  the  testimony  of  the  East ;  and  this  for- 
getfulness  is  fatal  to  his  whole  argument  against  the  Divine  rights 
of  Episcopacy ;  for  in  the  East  there  was  far  more  need  of  a  Papacy, 
of  an  infallible  head,  of  a  centre  of  unity,  than  in  the  West ;  for 
here  heresy  took  a  more  decided  form  and  more  regular  organi- 
zation than  in  the  West :  in  the  latter  Novatianism  and  Donatism 
died  out,  but  in  the  East  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism  lived  and 
still  live,  as  regularly-organized  Churches.  Dr.  Killen  shows  in 
many  other  points  besides  this  that  he  has  never  studied  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Churches — a  deficiency  shared  by  other 
superficial  writers  on  Church  History. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  Dr.  Killen's  argument  about  Epis- 
copacy.    We  give  the  benefit  of  the  author^s  capitals  and  italics. 

**  But  perhaps  the  most  pointed,  and  certainly  the  most  remarkable, 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Boman  Church  in  the  time  of  Hyginus  is  furnished  from  a  quarter 
where  such  a  voucher  might  have  been,  least  of  all,  anticipated.  We 
allude  to  the  Pontifical  Book,  This  work  has  been  ascribed  to  Dama- 
sus,  the  well-known  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  West,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  but  much  of  it  is  unquestionably  of  later 
origin ;  and  though  mainy  of  its  statements  are  apocryphal,  it  is  often 
quoted  as  a  document  of  weight  by  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  Roman  communion.  Its  account  of  the  early  popes  is  little  better 
than  a  mass  of  fables  ;  but  some  of  its  details  are  evidently  exaggera- 
tions, or  rather  caricatures  of  an  authentic  tradition ;  and  a  few  grains 
of  truth  may  be  discovered  here  and  there  in  a  heap  of  fictions  and 
anachronisms.    This  part  of  the  production  contains  one  brief  sentence 
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which  has  greatly  puzzled  the  cominentators»  as  it  is  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  narrative,  and  as  it  contradicts, 
rather  awkwardly,  the  pretensions  of  the  Popedom.  According  to  this 
testimony,  Hyginus  'arranged  the  clergy  and  distributed  the 
GRADATIONS.'  [in  a  note,  Hie  clerum  composuit,  et  distribuit  gradus.] 
Peter  himself  is  described  by  Romanists  as  organizing  the  Church ; 
but  here,  one  of  his  alleged  successors,  upwards  of  seventy  years  after 
his  death,  is  set  forth  as  the  real  framer  of  the  hierarchy." — P.  552. 

Here  we  have  the  author  again  building  his  castle  of  cards  on 
such  an  exposed  position  that  the  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it 
down.  We  never  before  heard  that  this  passage  had  puzzled  com- 
mentators— except  Presbyterian — for  we  had  not  far  to  look  before 
we  found  a  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  :-^ 

*'  The  Romans  had  in  every  city  a  civil  magistrate,  who  was  called 
d^ensor  dmtatis^  whose  office  was  to  execute  justice  both  in  the  city 
and  in  its  suburbs,  and  within  the  villages  contiguous  to  the  city  and 
within  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  as  they  had  sucli  a  civil  officer,  so  likewise 
there  was  a  Bishop  in  every  city  who  was  superintendent  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  in  the 
adjoining  villages.  But  the  numbers  of  the  Church  increasing,  it  was  too 
great  a  work  for  the  city  presbyters  to  exercise  their  functions  both  in 
cities  and  villages,  and  therefore  this  Pope,  and  other  Primates  following 
his  example,  settled  district  presbyters  in  those  and  other  villages  and 
towns  within  their  dioceses,  and  limited  the  boundaries  thereof,  which 
are  called  parishes 

*'  As  to  the  division  of  dioceses  into  parishes,  I  find  that  Evaristus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  anno  110,  and  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  was  the  first  who  divided  the  city  of  Rome 
into  parishes,  and  about  fifty  years  afterwards  his  successor  Dionysius 
attempted  the  like  throughout  the  Christian  world." — Bights  of  the 
Clergy,  by  W.  Nelson.     1712.     Pp.  439,  440. 

Here  we  have  the  simple  explanation  of  the  portentous  sentence, 
which  Dr.  Killeu  prints  in  capitals,  and  makes  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  Episcopacy:  when  the  historian  relates  that  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  the  Christians,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
the  Bishops  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  collegiate  system  and 
adopt  the  parochial,  our  Presbyterian  historian  finds  the  creation  of 
Bishops  out  of  Presbyters. 

In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Killen  of  course 
maintains  that  the  Church  adopted  the  Synagogue  as  its  model, 
and  not  the  Temple — an  assumption  which  he  thinks  is  clear  from 
the  accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  he  forgets  two 
things :  first,  that  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  the  early  Christians 
regularly  attended  its  services ;  it  was  a  Divine  institution,  and  its 
services  of  Divine  appointment;  until,  then,  the  same  Divine 
power  which  instituted  it  also  removed  it,  so  long  they  followed 
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their  Divine  Master's  examplei  and  frequented  its  services ;  but 
when  Divine  judgment  removed  it,  then  they  organized  the  Churchy 
and  the  Church's  worship  on  her  own  basis.  Secondly,  we  have  a 
Scriptural  testimony  that  besides  the  Temple  and  its  Altar  and 
Sacrifices,  the  Church  had  her  Altar  and  Sacrifice :  "  We  have  an 
Altar,  whereof  th^  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  taber- 
nacle.'' (Heb.  xiii.  10.)  Can  any  words  be  plainer  than  these  to 
show  that  the  Church  had  her  Altar,  Sacrifice,  Priesthood,  apart 
from  the  Jewish  f  Again,  take  S.  Paul's  argument  to  the  Co- 
rinthians against  eating  things  offered  to  idols :  "  Behold  Israel 
after  the  flesh ;  are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  Sacrifices  partakers 
of  the  Altar  ?  What  shall  I  say  then  ?  that  the  idol  is  anything, 
or  that  which  is  offered  in  sacr&ce  to  idols  is  anything  ?  But  I 
say  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils  and  not  to  God;  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have 
fellowship  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  cup  of  devils :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table, 
and  the  table  of  devils."  (1  Cor.  x.  18.)  Here,  unless  then  the 
Church  had  a  real  Altar,  and  a  real  Sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  Jews 
and  heathens,  there  could  be  no  analogy  and  no  argument. 

This  is  negative  proof,  but  Scripture  affords  positive.  One  book, 
at  least,  of  the  New  Testament  was  written  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  is  intended  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
the  Church  till  Christ's  Second  Coming — the  Apocalypse.  Here 
the  beloved  Apostle  was  permitted  to  view  the  worship  of  the  Host 
of  Heaven ;  here  he  sees  the  Temple  in  Heaven,  with  the  various 
furniture  of  the  Jewish  Temple ;  or  rather,  he  sees  that  of  which 
the  Jewish  Temple  was  the  likeness ;  that  which  Moses  saw  on  the 
Mount  (of  which  it  was  said  to  him,  "  See  that  thou  make  all 
things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  on  the  mount ;")  that 
which  Ezekiel  saw,  when  the  material  Temple  in  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed — the  redity,  of  which  the  others  were  only  figures. 
That  temple  which  existed,  and  still  exists,  when  the  types  are  de« 
stroyed,  and /or  the  same  reason  was  it  displayed  to  S.  John,  as  it 
had  been  displayed  to  Moses  and  Ezekiel.  It  was  displayed  to 
Moses,  that  from  it  he  might  build  the  Tabernacle ;  it  was  dis- 
played to  Ezekiel,  that  from  it  the  Second  Temple  might  take  its 
form  and  appearance.  It  was  displayed  to  S.  John,  that  from  it 
might  be  taken  the  pattern  for  the  Christian  Church  to  frame  her 
Temples.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Second  Temple  differed 
from  the  first;  and  the  reason  was  that  the  Temple  seen  by  Ezekiel 
differed  from  that  seen  by  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  copied  Ezekiel's 
figure,  and  not  Solomon's  Temple.  A  difference  was  seen  by 
S.  John :  the  veil  was  done  away,  the  Priests  sat  in  a  semicircle 
about  the  Throne  of  God  within  the  Holy  of  Holies.  So,  if  any 
one  studies  the  form  of  the  early  Churches  as  jgiven  in  Bingham, 
he  will  see  that  they  are  copied  from  the  Vision  m  the  Apocalypse. 

VOL.    XXII.  I 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  Divine  authority  for  saying  that  the 
worship  of  the  Church  follows  the  Temple,  and  not  the  Synagogue. 
So  also  the  Church  perpetuated  the  two  great  Jewish  Feasts  of  Pasch 
and  Pentecost :  the  third,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  Church,  (unless,  as  some  think,  Christmas  takes  that 
place,)  because  its  antitype  is  not  yet  come.  It  was  the  Feast  of 
Harvest,  and  will  only  be  fulfilled  at  the  Resurrection  and  Judg- 
ment ;  the  new  Tabernacles  representing  the  resurrection  bodies  of 
the  saints,  when  mortality  shall  put  on  immortality ;  and  the  High 
Priest  coming  out  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  bless  and  absolve  the 
people  who  have  assisted  at  the  atoning  sacrifices  representing 
Chriist  coming  forth  from  the  Temple  in  heaven  to  judge,  and  to 
give  His  final  absolution,  "  Come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  the  kingdom.'* 

All  that  Dr.  Killen  or  any  other  Protestant  writers  may  say 
about  the  simplicity  of  early  worship,  and  the  pattern  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, &c.,  goes  for  nothing  before  the  word  of  Scripture  in  the 
Apocalypse;  there  we  have  a  choral  service  and  musical  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  an  altar  and  a  chancel.  Of  course  the  Church 
under  persecution  could  not  develope  her  glorious  worship;  she 
could  only  do  this  when  the  countenance  of  temporal  power  smiled 
upon  her :  and  then  we  see  she  did. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  Dr.  Killen's  arguments  against  the 
use  of  a  Liturgy  :  they  are  of  the  usual  kind,  and  have  been  an- 
swered over  and  over  again.  We  shall  only  say  this,  that  it  is  a 
Scriptural  fact  that  our  Lord  did  institute  a  Liturgy,  and  one 
which  all  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  heretical  Churches, 
have  carefully  preserved ;  and  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  en- 
lightened founders  of  Protestant  bodies  to  dispense  with, — we 
mean  the  form  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  a  form 
that  the  Lord  Himself  considered  of  such  vast  importance  to  pre- 
serve and  continue  in  its  integrity,  that  He  vouchsafed  a  special 
revelation  of  its  manner  and  words  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  was  not  present  at  its  first  institution.     (1  Cor.  xi.  23.) 

We  have  said  before  that  we  suppose  that  one  of  the  chief  mo- 
tives for  the  writing  of  this  book  was  to  meet  the  damaging  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  on  Presbyterianism  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Cureton's  Ignatian  Epistles.  These  Epistles,  even  in  their  muti- 
lated form,  are  so  clearly  a  witness""  against  the  religion  that  Dr. 
Killen  defends,  that  he  is  driven  to  the  expedient  of  maintaining 
that  they  are  a  forgery.  One  of  the  chief  proofs  of  this  convenient 
line  of  argument  to  show  that  these  writings  could  not  be  com- 
posed by  an  Apostolic  man, — ^is  from  our  finding  in  them  so  many 
expressions  at  variance  with  the  Gospel ;  i.  e.,  Dr.  KiHen's  and  the 
Protestant  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

"  But  instead  of  following  such  a  course,  this  Ignatius  addresses 
them  in  a  style  of  a  starched  and  strait-laced  Churchman.     '  Let  your 
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treasures/  says  he, '  be  jour  good  works.  Let  your  baptism  be  to  you 
an  armoury.  Look  to  the  bishop^  that  God  may  also  look  upon  you. 
I  will  be  instead  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  bishop, 
and  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons.'  What  intelligent  Christian  can 
believe  that  a  minister,  instructed  by  Paul  or  Peter,  and  filling  one  of 
the  most  important  stations  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  venly  such 
an  ignorant  driveller  ?"     (P.  4 1 6.) 

The  convenience  of  this  mode  of  argument  is  certainly  very 
great ;  and  could  we  always  use  it,  what  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
could  we  not  deny  ?  If  we  were  to  follow  this  rule,  how  much  of 
the  New  Testament  should  we  have  left  ?  No  doubt  these  Ignatian 
Epistles  militate  against  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  without  works,  but  then  so  do  the  Gospels ;  for  they  teach 
repentance,  and  fasting,  and  doing  works  meet  for  repentance. 
"  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold,  all  things  are 
clean  unto  you,^'  is  one  of  our  blessed  Lord's  own  precepts. 
Again,  '*  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.''  "  Make 
to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when 
ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations."  Nay, 
the  very  terms  of  the  final  sentence  must  be  altered  :  it  must  be  no 
longer,  ^'  Come,  ye  blessed,  receive  the  kingdom.  For  I  was  an 
hungered/^  &c., — not  a  judgment  according  to  works,  but  one  of 
the  mere  will  of  God.  Again,  not  only  must  S.  James'  Epistle  be 
denominated,  as  it  was  by  Luther,  an  epistle  of  straw,  and  not  fit 
for  the  sacred  volume,  but  S.  Paul's,  the  great  champion  for  justi- 
fication by  faith,  must  go  too ;  for  have  we  not  there  these  un- 
Protestant  expressions,  ^'  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget 
not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  " — ^and  "  I  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afi9ictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for 
His  Body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church  ?"  Sorrowfully  must  we 
part  with  S.  Peter  also  ;  for  does  he  not  say,  "  Baptism  doth  now 
save  us  ?"  Reft  thus  of  the  New  Testament,  what  is  left  to  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  but  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechism  ?  With  these  few  relics  we  take  leave  of 
Dr.  Eillen,  only  we  wish  to  do  so  in  kindness ;  so  before  we  close, 
we  will  thank  him  for  the  testimony  that  he  bears  to  the  fact  that 
Church  teaching  was  in  full  force  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury: — 

**  Thus  we  find  them  speaking  of  '  sins  cleansed  by  repentance,'  and 
of  repentance  as  '  the  price  at  which  our  Lord  has  determined  to  grant 
forgiveness.'  We  read  of  *  sins  being  cleansed  by  alms  and  faith,'  and 
of  the  martyr  by  his  suflFerings  *  washing  away  his  own  iniquities.' 
We  are  told  that  by  Baptism  *  we  are  cleansed  from  all  our  sins,'  and 
*  regain  that  Spirit  of  God  which  Adam  received  at  his  creation,  and 
lost  by  his  transgression.'  ....  The  same  writer  (S.  Cyprian)  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  penance." — p.  460. 
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*'  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  ....  appear  to  have  enters 
tained  an  idea  that  Christ  was  in  the  Eucharist,  not  only  in  richer 
manifestations  of  His  grace,  but  also  in  a  way  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  He  Touchsafed  His  presence  in  prayer  or  praise,  or  any 
other  Divine  obseryance.  They  conceived  that,  as  the  soul  of  man  is 
united  to  his  body,  so  the  Logos  or  Divine  nature  of  Christ  pervades 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  so  that  they  may  be  called  His  Flesh 
and  His  filood :  and  they  imagined  that,  in  consequence,  the  sacred 
elements  imparted  to  the  material  frame  of  the  believer  the  germ  of 
immortality.  Irenaeus  declares  that '  our  bodies  receiving  the  Eucha- 
rist, are  no  longer  corruptible,  but  possessed  of  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.'  "—P.  488. 

*'  Thus  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  it  was  termed  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice,  and  the  table  at  which  it  was  administered  was 
styled  the  (dtar:  "—P.  490. 

Here  we  have  proof,  and  that  from  an  unfriendly  quarter,  that 
the  great  Catholic  doctrines  that  we  are  now  struggling  to  maintain, 
are  those  of  the  most  primitive  times,  and  we  thank  him  for  his 
testimony. 

The  second  book  on  our  list  we  intended  to  review  at  greater 
length,  but  for  reasons  given  below  we  abstain  from  doing  so.  Its 
object  is  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Established  Kirk  against 
the  claims,  and  we  may  add,  the  reproaches  of  the  Free  Kirk  :  the 
point  in  dispute  between  the  two  bodies  is  the  '^Headship  of 
Christ.^'  Each  body  claims  to  ''hold  the  Head,''  and  denies  that 
the  other  does  so :  the  Free  Kirk  holds  that  it  is  essential  to 
''  holding  the  head,''  that  each  congregation  should  elect  its  own 
minister,  and  that  the  Established  Kirk,  by  allowing  the  Queen 
and  lay  patrons  to  present  to  benefices,  does  not ''  hold  the  Head." 
The  Establish  men  tarian  is  driven,  as  the  author  of  the  book  before  us, 
to  maintain  that  the  State  has  the  sole  right  to  decide  in  religious 
differences,  and  that  the  people  should  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
State, — in  fact,  pure  Erastianism.  According  to  this,  the  author, 
should  he  live  in  England,  is  bound  to  join  the  Church  of  England ; 
if  in  Malta,  the  Roman  Church ;  if  in  Corfu,  the  Greek.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Free  Kirk  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  the 
Established  Kirk  has  the  endowments;  so  they  never  can  agrees 
and  the  bitterness  with  which  they  revile  each  other  is  something 
quite  incredible.  The  Free  Kirk  has  without  doubt  inherited  the 
principles  and  position  of  the  old  Covenanters,  as  well  as  their 
spirit :  a  considerable  portion  of  their  spirit  has  also  fallen  on  the 
Established  Kirk,  as  the  book  before  us  proves,  but  it  has  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  principles.  No  doubt  a  comfortable  manse 
and  regular  income  has  a  great  tendency  to  subdue  a  martyr's 
courage;  it  bursts  forth  however  sometimes  in  writing,  as  this 
book  testifies,  for  certainly,  since  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  we 
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never  met  with  any  heartier  or  more  fervid  Mlanging  of  oppo- 
nents than  vre  find  in  this  book.  The  reason  that  we  have  not 
quoted  any  of  it  is,  that  we  find  the  more  sober-minded  of  the 
Established  ministers  are  ashamed  of  the  performance.  It  was 
reviewed  in  the  Clerical  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago ;  in  the  following 
oiumber  appeared  a  letter  from  a  minister  disclaiming,  on  his  part 
and  that  of  other  moderate  men^  any  participation  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  author. 

Since  writing  the  greater  part  of  this  article,  we  have  received 
a  book  lately  published,  *'  The  Church  Historyof  Scotland,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Cunningham,  Minister  of  Crieff.*'  ne  have  read  as  far 
as  to  the  Reformation,  and  we  have  no'  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  work  is  of  a  superior  order ;  it  shows  patient  research,  and  a 
fairness  and  impartiality  much  above  the  average.  We  give  one 
extract,  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the  book : 

*'  We  cannot  help  loving  Mary  of  Guise,  albeit  she  was  a  Papist. 
No  Frenchwoman,  before  or  since,  ever  became  so  naturalised  in  Soot- 
land  as  she.  Brought  from  the  most  dissolute  court  in  Europe,  her 
court  was  an  example  to  every  household  in  the  kingdom.  She  herself 
was  accustomed  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor,  and  with  womanly  kindness 
to  relieve  them.  Justice  was  never  more  strictly  administered  than 
during  her  government.  But  she  was  fated  to  live  in  troublous  times ; 
and  when  her  subjects  changed  their  religion,  she  could  not  change 
hers.  A  collision  became  inevitable  between  a  government  still  Ca- 
tholic, a  Church  still  Catholic,  and  a  nobility  turned  Protestant.  In- 
stead of  marvelling  at  this,  it  were  wiser  to  marvel  that  the  collision 
was  not  more  violent  than  it  was,  and  that  so  great  a  revolution  was 
effected  with  so  little  loss  of  blood.  The  only  thing  for  which  we  find 
it  hard  to  forgive  her,  was  her  frequent  violation  (^  solemn  promises. 
The  truth  is,  that  when  affairs  were  threatening  the  woman  got  alarmed, 
and  made  promises  which  she  brake  when  the  danger  was  past.  A 
resolute  man  would  not  have  made  the  promises,  and  would  not  have 
been  taunted  with  breaking  them.  But  her  death-bed  scene  covers 
all.  She  begged  our  forgiveness,  shall  we  refuse  to  give  it  ?  Knox  did 
not  forgive  her  ;  and  we  are  ashamed  to  write  that  a  vindictive  intol- 
erance, now  to  be  found  only  in  Spain,  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
'  Question  being  moved  as  to  her  burial,'  says  he,  '  the  preachers  boldly 
gainstood  to  the  use  of  any  superstitious  rites  in  that  realm,  which  God 
in  His  mercy  had  begun  to  purge.  Her  burial  was  deferred  till  fiirther 
advisement :  her  corpse  was  clapped  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  kept  in 
the  castle  from  the  10th  June,  till  the  19th  October,  at  which  time  it 
was  carried  by  some  pioneers  to  a  ship.'  In  this  vessel  she  was  carried 
over  the  troubled,  restless  sea  to  France,  and  buried  in  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  S.  Peter's,  at  Rheims,  of  which  her  sister  Ren^  was 
abbess :  and  where  she  herself  had  desired  that  her  ashes  might  re- 
pose."—Vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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Notes  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation ,  delivered  in  the  parish 
church  of  S»  Sidwell,  Exeter,  By  John  Lincoln  Galton, 
M.A.,  Incumbent.     Two  Vols.     London  :  Masters. 

The  increased  attention  paid  by  sober-minded  and  devout  men  in 
all  sections  of  the  Church  to  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse^  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  sigfnificant  marks  of  the  present  time. 

That  the  minds  of  Christians  will  be  more  and  more  turned  to 
this  "  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy  ^^  as  the  world^s  twilight  grows  on 
apace;  that  the  necessity  for  its  Divine  guidance  will  be  more 
anxiously  felt^  as  the  evening  closes  in — is  to  be  fully  anticipated ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that^  amid  the  deepening  gloom  and 
lengthening  shadows,  the  Light  shining  from  its  pages  will  ever 
appear,  to  those  who  "  take  heed  to  it/'  to  bum  with  a  more  clear, 
steady,  and  welcome  radiance. 

The  Author  of  the  present  Lectures  seems  to  us  to  have  under- 
taken a  good  and  seasonable  work,  in  endeavouring,  in  a  thoroughly 
sober  and  catholic  spirit,  to  popularise  the  study  of  the  Revelation  of 
S.  John  ;  and,  by  employing  it  as  a  vehicle  for  earnest  practical 
teaching,  to  demonstrate  how  replete  it  is — even  notwithstanding 
its  mysteries — with  matter  for  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and 
instruction.^' 

Mr.  Galton's  volumes  take  the  form,  not  of  a  commentary,  but 
of  a  continuous  series  of  short,  earnest,  practical  sermons  (deli- 
vered extempore,  and  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  one  who 
attended  the  course)  during  the  progress  of  which  the  preacher 
boldly  conducts  his  hearers  through  the  entire  range  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  S.  John. 

To  say  that  the  work  loses,  in  a  strictly  exegetical  point  of  view, 
by  its  homiletic  character;  that,  as  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
Apocalypse,  it  bears  traces  of  lack  of  system  and  precision  ;  that  it 
somewhat  fails  in  continuity,  clearness,  definiteness ;  that  it  suffers 
from  its  discursive  and  fragmentary  character — is  only  to  say  what 
might  have  been  more  or  less  anticipated  of  an  attempt  of  this 
nature. 

We  cannot  but  feel,  moreover,  that  the  '^Notes'*  would  have 
gained  by  compression  and  retrenchment.  The  frequent  digres- 
sions— whether  explanations  of  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
or  allusions  to  matters  of  ephemeral  or  local  concern,  or  applica- 
tions of  the  several  Sermons  to  the  successive  seasons  of  the  Chris- 
tian year  in  which  they  chanced  to  be  preached — although  often 
striking  and  felicitous,  interesting  doubtless  to  those  who  heard 
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the  Sermons^  and  calculated  to  impart  a  life-like  reality  to  the 
whole,  are  yet  hardly  possessed  of  sufficient  permanent  and  intrinsic 
importance  to  warrant  their  reproduction,  in  a  published  form,  in  a 
work  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most  mysterious  and  difficult 
of  all  books.  These  extraneous  accretions  swell  the  volumes  need- 
lessly, arrest  the  regular  flow  of  thought ;  and,  by  increasing  the 
labour  of  reading,  and  the  difficulty  of  reference  (there  is  no  index), 
in  some  measure  detract  from  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  book 
to  the  ordinary  Apocalyptic  student. 

Still  we  not  the  less  regard  Mr.  Oalton's  "  Notes  '^  as  a  valuable 
and  successful  attempt,  as  abounding  in  beautiful  and  suggestive 
matter,  and  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  thoughtful  Christian 
people. 

In  Mr.  Galton^s  general  system  of  interpretation  we  find  so 
much  with  which  we  cordially  coincide,  that,  in  adverting  to  one  or 
two  points  wherein  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  his  conclusions, 
we  do  so,  not  with  any  view  to  depreciate  his  work  as  a  whole ;  but 
rather,  by  suggesting  differences  of  opinion,  to  contribute,  in  how- 
ever slight  a  degree,  in  forwarding  the  common  aim  of  author  and 
reviewer — namely,  the  clearing  up  of  some  of  tte  multitudinous  dif- 
ficulties which  encompass  the  Apocalyptic  Visions. 

The  very  first  verse  of  the  Revelation  presents  two  points  on 
which  we  are  unable  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  Lecturer : 

**  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  Him,  to 
show  unto  His  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass." 

Now  the  Lectures  open  with  the  consideration  of  this  question  : 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?"  Does  it  signify  that  our  Lord  Himself  is  the  Revealer, 
or  that  the  object  of  the  Revelation  is  to  reveal  Him  ?  Is  it 
"  Christ  the  Revealer,  or  Christ  the  Revealed  ?" 

Mr.  Galton  decides,  erroneously  as  we  think,  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  "The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,^'  he  says,  "is  the 
BeveaUng  of  Jesus  Christ  :  that  is,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book  is  to  unfold  Him  in  His  glory,  even  as  the  Gospels  do  in  the 
main  unfold  Him  in  His  humiliation." 

But  if  this  be  the  meaning,  what  (we  would  ask)  is  the  force  of 
the  accompanying  words,  "  which  God  gave  to  Him  ?^' 

We  must  remember  that  our  Blessed  Lord,  in  the  days  of  His 
humiliation  (as  our  Author  forcibly  reminds  us)  was  a  participator 
in  human  ignorance.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  days  were  hidden 
from  Him  as  man.  In  unutterable  condescension  He  "  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant."  But "  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
His  LobD  doeth."  Hence  in  that  Gospel  which  peculiarly  reveals 
our  Lord  under  the  aspect  of  the  Servant,^  we  meet  with  the 

*  The  Gospel  according  to  S,  Mark  ;  vide  EccleftiastiCt  vol.  xv.  p.  362—4. 
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astounding  announcement,  "  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
no  man ;  no,  not  the  Angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the  Son; 
but  the  Father/' 

But  with  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  His  Human  Nature 
received  new  and  transcendent  capacities.  It  became  penetrated 
and  invested  with  ''all  the  fulness  of  the  (Godhead.''  ''6od 
highly  exalted  Him."  That  Dignity  and  Divinity  which,  as  (tod. 
He  had  possessed  from  all  eternity,  as  Man,  He  received  from  the 
Father  as  a  reward  for  His  meritorious  obedience  and  sufferings. 
And  as  one  evidence  of  this  exaltation,  and  forming  part  of  the  vast 
endowment,  God  gave  to  Him,  as  Mediator  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  this  Revelation  as  to  the  future  of  His  Visible  and  Mysti- 
cal Body.  No  sooner  does  He  receive  the  Revelation  than  He 
communicates  it  to  His  Church,  in  conformity  with  His  own  pre- 
vious words,  "  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  showed  to  Me,  / 
have  made  known  unto  you."  We  conceive  then  that  the  expression 
under  notice  evidently  brings  before  us  ''Christ  as  the  ReveakrJ^ 

The  orderly  and  mysterious  chain  of  communication  between 
Heaven  and  earth  in  the  Economy  of  Grace,  as  indicated  in  this 
verse,  is  not  a  little  worthy  of  attention.  The  Father  gives  the 
Revelation  to  the  Son.  The  Son  communicates  the  Revelation  to 
an  Angel.  The  Angel  in  turn,  by  means  of  a  marvellous  system 
of  symbols,  exhibits  it  to  the  entranced  gaze  of  the  Holy  Seer  of 
Fatmos.  The  Apostle  transcribes  these  symbols,  and  bequeaths 
them  to  the  reverent  contemplation  of  the  Church. 

The  other  point  on  which  we  differ  from  our  Author  in  this  verse 
is  his  interpretation  of  the  words  a  hi  ywvMau  ly  rixja.  He  rejects 
the  ordinary  rendering,  "  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass,''  and  substitutes,  "  things  which  are  to  come  to  pass  tn  a 
short  space  of  time :"  i.  e.,  things  which,  when  God  begins  to  work 
them  (whether  shortly  or  long  hence)  shall  be  all  "  consummated 
within  an  incredibly  orief  period  of  man's  history.''  This  render- 
ing is  adopted  in  consequence  of  its  agreeing,  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary one,  with  the  general  scheme  of  interpretation  advocated 
throughout  the  book. 

Here  are  two  features  of  that  scheme  against  which  the  common 
translation  appears  to  militate. 

The  first — that  the  whole  cycle  of  events  up  to  chap.  xx.  refers 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  a  very  brief  critical  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Second  Advent. 

The  second — that,  previous  to  this  period,  chap.  xx.  predicts  the 
thousand  years  reign  of  Christ  and  His  saints ;  of  which  anon. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  how  much  more  favourable  to  both  these 
points  of  exegesis,  is  the  suggested,  than  the  ordinarily  received 
interpretation  of  Iv  Ta;^ei.  For,  first,  all  reference  to  the  great 
events  of  former  times,  as  (e.  g.)  the  Downfall  of  Heathen  Rome, 
the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  the  Revival  of  the  Empire  under 
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Charlemagne — so  earnestly  insisted  on  by  varying  commentators — 
will  be  at  once  excladed^  by  the  fact  of  their  having  extended  over 
a  long  series  of  years :  whereas  the  cycle  of  events  which  it  is  the 
particular  province  of  the  Apocalypse  to  disclose^  is  one  which,  once 
entered  upon,  must  be  consummated  f  y  r&x*h  in  '^  an  incredibly 
brief  period  of  man's  history/' — And,  secondly,  the  previous  posi- 
tion  of  the  thousand  years  will  be  thus  found  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  other  Bevelatioiis  of  the  Book;  inasmuch  as  the 
Interpreting  Angel  gives  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  dread 
series  of  events  shall  be  fulfilled  either  before  or  t^ter  the  expiration 
of  a  thousand  years ;  but  merely  affirms  that  whensoever  (whether 
shortly,  or  after  a  protracted  period)  ''  these  things  beffin  to  come 
to  pass,''  they  will  be  evolved  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Now  without  any  reference  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  any 
system  of  interpretation,  we  must  merely  express  our  full  convic- 
tion that  the  common  translation  is  the  correct  one.  The  expression 
occurs  in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament.  Take  an  example 
from  this  very  book,  "  The  Lobo  Oop  hath  sent  His  Angel  to  show 
to  His  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  (Iv  Ta;^fi)  be  done* 
Behold,  I  come  quickly"  (Rev.  xxii.  6.)  Surely  this  is  a  note  of 
preparation  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  what  is  here  revealed. 
In  like  manner.  Bom.  xvi.  20,  "  The  Ood  of  Peace  shall  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet  shortly,"  (ev  rix^^.y 

In  fact,  our  Lord's  speedy  approach  forms  the  whole  burden  of 
the  Bevelation  of  S.  John.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  this  Prophecy  ...  for  the  time  is  at  hand/'  (i.  3.)  '^  Behold,  / 
come  quickly ;  hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,"  (iii.  11.)  "  Behold, 
/  come  as  a  thief,"  (xvi.  15.)  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly :  Blessed 
is  he  which  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  Prophecy  of  this  Book.'* 
(xxii.  7.)  ''  He  which  testifleth  of  these  things  saith.  Surely  I 
come  quickly y  Amen."     (xxii.  20.) 

And  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently  express  the 
same  truth  :  ^*  It  is  the  last  time."  "The  night  is  far  spent,  the 
Day  is  at  hand."  Upon  us  "  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come." 
''  The  Judge  standeth  at  the  door."  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  He 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  "  The  Lord  is  at 
hand." 

Now  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  part  with  this  idea.  The  attitude 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  one  of  constant  watching  and  expectation  of 
a  Lord  Who  is  always  coming.^ 

1  Cf.  Acts  xii.  7 ;  xxii.  18  ;  xxv.  4. 

*  True  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  announcements  of  CnRiST'g 
speedy  return,  there  are  yet  many  hints  scattered  throfughout  the  New  Testament,  of 
His  coming  being  actually  dehiyed-->that  (to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men)  our 
Lord's  plans  of  mercy  would  be  disconcerted  by  the  faithlessness  of  His  Church 
and  of  the  "  ministers  and  stewards  sent  to  prepare  His  Way.*'  **  While  the  Bride- 
groom  tarried,  they  aU  slumbered  and  slept."  "  I  gave  her  space  to  repent  of  her 
fornication  ;  and  she  repented  not."  But  these  incidental  intimations  do  not  nega- 
tiTe  the  general  assertion  made  in  the  text. 
VOL.    XXII.  K 
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And  this,  we  may  add,  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  cannot 
accept  the  interpretation  of  the  1000  years  reign — which  yet  has  so 
much  to  recommend  it,  and  is  advocated  with  so  much  ability  and 
modesty  in  the  present  volumes — ^which  identifies  it  with  the  hid- 
den, spiritual  reign  of  Christ  and  His  Saints  in  the  Heavenly 
places,  during  the'  period  intervening  between  the  first  and  second 
Advents.  Surely  the  broad  announcement  that  1000  years  at  least 
had  yet  to  elapse  before  our -Lord's  second  Appearing  seems  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  uniform  language  of  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  reiterated  warnings,  "  The  Lord  is  at 
hand :"  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  But  we  shall  refer  to  this 
again. 

With  regard  to  our  Author's  explanation  of  the  successive  se- 
quences of  Seals,  Trumpets,  Vials,  we  believe  he  is  right  in  regard- 
ing their  main  fulfilment  as  still  future ;  but  not  so  as  excluding 
all  partial,  precursive,  and  lesser  accomplishments.  His  lectures 
on  these  do  not  offer  much  material  for  special  notice  :  their  only 
fault  is,  the  somewhat  superficial  mode  in  which  they  deal  with 
their  very  difficult  subject-matter. 

The  series  of  sermons  on  the  allegory  of  the  Woman  and  the 
Beasts  we  take  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  successful  part  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Galton  adopts,  though  with  independent  exercise  of 
judgment,  the  general  line  of  interpretation  advocated,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  in  these  pages,  maintained  by  Mr.  Isaac  Williams^ 
Professor  Auberlen,  and  other  eminent  writers — which  regards  the 
Mystical  Babylon  as  a  representation  of  corrupt  Christendom. 

"The  Harlot,"  he  writes,  "represents  nothing  short  of  the  whole 
of  the  visible  Church  at  the  time  of  the  end ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  remnant  prefigured  by  the  suffering  Church  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
loving  Church  of  Pluladelphia." 

In  connection  with  this  sad  subject  we  will  quote  a  passage  as  at 
once  affording  a  specimen  of  our  Author's  style,  and  also  well  de- 
manding oar  anxious  attention.  He  is  referring  to  that  awful  fea- 
ture in  the  Apostle's  description  of  the  Harlot — ^her  being  "  drunken 
with  the  Blood  of  God's  saints." 

"  If  the  view  given  by  some,  that  this  Woman  represents  heathenism, 
were  correct,  the  Apostle  would  not  have  marvelled  when  he  saw  her 
'  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Christ.'  But  if 
this  Woman  be  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  whole  Church  of  the 
last  days,  the  Apostle  might  indeed  be  surprised  to  behold  her,  who 
once  seemed  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  His 
children.  There  is  a  passage,  which,  after  every  successive  perusal,  im- 
presses the  mind  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  amazing  awfulness,  in 
S.  Luke  xii.  Our  Lord  had  been  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  watch- 
fulness, because  He  would  come  at  an  hour  when  men  would  not  expect 
Him  s  and  when  <  Peter  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  speakest  Thou  this  pa- 
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Table  unto  us,  or  eyen  unto  all  ?  the  Lord  saidy  Who  then  is  that  fkith- 
ful  and  wise  steward  whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  oyer  his  household. 
.  .  But  and  if  that  seryant  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming, 
and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  menseryants  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  to  be  drunken,  the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder,'  &c. 

"  Now  if  we  look  at  these  words,  it  appears  that  our  Lord  designed 
to  intimate,  that  the  Church,  at  first  faithful  and  wise,  as  a  steward 
fully  conscious  that  he  must  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  would 
ultimately  pass  into  the  condition  of  one  who  would  disregard  his 
master's  commands,  and  *  begin  to  beat  the  menseryants  and  maidens, 
and  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  to  be  drunken.'  For  evidently  there  is  no 
change  of  person  when  our  Lord  is  describing  this  awful  transition 
from  one  state  to  another.  So  that  what  8.  John  says  in  the  address 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  comes  out  with  fearful  distinctness.  In  the 
seven  Churches  we  saw  that  fiye  were  corrupt:  only  the  suffering 
Church  of  Smyrna,  and  the  loying  Church  of  Philadelphia  were  faith- 
ful, and  had  promises  without  threatenings.  All  the  rest  exhibited,  in 
some  particular  form,  alienation  from  the  living  God.    And  to  these 

were  addressed  the  following  denunciations ^  I  will  fight  against 

thee  with  the  sword  of  My  mouth.' .  .  .  . '  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  Mj 
mouth.'  What  awful  words !  S.  John  then  naturally  marvels.  It  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  whole  book  where  it  is  said  that  he  did  marvel." 
-— Vol.  ii.  pp.  94—96.1 

With  regard  to  the  symbol  of  the  Beast^  Mr.  Galton  adopts, 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  interpretation,  which  sees  in  it  a 
combined  '^  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  put  forth  in  op- 
position to  Christ  ;  beginning  with  the  earliest  times."  "  If/^  he 
continues,  "  we  believe  that  the  Number  7  in  Scripture  is  a  keynote, 
implying  perfection,  the  expression,  7  heads,  must  be  interpreted 
as  representing  all  the  dominions  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.'' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  500.) 

As  this  first  Beast  symbolised  the  Power  of  the  world,  so  does 
the  second,  the  Wisdom  of  the  world :  this  latter  exhibiting  the 
same  diabolic  counter-relation  and  antagonism  to  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
as  the  former  to  the  Incarnate  Son.^ 

The  Image  of  the  Beast  he  regards  (correctly,  as  we  believe ; 
and  as  we  have  heretofore  maintained  in  these  pages^)  as  symbol- 
ising the  Personal  Antichrist. 

The  Beast's  deadly  wound,  he  holds  to  haye  been  the  death- 
stroke  inflicted  on  the  world  and  its  Prince  on  Calvary. 

In  the  5  fallen  heads,  he  sees  the  old  Monarchies  of  the  world 
which  preceded  the  Apostle's  time  ;^  in  the  then  existing  head,  the 

1  We  have  been  compelled  slightly  to  compress  this  extract  for  want  of  space. 

2  Vid.  Eeelesiastic,  Vol.  XIX.  (June,  1857)  pp.  282—285. 
»  Ibid.  Vol.  XX.  (October,  1858)  pp.  437-^40. 

*  Without  seeing  our  way  clearly  to  the  answer  of  the  question,  we  would  yet  ask, 
Does  the  Apostle's  oum  time  come  here  into  consideration  at  all  1    Does  not  the 
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regnant  power  of  Borne;  in  the  head  yet  to  arise  and  '^ continue  a 
short  space/'  the  future  kingdom  of  Antichrist. 

On  the  expression^  "  He  is  an  eighth/'  the  lecturer  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  us  very  intelligible.  In  fact  to  explain  such  an  enigma  in 
a  sermon,  is  obviously  no  easy  task :  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  it  at  all. 

Does  not  the  following  seem  the  true  solution  of  the  Mystery  ? 

It  would  appear  that  the  7th^  or  Antichristian,  head  or  kingdom 
passes  through  two  distinct  phases.  When  it  first  emerges — ^i.e. 
when  the  powers  of  the  world  throw  off  their  Christian  character 
(as  there  are  but  too  evident  signs  of  their  becoming  gradually  less 
unprepared  to  do),  and  avow  open  antagonism  to  Christ  and 
His  Church, — when  the  deadly  wound  is  healed,  and  the  Beast, 
energised  anew  from  the  abyss,  rises  to  life  again — ^when  Anti- 
Christianity  becomes  the  religion  of  the  civilised  world  j — in  all 
this  we  see  the  first  development  and  manifestation  of  the  yet  future 
7th  head,  which  is  to  "  continue  a  short  space." 

This  head  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  being  10-horned, 
10-crowned.  The  old  monarchial  forms  of  the  World  Power  have 
passed  away :  and  now  follows  a  divided  sovereignty — ^a  joint  reign 
of  many  co-existing  kingdoms.  Though  not  acting  in  concert  in 
other  matters,  in  one  cause  they  shall  all  unite,  and  the  Herods 
and  Pilates  become  friends :  '^  The  kings  of  the  earth  and  the 
rulers  shall  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
Christ.^'  In  this  unholy  object  they  shall  all  "  have  one  mind  " — 
to  uproot  the  Christian  name,  and  establish  the  worship  of  the 
Prince  of  the  world.     It  is  now  that  Babylon  is  overthrown.     For 

"five  arefaUen,  one  »«/'  refer  to  the  ideal  time  represented  in  the  yision,  when 
the  Harlot  has  reached  that  particular  stage  in  downward  and  God -renouncing 
career  in  which  S.  John  here  pictures  her,  when  her  *'  sins  have  reached  to  Hea- 
▼en,"  when,  in  the  full  hloom  of  carnal  security,  she  is  saying,  *  Peace  and  safety,' 
and  when  just  on  the  very  eve  of  destruction  ?  We  strongly  suspect  this  to  be 
the  case. 

We  see  the  exact  state  of  the  world's  history  at  this  period,  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing marks. 

In  the  first  place :  we  find  that  the  7th,  or  Antichristian  head,  has  not  arisen. 
This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  words  of  the  Angel,  but  also  A'om  the  fact  that, 
at  this  crisis,  and  so  long  as  the  woman  is  quietly  seated  on  the  Beast,  enjoying  the 
^friendship  of  the  world,'  the  10  horns  are  not  crowned.  As  soon  as  the  new 
power  emanates  from  the  Abyss,  and  the  horns  receive  their  crowns,  they  at  once 
dispossess,  mutilate,  tear,  and  bum  the  Harlot. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  chap.  xiii.  represents  a  time  posterior  to  chap.  zvii.  For 
in  the  former  chapter,  the  horns  are  crowned^  the  fiilse  Prophet  has  succeeded  to 
the  Harlot,  and  the  Anti-Christianity  of  the  resuscitated  Beast  taken  the  place  of 
the  pseudo- Christianity  of  the  wounded  Beast. 

But  another  mark  also  shows  the  time.  It  is  a  period  in  which  two  apparently 
contradictory  conditions  can  be  satisfied. 

1.  The  Beast  "  m  not/*  and  yet 

2.  Notwithstanding  his  non-existence,  his  sixth  head  "iff." 

And  therefore  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  wounded  head,  the  head  during  which 
the  whole  Beast  received  a  death-stroke  and  became  non-existent,  the  **  caput  mor- 
tnum,"  that  **  is ;"  and  that  the  period  of  the  vision,  therefore,  as  we  have  stated, 
is  shortly  anterior  to  the  Beast's  Anti-Christian  revival  in  its  7th  phase. 
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we  mast  remember^  it  is  not  Antichrist  himself^  it  is  the  ^^Horwf^ 
which  ^^  hate  the  whore  and  make  her  desolate^'-^-the  various  apos- 
tate powers  of  the  world — God's  ministers  of  vengeance  upon  His 
faithless^  infatuated  Church;  who,  having  put  her  trust  in  the 
strength  of  Pharaoh^  finds  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  her  ruin."^ 

It  appears  to  be  out  of  the  turbulent  billows  of  anarchy^  confu- 
sion, lawlessness  which  succeed  the  fall  of  Babylon,  that  the  dread 
Autocracy  of  the  Personal  Antichrist  arises.  God's  faithful  ser- 
vants have  not  perished  with  Babylon.  Warned  by  a  supernatural 
voice  they  have  *^  come  out  of  her  :''  they  have  been  constrained  to 
sever  themselves  from  her,  lest  sharing  in  her  impieties,  they  should 
participate  in  her  doom.  Their  secession,  and  the  consequent  de- 
parture of  the  Divine  Restrainer,  the  Spirit  of  Life,  renders  her 
destruction  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable.  Thus  they  survive 
her  fall :  for  a  higner  honour  awaits  them,  viz.,  to  witness  and 
suffer  during  the  awful  times  of  Antichrist  himself.  **  The  Beast 
shall  overcome  them."  ''He  shall  wear  out  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High ;  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand.'' 

With  the  rise  of  the  personal  Antichrist  to  power,  ensues  the 
second  stage  of  the  career  of  the  7th  head.  ''Among  the  10 
boms  "  of  that  head,"  says  Daniel,— i.  e.,  among  the  10  apostate 
kingdoms  which  together  constitute  the  7th  phase  of  the  world 
power — "  there  shall  arise  a  little  horn,"  which  shall  uproot  8  of 
the  horns — ^thereby  becoming  "  an  eighth."  Thus,  then,  though 
this  little  horn  is  identified  with  the  seventh  head — ^inasmuch  as 
he  belongs  to  that  head,  and  springs  from  it ;  and  his  career  is  but 
the  continued  evolution  of  that  head ;  and  the  entire  interest  of 

1  On  this  subject — ^the  future  spoliation  of  the  secularised  Church  by  the  World- 
Power,  to  whom  she  has  given  her  heart  and  oonfidence,  and  whom  she  has  hitherto 
found  her  fiuthful  supporter  and  ally ;  and  on  the  present  indications  of  such  an 
issue, — ^we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  foUowing  characteristic  passage  from  our 
author : 

"  Because  Christendom  has  forgotten  her  great  dignity,  because  Christendom  has 
been  sporting  with  flesh,  it  is  first  to  be  maide  desolate  by  those  with  whom  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  conversant,  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  burnt  with  devouring  fire. 

"  Surely  one  seems  to  find  some  intimation  of  a  state  like  this  already  eihibited  : 
for  what  is  the  world  doing  for  God's  professing  Church  ? 

"  Why  M«  fDorld  U  preparing  to  make  her  ae  deeoiate  ae  the  world  can  make 
her :  the  world  is  preparing  to  strip  her  as  naked  as  it  can.  The  world  envies  the 
riches  which  the  Church  was  led  once  to  covet,  and  which  she  contrived  to  get 
from  the  world :  the  world  is  envjfing  the  Church  those  high  places  in  which  the 
world  has  helped  to  place  her ; — and  is  it  not  now  the  desire  of  the  world  to  pull 
down  that  which  it  took  centuries  to  build  up  ?  It  took  centuries  to  place  the 
Church  in  the  position  which  enabled  her  to  claim  a  great  portion  of  this  earth's 
dominions  as  her  own.  It  took  a  long  time  to  make  her  bishops  vie  with  princes 
and  nobles,  decked  in  fine  linen,  purple  and  scarlet,  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  having  ample  possessions,  lands,  and  costly  equipages,  with  the  power  to 
gratify  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  things  which 
speak  not  of  Christ,  but  of  Antichrist.  It  required  centuries  for  this.  But  it  wiU 
require  but  a  little  time  comparatively  to  make  those  who  have  coveted  these  things 
desolate  and  to  strip  them  naked.  Thus  the  world  will  be  found  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Church.  It  is  torturing  her  now,  and  it  is  preparing  to  eat  her." — (Vol.  II. 
pp.  122,  123.) 
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that  head  finally  settles  in  him — still  he  is  something  more :  he  is 
something  beyond  the  7.  For  he  ultimately  merges  into  a  very 
embodiment^  epitome^  reprodaction^  recapitulation  of  the  whole  god- 
less power  of  the  world — the  entire  Beast, 

And  hence  the  Number  8,  or  symbol  of  Resurrection^  attaches  to 
him;  not  only  because  he  becomes  the  8th  ham  on  the  7th  head 
(this  is  but  an  outward  visible  expression  of  a  deeper  inward  mys- 
tery) ;  not  only  because^  in  counting  the  heads  of  the  Beast^ 
though  belonging  to  the  7th^  he  is  yet  something  beyond  the  7th  ; 
not  only^  because  in  him  is  fulfilled  our  Lobd^s  parable  of  the  dis- 
possessed Spirit^  who^  having  been  cast  out  of  the  worlds  ultimately 
gains  re-possession,  ^'  with  7  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  him- 
self/'and  thus  re-enters  his  old  tenement  9i»  *' nn  eighth  ;'''-^eil 
this  is  included ;  but  chiefly  because  he  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
diabolic  and  bestial  Resurrection.  He  is  the  full  Satanic  realization 
of  that  mystery  whereof  the  Number  8  is  the  recognised  numerical 
signature.  In  his  miraculous  resuscitation  we  see  the  Devil's  coun- 
terfeit of  the  central  Mystery  of  the  Christian  ReUgion.  Faith  in 
Chbist  Who  died  and  rose  again^  will  be  superseded  by  a  blind 
infatuated  belief  in  the  Beast  who  died  and  rose  again,  and  who 
by  his  rising  to  life  has  extirpated  Christianity  ("  he  shall  make 
war  against  '*  the  witnesses,  "  and  overcome  them,*')  and  proved  it 
to  be  a  failure  and  a  fable,  and  unworthy  the  credence  of  intelligent 
men.  And  God  shall  send  a  strong  delusion,  and  men  shall  be- 
lieve the  Lie ;  and  "  great  shall  be  the  multitude  of  the  preachers'' 
of  this  New  Grospel  from  Hell. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  although  this  Octave  Head  is  really  and 
truly  '^  one  of  the  seven"  heads  of  the  old  world-historical  Beast, 
— being  the  seventh  head  in  its  last  and  most  intensified  form  ; 
still  it  is  none  other  than  the  whok  '*  Beast,  which  was,  and  is  not, 
and  shall  appear,*'  "  with  7  heads  and  10  horns,"  all  reproduced, 
all  revived  and  epitomized.  It  is  the  entire  monster,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  its  power,  wisdom,  malignity,  impiety ;  recapitulating,  in 
the  compressed  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  and  in  the  person 
of  one  Human  Organ — the  Image  of  the  Beast — ^the  whole  dark 
''  Mystery  of  Iniquity"  slowly  and  progressively  evolved  in  former 
ages,  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,"  from  the  very 
beginning — ^in  order  that,  in  this  its  one  final  and  concentrated 
form,  it  may  be  eternally  judged. 

We  were  anxious  to  add  a  few  words  on  other  portions  of  the 
present  interesting  "  Notes ;"  and  especially  on  Mr.  Galton's  inter- 
pretation of  that  which  he  characterizes  as  "  confessedly  the  most 
difficult  part  of  this  wonderful  Book," — the  mysterious  vision  of 
the  binding  and  incarceration  of  Satan,  and  the  1000  years  reign, 
in  chapter  xx.  We  must  reserve  the  subject,  however,  till  our 
next  Number. 
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There  is  something  mournful  in  the  summing  up  of  the  scanty 
memorials  which  have  descended  to  us  of  such  mighty  empires^  and 
vast  dynasties,  as  those  of  Assyria  and  Babylon^  of  rersia,  Egypt^ 
Phoenicia^  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  Hebrew^  and  Greek,  and  Latin^ 
mystically  connected  with,  and  consecrated  by^  their  combined  use 
in  the  last  act  of  man's  redemption^  so  monopolize  ancient  history, 
that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  that  other  hnguayea  of  extinct 
nations,  had  their  long  day  of  vernacular  life,  and  their  more  sacred 
and  priestly  forms  traced  out,  not  on  the  fragile  papyrus  alone,  but 
also  on  the  more  enduring  substances  of  marble  and  of  brick. 
The  traveller  still  gazes  with  wonder  upon  the  pyramids,  obelisks, 
arches,  which  form  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  India : — 
ruins  which  are  not  only  what  Sir  J.  Brown  calls  them,^ ''  the  irre- 
gularities of  vain-glory,  the  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magna- 
nimity,''  but  something  more  too,  '*  they  are  the  huge  chronicles 
by  which  the  men  who  built  them,  tell  to  posterity  the  wonderful 
history  of  their  industry  and  of  their  art, — the  writing  of  a  race 
of  giants  traced  with  enduring  characters  on  the  great  page  of 
nature,  which  neither  the  rage  of  the  elements,  nor  the  passions  of 
men,  nor  even  the  slow  sure  hands  of  time  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
convert  into  a  palimpsest/'^ 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  will  tend  to  mitigate  our 
surprise  at  the  smallness  of  these  remains.  The  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  large  libraries  of  the  ancients,  have  done 
much  to  produce  this  result;  but  we  must  never  forget,  that  con- 
temporaneously with  the  development  of  the  Aramaic  tribes,  a 
parallel  history  was  being  worked  out  by  the  southern  branch  of 
the  great  Aryan  family,  the  Brahmanic  Aryas  of  India  and  the 
Zoroastrians  of  Iran ;  tribes  who  crossed  the  snow-capped  heights 
of  the  Himalaya ;  the  last  tribes  to  leave  their  central  home  and 
find  new  dwelling-places  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
rivers  of  Northern  India.  Their  footsteps  were  untracked  by  the 
great  conquerors  of  old  time,  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Cyrus ;  and  so  the  contemplative  element  flourished  under  such 
favourable  conditions  for  external  peace.  While  Eli  and  Samuel  as 
Judges;  while  Saul,  David  and  Solomon  as  kings,  were  ruling 
Israel,  and  Solomon's  temple  in  all  its  magnificence  and  splendour 
was  being  reared  and  consecrated,  the  Indian  was  singing  those 
hymns  which  form  the  poetry  of  the  early  Rishis ;  hymns  dating 

1  Hydriotophia.  «  New  Cratylus,  p.  63. 
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from  1000  to  12000  years  before  our  era,  the  composition  of  which 
marks  the  Chhandas  or  oldest  period  of  the  Vedic  literature. 

In  the  succeeding  two  hundred  years  these  hymns  were  being 
collected^  and  arranged^  and  augmented^  and  this  the  Mantra  period 
of  Indian  literature  was  passed  through^  and  another  two  hundred 
years  and  more  had  elapsed,  and  the  commentatorial  age  of  the  Vedic 
writings  had  set  in^  and  the  Brahmana  period  had  come;  ere  turn- 
ing westward  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  and  sacred  and  profane  history  brought  into  contact  once 
more.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  paucity  in  the  records 
of  some  nations,  is  in^  a  measure  compensated  for  by  a  contempo- 
raneous literature  filling  up  the  defective  portions  of  the  universal 
history.  While  one  division  therefore  of  the  great  Aryan  race  was 
inscribing  its  memorials  upon  the  enduring  fabrics  of  its  external 
skill,  the  other  was  consolidating  a  vast  religious  system  and  open- 
ing up  the  third  phase  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  leaving 
it  in  no  ambiguous  guise,  how  men  felt,  reasoned,  and  worshipped, 
some  three  thousand  years  ago.  While  God^s  chosen  people  were 
in  captivity,  and  when  the  chronicles  of  their  nation  had  ceased, 
and  the  national  contact  with  other  empires  was  altogether  sus- 
pended, then  in  the  foreign  court  of  the  victorious  conqueror  is  to 
be  found  a  man,  half  a  '^seer^'  and  half  an  historian,  to  bridge 
over  the  melancholy  period  of  the  captivity,  and  to  connect  the  last 
records  of  the  Kings  with  the  later  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ; 
and  so  of  inestimable  value  are  the  historical  notices  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel. 

It  is  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  Mr.  Rawlinson's  fifth  lecture 
is  principally  concerned.  All  the  objections  against  the  authenticity 
of  this  prophecy  are  glanced  at  with  great  brevity.  The  assertion 
of  Ewald,  that  the  writer  was  an  uninspired  man  who  falsely  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  prophet ;  of  De  Wette,  that  he  was  a  mythic 
personage ;  of  Porphyry,  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes;  and  the  general  charge  of  irreconcilability  with  the 
leading  facts  of  profane  history,  are  all  answered  by  Mr.  Bawlinson. 
As  to  the  captivity  itself,  "  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  times,''  it 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Jews  as  a  myth  of 
their  own  disgrace ;  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
the  fragments  of  Berosus,  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Polvhistor,  treat  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  those  found 
both  in  ApoUodorus  and  Abydenus  give  an  account  of  the  Chaldean 
kings,  and  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  the  fragments  pre- 
served by  Josephus,  not  only  make  mention  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  but  relate  many  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  lecturer  seems  to  think  that  an  incidental  proof  of 
the  captivity,  arises  from  the  monuments  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
and  the  later  Persian  history  as  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Arrian, 
both  writers  witnessing  to  the  entire  transfers  of  whole  nations  in 
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the  Ea8t^  and  so  recording  facts^  which  woald  show  that  the  carrying 
of  the  Jews  into  Babylon  was  a  circumstance  by  no  means  devoid  of 
an  analogue  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Yet  the  words  of  Berosus 
are  very  explicit  upon  this  point.  He  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
'*  removed  our  people  entirely  out  of  their  own  country  (2Xcoj  r§ 
wavra  tov  wap*  ^/xcBv  Xaoy)  and  transferred  them  to  Babylon/'^  The 
united  testimony  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign :  the 
former  relating  how  he  rebuilt  the  old  city  and  added  another  to  it 
on  the  outside^  fortified  it  with  triple  walls  and  magnificently 
adorned  gates,  constructed  a  new  palace  with  high  walks  and 
stone  pillars^  and  formed  a  hanging  garden  {xpsfjiMffrov  ftapihiaov,) 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  only  profane  prince  who  is  recorded  in 
Scripture  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift.  (Dan. 
ii.  28^  29.)  Mr.  Bawlinson  quotes  a  fragment  from  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Assyrians/'  by  Abydenus,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
''  Prseparatio  Evangelica''  of  Eusebius^  as  if  Abydenus  himself  had 
stated  the  prophecy,  uttered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  the  going 
up  into  his  psJace,  which  prcitiction  relates  to  the  subjugation  of 
his  kingdom,  stating  that  "  a  Persian  mule  shall  come,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  your  gods  shall  impose  uponvou  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
the  author  of  which  shall  be  a  Mede."  lien  follow  in  the  quo- 
tation of  Abydenus  maledictions  upon  the  invaders ;  the  king's 
confidence  in  his  own  happier  endj  and  it  so  continues :  "  When  he 
had  thus  prophesied  he  expired  (or  suddenly  disappeared),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Evilmaluruchus."  Now  all  this  is  in  reaUty 
a  fragment  within  a  fragment.  Thus  runs  the  text,  "  *Afiu^vos  iv 
Tji  ^Aaavplwv  ypa^f,  Msy  air  iivns  ^i  ♦'jiTi."  The  name  of  Megas* 
ihenes  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Mr.  Bawlinson's  account  of  this 
matter,  he  gives  the  fragment  as  composed  by  Abydenus  the  his- 
torian. 

Again,  we  are  told  both  in  the  second  Book  of  Kings  (xxv.  27) 
and  also  in  Jeremiah  (lii.  81),  that  Evil-merodach,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, liflked  Jehoiachim  out  of  prison  in  the  seven-and-thirtieth 
year  of  his  captivity;  while  these  very  same  books  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
12j  Jer.  xxv.  1)  tell  us  further,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  Je- 
hoiachim away  captive  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Now  placing 
the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  seven  years  earlier,  and 
the  thirty-seventh  of  the  captivity  being  the  first  of  Evil-Merodach, 
the  thirty-sixth  year  would  be  Nebuchadnezzar's  last  complete  year. 
But  86 +7  =48,  and  this  is  the  length  assigned  to  this  monarch's 
reign  by  Berosus,  Polyhistor,  and  Ptolemy.  Mr.  Rawlinson  pro- 
ceeds :  '*  The  Babylonian  monuments  go  near  to  prove  the  same : 
for  the  forty-second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  found  on  a 
clay  tablet.  Here  Scripture  is  in  exact  accordance  :"^  and  this  ac- 
cordance is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Scripture  nowhere  states 

»  Joseph.  C.  Ap.  1. 19.  *  P.  161. 
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Evil-Merodach  to  be  the  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  value 
of  little  minute  points  of  evidence  such  as  this  is^  cannot  well  be 
made  too  much  of;  they  are  the  triumphs  of  history,  and  just  as 
moralists  tell  us  that  the  character  of  a  man  is  determined  by  an 
aggregate  of  the  small  incidents  in  a  man's  life  and  not  by  the  cast 
of  some  one  great  incident,  so  in  history,  a  forged  narrative  may 
hold  water  when  tested  by  one  or  two  signal  events,  but  its  claim 
to  truth  is  only  established  by  a  close  agreement  in  very  many 
small  particulars,  some  of  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  so  in- 
significant, that  they  are  noticed  by  the  careful  student  alone,  and 
are  not  recognised  at  all  by  the  general  reader.  The  scholar  we  are 
sure  will  endorse  our  remarks.  The  epistles  of  Phalaris,  the  narra- 
tive of  Aristeas,  the  modern  forgery  of  Simonides  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Pastor  of  S.  Her  mas,  will  suggest  themselves  to  his 
mind  at  once ;  and  especially  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
fame  of  Bentley,  of  Hody,  and  of  Tischendorf  has  been  in  no  small 
degree  increased  by  the  parts  which  they  have  played  in  these 
successive  controversies.  The  ecclesiastical  student  never  opens  an 
Ignatian  epistle,  without  a  thankful  feeling  for  the  minute  criti- 
cism of  Bishop  Pearson,  which  has  for  ever  authenticated  these  most 
delightful  memorials  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

To  return :  three  charges  have  been  brought  against  the  Pro- 
phet Daniel,  for  misrepresentations  of  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezzar ;  in  their  refutation  Mr. 
Rawlinson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  so  happy  as  in  his 
treatment  of  other  portions  of  this  history.  In  the  first  place, 
exception  is  taken  to  Daniel's  account  of  the  Babylonian  wise  men ; 
a  mention,  which  may  indicate  the  Prophet's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  external  conditions  under  which  Babylonian  learning 
flourished. 

The  lecturer  states  :  "  The  wise  men  are  designated  primarily  by 
a  word  which  exactly  suits  the  condition  of  literature  in  the 
time  and  country ;  a  word  derived  from  the  root  cheret,  which 
means  '  a  graving  tool,'  exactly  the  instrument  wherewith  a  Ba- 
bylonian ordinarily  wrote  :"^  for  many  of  their  documents  consist 
of  bricks,  upon  which  the  inscription  was  impressed  by  a  triangular 
pointed  tool,  before  the  clay  was  baked.  However  plausible  at 
first  sight  this  explanation  may  be,  we  cannot  subscribe  it.  The 
word  "  magician,"  or  *'  chartom/'  is  a  very  old  one  indeed,  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  it  occurs  in  Genesis  (xli.  8,  24),  and  certainly 
signifies  a  class  of  Egyptian  priests ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  a  translation  of  an  Egyptian  expression  into  Hebrew. 
In  Exodus  also  (vii.  11)  the  "  magicians"  (chartummey)^  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned,  and  these  are  the  only  three  books  in  the  Bible  in 
which  this  peculiar  class  of  people  are  referred  to.  Herodotus  ^ 
distinctly  enumerates  the  magi  (Mayoi)  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
>  P.  162.  '  I.e.  construct  state  oi  chartummim.  »  Clio,  c.  101. 
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Medes  which  were  cemented  by  Deioces  into  one  nation.  As  the 
Hebrew  is  constant^  it  need  not  trouble  as,  if  the  LXX.  call  the 
magician^  in  Genesis^  an  i^nyn'f^Sj  in  Exodus^  an  hraoDiog,  and  in 
Daniel,  a  ftayo;^  as  the  translation  was  made  at  various  times,  and 
by  different  hands;  but  Herodotus's^  use  of  the  Teliroessian  inter' 
preters  (rou;  ef^JToirca^)  seems  to  restrict  the  extended  application 
of  the  word  magician.  The  use  of  the  word  Chaldeans  (Chasdim) 
supports  the  notion  of  caste ;  Strabo,  Berosus,  and  Herodotus,  all 
testify^  that  the  term  is  applied,  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaldea,  but  to  an  order  of  astrologers :  while  Sir  H.  Kawlinson 
has  shown  from  the  inscriptions,  that  they  were  the  remnants  of 
the  primitive  Scythic  inhabitants,  and  that  during  the  later  Semitic 
times,  the  learning  of  Babylon  was  preserved  in  their  language. 

A  second  objection  was  raised  upon  the  ground  of  Daniel  having 
been  admitted  into  this  sacred  caste.  Mr.  Bawlinson  answers  this 
objection  by  attempting  to  show,  with  it  appears  but  little  success, 
that  the  '^  wise  men  **  were  not  an  exclusive  or  priestly  class  at 
all.  We,  on  the  other  hand^  holding  that  the  strict  law  of  exclu- 
sion would  apply  to  Babylon  as  well  as  to  the  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, do  not  find  that  the  sacred  narrative  states  Daniel  to  have 
been  admitted  among  the  number  of  these  ''  wise  men^^'  or  priests. 
We  read  that  Daniel^  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  ''  ten 
times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers^  that  were 
in  all  his  [NebuchadnezzaHs]  realm,'^  '^  that  Daniel  and  his  fel- 
lows should  not  perish  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon^'' 
was  no  proof  that  they  were  fully  initiated  into  all  their  mysteries ; 
and  both  DaniePs  address  to  Arioch,  and  the  speech  of  Arioch  to 
the  king,  would  seem  to  imply  the  same  imperfect  connection  be- 
tween them. 

The  third  objection  has  been  founded  upon  a  "satrapial  or- 
ffonization^*  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  having  been  asserted 
by  Daniel;  whereas  the  system  was  first  introduced  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Darius  Hystaspes.  On  this  point  historical  inscr^^ 
tions  are  silent ;  but  Berosus  gives  a  plain  testimony  to  the  fact. 
''  When  Nabopolassar  his  (Nabuchodonosor's)  father  heard,  that 
the  governor  (6  rerayfusvos  c^argiirri;)  whom  he  had  set  over 
Egypt  and  the  provinces  of  Coelesyria  had  revolted/'  &c.  It  seems 
to  be  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  this  satrap  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
was  Pharaoh-Necho,  or  not.  The  "  princes,"  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Daniel,  are  called  in  the  text  "  Achasdaf' 
penim"  to  which  word  Winer  and  Leopold  both  give  the  meaning 
Archisatraps^  or  people  placed  over  the  provinces.  The  LXX.  here 
agrees  with  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew,  and  in  it  the  princes 
are  called  "  traTgiveis"  It  would  matter  but  little  whether  this 
point  was  ceded  to  the  Bible  history  or  no,  for  in  the  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  the  power  of  the  king,  the  influence  of  the 
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Ghaldseans^  the  idolatrous  character  of  the  religioD^  the  account 
given  by  Daniel  is  supported  by  all  profane  history,  including  the 
testimony  of  both  the  monuments  and  Herodotus. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  too,  that  both  Berosus  and  Aby- 
denus  were  ignorant  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady,  though  the  for- 
mer must  have  read  the  "  standard  inscription,'*'  in  which  the  king 
relates  the  stoppage  for  a  time  of  all  his  public  works,  an  inscrip- 
tion which  states,  that  "  he  did  not  sing  the  praises  of  his  Lord 
Merodach,  he  did  not  offer  him  sacrifice."  Now  the  inscriptions 
generally  represent  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  devotee  of  this  Merodach, 
and  what  says  Daniel  on  this  point  ?  (c.  i.  2,)  that  he  carried  the 
Vessels  of  the  Temple  to  the  house  of  Ms  god,  and  brought  the  ves- 
sels into  the  treasure-house  of  his  god.  This  inscription  illustrates 
both  the  inaction  of  the  king,  in  consequence  of  this  malady,  as 
well  as  his  idolatrous  devotion  to  a  single  idol. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  elapse  between  the  recovery  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  Babylonian  conquest  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
in  which  quarter  of  a  century  the  Bible  history  records  only  one 
fact,  Jehoiachim's^  kind  treatment  by  Bvil-Merodach,  an  unhappy 
prince  who  reigned  only  two  years,  the  lawlessness  and  restlessness 
of  whose  government  may  have  been  by  the  Babylonians  associated 
with  his  gentle  dealings  towards  a  rebel  prince. 

The  next  glimpse  of  the  history  of  Babylon  is  afforded  by  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah .2  At  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  among  the  princes 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  is  one  named  Nergal-shar-ezer,  the  Babylonian 
name  Nergal-shar-rozur  being  found  as  a  regal  name  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  site  of  Babylon.  Berosus^  called  this  king,  NerigKsso- 
rus  (iVijgiyXKrtroopoj) ;  Polyhistor  Neglissar ;  and  Abydenus  Niglis- 
sar.  Moreover,  "  Rab-Mag,  or  Chief  of  the  Magi,''  is  a  title  which 
is  given  to  Nergal-shar-ezer,  both  by  Jeremiah  and  the  brick  legends; 
'*  a  coincidence,"  says  Mr.  Rawlinson,  "  of  that  minute  and  exact 
kind  which  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  authentic  history.'* 

Berosus  tells  us,  that  Nabonnedus  was  the  last  king  of  Baby- 
lon, that  "  Cyrus  came  out  of  Persia  with  a  great  army,  and  having 
conquered  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  advanced  hastily  into  the  country 
of  Babylonia;"  that  ''Nabonnedus  delivered  himself  into  his 
hands,  without  holding  out  the  place ;"  and  finally,  that  he  was 
treated  kindly  by  Cyrus,  and  lodged  in  Carmania.  Herodotus^ 
calls  him  Labynetus,  and  Abydenus  Nabanidochus.  The  diflS- 
culties  were  innumerable,  when  it  was  attempted  to  prove  the 
identity  between  this  Nabonnedus  and  Daniel's  Belshazzar.  Co- 
ringius,  Bouhier,  Larcher,  Marsham,  Hupfeld,  all  identified  Bel- 
shazzar with  Evil-Merodach :  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  Hales,  with 
Neriglissar ;  Jackson,  and  Gatterer,  with  Laborosoarchod.  In  the 
year  1854,  from  documents  obtained  at  Mugherr,  the  ancient  Ub, 

1  2  Kings  xzT.  28.  >  jer.  xxxix.  3,  13. 
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Sir  H.  Rawlinson  found  that  Nabonnadius^  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign^  allowed  his  son  a  share  of  the  government,  and  gave 
him  the  royal  title :  doubtless  he  was  left  to  defend  Babylon^  where 
he  was  killed.  This  son's  name  was  BU-shar^uzur,  and  as  **  son  '' 
in  Scripture,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases 
literally  interpreted;  and  as  this  Bil-shar-uzur  may  have  been 
Nebuchadnezzar's  grandson,  so  his  genealogy  does  not  contradict 
the  statements  on  this  head  made  by  DanieP  concerning  Belshazzar. 

Arguing  from  Herodotus,  Mr.  Rawlinson  concludes,  that  the 
"  Darius  the  Mede  '^  who  "  took  the  kingdom,''^  "  was  a  viceroy^ 
set  up  by  Gyrus,  of  whom  there  is  at  present  no  trace  in  profane 
history.''  The  "took"  literally  means  "he  r«c«i?«f  the  king- 
dom at  the  hand  of  another,  for  such  is  the  meaning  which  Bux- 
torf  assigns  to  the  word  (VSj?)  **  Kibbel."  The  fact  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Babylonian,  into  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  admits  of 
the  fullest  proof  from  contemporaneous  history,  and  the  impress 
of  the  conqueror's  law  upon  the  subject  country :  Mr.  Rawlinson 
says,  that  the  fact  "  is  at  once  illustrative  of  that  unity  of  the  two 
great  Arian  races,  which  all  ancient  history  attests,  and  in  harmony 
with  that  superiority  of  law  to  the  king's  caprice,  which  seems  to 
have  distinguished  the  Persian  from  most  Oriental  despotisms."^ 
Lastly,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  satrapies  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  certain  that  the  "  120  princes  "  of  Darius, 
were  either  his  council,  or,  at  most,  provincial  governors  in  the 
comparatively  small  kingdom  of  Babylon. 

A  comparison  of  Berosus  with  Ptolemy's  Canon  fixed  the  limits 
of  the  Captivity  at  sixty-eight  years,  the  dates  extending  over  the 
reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach,  Neriglissar,  Laboroso- 
archod,  Nabonnadius,  and  Darius  the  Mede.  Mr.  Rawlinson  seems 
to  think,  that  as  the  seventy  years  was  primarily  a  prophetic  and 
not  an  historical  number,  it  was  probaoly  not  intended  to  be  so 
very  precise  and  exact :  the  margin  of  two  years  holding  good  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  So  we  take  leave  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  its  assertions  confirmed  by  extraneous  evidence  in  every 
material  particular.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  more  upon  it  than 
the  just  proportion  of  our  space  would  have  allowed  us  to  do ;  but 
we  regard  this  ffth  Lecture  to  be  on  the  whole  the  very  best  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  book,  and  perhaps  this  its  former  half  to 
exceed  in  interest  that  which  is  to  follow.  On  its  first  perusal  this 
book  creates  a  regret  that  more  of  the  Notes  were  not  incorporated 
into  the  text,  and  as  this  could  not  well  be  accomplished  in  orally 
delivered  Lectures,  we  think  it  would  have  been  far  better  had 
Mr.  Rawlinson  published  but  the  MS.  of  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  moulded  the  present  volume  into  a  complete  treatise  upon  the 
Veracity  of  Holy  Scripture.     The  stones  for  a  fine  building  have 
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been  quarried  and  collected,  the  architect  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  the  power  to  turn  his  treasures  to  a  proper  account,  but  he 
has  been  cramped  and  confined  by  plans  furnished  to  him,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  eight  sermons ;  and  the  opportunity  for  an  im- 
posing use  of  his  materials,  in  erecting  a  finely-constructed  piece 
of  intellectual  architecture,  thrown  away. 

The  last  phase  in  the  Old  Testament  history  which  is  opened  up 
in  the  lectures  is  concerned  with  the  Jews  during  the  time  of  their 
restoration^  and  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  which  are  illustrated  from  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah, 
Haggai,  and  Malachi.  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  allowed  to 
be  the  genuine  books  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  ^  was  added  afterwards,  not  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  "  It  stands  to  the  rest  of  Nehemiah,  as 
the  genealogy  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom  stands  to  Genesis,  or  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Jechoniah  to  the  rest  of  Chronicles."^  The 
changes  from  the  first  to  the  third  person,  which  have  been  ob- 
jected to,  are  common,  not  only  in  Daniel  and  Thucydides,'  but 
also  in  the  Persian  Inscriptions.  Ezra  resembles  Moses  in  re- 
cording his  own  dealing  with  the  Jews,  and  the  eighty  years  over 
which  his  history  retrospectively  extends  bear  traces  of  having 
been  drawn  up  from  contemporary  documents,  from  annals,  the 
drawing  up  of  which  formed  under  the  kings  a  part  of  the  prophe- 
tical office,  and  which  revived  on  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
The  book  of  Esther  has  been  strongly  attacked  by  Niebuhr,  De 
Wette,  (Eders,  Michaelis,  Corrodi,  and  Bertholdt ;  and  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  very  powerfully  contrasts  the  difficulties  and  improbabilities 
of  the  critics  with  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Jews  still  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Purim,  and  by  this  observance  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
integrity  of  this  book,  whether  written  by  Mordecai  himself,  or  by 
Joiakim  the  High  Priest,  or  by  the  Great  Synagogue.  "The 
"  book "  spoken  of  in  Esther  ix.  32  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
''book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Media  and  Persia,'^* 
which,  as  his  Persian  authority,  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
followed.  On  the  collective  history  of  these  three  historical  books 
Mr.  Bawlinson  first  notices  "  the  religious  tone  of  the  proclama- 
tions which  are  assigned  in  Ezra  to  Darius,  Cyrus,  and  Arta- 
xerxes:"®  such  expressions  as  ''his  God,"  "the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  "  the  God  of  heaven,"  occurring  very  often  in  them,  ex- 
pressions which  distinctly  assert  the  unity  of  God,  "  and  thence 
identify  the  God  of  the  Persians  with  the  God  of  the  Jews." 
Now,  both  the  Persian  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  recognize  a 
single  and  supreme  God,  Ormazd,  by  whose  grace  every  success  is 
gained,  and  who  in  the  Chaldee  translation  of  the  Persian  records 

»  Neh.  xii.  10—22.  2  p.  175. 
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is  styled  the  "  Lord  of  heaven.'^  The  Behistun  inscription  repeats 
the  name  of  Ormazd  in  nearly  every  other  paragraph,  and  the 
records  of  the  Persian  Kings  stand  alone,  in  the  category  of  heathen 
annals,  by  the  religious  spirit  which  pervades  them  all.  A  striking 
similarity  is  therefore  developed  between  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
sacred  and  profane  proclamations.  Again,  Ezra  furnishes  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Persian  Kings  from  Gyrus  to  Darius,  the  list  as 
given  in  Ezra  including  Gyrus,  Ahasuerus,  Artaxerxes,  and  Darius ; 
in  profane  history  they  are  Cyrus,  Gambyses,  Smerdis  the  Magi- 
cian, and  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  harmony  of  the  chronology  is 
seen  in  Zechariah,  who  shows  the  lapse  of  time  that  intervened 
between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  and  the 
fourth  years  of  Darius^s  reign.  During  the  reigns  of  Gyrus,  and 
of  Gambyses  and  Ahasuerus,  the  Samaritans  weakened  the  Jews 
in  their  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  work  ceased  in  the  reign  of 
the  Pseudo- Smerdis — a  magician  monarch,  opposed  to  the  Persian 
religion,  and  therefore  likely  to  alter  the  religious  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. This  probability  the  Behistun  Inscription  converts  into  a 
certainty.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  same  prince  "  who  changed 
the  religion  of  Persia  is  mentioned  by  Ezra  as  the  opponent  of  a 
religious  work  which  Gyrus  had  encouraged,  and  Gambyses  had 
allowed  to  be  carried  on.^^^  The  same  inscription  witnesses  to  the 
reversal  of  the  religious  policy  of  the  Pseudo-Gambyses  by  Darius ; 
a  fact  which  is  also  taught  by  Ezra.^ 

The  fifty  years  or  more,  which  from  profane  sources,  we  learn 
intervened  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Ezra,  were 
doubtless  occupied  with  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  during  which  no 
event  of  importance  occurred  to  the  Jewish  people ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Esther  just 
fills  up  this  gap.  Mr.  Bawlinson  has,  by  a  beautifully-constructed 
piece  of  historical  synthesis,  identified  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther 
with  the  Xerxes  of  profane  history ;  his  proofs  of  identity  being 
drawn  from  Herodotus.  The  Greek  Xerxes  stands  for  the  Persian 
Khshayarsha,  a  name  that  differs  from  the  Achashverosh  of  the 
Hebrew  only  by  the  addition  of  an  aleph,  "  which  the  Hebrews  in- 
variably placed  before  the  Persian  khsh,  and  by  the  common  dialec- 
tical substitution  of  a  **  vau  "  for  a  "  yod.^'  Was  "  Kish  ^'  an  an- 
cestor of  Mordecai  in  the  fourth  degree  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  ?  Then  would  Mordecai  flourish  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes — that  sovereign  whose  Hebrew  and  Greek  portraiture  coin- 
cide so  wonderfully  the  one  with  the  other.  Ahasuerus  makes  a 
feast  at  Shushan  in  Susa  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a  year  which 
the  Greek  Xerxes  most  certainly  passed  at  Shushan.  Was  Esther 
made  Queen  in  his  seventh  year  ?  in  that  year  Xerxes  returned  from 
Greece  to  the  residence  at  Susa.  Was  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Jews  contemplated  ?     This  was  a  common   proceeding  with  the 
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Persians  in  Xerxes's  time :  the  Magi  were  massacred  and  the  day 
annually  commemorated  as  '^  the  Magophonia/'  The  resemblance 
between  Ahasuerus  and  Xerxes  is  very  remarkable  indeed  when 
traced  out  in  detail. 

Ctesias^  in  fragments  found  in  Herodotus  and  Photius^  traces  the 
character  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus^  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  forty  years,  the  thirty-second  year  of  which  is  mentioned 
by  Nehemiah — he  was  a  mild  and  gentle,  but  a  weak  Prince.  As 
Mr.  Rawlinson  sets  down  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  of  Judith,  and 
the  Second  Book  of  Esdras  as  all  ^^  mere  romances /^^  we  must 
consider  that  the  Jews  were  unchronided  by  an  inspired  historian 
for  a  space  of  nearly  500  years,  extending  from  Nehemiah  to 
S.  Paul.  This  closes  therefore  the  longest  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  Mr.  Rawlinson^s  book,  and  he  clearly  recapitu- 
lates his  evidence :  the  internal  witness,  of  the  sacred  records  them- 
selves, as  being  the  productions  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  or  of 
those  who  used  authentic  documents;  the  external  evidence  for 
their  truth  being  derived  from  a  comparison  of  their  facts  with 
those  mentioned  in  profane  history.     He  thus  proceeds  :^ — 

"The  monumental  records  of  past  ages — Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Phoenician, — the  writings  of  historians,  who  have 
based  their  histories  on  contemporary  annals,  as  Manetho,  Berosus, 
Dius,  Menander,  Nicolas  of  Damascus— the  descriptions  given  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  Oriental  manners  and  customs — the  proofe  obtained 
by  modern  research,  of  the  condition  of  art  in  the  times  and  country 
— ^all  combine  to  confirm,  illustrate,  and  establish  the  veracity  of  the 
writers,  who  have  delivered  to  us  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Bangs,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah,  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people.  That  history  stands  firm  against  all  the  assaults 
made  upon  it ;  and  the  more  light  that  is  thrown  by  research  and  dis- 
covery upon  the  times  and  countries  with  which  it  deals,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  its  authentic  and  matter-of-fact  character." 

In  the  last  three  lectures,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  New  Testament^  Mr.  Rawlinson  departs  from 
the  chronological  method  to  which  he  had  adhered  in  the  former 
lectures.  The  three  portions  of  the  New  Testament  history  are 
treated  of  as  a  whole ;  the  records  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life  as 
given  in  the  Gospels ;  of  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
detailed  in  the  Acts ;  and  lastly,  the  persecutions  and  heresies  of 
the  early  Church  which  are  glanced  at  in  the  Epistles,  are  uni- 
tedly subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  The  entire  subject  is 
discussed  under  three  distinct  heads:  I.  The  internal  evidence. 
II.  The  evidence  of  adversaries.  III.  The  evidence  of  the  early 
Christian  writers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  after  years  Mr. 
Rawlinson  will  not  look  back  upon  his  vindication  of  the  New 
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Testament  history  with  any  very  complacent  feeling,  the  facts  are 
true,  and  their  application  is  just,  but  as  a  vindicator  of  the  new 
covenant  he  has  taken  his  stand  too  low;  the  truth  is  indeed 
vindicated,  but  it  is  not  made  to  triumph. 

The  sixth  lecture  upon  the  internal  evidence  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment history  is  enriched  with  notes  indeed,  but  on  looking  at 
these  notes  for  the  first  time  one  is  struck  very  forciblv  with  the 
references  which  they  contain*  Of  course  a  great  number  of  cita- 
tions from  Strauss^s  ^'Leben  Jest^'  were  to  be  expected,  as  his 
objections  to  the  Gospel  narrative  form  the  staple  argument  of  the 
text.  The  principal  authorities  qaoted,  are  Olshausen's  Biblischer 
Commentary;  Burton's  ^'Ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  three 
centuries,"  (there  is  no  reference  made  at  all  to  the  history  of  the 
late  Prof.  J.  J.  Blunt,)  Home's  "  Introduction ;"  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's 
*'  Transmission  of  ancient  books  to  modem  times;"  Kitto's  '*  Bib- 
lical Cyclopaedia ;"  Mr.  Norton's  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospels ;" 
Paley's  "Evidences,"  and  "Horae  Paulinae,-"  Mr.  Birk's  "Horse 
Apostolicse ;"  a  perpetually  recurring  app^  to  the  un-Homeric^ 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  a  very  slight  notice  of  a  few  of  the  frag- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  preserved  in  Eusebius.  The  bill  of 
fare  furnished  by  these  notes,  very  strikingly  reminds  us  of  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  to  us  some  years  ago  at  the  commencement  of 
our  own  theological  studies.  We  had  been  perusing  one  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Newman's  books,  the  "  History  of  the  Arians,"  as  far  as  we  re- 
member, and. seeing  advertised  a  Life  of  ApoUonius  Tyanseus,  with 
a  notice  of  miracles  by  the  same  gentleman,  the  pamphlet  was  pro- 
enred  at  once ;  judge  of  our  surprise,  on  finding  it  contained  a  fierce 
attack  on  all  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  both  great  and  small ;  an 
attack  supported  by  the  dicta  of  such  writers  as  Middleton,  Ben- 
tham,StilIingfleet,  Hay,  Campbell,  Mosheim  and  Milner  I  Gould  ever 
disappointment  be  more  complete  ?  Or  did  the  same  writer's  sub- 
sequent Essay  (prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Fleury,)  make 
up  for  our  former  chagrin  7  The  authorities  are  somewhat  altered 
in  this  later  production,  (1842.)  SS.  Gregory  Nyssen,  Athana- 
sius,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Chry- 
sostom,  with  TertuUian,  Eusebius,  Sulpitius,  and  other  eminent 
Fathers  and  Churchmen,  have  usurped  the  place  formerly  assumed 
by  English  writers  of  the  Hanoverian  age,  and  this  change  of 
authorities  betokened  a  no  less  diverse  view  propounded  by  the 
author  upon  the  whole  subject.  The  sneering  Jortin  should  have 
been  added  upon  the  one  side,  and  .Sladmer,  or  Eddy,  or  S.  Bede 
on  the  other,  and  the  antithesis  would  have  been  complete. 
(To  be  continuedj 

^  ShadweU's  Introdnct,  Com.  on  Stratoniciu. 
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The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  SekctuMj  or  the  pregematUm  of 
favoured  races  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Bt  Charles  Dabwin^ 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  See.,  &e.     London  :  Murray. 

We  do  not  take  np  this  most  charming  of  scientific  monographs 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  author's  theory,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  it^  such  as 
properly  belong  to  our  province  as  a  religious  and  theological 
review. 

Mr.  Dar?nn  has  left  his  own  view  of  the  bearing  which  his  theory 
is  likely  to  have  on  old  world  theology  almost  unindicated :  but 
we  believe  we  are  right  in  attributing  to  many  of  his  readers 
the  supposition  that^  whatever  the  author's  own  views  may  be, 
his  work  has  a  very  decided  tendency  to  overturn^  or  to  assist  in 
overturning,  the  received  notions  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  almost  universally,  till  of  late  years,  respecting  the  Creation. 
A  grandson  of  the  author  of  *'Zoonomia**  and  "  Phytologia'* 
might  perhaps  be  expected  to  inherit  some  of  the  dangerous  kind 
of  originality — or  perhaps  one  should  rather  call  it  self-reliance—^ 
by  which  those  works  were  characterized :  but,  although  there  are 
sught  indications  of  what  we  cannot  but  consider  dangerous  prin- 
ciples in  the  work  before  us,  there  are  at  the  same  time  indications^ 
perhaps  more  unmistakeable,  of  a  reverent  spirit  in  subjection  to 
which  we  hope  and  believe  it  has  been  written ;  and  which  we  sin- 
cerely trust  may  preside  over  the  preparation  of  the  much  larger 
work  of  which  this  is  an  epitome. 

But  we  reco^ize  in  this  and  kindred  works  the  signs  of  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  Science  which  may  be  seen  to  be  of  greater  im- 

¥&rtance  in  the  future  of  religion  than  it  appears  to  us  at  present, 
he  intellect  of  the  scientific  world  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  discover  the  relation  between  the  Creator's  sustaining  Providence 
and  the  accidents  of  existence,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  between 
them.  It  is  struggling  for  light  as  to  the  proportion  and  the  cases 
in  which  Gon  has  settled  His  work  of  Creation  upon  immutable  laws 
which  are  for  ever  being  carried  out  by  the  ministerial  agents  of 
His  power  or  by  His  own  Omnipotent  hand;  and  those  in  which  He 
has  suffered  and  is  still  suffering  His  original  work  to  be  modified 
by  the  influences  and  reactions  of  its  constituent  parts.  There  is^ 
in  fact,  an  intellectual  struggle  going  on  in  the  world  of  Natural 
Science  not  very  unlike  that  of  which  Free  Will  and  Predestination 
were  the  subjects  in  that  of  Theology. 

That  a  certain  amount  of  danger  must  be  attendant  on  such  in- 
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qairies,  no  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  philosophy  during  the 
last  century  can  deny;  bat  we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  the 
danger  necessarily  belongs  to  snch  studies  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  the  work  of  God's  own  hand  into  which  the  research  is  made. 
The  contemplation  of  the  Heavenly  bodies  brought  a  great  intel- 
lect once  into  a  deeper  sense  of  man's  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  God  :  the  contemplation  of  his  own  physical  structure  led  him 
to  reverent  thoughts  of  the  awful  mysteries  involved  in  that  struc- 
ture :  the  more  he  penetrated  into  the  knowledge  of  the  manifold 
works  of  Creation^  the  more  did  he  perceive  the  wisdom  of  Him 
Who  had  made  them  all^  and  the  more  did  he  see  that  those  who 
pondered  these  things  aright  must  understand  by  such  studies  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  We  quite  sympathise  with  the  quo- 
tation from  the  ''  Advancement  of  Learning''  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  put  on  the  forefront  of  his  volume,  and  are  willing  to  adopt 
Bacon's  principle  to  its  full  extent,  that  a  man  cannot  **  search  too 
far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  Word  or  in  the 
book  of  God's  works ;  Divinity  or  Philosophy ;  but  rather  let  men 
endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in  both."  There  has 
probably  been  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  matter  and  course  of 
such  studies  in  those  who  have  made  the  loudest  protests  about  the 
dangers  of  scepticism  which  attend  them,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  number  ourselves  with  any  who  would,  if  they  could,  shut  up 
the  volume  of  Nature,  and  know  little  more  of  Natural  Science 
than  is  to  be  incidentally  gathered  out  of  the  volume  of  Holy  Writ. 
At  the  same  time  experience  teaches  that  many,  whose  intellectual 
pursuits  take  the  direction  to  which  we  are  referring,  do  become 
more  or  less  opponents  of  Catholie  doctrine,  that  is  of  doctrine  al- 
ways and  everywhere  received  in  general  by  Christians ;  and  how- 
ever strong  the  conviction  may  be  that  sueh  scepticism  does  not 
necessarily  arise  directly  out  of  such  studies,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  importance  how  there  comes  to  be  any  connection  at  all  between 
the  pursuits  of  knowledge  seemingly  calculated  to  show  us  more  of 
God,  and  the  clouded  vision  of  Him  which  so  often  appears  to 
exist  with  that  knowledge  when  most  highly  developed. 

In  our  remarks  on  this  important  question  we  shall  use  Mr. 
Darwin's  volume  to  illustrate  what  we  have  to  say,  but  we  beg  to 
declare,  before  going  further,  that  we  use  it  with  verv  ^at  respect 
for  its  author,  and  not  without  a  strong  conviction  that  his  future 
work  will  be  of  value  hardly  less  as  a  scientific  addition  to  Christian 
evidences,  than  as  possessing  philosophical  merit  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

Among  the  vast  varieties  observable  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  it  is  clear,  even  to  the  unscientific  eye,  that  while  some  are  so 
totally  unlike  each  other  that  no  one  would  ever  suppose  them  to 
have  had  a  common  origin,  there  are  others  which  possess  a  visible 
relation  to.  each  other  in  certain  of  their  characteristic  features. 
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The  horse  and  the  sheep,  or  the  eagle  and  the  pigeon^  are  plainly 
creatures  which  have  never  belonged  to  the  same  family  of  animals; 
nor  woald  any  one  suppose  that  the  oak  and  the  water-lily,  or  the 
sunflower  and  the  fuchsia  ever  belonged  to  the  same  families  of 
plants.     But  if  we  come  to  compare  the  horse,  the  zebra,  and  the 
tapir ;  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  hawk ;  the  pigeons  of  end- 
less varieties ;  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  fowls;  the  primrose 
and  the  cowslip ;  the  violet  and  the  heartsease ;  we  see  at  once  that 
there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  these  classes  of  animals 
and  plants  respectively,  and  that  the  possibility  of  a  common  origin 
does  not  seem  to  the  ordinary  observer  an  extravagant  supposition. 
Naturalists  have  hitherto  however,  (with  a  few  exceptions)  held  the 
theory,  that  such  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  although  possess- 
ing certain  common  characteristics  of  structure  which  show  them  to 
belong  generically  to  one  '^  kind,''  have  yet  so  many  distinct  points 
of  difference  as  to  show  with  equal  clearness  that  their  '^  kind''  or 
genus  comprised  a  more  or  less  extensive  number  of  species ;  and 
that  each  species  derives  its  origin  from  an  animal  or  plant  exactly 
like  itself,  and  created  in  the  form  which  itself  possesses.   Thus,  to 
take  an  illustration  from  some  of  the  familiar  instances  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  old  theory  of  species  makes  the  primrose  and  the  cowslip 
to  have  been  always,  though  so  much  alike,  two  distinct  plants,  and 
each  as  distinctly  a  separate  creation  as  the  oak  and  the  water- 
lily.     But  the  difficulties  attending  the  determination  of  species,  so 
as  to  enable  us  certainly  to  say  that  the  differences  between  one 
plant  and  another,  or  one  animal  and  another,  undoubtedly  constitute 
them  distinct  species,  have  always  been  felt  by  Naturalists  as  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  this  theory,  and  hardly  any  two 
agree,  even  within  reasonable  limits,  in  their  classifications  and 
subdivisions  of  species.     Mr.  Darwin  appears  to  consider  that  this 
difficulty  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  idea  is  merely  arbitrary,  and 
does  not  represent  an  actual  fact. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  own  theory  is,  that  large  classes 
of  plants  and  animals  which  have  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as 
distinct  species,  and  by  consequence,  as  distinct  creations,  are  really 
derived  from  a  common  origin :  and  that  the  one  original  type  has 
been  split  up  into  many  varieties  by  the  constant  influence  of  what 
he  has  named  "  natural  selection."  As  we  read  his  theory,  it  at- 
tributes to  the  Creator  the  creation  of  a  single  one  or  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  original  plants  and  animals ;  and  to  the  acci- 
dent of  natural  selection  the  developement  of  that  comparatively 
small  number  into  the  vast  variety  which  has  subsequently  existed. 

Mr.  Darwin  supports  this  theory  first  of  all  by  a  reference  to  the 
well-known  power  of  varying  the  characteristics  of  animals  or  plants 
i^ccording  to  the  requirements  of  fancy  or  utility.  Breeders  of  cattle 
and  sheep  can  vary  the  forms  of  these  animals,  increasing  or  di- 
minishing peculiarities  of  horns,  wool,  and  general  shape^  almost  at 
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pleasure^  by  selecting  those  animals  in  which  these  peculiarities 
exist  in  the  nearest  degree  to  the  required  pattern  for  the  breeding 
of  others.  These  others^  descended  from  them^  exhibit  more  or  less 
of  the  same  peculiarities,  and  the  breeder  selects  for  farther  use 
those  which  exhibit  them  in  the  largest  degree,  and  rejects  those 
which  show  them  least.  By  this  continual  selection  in  every  gene- 
ration, they  are  enabled  to  produce  cattle  or  sheep  much  differing 
in  form  from  those  originally  used,  and  this  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  Lord  Somerville,  speaking  of  what  breeders 
have  done  for  sheep,  says :  *'  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  chalked 
out  upon  a  wall  a  form  perfect  in  itself,  and  then  had  given  it 
odstence.'^  That  most  skilful  breeder,  Sir  John  Sebright,  used 
to  say,  with  respect  to  pigeons,  that  '^  he  would  produce  any  given 
feather  in  three  years,  but  it  would  take  him  six  years  to  obtain 
head  and  beak.''  And  the  results  which  follow  an  analogous 
system  of  crossing  or  selection  in  the  case  of  plants  and  fruit-trees 
—the  strawberry,  for  example — are  familiar  to  every  one.  But  on 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  this  selection  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals 
and  plants  in  use  by  man  is  not  only  carried  on  intentionally.  He 
considers  that  there  is  a  continual  unconscious  selection  going  on 
among  all  nations  and  in  every  generation,  of  those  particular  crea- 
tures which  are  most  suitable  to  the  particular  wants  of  the  locality 
or  the  time  ;  and  that  by  this  means,  while  the  less  suitable  become 
gradually  extinct,  those  which  are  more  so  diverge  more  and  more 
from  the  original  type  towards  the  required  pattern. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  theory  of  developement,  the  animal  of  normal 
character  being  gradually  changed  into  one  of  a  character  more 
perfect  for  the  object  in  view :  and  according  as  this  object  varies, 
so  does  the  variety  of  animal  produced  for  it. 

When  the  same  theory  is  carried  beyond  the  range  of  domestic 
animals  and  the  external  influence  of  man,  and  applied  to  those  in 
a  state  of  nature,  having  no  one  to  make  the  '*  selection"  but  them- 
selves, it  assumes  a  more  startling  character.  The  law  of  interde- 
pendence seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory.  Every- 
thing in  Nature  was  made,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  with  relation  to 
some  other  being.  Cats  devour  field-mice,  field-mice  feed  on 
humble-bees,  humble-bees  carry  the  pollen  from  one  plant  of  hearts- 
ease which  is  to  fertilize  another  of  the  same  plant :  ^^  Hence  it  is 
^uite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal  in  large  numbers 
in  a  district  might  determine,  through  the  intervention  first  of  mice 
and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that  district  I" 
And  thus  a  **  struggle  for  existence"  is  going  on  among  all  crea- 
tures, which  results  in  a  balance  more  or  less  even,  of  one  kind 
agamst  another;  and  of  each  kind,  the  strong  against  the  weak. 
This  same  *'  struggle  for  existence"  also  results  in  a  *^  natural  se- 
lection," by  which  constant  peculiarities  are  originated  that  have 
hitherto  been  traced  up  to  the  first  creation  of  those  in  whom  they 
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eaatL  The  red^grouse,  e.g*^  iff  tlie  colour  of  the  heather  which  it  fire- 
quentft,  and  the  black-groute  that  of  peaty  eartti^  its  ordinary  habitat. 
AU  agree  that  these  colours  are  useful  to  the  birds  in  preserving 
them  from  danger^  but  all  are  not  so  agreed  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  eame  by  the  peculiarity  of  colour.  On  old-world  princi- 
ple8>  it  was  given  by  God  in  His  all-perfect  wisdom^  by  an  act  of 
creation ;  but  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  it  is  the  result  of  ^'  na- 
tural aelection,''  a  majority  of  red  or  black  grouse  escaping  from 
their  enemies  in  every  generation,  until  all  other  colours  became 
gradually  exterminated. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  this  theory,  if  the 
principle  of  it  is  once  thoroughly  established,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
]>arwin  gives  us  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  one 
mammal  so  unlike  to  another  as  a  bear  is  to  a  whale,  being  gradually 
transformed  from  the  former  into  the  latter  by  persistency  for  many 
generations  in  aquatic  habits  and  the  recreation  of  fly-catching. 

But,  perhaps,  the  clearest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  given  by  him  in  a  summary  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  which  we  cannot  resist  quoting,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  its  language. 

''  The  affinities  of  all  the  beings  of  the  same  class  have  sometimes 
been  represented  by  a  great  tree.  I  believe  this  simile  largely  speaks 
the  truth.  The  green  and  budding  twigs  may  represent  existing  spe- 
cies ;  and  those  produced  during  each  former  year  may  represent  the 
long  succession  of  extinct  species.  At  each  period  of  growth  all  the 
growing  twigs  have  tried  to  branch  out  on  all  sides,  and  to' overtop  and 
kill  the  surrounding  twigs  and  branches,  in  the  same  manner  as  species 
and  groups  of  species  have  tried  to  overmaster  other  species  in  the  great 
battle  for  life.  The  limbs  divided  into  great  branches,  and  these  into 
lesser  and  lesser  branches,  were  themselves  once,  when  the  tree  was 
small,  buddine  twigs ;  and  thb  connexion  of  the  former  and  present 
buds  by  rami^ing  branches  may  well  represent  the  classification  of  all 
extinct  and  living  species  in  groups  subordinate  to  groups.  Of  the 
many  twigs  which  flourished  when  the  tree  was  a  mere  bush,  only  two 
or  three,  now  grown  into  great  branches,  yet  survive  and  bear  all  the 
other  branches ;  so  with  the  species  which  lived  during  long-past 
geological  periods,  very  few  now  have  living  and  modified  descendants. 
From  the  first  growth  of  the  tree,  many  a  limb  and  branch  has  decayed 
and  dropped  ofif ;  and  these  lost  branches  of  various  sizes  may  repre- 
sent those  whole  orders,  families,  and  genera  which  have  now  no  living 
representatives,  and  which  are  known  to  us  only  from  having  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state.  As  we  here  and  there  see  a  thin  struggling 
branch  springing  from  a  fork  low  down  in  a  tree,  and  which  by  some 
chance  has  been  favoured  and  is  still  alive  on  its  summit,  so  we  occa- 
sionally see  an  animal  like  the  Ornithorhynchus  or  Lepidosiren  which  in 
some  small  degree  connects  by  its  affinities  two  large  branches  of  life, 
and  which  has  apparently  been  saved  from  fatal  competition  by  having 
inhabited  a  protected  station.  As  buds  give  rise  by  growth  to  fresh 
buds,  and  these,  if  vigorous,  branch  out  and  overtop  on  all  sides  many 
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a  feeler  bntnchi  so  by  genentioii  I  beliere  it  has  been  with  tbe  great 
Tree  of  life,  ivhich  fills  with  its  dead  and  broken  branches  the  cmst  of 
the  earth,  and  covers  the  surface  with  its  ever-branching  and  beaatifiil 
ramifications."— P,  129. 

We  have  given  a  very  imperiect  view  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theoryi 
but^  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any 
criticism  of  it  in  itself;  nor  do  we  see  any  necessity  for  doing  so, 
because  we  do  not  see  that  in  itielf  the  theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion is  less  compatible  with  the  theological  theory  of  Creation  than 
the  established  one  of  separate  species«  We  should  have  liked, 
indeed,  to  find  our  author  more  distinctly  inferring  that  the  varia- 
tions of  structure  and  habit  by  Natural  Selection  are  all  subordi- 
nate to  the  original  act  of  the  Creator;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Darwin 
takes  this  for  granted,  and  supposes  that  his  readers  will  do  so 
also.  If  so,  we  see  no  theological  objection  to  the  theory  per  se^ 
and  any  other  objections  that  occur  to  us  have  probably  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  author. 

But,  passing  from  the  theory  itself  to  certain  precedent  theories 
which  its  author  seems  to  consider  necessary  to  its  support,  and  to 
certain  deductions  which  he  seems  inclined  to  suppose  must  necea- 
aarily  be  drawn  from  it,  we  find  what  we  consider  to  furnish  us 
with  illustrations  of  the  danger  attending  profound  investigations 
of  this  kind,  and  which  show  a  weakness  in  modem  science, — show- 
ing it  all  the  more  forcibly  because  in  one  so  truly  philosophical  as 
Mr.  Darwin^^eading  towards  scepticism  in  religion,  and  probably 
(but  with  this  we  do  not  care  to  meddle)  to  very  erroneous  conclu- 
sions in  philosophy.  What  we  refer  to  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  put  under  two  heads : — 

1.  A  want  of  discrimination  as  to  the  respective  value  of  difie- 
rent  kinds  of  evidence. 

2.  An  ignoring  of  certain  first  principles,  which  are  established 
beyond*  power  of  refutation. 

In  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  evi- 
dence available  for  any  investigation  of  this  description  is  of  two 
kinds,  that  of  testimony  and  that  of  induction.  We  freely  allow 
the  value  of  the  latter,  allow  it  to  its  fullest  extent ;  but  we  also 
maintain  the  value  of  the  former. 

Now  Mr.  Darwin^s  theory  is  made  to  rest  largely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  existing  creatures  form  part  of  a  series  which  has  been  living 
in  successive  generations  for  many  thousands  of  years  upon  the  globe. 
The  changes  of  structure  and  haoit  which  he  believes  to  have  taken 
place  in  animals  and  plants  by  means  of  natural  selection,  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  most  gradual  way,  so  that 
ten  thousand  generations  would  only  work  a  comparatively  trifling 

1  Of  course  we  except  the  **  on«  primordial  form*'  part  of  the  theory,  but  this 
is  scarcely  more  than  hinted  at>  at  present,  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
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variation  in  the  characteristics  of  the  normal  being.  Throughout 
the  volume  he  presupposes  that  the  vast  geological  periods  assumed 
by  modem  philosophers  we  proved  to  have  elapsed ;  and  answering 
the  objection  (p.  282)  that  ^^  time  will  not  have  sufficed  for  so 
great  an  amount  of  organic  change^  all  changes  having  been  effected 
very  slowly  through  natural  selection/'  our  author  goes  into  an 
argument  on  the  lapse  of  time,  which  shows  that  he  considers 
himself  justified  in  spreading  the  operation  of  his  theory  over  even 
millions  of  years.  In  one  place,  moreover,  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of 
"  pre- Adamite  man."  In  another  he  refers  to  Mr.  Horner's  dis- 
covery of  pottery  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  as  probably  proving  that 
man  in  a  high  state  of  civilization  existed  in  Egypt  thirteen  or 
fourteen  thousand  years  ago. 

These  high  numbers  are  a  weakness  to  which  the  modem  man 
of  science  almost  inevitably  falls  a  victim.  There  is  a  sort  of  charm 
to  him  in  thousands  and  millions  of  years  which  he  cannot  resist. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  vague  sense  of  power  and  supremacy  of  intel- 
lect in  this  profession  of  penetrating  with  the  scan  of  a  philo- 
sophical vision  into  the  ^Meep  illimitable  blue"  of  a  profound 
etemity,  and  measuring  out  the  immeasurable  by  myriadi  of  years, 
generations,  or  centuries.  We  say  years,  generations,  or  centuries, 
for  your  thorough  believer  in  these  high  numbers  is  not  particular 
as  to  the  denomination  of  his  periods.  A  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand generations  (p.  117,)  seems  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  insignificant 
detail ;  and  even  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  millions,  six  or  seven 
one  way  or  the  other  goes  for  nothing.  Mr.  Darwin  is  illustrating 
the  lapse  of  vast  periods  of  time  by  a  supposed  phenomenon  of  the 
Southern  Downs,  which  geologists  imagine  to  give  them  the  power 
of  computing  the  time  in  which  certain  rocks  with  which  the  Weald 
is  imagined  to  have  been  formerly  covered  have  been  worn  away. 
"At  this  rate,"  he  says,  "on  the  above  data,  the  denudation  of 
the  Weald  must  have  required  306,662,400  years;  or  sqy  three 
hundred  million  years'^  Now  what  can  be  the  value  of  such  a  cal- 
culation when  six  millions  and  more  of  years  can  be  cast  aside  with 
this  air  of  indifference  ?  We  verily  believe  that  four,  eight,  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  millions  of  years  would  have  had  just  as 
much  logical  relation  to  the  facts  on  which  this  computation  is  based, 
as  three  hundred,  or  three  hundred  and  sir  millions,  &c. 

There  is  something  very  untrustworthy  in  arguments  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  this  reckless  use  of  high  numbers.  Mr.  Dar- 
win is  a  clear-headed  logical  philosopher,  and  yet  he  cannot  eschew 
the  habit  of  coolly  adding  or  subtracting  his  ciphers  at  his  own 
convenience :  where  then  shall  we  look  for  a  scientific  naturalist  or 
geologist,  who  will  impress  us  with  the  confidence  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  his  high  numbers  on  a  sound  basis  of  evidence  and  logic, 
and  not  making  them  the  mere  playthings  of  science  ? 

Nor  is  the  evidence  on  which  this  lapse  of  millions  of  ages  as- 
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sumed  for  the  present  creation,  or  for  that  represented  by  foaulized 
org^c  remains,  (if  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  present  creation,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  thinks  they  certainly  are,)  at  all  adequate  to  so  large 
an  assumption.  It  is  now  an  old  question,  and  no  new  arguments 
are  brought  to  support  the  geologist's  side  of  it.  In  reality,  all  the 
argument  used  is  simply  a  false  induction  based  on  mere  conjecture ; 
the  real  evidence, — ^such,  we  mean,  as  would  be  accounted  evidence 
by  an  unprepossessed  judicial  mind, — being  of  the  weakest  kind. 

Take  for  example  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Homer.  Some  pieces 
pf  pottery  are  discovered  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  sediment  which  is  annually  deposited  by  the  Nile.  It  is 
known  that  the  Nile  deposits  so  many  inches  of  this  sediment  every 
year,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  must  have  taken  thirteen  or  four- 
teen thousand  years  to  deposit  a  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  at 
which  this  pottery  was  found.  The  pottery  must  have  been  the 
work  of  man :  therefore  man  existed  thirteen  thousand  years  ago 
in  a  state  of  civilization  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  We 
happen  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove  by  a  similar  argument 
that  Charles  I.  reigned  almost  as  long  ago.  Having  occasion,  three 
years  since  to  dig  a  gravel  pit  for  the  repair  of  a  church,  we  found 
in  the  midst  of  this  abnormal  gravel  a  small  copper  token  of  dubious 
currency,  but  bearing  that  sovereign's  image  and  superscription. 
When  did  that  stratum  of  gravel  subside  7  Was  it  about  the 
same  time  as  the  pottery  sank  in  the  Nile  bed  f  or  earlier  7  Alas 
for  theories  founded  on  such  facts  !  We  mentioned  the  token  to  a 
scientific  friend,  and  he  gave  us  an  account  of  a  similar  discovery 
which  had  come  within  his  own  experience.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  discovery  had  at  first  staggered  him ;  but  while  he  was 
building  up  a  theory  on  the  subject,  a  practical  navvy  pointed  out 
a  fine  green  line  marking  the  section  of  the  stratum  near  where 
the  copper  coin  had  lain ;  and  this  green  line  was  traced  up  nearly 
to  its  surface.  No  doubt  remained  that  this  coin  and  ours  too  had 
been  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  field,  and  that  by  the  force 
of  specific  gravity  alone  they  had  reached  their  singular  positions. 
Is  it  so  certain  that  the  Nile  pottery  did  not  reach  its  place  by  the 
same  process,  that  we  are  justified  in  putting  the  two  cases  in  a 
totally  different  category  7  We  maintain  that  such  a  certainty  is 
impossible :  and  that  the  evidence  by  itself  is  as  conclusive  in 
proving  that  Charles  I.  circulated  brass  farthings  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  before  the  Deluge  as  in  proving  that  civilized  man  lived 
and  made  pottery  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  fourteen  thousand  years 
ago.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  these  speculations  or  fancies  so  long 
as  they  keep  clear  from  collision  with  our  revealed  knowledge  of 
creation,  which  is  the  evidence  of  testimony.  We  do  not  think 
them  wise,  but  that  is  hardly  our  concern.  If  however  they  are 
made  directly  or  indirectly  to  tell  against,  or  to  supersede  a  theory 
of  creation  which  on  independent  evidence  of  its  own  we  are  po- 
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sitiveiy  certain  must  be  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  fact^  then 
we  say  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  philosopher  to  show  the 
slight  and  trivial  basis  on  which  this  theory  of  lapsed  ages  rests. 
It  is  his  duty  to  condemn  unsparingly  that  pseudo-science  which 
will  accept  as  safe  a  pyramid  built  in  an  inverted  position  if  built 
of  fanciAil  theory^  but  reject  as  unsafe  one  built  on  the  broadest 
of  its  possible  surfaces,  if  constructed  out  of  a  material  to  which 
they  have,  for  other  reasons,  ethical  or  intellectual,  a  dislike. 

We  must  pass  on  quickly  to  a  conclusion,  and  hasten  therefore 
to  our  second  sign  of  weakness  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
work.  It  is  the  disregard  of  first  principles  which  are  thoroughly 
and  beyond  refutation,  established.  One  example  must  be  suffi- 
cient, and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  scattered  through 
the  book  respecting  the  origin  of  our  own  race. 

"  The  framework  of  bones  being  the  same  in  the  hand  of  a  man, 
wing  of  a  bat,  fin  of  the  porpoise,  and  leg  of  the  horse, — the  same 
number  of  vertebrae  forming  the  neck  of  Uie  giraffe  and  of  the  ele- 
phant— and  innumerable  other  such  facts,  at  once  explain  themselves 
on  the  theory  of  descent  with  slow  and  slight  successive  modifications." 
—P.  479. 

That  is,  man  having  some  features  in  common  with  a  bat,  a  horse, 
and  a  porpoise,  the  common  derivation  of  the  three  from  one  ori- 
ginal type  is  at  once  made  evident.     Again, 

'^  I  should  infer  from  analogy  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  descended  from  some  one  pri- 
mordial form  into  which  life  was  first  breathed." — P.  484. 

And  since,  as  Mr»  Darwin  shows  in  another  place,  there  is  a  trace 
of  similarity  between  the  swimbladder  of  fishes  and  the  lungs  of 
vertebrate  animals, 

**  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  natural 
selection  has  actually  converted  a  swimbladder  into  a  lung,  or  organ 
used  exclusively  for  respiration.  I  can  indeed  hardly  doubt  that  all 
vertebrate  animals  having  true  lungs  have  descended  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration from  an  ancient  prototype,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  furnished 
with  a  floating  apparatus  or  swimbladder." — P.  191. 

Which  theory  Mr.  Darwin  considers  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
certain  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs  of 
man,  the  highest  of  these  vertebrate  animals. 

These  are  some  of  the  passages  in  which  there  are  indications 
of  our  author's  opinion  that  man  has  a  common  origin  with  all 
other  animals  in  one  ^^  primordial  form,"  that  primordial  form 
being  conceded  we  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  the  Creator.  It 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  first  principle  with  the  natural 
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phUosopher^  because  we  have  it  on  indabitable  testimony^  tiiat 
msB  was  created  with  the  physical  organization  now  possessed  by 
him.^  We  recommend  a  study  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  are  received  as  an  authentic  revelation  from 
God  to  all  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject.  It  is  unphiloso- 
phical  in  the  highest  degree  to  slight  this  long  received  testimony 
— ^received  on  such  evidence  as  they  will  see— or  to  propound 
theories  of  the  origin  of  man  which  must  necessarily  rest  on  in- 
ductive reasoning  of  far  inferior  value,  but  which  yet  run  counter 
to  it. 

A  due  consideration  of  this  would  show  to  a  logical  mind  not 
prejudiced  against  the  reception  of  revealed  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  Theological  Science  which  must  in  reality  be  ante- 
cedent to  Natural  Science,  and  that  there  are  historical  truths  in 
Theology  with  which  inductive  conclusions  in  Biology  can  only  come 
into  collision  at  their  own  peril. 

And  after  all  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  the  triumphs  of 
mind  by  which  it  is  characterized,  it  seems  to  us  that  an  honest 
and  logical  mind  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  domain  into 
which  human  knowledge  can  have  no  hope  to  penetrate.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  continual  elimination  of  mystery  going  on  in  all 
branches  of  natural  science,  but  there  are  yet  mysteries,  such  as 
those  of  reproduction  and  the  origin  of  life,  which  will  never  be 
eliminated  by  any  power  of  unveiling  the  secrets  of  creation  pos- 
sessed by  man  in  this  stage  of  his  existence.  We  are  no  nearer 
the  explanation  of  these  mysteries,  even  in  our  present  advanced 
stage  of  knowledge  than  we  were  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  further  our  dis- 
coveries go,  the  more  improbable  does  it  seem  that  we  shall  ever 
find  out  by  human  intelligence  those  mysteries  of  Ood's  handi- 
work. It  may  be  they  are  reserved  for  that  higher  state  of  in- 
tellect which  will  in  truth  be  developed  hereafter  in  the  New  Crea- 
tion yet  to  come;  but  in  this  world  they  form  still  a  sealed 
volume. 

If  our  students  of  natural  science  will  only  convince  themselves 
of  these  truths,  and  be  logical,  we  shall  have  little  fear  that  they 
will  be  led  into  scepticism  by  their  study  of  the  works  of  Ood.  If 
they  will  believe  that  One  possessed  of  the  most  exact  knowledge 
of  every  fact  and  event  from  the  most  distant  eternity  has  com- 
municated a  portion  of  that  knowledge  to  us :  if  they  will  believe 
that  He  is  absolute  Truth,  and  could  not  possibly  in  that  commu- 
nication give  us  information  which  is  not  exactly  true,  they  will 
have  at  least  two  canons  on  which  to  base  their  researches  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  natural  world  in  its  present  condition  and 

^  If  there  is  the  least  warrant  for  rapposing  a  change  m  his  physical  oonstitation, 
it  18  a  change  to  a  lower  character,  tiiroogh  the  FaU,  and  not  a  development  to  a 
higher. 
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its  past  history.  And  when  stich  researches  are  undertaken  by 
those  who  will  reverently  give  their  due  weight  to  these  canons 
(and  we  think  Mr.  Darwin  is  such  an  one)  we  have  little  fear  of 
any  final  divergence  between  Natural  and  Theological  Science:  but 
rather  conclude  that  the  perfect  consistency  of  truth  will  be  more 
and  more  established^  whether  that  truth  is  arrived  at  by  Revelation^ 
or  by  inductive  reasoning. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

1 .  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife^s  Sister  UnlawfaL  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Caul,  by  Joseph  Francis  Thrupp,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

2.  Church  Rates,  By  the  Rev.  John  Cobbold  Aldrich,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  S.  Lawrence,  Ipswich.     Masters. 

3.  Plain  Spoken  Letters  to  Dr.  Dodge,  on  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy. 
J.  H.  Parker. 

We  have  here  three  pamphlets,  indicating  the  three  chief  points  from 
which  the  Church  is  now  suffering  attack.  And  if  they  betoken  a  com- 
ing season  of  trial,  experience  shows  that  such  seasons  bring  many 
blessings  indirectly  in  their  train. 

1.  Mr.  Thrupp' s  letter  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  Dr. 
M'Caul  demands  a  further  reply,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  such  an 
answerer  may  shortly  be  expected  in  Dr.  Pusey. 

2.  Mr.  Aldrich  treats  the  question  of  Church  Rates  mainly  in  its 
social  and  practical  aspect ;  and  his  pamphlet  will  perhaps  be  more 
popular  than  if  it  took  a  higher  flight. 

3.  The  tone  of  Mr."  Philip  Plain  Spoken,'' is  altogether  that  of 
banter,  which  seems  to  us  more  suitable  for  the  pages  of  a  newspaper, 
where  these  letters  originally  appeared,  than  to  a  pamphlet  on  a  very 
grave  subject  proceeding  from  an  Oxford  theological  publisher. 


Sermons  preached  during  the  Octave  of  the  Dedication  in  All  Souls 
Church,  Halifax,     Halifax  :  Whitley  and  Booth. 

These  Sermons,  both  as  regards  the  subjects  selected  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them,  are  upon  the  whole  a  worthy  commemoration  of  an  event 
very  noticeable  in  the  annals  of  the  northern  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford's  is  really  a  noble  sermon  ;  and  we  can  say 
of  it  and  of  all  with  which  it  is  associated — including  one  by  the  Dean 
of  Chichester  and  one  by  Mr.  Alfred  Barry — that  there  is  less  of  exag- 
geration and  of  a  controversial  spirit,  than  is  usually  met  with  in  popu- 
lar sermons.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  sermons  form  a  pamphlet  which 
is  well  suited  for  circulation  among  the  middle  classes  of  society. 
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Amu8ement9,  and  the  need  of  eufplying  healthy  Reereatuma  for  the 
People,  Bj  Gborob  Huntington,  M.A.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

We  cannot  say  too  much  in  favour  of  this  little  book.  The  genial, 
hearty  spirit  which  pervades  its  pages,  and  the  Christian  sympathy  of 
the  author  with  the  pleasures  of  the  labouring  population,  give  a  power 
to  his  arguments  that  few  kindly  hearts  could  resist. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  loving  spirit  which  animates  him  and 
others,  may  become  widely  spread  amongst  us,  that  the  interests  of 
''high  and  low"  may  be  merged  into  one  Christian  brotherhood, 
characterized  by  common  joys  and  sorrows,  and  that  the  labouring 
classes  may  learn  to  meet  their  wealthier  fellow-men  with  grateful 
manly  confidence,  from  the  consciousness  that  they  are  valued  and  ap- 
preciated, not  only  for  their  strength  or  skill  as  workmen,  but  as 
brethren,  whose  personal  happiness  is  consulted  and  promoted. 

We  are  convinced  that  free  and  genial  intercourse  of  religious  men 
with  the  people,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  a  heart?  co-operation 
in  their  amusements,  will  do  more  to  promote  Christian  love  and  sym- 
pathy than  any  other  efforts  whatsoever,  while  religious  men  stand 
aloof  from  participation  in  their  recreations. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev,  J,  A,  Cook,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  South  Benfleet  and 
Rural  Dean.    By  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Heygatb,  M.A.     Masters. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Heygate  for  making  us  acquainted  with  the  life 
of  a  Parish  Priest,  belonging  to  a  type  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  yet  well  deserving  of  a  memoir.  There  are  multitudes 
of  unknown  clergy  who  annually  wear  themselves  out  in  obscure  and 
unhealthy  parishes.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Cook ;  but  his  labours 
during  the  cholera  were  such  as  few  have  undergone ;  and  his  general 
views  of  duty  were  much  beyond  the  ordinary  clerical  average.  Yet  it 
was  not  permitted  him  by  a  wise  Providence  to  reap  much  fruit.  The 
marshes  of  Essex  are  an  unproductive  soil  to  the  spiritual  husbandman. 
But  his  reward  is  with  the  Most  High ;  and  we  trust  that  many  a 
faint-hearted  Parish  Priest  will  be  stimulated  to  more  patient  and  earnest 
labour  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Heygate's  interesting  and  loving  narrative. 


2%e  Human  Face  Divincj  and  other  tales.     By  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty. 
London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Mrs.  Gatty  possesses  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of 
detecting  in  the  most  common  things  the  inward  and  spiritual  part  in  the 
great  sacrament  of  nature,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  gift  of  a  pleasing 
style,  render  her  works  invariably  attractive  and  profitable.  The  idea 
on  which  her  first  tale  is  founded,  and  which  she  takes  from  Lavater, 
is  one  which  we  hold  to  be  both  true  and  noble,  viz.,  that  every  human 
being  has  a  primitive  physiognomy,  their  individual  portion  of  the 
Divine  image,  which  is  marred  and  changed  by  their  fallen  nature,  but 
which  appearing  occasionally  in  their  better  moments  even  here,  will 
ultimately  be  the  eternal  aspect  of  the  glorified  member  of  Christ: 
this  is  indeed  a  grand  thought,  and  Mrs.  Gatty  has  elaborated  it  well  on 
the  whole,  though  we  must  quarrel  with  her  for  having  in  one  part 
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placed  so  low  a  standard  before  her  readers  as  that  the  acquisition  of 
mere  earthly  beauty  is  a  natural,  if  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  seeking 
by  a  conquest  over  the  passions  to  regain  this  Divine  physiognomy. 
Surely  the  desire  to  grow  in  spirit  like  to  Him  Who  is  the  King  of 
heavenly  beauty,  ought  to  be  the  only  motive  suggested.  But  this 
mistake  (the  only  important  one  in  the  charming  little  volume  before 
us)  is  another  illustration  of  the  justice  of  a  remark  we  have  already 
made  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Ghitty,  that  she  requires  a  deeper  and  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His 
Church  than  she  has  yet  attained. 


The  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Expositor.  Old  Testament  Series:  1. 
Adam  in  Paradise :  2.  Temptation  and  Fall  of  our  First  Parents. 
New  Testament  Series :  1.  Christ  Ascended  :  2.  The  First  Act  of 
the  Apostles.     London  :  Masters. 

It  is  not,  we  presume,  to  be  attributed  to  mere  fortuitous  coincidence, 
that  so  many  independent  writers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  which 
has  forced  itself  upon  many  minds,  that  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  our 
theology.  At  present  we  do  not  know  of  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  Com- 
mentary upon  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  the  year  1860,  it  would 
appear,  is  destined  to  witness  a  great  change  for  the  better.  For,  first,  we 
are  led  to  expect  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Pusey's  many  years'  labour  on  the  Minor 
Prophets.  Secondly,  Mr.  Neale's ''  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  just  reached  us,  will  give  full  scope  for  the  author's 
very  varied  knowledge.  Again,  a  **  Cottage  Commentary  on  the  Grospels,*' 
which  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  promise,  is  announced  as  speedily  to 
appear,  as  well  as  a  Catena  on  the  Epistles  by  Mr.  Newland.  Mean- 
while we  have  before  us  the  commencement  of  two  series  of  Tracts  on 
the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  if  they  do 
not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  Commentary,  yet  promise  to  seize  in  a 
very  spirited  manner  upon  the  salient  points  in  two  important  books. 
It  will  surprise  any  one,  we  think,  on  reading  the  two  which  are  already 
published  on  the  Old  Testament,  to  see  how  much  of  sound  theology 
and  valuable  exegesis  can  be  compressed  into  a  few  pages  of  print.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  question  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  which  does  not  here  find  its  solution.  The 
two  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  even  still  more  concise ;  but  they 
furnish  a  really  graphic  description  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 


Heartiness  in  Public  Worship^hy  a  London  Churchwarden,  (Wertheim 
and  Co.,)  is  a  very  commendable  Tract,  and  may  be  all  the  more  useful 
as  coming  from  an  unsuspected  quarter. 

We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  S. 
Alban,  that  they  are  going  very  much  out  of  their  proper  province  in 
criticizing  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  King 
and  other  Clergy  in  their  Church  Work.  Another  article,  which  is  said 
to  be  written  by  a  lady,  speaks  even  yet  more  dictatorially  upon  things 
in  general,  having  for  its  title  "  The  Trials  of  Young  Men  /'* 
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A  really  admirable  Sermon  preached  at  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Mobbrly, 
on  Purity  of  Heart,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  would,  in  our  judgment,  have 
been  made  still  ^better  by  the  omission,  at  page  12,  of  what  looks  like  a 
depreciation  of  asceticism. 

Mr.  601.DWIN  Smith's  Inaugural  Lecture  on  Modem  History,  (J. 
H.  Parker,)  is  worth  perusal,  not  simply  as  a  clever  literary  produc- 
tion, but  as  stating  in  terms  of  moderation,  what  is  the  creed  of  a  con- 
siderable and  influential  party  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  they  oppose  religion.  But  taking  advantage  of  the 
temporary  discomfiture  of  the  recent  theological  movement  through 
Mr.  Newman's  secession,  which  intellectually  left  that  party  without  a 
head,  and  politically  has  given  encouragement  to  an  unprincipled  com- 
bioation  of  its  opponents — they  desire  quietly  to  put  theology  on  one 
side ;  and  instead  of  recognizing  religion,  as  Oxford  always  has  done, 
as  the  great  motive-power  of  education,  they  desire  to  set  up  in  its 
place,  what  is  best  denominated  as  social  science — i.e.,  the  cultivation 
of  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  physical  science,  as  sufficient  to 
promote  and  secure  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  this  which  is  claimed. 

Illuminated  Capitals  in  the  Style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (Masters,) 
will  be  a  valuable  help  towards  a  young  student.  Though*  so  generally 
practised  as  an  amusement,  yet  as  an  art  illumination  makes  Httle  ad- 
vance, owing  mainly  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  inexpensive  copies. 
These  Capitals  are  both  simple  and  beautiful,  and  contain  a  complete 
illustration  of  one  out  of  the  many  characteristics  of  mediaeval  missal 
painting. 

There  seems  to  us  but  one  objection  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee's  Lectures  on 
External  Religious  Observances,  (G.  J.  Palmer,)  and  that  is,  that  the 
persons  who  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  ritual 
performance  of  Divine  service,  are  just  those  who  would  not  read  any 
direct  reasoning  on  the  subject.  We  shall  be  truly  glad,  however,  to 
find  that  our  judgment  on  the  subject  is  mistaken,  and  that  Mr.  Lee's 
elegant  little  volume  shall  make  its  way  among  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  Association,  and  other  such  readers. 

It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to 
present  the  sterling  sense  and  clear  views  on  practical  matters,  for 
wbich  he  is  so  remarkable,  in  language  as  offensive  as  egotism  and  in- 
tolerance can  make  them.  A  fifth  edition  of  his  Thoughts  on  the  Evan- 
gelical  Alliance,  (Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith,)  shows  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  still  willing  to  be  of  the  number  of  his  readers,  in 
r'te  of  these  disadvantages.  In  the  present  case  we  can  truly  rejoice 
t  they  should :  any  invasion  of  the  rabid  unreasoning  type  of 
Protestantism  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  and  thence  unhappily  spreads 
to  our  own  shores,  must  be  a  gain. 

Nine  Shillings  a  Week  (Masters)  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  little 
books  we  have  seen  on  the  household  management  of  the  poor.  It  will 
prove  most  useful  for  distribution  in  country  parishes. 

The  most  recent  of  Mr.  Parker's  Historical  Tales  is  on  a  subject  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting — the  Conversion  of  S.  Vladimir,  and  the 
great  events  in  Church  History  which  were  connected  with  that  event. 
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We  are  glad  to  recommend  most  strongly.  Loving  Worda  to  Working 
Girls,  (Mozleys,)  in  which  their  peculiar  temptation  is  entered  into 
with  much  wisdom  and  delicacy.  It  is  intended  for  the  season  of  Con- 
firmation, and  will  be  very  useful  in  parish  work. 

The  Church  of  England  has  reason  again  to  be  thankful  that  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  been  preserved  to  employ  his  sin- 
gular powers  of  research  and  argument  in  her  behalf.  His  Letter  on 
the  Church's  Marriage  Law  (Murray,)  which  indeed  defies  compression, 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  at  once  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers ;  and  we 
will  only  remark  on  it,  that  independently  of  its  special  purport,  it 
brings  out  some  important  evidence  in  respect  to  the  Marginal  Read- 
ings of  the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  some  valuable  and  seasonable 
remarks  on  the  right  principles  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

Night  Lessons  from  Holy  Scriptures,  (J.  W.  Parker,)  selected  and 
arranged  by  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  according  to  the  course  of 
the  Church's  Tear,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  persons  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  private  devotion.  We  cannot  approve  however  of  using  the 
Psalms  as  ''  Lessons,"  They  are  just  as  well  adapted,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  for  pfiorning  as  for  evening  reading. 

The  Bishop  of  8.  Andrew's  Diocesan  Administration  has  received 
another  severe  assault  in  a  pamphlet  from  Mr.  Lendrum,  (^The 
Rights  of  the  Second  Order  of  the  Clergy,)  Most  of  the  sad  facts  re- 
lated had  already  been  before  the  public.  But  collected  together,  and 
added  to  Canon  Humble's  charges,  they  gain  much  cumulative  force. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ECCLESL^STICAL  AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  We  have  to  apologize  for  a  misprint  in  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  Let- 
ter in  our  last  number.  Instead  of  ''have  no  regard,"  it  should  have 
been,  **  have  no  right." 

2.  "A  Scotch  Priest"  wishes  to  say  in  reference  to  that  Letter, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's  "munificent  offer- 
ings" was  avowedly  a  loan,  of  which  the  interest  is  duly  paid,  and  the 
principal  is  shortly  to  be  returned  ;  and  further,  that  two  of  the  Bishop's 
sons  have  been  for  some  time,  and  still  are,  receiving  their  education 
gratuitously  at  Trinity  College. 

3.  This  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  for  commending  to  our 
readers'  notide  the  Address  of  Sympathy  with  Mr.  Cheyne.  Laity  as 
well  as  clergy  are  invited  to  take  part  in  it. 

4.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's 
*' Answer"  to  the  Presentment  made  against  him.  We  do  not  know  if 
it  is  published,  but  the  names  of  "  Reid  and  Reynolds,  Printers,  Edin- 
burgh,"  appear  upon  the  title-page.  We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers 
will  wish  to  possess  so  truly  able  a  document. 
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There  is  nO  portion  of  the  Colonial  Church,  which,  with  its  angles 
rounded  by  hazy  distance,  and  viewed  through  the  poetical  medium 
of  friendly  reports,  has  presented  a  fairer  and  more  attractive  ex- 
terior to  English  eyes  than  the  diocese  of  New  Zealand.  "  The  lot 
hath  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heri- 
tage/'— the  first  Bishop's  favourite  Scripture,  has  touched  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  many  a  sympathising  heart  at  home.  Men  have 
pictured  themselves  a  perfect  beau-ideal  of  Anglo-Catholic  exact- 
ness in  daily  services,  frequent  communions,  correct  ritual,  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  dogmatic  orthodoxy^  and  missionary  zeal.  Private 
information  for  several  years  past  has  however  opened  our  eyes  a 
little  wider  to  some  of  the  knots  in  the  wood.  We  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  in  respect  of  clergy,  churches,  schools,  and  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  ecclesiastical  observances,  the  Church  in 
New  Zealand  hitherto  has  been  far  from  moving  above  the  average 
of  colonial  slovenliness  and  meagreness.^  The  clergy,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  more  highly  educated  or  of  a  more  distinctively 
Church  tone ;  the  churches  are  very  scanty,  of  the  poorest  material 
and  furniture,  and  uniformly  destitute  of  ecclesiological  proprieties ; 
there  are  whole  districts  settled  by  Europeans  (of  which  the  entire 
diocese  of  Nelson,^  by  confession  of  the  new  Bishop  in  his  late 
opening  address  to  his  synod,  affords  a  sad  example)  without  a 
single  scholar  under  immediate  instruction  of  the  Church ;  public 
worship  is  almost  limited  to  the  Sunday  services,  and  these  of  the 
purely  Sabbatical  and  Ultra-protestant  class, — Morning  Prayer 
read  in  dialogue.  Litany,  "  Table  Prayers,"  Tate  and  Brady,  and  a 
finishing-off  discourse ;  and,  so  far  as  our  somewhat  extensive  in- 
formation reaches,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  a  progressive  mis- 
sionary movement  going  on  within  the  islands  of  the  colony,  but 
rather  the  early  efforts  of  the  mission  among  the  natives  have  become 
enfeebled,  and  an  unmistakeable  retrogression  has  taken  place. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  these  unpromis- 
ing phenomena.  The  second  stage  of  every  religious  movement  is 
inferior  to  the  first  in  energy  and  faithfulness.  The  freshness  of 
zeal  both  in  missionaries  and  in  their  newly  converted  followers 
will  languish  and  expire.  Among  the  European  population,  the 
charitable  and  even  conscientious  feelings  generated  by  companion- 
ship in  the  early  struggles  and  roughings  of  colonial  life,  gradually 
give  way  to  the  shabby  gentility  of  a  later  epoch,  when  rapid  gains 
and  rivalry  have  rendered  neighbours  purse-proud  and  contentious, 

^  E.g.,  the  Church  Calendar  of  New  Zealand  a  few  years  since  omitted,  and 
probably  stiU  omits,  all  the  Black-letter  Sunts. 

'  It  seems  but  a  bad  augury  that  already  two  of  the  New  Zealand  Bishops  have 
taken  opposite  courses  on  the  Educational  Question. 

Vol.  XXII.— March,  1860.  o 
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and  the  ''younger  sons/'  who  were  the  staple  and  salt  of  the 
original  plantation^  have  either  made  their  fortunes  and  returned 
*'  home/'  or  have  irretrievably  lost  caste  and  sunk  to  the  mediocrity 
of  ''best  society'^  in  the  colonies.  Moreover  it  has  been  as  weU 
physically  as  morally  impossible  that  Bishop  Selwyn  could  be 
building  up  his  own  people  when  engaged  in  those  long  missionary 
voyages  which  we  have  all  read  with  so  much  interest.  Bishop 
Selwyn 's  episcopal  palace  is  his  noble  little  schooner  the  Souihem 
Cross ;  and  she,  for  several  months  in  every  year,  is  sweeping  the 
wide  seas,  and  threading  the  coral  reefs  and  lagoons  of  the  West 
Pacific  in  quest  of  Melanesian  prey.  We  believe  that  as  many  as 
sixty  islands,  variously  peopled,  have  been  visited  by  this  lover  of 
souls  in  a  single  missionary  tour.  His  head-quarters,  when  on 
shore,  is  S.  John^s  College,  Auckland,  a  remote  corner  of  the  most 
northern  of  the  three  islands  of  New  Zealand.  Even  seven-leagued 
boots  could  scarcely  enable  him  to  traverse  during  the  remaining 
months  the  almost  impervious  wilderness  of  the  "  goodly  heritage/' 
so  familiarized  to  our  imaginations  by  the  pictures  of  bis  itinerary 
journals,  or  to  pay  more  than  the  most  transient  visits  at  distant 
intervals  to  the  principal  townships  of  the  white  people.  The 
clergy,  meanwhile,  detached  and  unsupported,  have  scrambled  on 
with  such  precarious  authority  and  position  as  their  own  personal 
influence  has  obtained  for  them,  and  the  evoked  zeal  and  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  laity  have  chosen  to  concede.  Above  all  the 
root  of  the  evil  has  lain  in  the  defective  training  of  the  British- 
bom  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  little 
solid  progress  could  be  made  j  every  priest  and  deacon  doing  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  sometimes  well,  sometimes  ill, 
but  more  often  than  not  content  to  preserve  a  dead  level  of  routine. 
It  is  well  that  matters  grew  not  ten  times  worse.  The  obvious 
remedy,  the  subdivision  of  a  diocese  too  unweildy  to  allow  of 
adequate  supervision,  has  in  no  grudging  spirit  been  recently 
applied.  A  totally  new  regimen  has  most  auspiciously  been  in- 
augurated under  the  old  episcopate  erected  into  a  primacy,  with 
three  picked  Eton  compeers  for  its  sufi'ragans,  at  Canterbury, 
Wellington,  and  Nelson.  The  diocese  at  Waiapu,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Northern  island,  is,  we  believe,  at  present  exclusively 
limited  to  the  native  population ;  and  its  first  Episcopate  is  grace- 
fully enough  conferred  on  one  of  a  numerous  family,  whose  name 
is  identified  with  the  Church  Mission  in  the  district. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  somewhat  sudden  revolution  in  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  a  scarcely  less  important  organic  change 
was  introduced  into  the  government  of  the  local  Church  by  the 
establishment  of  a  General  (or  Provincial)  and  several  Diocesan 
Synods, — so  called,  though  differing,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  insist  upon,  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the 
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Ustorical  Synods  of  the  Charch.  The  first  general  synod,  presided 
oyer  by  Bishop  Selwyn  in  his  Metropolitan  character,  and  attended 
daring  part  of  its  session  by  all  four  of  his  suffragans,  was  held  at 
Wellington  in  March  and  April  of  last  year.  Since  then  Diocesan 
Spods  have,  at  various  periods  in  succession,  met  at  Nelson,  Can« 
terbury,  and  Wellington.  Of  these,  reports  of  proceedings,  more 
or  less  authentic,  have  in  every  instance  already  reached  this 
couDtry.  We  are  enabled,  therefore,  now  to  test  our  anticipations 
of  saccess  or  failure  by  the  actual  issue  of  the  movement. 

On  ecclesiastical  principles  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  on  several 
occasions  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  admission  of  a  lay  element 
into  the  Church  councils,  and  judging  by  our  experience  of  the 
average  of  English  churchmen,  we  should  never  have  anticipated 
anything  but  failure  if  the  experiment  were  tried.  From  the  first 
we  regarded  the  contemplated  machinery  as  more  likely  to  prove 
a  serious  impediment  than  an  impetus  and  assistance  to  Church 
extension.  We  regret  to  add  that  our  ex  post  facto  information  as  to 
the  event,  too  surely  justifies  our  least  hopeful  preconception.  We 
hold^  that  the  value  of  all  Church  movements  is  proportioned  to  its 
genuine  spontaneity.  Now,  we  never  considered  the  prevailing 
fancy  for  re-modelling  Church  government  in  favour  of  the  lay 
element,  more  especially  in  the  colonies,  as  otherwise  than  a 
monstrous  ^'  sham.^^  The  only  earnest  advocates  for  the  "  voice  of 
the  faithful  laity,^^  have  been  (of  course  with  individual  exceptions) 
the  Bishops  and  inferior  clergy.  There  has  been  no  clamorous 
demand,  no  plea  of  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  laity  themselves  to 
justify,  or  at  least  palliate  such  a  compromise  or  concession.  Their 
theoretical  "  rights  ^^  have  been  thus  far  as  gratuitously  thrust  upon 
them,  as  ''the  Bights  of  Man  by  Tom  Paine ^^  on  the  ''n^y 
knifegrinder/'  The  aggregate  number  of  votes  tendered  for  Lay 
delegates  at  all  the  Synodical  Elections  in  New  Zealand,  notwith- 
standing a  somewhat  anomalous  canvas  on  the  part  of  the  clerical 
returning  officers  has  been  infinitesimally  small,  compared  with  the 
census  of  Church  members ;  in  some  extensive  and  thickly  peopled 
districts  not  a  single  representative  has  been  returned,  and  even  in 
large  town  constituencies,  the  votes  sometimes  have  not  amounted  to 
a  dozen,  and  in  one  case  reported  to  us  there  was  but  a  single  vote. 

But  they  who  have  thus  sown  the  wind,  are  not  unlikely  to  reap 
a  whirlwind.  The  result  of  the  Synodical  legislation  hitherto,  if 
oar  view  of  it  be  correct,  has  been  to  establish  the  ''  lay  element,'^ 
that  is,  in  fact,  an  oligarchy  of  busy  laymen,  as  not  only  a  co- 
ordinate, but  a  predominant  power  in  Church  government ;  to  in- 
troduce the  purely  "  voluntary  system,''  after  the  most  approved 
American  model,  and,  so  far  as  rule  is  concerned,  to  wellnigh  anni- 
hilate the  Episcopate,  and  degrade  the  working  clergy  into  mere 
hirelings  of  their  flocks. 

Our  private  and  most  authentic  information  relates  principally  to 
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the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Wellington,  which  sat  for  about  a 
fortnight  in  the  month  of  October  last.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
subjects  of  diocesan  legislation  were  prescribed  and  limited  by  ex- 
press enactments  of  the  General  Synod,  the  statutes  of  each  diocese 
are  but  local  adaptations  and  developements  of  the  former.  The 
tendencies,  therefore,  and  general  character  of  the  synodical  move- 
ment, as  a  whole,  may  be  fairly  enough  inferred  from  its  operation 
in  a  single  diocese. 

It  ought  to  be  premised,  that  the  Synods  of  New  Zealand  so 
far  differ  from  those  of  most  of  the  other  British  Colonies,  that 
they  do  not  derive  their  status  from  the  civil  legislature.  Neither 
do  they  pretend  to  an  authority  sui  juris,  in  foro  conscientia,  by 
any  inherent  rights  of  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  only  moral 
obligation  of  obedience  to  their  Canons,  is  consent  and  voluntary 
association.  Their  history  is  simply  this:  In  the  course  of  his 
Episcopate  since  1840,  a  vast  amount  of  real  property — some  fif- 
teen thousand  acres — had  accumulated  on  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Selwyn,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  various  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  local  Church.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance  the  Bishop,  having  obtained  legal  power  to  transfer 
the  trusts,  has  constituted  a  body  of  lay  and  clerical  members  of 
the  Church,  voluntarily  associated  for  the  purpose  under  the  name 
of  a  Church  Synod,  to  administer  the  property  in  question,  as  vir- 
tual trustees.  The  statutes  of  the  Synod  are  in  fact  but  so  many 
terms  and  covenants  under  which  the  property  shall  be  held,  and 
are  binding  only  on  those  who  choose  voluntarily  to  submit  to  them, 
or  hold  stipendiary  offices  with  emoluments  hence  accruing. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  Synod  so  considered,  with  no  specially 
ecclesiastical  title  to  respect,  may  be  converted  into  an  immense 
engine  of  tyrannical  abuse.  On  this  ground  exception  was  taken, 
though  ineffectually,  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  to 
the  transfer  of  the  trusts :  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  objection,  a 
special  saving  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  Deed,  under 
which  the  Synod  came  into  operation,  to  the  following  effect : 

*'  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed^to  take 
away,  abridge,  or  prejudicially  affect  any  right  of  any  member  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  any  such  right 
may  be  affected  by  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  such  person,  of 
the  authority  of  the  General  Synod,  and  by  his  submission  to  these 
Presents."! 

This,  so  far  as  the  "  faithful  laity "  are  concerned,  is  certainly 
ample  security  against  encroachment  on  their  rights ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  safeguard  of  the  poor  Clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
choice  between  starvation,  or  unconditional  submission. 
1  Constitution  Deed :  Clause  22. 
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When  the  General  Synod  met  at  Wellington  in  the  spring  (or 
rather  their  autumn — March  and  Aprils)  of  last  year,  the  clerical 
order  was  almost  exclusively  represented  by  Clergy  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  Wellington  diocese  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  represented  at  all.  The  two  elected  Clergy  of  the 
diocese  were  unable  to  attend ;  the  Archdeacon  was  stUl  on  his 
voyage  home  from  England;  and  the  new  Bishop  only  arrived 
jast  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Two  or  three  of  the  soundest 
and  most  able  Churchmen  from  other  dioceses,  who  eventually 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  various  ques- 
tions, were  quite  fresh  arrivals  in  the  colony,  and  of  course  had 
little  or  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  particular  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  local  Church.  Among  other  fruits  of  the 
legislation  so  conducted,  there  were  two  statutes ;  the  one  for  the 
formation  of  new  parishes,  the  other  for  the  appointment  of  pas- 
tors to  parishes  so  formed.  The  effect  of  these  statutes  was  soon 
practically  illustrated  by  the  changes  introduced  by  them  into  the 
diocese  of  Wellington,  where  first  they  were  brought  into  opera- 
tion. The  system  of  clerical  maintenance  and  ministrations,  which 
had  for  several  years  been  successfully  working  in  that  particular 
district  of  New  Zealand,  was  suddenly  suspended,  the  incumbencies 
of  the  Churches  declared  to  be  vacant,  and  all  the  Clergy  holding 
office  sent  back,  so  to  say,  to  their  several  constituencies  to  be  re- 
elected, in  order  that  "  the  rights  of  the  laity  to  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  their  minister  ^^  might  at  once  take  effect.  Such 
bas  been  the  construction  put  upon  the  said  statutes  by  the  Synod 
of  the  diocese  of  Wellington  1  In  vain  it  was  contended,  by  the 
only  voice  raised  in  protest  during  the  discussion,  that  the  statutes 
evidently  were  not  intended  to  have  a  retrospective  action,  that 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  measures,  that 
the  Synod  of  another  diocese  (Christchurch,)  had  ruled  their  in- 
applicability to  incumbents  at  present  holding  office,  that  implied 
engagements  and  vested  rights  ought  always  to  be  respected,  that 
a  legal  opinion  adverse  to  the  proposed  interpretation  had  been 
given  by  two  lawyers,  that  in  fact,  the  Synod  had  (according  to  the 
clause  above  recited  from  the  Constitution  Deed,)  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  cases  of  churches  which  were  not  property,  or  interested 
in  property  held  by  it  in  trust,  but  that  the^  remained  subject  to  the 
original  and  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop.  These  and  other 
cogent  arguments  could  only  elicit  the  significant  reply,  that  the 
Laity  willed  to  have  it  so,  that  therefore  it  must  be,  and  that  as  the 
Clergy  had  acknowledged  obedience  to  the  Synod,  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  tamely  to  submit,  however  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
the  proceedings. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  an  express  declaration  of  obedience 
to  the  Statutes  of  the  Synod  had  been  made  a  condition  by  the 
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Bishop  OB  admitting  the  Clergy  to  their  Pastoral  Cures.^  But 
eveD  if  it  had  not  been  so^  the  "  faithful  laity^^  are  not  left  without 
a  most  effectual  safety-yalve  for  the  free  deliverance  of  their  ^'  voice/' 
in  what  Sir  Peter  Laurie  once  not  inaptly  called  ''  the  breeches- 
pocket  argument/'  The  parishes  in  the  Wellington  Diocese  are 
wholly^  unendowed ;  the  stipends  of  the  Clergy^  under  the  old  system^ 
being  paid  out  of  a  common  fund^  collected  and  appropriated  by 
the  Archdeaconry  Board;  but^  under  the  new  Statute,  out  of  local 
contributions  (offertories,  pew-rents,  and  annual/ subscriptions)  ad- 
ministered by  a  parish  vestry,  so  affording,  of  course,  a  facillima 
facilitas  for  getting  rid  of,  by  ''starving  out,''  an  obnoxious 
incumbent. 

In  this  respect,  perhaps,  the  old  system  and  the  new  stand  most 
invidiously  contrasted.  Under  the  old  system,  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  were  wholly  irrespective  of  party  or  personal  prejudices  or 
preferences  for  individual  recipients ;  the  guaranteed  stipends  were 
secured  against  local  fluctuations,  the  overplus  of  liberal  or  more 
densely  populated  districts  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  others. 
Any  one  enlightened  by  the  graphic  pages  of  ''  H.  Trusta,"  with 
an  insight  into  the  working  of  the  purely  local  and  voluntary  system 
among  dissenting  bodies  in  America,  will  feel  little  satisfaction  in 
anticipating  the  result  of  a  similar  experiment  on  the  corpus  vik  of 
Church-of«£nglandism  in  the  Colonies.  However,  so  extremely 
eager  was  the  Welhngton  Synod  to  set  about  making  the  experi-^ 
ment,  that,  lest  time  should  be  lost  before  the  rights  of  the  Laity 
could  be  vindicated  by  the  slower  process  of  "  starving  out"  In- 
cumbents then  in  office,  it  actually  went  the  length  of  passing  an' 
auxiliary  resolution,  "  requiring^^  (not  even  simply  '*  requesting^') 
the  Bishop  to  withdraw  his  authority  from  Clergymen  holding 
office  in  any  district  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  standing  Committee 
of  the  Synod,  might  be  formed  into  a  parish  under  the  statute  I 
We  regret  to  add  that  Bishop  Abraham  assented  to  the  Resolution ; 
and  so  he  justifies  our  previous  assertion  that  a  most  important 
function  of  his  episcopate  has  already  been  annihilated  by  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  the  laity  of  his  diocese. 

This  standing  Committee,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  affords 
further  illustration  of  the  tendency  also  previously  referred  to,  to 
concede  not  simply  a  co-ordinate,  but  a  predominant  power  to  the 
laity  in  Church  government.  It  consists  of  three  Laymen  and 
three  Clergymen  appointed  by  the  Synod ;  the  three  Laymen  being, 
as  we  are  informed,  in  the  present  instance,  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  the  Colony,  while  two  of  the  Clergy  are  the  youngest 
and  least  influential  of  their  order  in  the  Diocese,  and  the  Arch- 

^  It  was  moTod  daring  the  Session,  that  a  similar  declaration  ought  in  all  fairness 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  Laity  also,  who  should  take  part  in  Synodical  legislation ; 
but  the  proposal,  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  proceedings,  was  alto- 
gether indignanUy  refused. 
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deacon  wbo,  as  a  Church  Missionaiy^  lives  at  a  distance  and  is 
most  properly  absorbed  in  his  special  duties  among  the  native 
Maories.  Such^  however,  is  the  Bishop's  ''  council  of  advice  /' 
and  though  the  idea  first  started,  of  making  it  an  executive,  re- 
qtmsible  for  all  his  acts,  like  the  responsible  government  in  civil 
politics,  was  eventually  abandoned,  yet  we  own  that  we  should 
have  felt  much  more  confidence  in  the  real  independence  of  the 
Bishop's  office,  if  he  had  not  yielded  in  the  first  instance  where 
the  Synod  attempted  to  dictate,  and  if  he  had  not  manifested  so 
decided  a  dread  or  fascination,  we  really  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
which  to  suppose  it,  for  the  voice  of  the  lay  element  in  a  matter 
so  plainly  appertaining  to  his  own  proper  province. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  really  faithful 
among  the  laity  themselves  in  the  Colony,  are  extremely  averse  to 
the  "rights"  which  have  been  thus  lavishly  thrust  upon  them,  and 
are  keenly  sensible  of  the  certain  detriment  to  their  own  true  spirit- 
ual interests  involved  in  the  new  system.  Many,  who  have  hitherto 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  matters  of  the  local  Church,  are  not  un- 
naturally affronted  at  finding  themselves  suddenly  superseded  by 
an  oligarchy  of  their  own  order,  whose  zeal  or  bounty  in  past  years 
has  accorded  them  no  particular  claim  to  such  pre-eminence.  Others, 
from  a  conservative  reverence  and  affection  for  the  old-fashioned 
Church  of  England  ways  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
quite  abhor  the  new-fangled  approximation  to  the  fashions  of  Dis- 
sent. Others,  taking  a  deeper  and  more  religions  view,  perceive 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  false  feeling  of  self-will  in  '^  heap- 
ing to  themselves  teachers,''  and  dread  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  and 
discord,  which  are  sure  thus  to  be  engendered.  They  feel  justly 
enough,  if  they  do  not  so  express  themselves,  that  to  make  our  own 
choice  a  condition  of  accepting  and  supporting  a  religions  minister, 
is  virtually  to  affirm  that  he  no  longer  comes  to  us  as  an  ambassa- 
dor from  God,  with  an  independent  authority  and  commission ;  he 
comes  not  to  teach,  but  to  be  taught ;  to  shape  his  delivery  of 
God's  counsels  to  the  standard  of  popular  opinion ;  if  a  coward,  to 
succumb  to  popular  dictation ;  if  ambitious  or  covetous,  to  truckle 
to  popular  applause.  And  what  is  this  but  that  fearful  state  of  the 
Church,  so  often  described  by  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  in  their 
day,  when  it  is  ''  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest,"  when  '^  a 
feiuful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land  j  the  prophets 
prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  the 
people  love  to  have  it  so,  and  what  shall  be  done  in  the  end  thereof  7" 
Surely,  there  is  no  more  hideous  example  of"  the  abuses  of  this  so- 
called  "  voluntary  system,"  than  in  that  period  of  God's  ancient 
people  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  when,  every  man  doing 
''  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  Micah  of  Mount  Ephraim 
hired  a  Levite  for  himself ^  who  was  afterwards  wiled  away  to  more 
lucrative  ministrations ;  and  then  followed  in  consequence  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  idolatry^  and  all  that  horrible  history  of  the  murder  of 
the  Levite*8  concubine,  and  the  almost  utter  extermination  of  a 
tribe  in  Israel. 

And  what,  after  all,  are  the  imagined  advantages  of  the  system 
to  counterbalance  its  positive  evik,  and  its  dangers?  Is  it  the 
wisest  measure  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  alluring  into  the 
Colony  the  highest  order  and  best-educated  of  the  English  Clergy  ? 
Are  gentle-born,  University-bred,  delicate-minded  priests  and  dea- 
cons likelv  to  feel  no  repugnance  at  facing  a  competition  for  a  bene- 
fice, which,  after  a  few  months'  anxious  service,  might  more  than 
probably  be  forfeited  by  a  faithful  sermon,  an  unintentional  affront, 
or  an  unpalatable  strictness  in  moral  conduct  ?  Would  they  risk  a 
most  expensive  and  dangerous  voyage  of  sixteen  thousand  miles 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  on  the  chance  of  Pastoral  appoint- 
ments, or  of  receiving  permanent  maintenance  if  elected  to  a  Cure  7 
We  believe  it  indeed  to  be  a  wholly  impracticable  system,  except  on 
the  Wesleyan  principle  of  what  has  been  happily  designated  ''  a 
Church  on  wheels,^' — ^a  three  years'  sojourn,  and  then  a  move  to 
another  sphere.  '^  A  clergyman,''  says  our  private  correspondent, 
*'  who  has  been  now  some  five  or  six  years  working  in  a  Town  Parish 
of  the  Colony,  and  during  a  portion  of  that  period  acting  as  Bishop's 
Commissary,  was  the  other  day  visited  by  a  deputation  from  his 
flock,  who  declared  their  inability  after  trial  to  raise  the  two  last 
quarters'  stipend  which  was  due  to  him.  The  standing  Committee 
of  the  Synod  had  also  refused  to  help  them  in  their  difficulty.  He 
replied,  with  somewhat  melancholy  humour,  that  he  supposed  this 
then  was  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  Lay  Element,  for 
that  he  had  been  actually  earning  for  the  parish  during  the  last  six 
months,  by  pew-rents,  offertories,  and  fees,  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
off  their  liabilities  to  the  /ay-sexton,  the  Zay-organist,  the  lay^ 
merchant  who  had  supplied  the  wine  and  candles,  the  Jay-baker, 
and  the  carpenter  and  glazier  who  repaired  the  Church ;  but  that 
no  balance  was  left  for  the  poor  Clerical  Element,  who  came  in  for 
the  last  share  even  of  his  own  earnings.  He  added,  if  only  he 
could  afford  to  print  it,  under  a  system  which  furnished  such  a 
minimum  measure  of  spare  cash,  he  would  sit  down  at  once  and 
write  a  New  Zealand  travestie  on  '  Sunny  Side'  or  '  Peep  at  Num- 
ber Five.' "  We  believe  it  was  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  himself 
who  applied  to  his  own  circumstances  the  converse  character  of  the 
Unjust  Steward,  saying,  that  "  he  could  dig,  and  to  beg  was  not 
ashamed."  Such,  henceforth,  should  be  the  sine  qud  non  qualifica- 
tion of  at  least  the  Wellington  Clergy.  S.  Paul,  we  know,  dread- 
ing any  trammel  on  the  perfect  independence  of  his  own  ministry, 
refused  all  share  in  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  lest  he  might 
be  thought  to  be  seeking  not  themselves  but  their's.  And  certainly 
far  nobler  and  better  that  one  should  maintain  himself,  as  he  did, 
by  the  honest  labour  of  his  hands,  than  that  he  should  be  degraded 
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into  a  hireling  in  the  Priesthood^  a  creature  of  popular  caprice ; 
like  a  priest  of  the  apostate  Jeroboam,  ''of  the  vilest  of  the  people ;'' 
crouching,  like  one  of  the  degenerate  sons  of  Eli,  *'  for  a  piece  of 
silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  saying,  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into 
one  of  the  priests'  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread/' 

More  than  one  English  Clergyman,  we  are  informed,  seeking 
employment  in  the  Colony,  have  already  refused  work  when  offered 
them,  under  this  miserable  system,  and  have  either  passed  on  tp 
some  other  Diocese,  where  a  more  just  and  liberal  view  is  taken  of 
the  Pastor's  Office,  or  returned  home  again  to  England.  We  have 
also  before  us  a  printed  pastoral,  dated  "  Wellington,  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1859,"  in  which  the  writer,  not  unknown  to  some  of  our 
readers,  announces  the  resignation  of  his  Cure,  and  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing extract  containing  his  reasons,  from  his  letter  to  Bishop 
Abraham  on  the  subject : — 

''  I  propose  asking  you  to  cancel  the  Licence  which  I  hold  of  you  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year.  I  do  so  because  it  was  evidently  the 
opinion  of  yourself  and  of  the  Diocesan  Synod,  (1st)  that  such  a  dis- 
trict as  that  of  S.  Paul's,  Thomdon,  ought  to  be  formed  into  a  Parish 
under  the  provisions  of  a  Statute  of  the  General  Synod  ;  and  (2ndly) 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  those  provisions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Cure 
be  vacant  and  a  Pastor  nominated  to  the  vacant  Cure ;  that,  therefore, 
(3rdly)  if  I  was  willing  and  desirous  to  continue  my  present  ministra- 
tions in  the  newly-formed  Parish,  I  must  submit  to  be  nominated  and 
possibly  put  into  competition  with  other  candidates  for  the  office.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  such  a  process  is  not  required  by  the  letter  or  in- 
tention of  the  Statute  in  question,  and  that  such  an  interpretation  of  it 
is  most  unjust  and  degrading  to  the  Clergy  already  appointed  to  Cures 
by  authority  of  the  Bishop,  and  with  the  sanction  of  a  Body  more  truly 
and  impartially  representative  of  the  Lay  interest  than  the  proposed 
Board  of  Nominators,  namely,  the  elected  Members  of  the  Archdeaconry 
Board. 

**  At  the  same  time  I  should  have  been  quite  willing  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  your  Lordship  in  this  matter,  even  if  unsupported  by  that 
of  the  Diocesan  Synod.  And,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  delay  may 
take  place  before  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  can  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration, I  have  determined,at  considerable  personal  risk  and  inconvenience, 
to  tender  my  resignation  before  obtaining  an  appointment  elsewhere." 

If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  dry  ?  What,  when  the  "  faithful  laity"  become  fully  awake 
and  alive  to  their  newly-acquired  rights  and  privileges,  and  when 
the  political  rancour  and  party-religious  spirit  of  the  Colonial  ^'  Lay 
Element"  are  fairly  represented  in  the  government  of  the  local 
Church  ?  For,  be  it  observed,  the  only  qualification  at  present  re- 
quired in  the  Synodical  constituency  is  a  declaration  of  membership 
in  the  Church  of  England.  We  all  know  that  nominal  membership 
in  the  Church  of  lElngland  means  universal  sufirage,  when  anything 
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worth  contesting  is  the  subject  of  the  vote.  Henceforward^  th^n^ 
"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you"  will  bear  an  entirely  new 
interpretation  in  the  New  Zealand  Church,  and  will  signify  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  will.  The  "powers  that  be''  will  be  the 
People.  We  suppose^  too^  we  shall  then  find  the  Synod  adding  a 
Hew  Article  to  the  Creed,  "  Vox  Papuli,  Vox  Dei,  et  suprema  lex  /" 
In  conclusion,  we  commend  idl  earnest  advocates  of  the  "  Lay 
Element'*  in  this  country,  to  study  the  first-fruits  of  its  operation, 
with  a  fair  field  and  with  favour,  under  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop 
Abraham  in  Wellington. 


GALTON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION  : 
THE  THOUSAND  YEARS'  REIGN. 

{Concluded  from  page  70.) 

In  proceeding  to  a  brief  examination  of  Mr.  Galton's  exposition  of 
Rev.  XX.,  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  subject  is  beset  with 
difficulty.  We  question,  however,  whether  this  difficulty  arises  so 
much  from  any  real  ambiguity  in  the  language  wherein  the  revela- 
tions are  clothed,  as  from  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  revelations 
themselves. 

The  chapter  tells  us  of  things  which,  with  our  present  limited 
view,  our  contracted  range  of  experience  and  apprehension,  we  find 
it  supremely  hard  to  grasp :  but  it  tells  us  these  things  in  lan- 
guage tolerably  plain  and  intelligible.  Hence  it  appears  to  us  that 
not  a  few  of  the  difficulties  here  encountered  by  expositors,  are  of 
their  own  making ;  arising  from  the  prepossessions  with  which  the 
passage  is  studied — from  a  conviction  that  it  cannot  and  must  not 
mean  what  it  plainly  says,  and  from  a  consequent  endeavour  to 
force  upon  it  a  signification  which  it  wiU  not  bear. 

Of  any  conscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  present 
Lectures,  to  bring  this  chapter  into  conformity  with  his  own  pre- 
conceived opinions,  we  at  once  and  entirely  acquit  him  :  his  whole 
tone  is  that  of  one  anxiously  and  sincerely  searching  for  the  truth  : 
and  he  frankly  confesses  that  during  the  "  thirty  years  through 
which  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  part  of  Holy  Writ,  he 
has  been  at  different  times  inclined  to  different  opinions."  Still, 
the  lecturer  himself  will,  doubtless,  be  the  first  to  admit  how 
powerful  an  influence  such  preconceptions  and  prepossessions  may 
unconsciously  have  exercised  over  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
ultimately  arrived. 

We  will  first  endeavour  to  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  what 
appears  to  be  the  general  system  of  interpretation  in  reference  to 
chapter  xx.,  at  present  advocated  by  our  author ;  and  will  then  re- 
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&r  to  some  of  the  considerations  which  appear  to  ourselves  to  mill* 
tate  against  his  theory. 

The  '^  binding  of  Satan/'  the  lecturer  regards  aa  "  dating  from 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord." 

His  casting  down  and  degradation^  is  the  same  as  that  described 
by  (Hir  Load  in  the  wordsj  '^  I  beheld  Satan  aa  lightning  fall  from 
He 


earen.' 


y^ 


The  enthronisation  of  the  Saints,  is  a  symbolical  description  of 
^'the  condition  which  the  Church  acquired  in  virtue  of  our  Load's 
Ascension.''  (p.  246.) 

The  ''  first  Resurrection/'  is  that  to  which  Holy  Scripture  else- 
wheie  constantly  refers;  e.g.,  ''If  ye  be  risen  with  Ghaist:" 
"6oD  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Chaist,  and  made  us  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places :"  "  God  hath  translated  us  into  the 
Kingdom  of  His  dear  Son  :"  &c.  &c. 

The  loosing  of  Satan  after  the  expiration  of  the  thousand  years, 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  manifestation  of  the  personal  Anti- 
christ, and  with  the  coming  of  those  times  of  unprecedented  trouble 
and  tribulation  which  shall  immediately  precede  the  Second  Advent 
of  the  Savioua. 

Now  to  this  scheme  of  interpretation,  which  we  have  very  imper- 
fectly sketched,  one  insuperable  objection  at  once  seems  to  present 
itself. 

What  is  the  precise  time  of  Antichrist's  manifestation,  according 
to  this  view  ?  It  is,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  thousand 
years ;  in  accordance  (so  it  is  assumed)  with  the  following  passage, 
''  When  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  from 
his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations,"  &c.  But  is  this 
really  the  time  of  Antichrist's  manifestation  as  revealed  by  S.  John  f 
Iq  describing  these  two  great  events,  the  reign  of  the  Saints  and 
the  persecution  under  Antichrist,  is  this  the  relative  order  in  which 
the  Inspired  Seer  introduces  them — first,  the  Christian  reign; 
and  afterwards,  the  Antichristian  persecution?  Not  so.  The 
order  is  just  the  reverse.  The  prophetic  narrative  expressly  signi- 
fies, that  it  is  not  till  after  the  time  of  the  "  great  tribulation  " — 
not  till  after  Antichrist  and  bis  host  have  been  destroyed — that  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Saints  commences.  Just  as  Isaiah  predicts : 
It  is  when  "  the  extortioner  is  at  an  end,  and  the  spoiler  ceaseth, 
and  the  oppressors  are  consumed  out  of  the  land  "  that  then  ''in 
mercy  shall  the  Throne  be  established,  and  He  shall  sit  upon  it." 
(Isa.  xvi.  4,  5.) 

For  who  are  they  whom  S.  John  represents  as  reigning  with 
Chbist  during  the  thousand  years  ?  The  only  class  specially  men- 
tioned, are  they  who  have  passed  through  the  Church's  last  ''  fiery 
trial."  "  If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him." 
Tes :  the  Saints  who  receive  the  honour  of  signal  and  peculiar 
notice,  as  sharing  the  Dominion  of  their  Load  during  the  thousand 
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years,  are  they  who  have  suffered  under  Antichrist.  And  yet,  ac» 
cording  to  the  system  of  interpretation  advocated  in  the  present 
Lectures^  Antichrist  is  not  manifested  nntil  the  thousand  years  have 
terminated.  This  objection  appears  to  us,  of  itself,  fatal  to  the  system. 

What  unprejudiced  reader  (we  would  ask)  carefully  and  honestly 
perusing  the  Apocalyptic  fiecord,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  following 
is  the  revealed  sequence  of  events : — ^The  persecution  of  Antichrist 
(closing  the  present  Day  of  Grace)  j  the  Parousia  of  our  Lobd,  and 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Antichrist  and  his  Host;  the  ^'gather- 
ing together  unto  Him  "  of  all  the  members  of  His  Mystical  Body, 
whether  **  quick,'^  or  "  resting  in  their  beds  '/*  the  binding  and  in- 
carceration of  Satan ;  the  "  Regeneration  ;*'  the  reign  of  Ch&ist 
and  His  Saints  over  the  untempted  nations  of  the  earth  during  the 
mystic  period  of  a  thousand  years ;  the  loosing  of  Satan  from  his 
restraint,  prior  to  his  everlasting  doom  (the  inexplicable  mystery 
attaching  to  which  event,  and  our  utter  inability  rightly  to  conceive 
of  it,  must  not  interfere  with  our  humble  reception  of  it  as  a  re- 
vealed fact,  or  drive  us  to  a  preposterous  dislocation  of  the  whole 
narrative  in  order  to  evade  it) ;  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment 
of  nivra  Toi  iivii  ;i  the  Eternal  State  ? 

That  the  whole  sequence  of  events  is  replete  with  mystery,  and 
opens  out  questions  of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  offer  any 
adequate  solution,  we  earnestly  admit.  Still  we  cannot  the  less 
feel  persuaded  that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  real  revealed  order  of 
occurrences,  and  that  only  by  preserving  it,  can  we  make  the  pas- 
sage consistent  with  itself,  or  in  harmony  with  other  parallel  por- 
tions of  the  Inspired  Word. 

The  vision  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  has  doubtless  a  bearing 
upon  all  times,  and  is  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  all  who  at 
any  season,  or  in  any  manner,  suffer  for  Chbist,  or  resist  the  se- 
ductions or  tyranny  of  the  World  and  its  Prince ;  but  it  is  no  less 
assuredly  designed,  in  some  special  and  particular  way,  as  a  sup- 
port and  consolation  to  those  who  shall  have  personal  experience  of 
the  terrible  trials  of  the  latter  days. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  a  further  objection  to  the  system  of  in- 
terpretation advocated  in  the  present  Lectures. 

We  are  expresslv  told  that,  during  the  thousand  years,  Satan 
shall  be  so  bound  that  "  he  shall  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till  the 
thousand  years  be  finished.^'  But  can  it  possibly  be  said  that  this 
state  of  things  is  being  realized  at  the  present  time  ?  Has  it  been 
ever  true,  since  the  Ascension,  that  Satan  has  been  so  bound  for 
any  length  of  time  as  to  be  unable  to  deceive  the  nations  ?  Has 
he  not  been  ever  prowling  about  '^  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom 

^  Cf.  S.  Matt.  uv.  31,  32.  This  must  not  be  confoanded  with  the  terrible  jadg^ 
ment  on  the  visible  Church  (S.  Matt.  xxiv.  44 — 51 ;  xxv.  1—30)  which  occurs  at 
the  close  of  this  present  Day  of  Grace,  immediately  upon  the  Phrousia  of  our  Lord. 
Judgment  begins  at  the  House  of  God. 
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he  may  devour  V  What  are  the  Beast,  the  false  Prophet,  the 
Harlot^  but  Satan's  various  organs^  whereby  he  carries  on  his  work 
of  destruction  and  deception  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ? 

True,  the  Prince  of  the  World  received  a  terrible  blow  on  Cal- 
vary. He  was  then  potentially  slain — ^just  as  our  first  parents  died 
in  the  day  they  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  the  full  effects 
of  the  enemy's  death-blow  are  not  yet  realized.  His  power  is  cur- 
tailed; but  his  craft  and  deceptive  influence  are  still  unabated. 
What  says  the  Angel  vdth  regard  to  the  Harlot — Satan's  organ  of 
seduction  inside  the  Church  ?  ''By  thy  sorceries  were  all  naiions 
deceived." 

It  is  indisputably  true,  as  our  Author  maintains,  that  Satan  was 
"  cast  down  "  at  the  Ascension,  that  his  power  was  curtailed,  that 
he  was  in  a  measure  ''  bound."  But  this  binding  is  only  (me  etcye 
in  his  gradual  binding  and  degradation.  It  is  plainly  a  second 
and  further  stage  in  his  humiliation  and  confinement  (though  not 
the  final  one)  which  is  recounted  in  the  first  verse  of  the  20th 
chapter. 

The  history  of  the  Arch-Enemy  presents  an  ever  deepening 
downfall. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  first  coming  of  our  Lord,  he  is  power- 
ful, not  in  earth  only,  but  also  in  Heaven.  He  has  access  (as  we 
learn  from  the  book  of  Job)  even  to  the  Throne  of  God. 

At  the  Ascension,  he  is  ''cast  down"  from  Heaven  to  earth. 
This  fall  is  referred  to  in  such  passages  as  the  following.  "  I  be- 
held Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  Heaven."  "  Bejoice,  ye  Hea- 
vens and  ye  that  dwell  in  them ;  for  the  Accuser  of  the  brethren  is 
cast  down.  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  for 
the  Devil  is  come  down  to  you." 

At  the  Second  Advent  he  will  be  cast  down  from  the  earth  into 
the  Abyss.  The  earth  and  the  happy  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will 
be  entirely  freed  from  his  malignant  influence.  He  will  be  fast 
bound  and  "  sealed  "  in  Tartarus.  This  is  the  stage  of  his  degra- 
dation referred  to  in  the  passage  under  review :  and  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  whole  chapter,  that 
these  separate  stages  of  the  enemy's  downfall  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct and  unconfounded. 

We  are  all  experiencing  the  effects  of  the  first  "  binding  "  and 
falL  '*  The  Accuser  of  the  Brethren  has  been  cast  down."  En- 
trance into  Heaven  has  been  everlastingly  closed  against  him.  And 
hence,  all  whose  "  conversation  is  in  Heaven  "  are  free  from  his 
assaults.  He  is  powerless  to  hurt  them.  His  temptations  and 
persecutions  merely  "  work  together  for  their  good."  He  is  ever, 
therefore,  striving  to  allure  them  to  "  cast  themselves  down  "  from 
Heaven  to  earth,  and  thus  to  place  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  his 
permitted  power  and  influence.  For  the  "  earth  "  is  as  yet,  we 
repeat,  his  peculiar  domain.    Here  he  still  reigns.    Satan  is  still  the 
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recognized  '^  Prince  of  the  World/'  It  is  most  tme  tbat  the 
World  has  been  ''wounded  to  death.''  The  Beast— the  visible 
organ^  representative,  vicegerent  of  the  unseen  ''Prince  of  the 
World  " — seems  to  have  failed  and  deserted  his  master.  It  has 
itself  turned  religious.  Instead  of  openly  fighting  for  Satan 
against ''  the  Lord  and  His  Christ^''  it  has  itself  b^n  overcome 
for  a  time  by  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit^  and  has  become  Christian. 
But  (as  Mr.  Galton  truly  reimarks)  "  althoogh  the  world  has  be- 
come religions,  it  is  the  world  still."  The  wounded  Beast  has  not 
been  transfigured,  or  become  BfAN.  It  is  still  the  Beast.  And  by 
the  joint  instrumentality  of  this  wounded  Beast  and  the  Harlot,  Le. 
of  religious  worldliness  and  worldly  B.eligion,  does  the  Old  Ser- 
pent still  terribly  and  successfully  deceive  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  are  the  nations  to  be  always  so  deceived?  No:  another 
stage  of  the  Tempter^s  humiliation  has  shortly  to  ensue.  "  I  saw 
an  Angel  come  down  from  Heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  Abyss, 
and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  Dragon, 
that  old  Serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years :  and  cast  him  into  the  Abyss,  and  shut  him  up, 
and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more, 
till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled :  and  after  that  he  mnst 
be  loosed  a  little  season.'' 

Here  then,  we  have  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  introduced. 

The  Adversary  has  encountered  a  new  and  more  decisive  defeat 
than  any  he  has  heretofore  experienced.  He  had  put  forth  all  his 
energies  in  the  times  of  Antichrist.  The  "  mystery  of  iniquity," 
silently  working  and  preparing  for  centuries,  has  come  to  a  head  : 
the  grand  universal  attack  upon  Christ  and  His  Church  has  been 
made;  and  its  author  has  but  secured  for  himself  a  lower  and 
more  hopeless  depth  of  degradation.  His  trusty  organ  and  vice- 
gerent the  "  Beast "  has  now  failed  him  for  ever.  The  GoD-oppos- 
ing  Dominion  of  the  World — ^mortally  wounded  on  Calvary — is 
BOW  at  an  end  for  evermore.  There  is  a  glorious  return  of  the 
Theocracy.  "  The  kingdoms  of  the  World  have  become  the  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ."  The  rightful  Heir  and 
^Prince  of  the  world"  has  taken  to  Himself  the  power  and 
reigned.  While  His  impotent  Foe,  once  powerful  in  Heaven,  then 
cast  down  to  earth,  is  hurled  still  lower  down,  and  fast  chained  in 
the  abyss.  Meanwhile  the  earth  is  at  quiet.  The  Sabbath  has 
come ;  that  blessed  seventh  day  of  Best — of  rest  on  earth  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth — that  joyous  time  of  "freedom  from  tempta- 
tion "  and  "  deliverance  from  the  Evil  One." 

One  further  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  great  Enemy  of  GrOD 
and  man  yet  remains,  before  he  receives  his  eternal  doom ;  and  the 
Everlasting  Octave  of  Blessedness  dawns.  For  "a  little  season" 
he  is  to  be  again  loosed ;  and  then,  finally  and  for  ever,  consigned 
to  the  dismal  "  lake  of  fine  and  brimstone  "  where  the  Beast  and 
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the  Mae  Propliet — cast  in  before  him — are  already  '^  aufEering  the 
?engeanoe  of  eternal  fire/' 

And  now^  with  regard  to  the  First  Resurrection. 

It  is  most  true,  as  onr  Author  beautifally  impresses  upon  bis 
flock^  that  the  Christian  is  even  now  raised  with  his  Saviour^  and 
made  to  '*  sit  with  Him  in  Heavenly  Place^/'  It  is  most  true  that 
he  has  already  undei^ne  a  real  and  most  blessed  Resurrection. 

But  the  question  is,  Is  this  the  particular  Resurrection  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  now  under  consideration,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
First  Resurrection  V^    We  cannot  believe  it. 

Professor  Stewart,  in  reference  to  this  portion  of  Scripture,  re- 
marks: ''The  exigencies  of  the  passage  absolutely  demand  the 
sense  of  a  bodily  Resurrection.  Indeed  if  this  be  not  a  position  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  is  fully  made  out  by  philology, 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  designate  one  which  w,  from  among  the 
many  difficult  passages  of  the  Sacred  Volume.^' 

It  is  objected,  that  the  Seer  only  beholds  "  the  gotds  of  them 
that  were  beheaded,'^  living,  reigning,  enthroned,  judging.  There- 
fore  the  whole  vision  refers  exclusively  to  a  apirUual  Resurrection. 

But  does  not  S.  Peter,  when  referring  to  the  analogous  case 
(plainly  typical  of  the  present)  of  those  who  were  saved  of  old, 
from  the  watery  deluge,  describe  them  as  ''few,  that  is  eight 
wub  ^'  Why  then  should  not  those  who  are  preserved  to  inherit 
domination  over  the  renovated  earth  after  the  fiery  deluge,  be  simi- 
larly designated  as  "souk  ^*  In  fact,  the  use  of  this  word  tells 
neither  for  nor  against  either  theory  of  interpretation  ?^  The  word 
is  merely  indicative  of  personality;  and  seems  to  be  here  employed 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  absolute  personal  identity 
of  those  who  are  now  seen  reigning  with  Chbist,  with  those  who 
have  heretofore  sufiered  with  Him — notwithstanding  any  outward 
change,  transfiguration,  glorification,  that  may  have  passed  over  them. 

That  the  regenerate  sons  of  God  are  not  only  risen  with  Chbist, 
but  do  now  and  ever  reign  with  Him,  is  a  most  sacred  truth.  But 
this  vision  refers  us  to  the  ^'  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  :"  it 
reveals  to  us  that  glorious  time  when  the  Kingdom,  originating 
from  within,  and  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  shall  have  unfolded  and 
developed  itself  outwardly;  when  Chbist  and  His  Saints  shall  be 
VMt%  exalted,  "  heirs  of  the  world,^'  rulers  of  the  earth.  And  Holy 
Scripture  uniformly  teaches,  that  this  exaltation  and  manifestation 
shall  take  place  as  soon  as,  and  not  until,  Chbist  Himself  appears 
a  second  time,  for  the  destruction  of  His  enemies  and  the  salvation 
of  His  people. 

As  mis  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  the  right  un- 

*  Cf.  Acteii.  4.  "  The  same  dey  then  were  added  to  then  three  thousand  Mtiir ." 
ft.  TiL  14,  "  Joseph  cftUed  his  fother  Jaceb  to  him  and  all  his  kindred,  threescore 
•nd  fifteen  wuk :"  zzvit  37,  *'  And  we  were  in  all,  in  the  ship,  two  hundred  three* 
■core  snd  sixteen  touit,'* 
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derstanding  of  the  chapter  before  us,  we  will  mention  one  or  two  oat 
of  the  numerous  passages  where  the  particular  time  of  the  setting- 
up  of  the  Kingdom  is  referred  to — with  a  view  to  corroborate  our 
position  that  it  is  posterior  to^  and  consequent  upon,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Antichrist  at  our  Lord's  Second  Advent. 

And  first — as  we  have  seen — S.  John  categorically  affirms,  that 
the  enthroned  victors  are  they  who  "  have  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
Beast  and  his  Image/'  Therefore  their  reign  must  succeed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Beast—''  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  Spirit 
of  His  Mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  Brightness  of  His  Coming.'' 

Again.  Christ  has  not  yet  assumed  His  own  Throne.  He  is 
still  seated  on  His  Father's  Throne;  and  we  pray,  ''Thy  King- 
dom came.'*  He  has  promised,  moreover,  that  He  will  grant  to 
him  that  overcometh  to  sit  vdth  Himself  on  His  own  Throne,  even 
as  He  overcame,  and  is  seated  with  His  Father  on  the  Father's 
Throne.  As,  therefore,  it  is  unquestionably  an  exaltation  with 
their  Lord  to  His  otim  Throne,  which  the  Apostle  sees  here  granted 
to  Christ's  fellow-sufferers  and  victors,  {"  they  lived,  and  reigned 
with  Christ,")  and  as  this  exaltation  and  reward  are  not  to  be 
realised  till  the  Lord  again  appears,  we  see  additional  reason  for 
removing  the  period  and  sphere  of  the  vision,  from  the  First 
Advent  (as  maintained  by  our  Author,)  to  the  Second  Advent. 

Isaiah,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fixes  the  period  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Kingdom  at  the  same  critical  juncture ;  not  at  the 
First  Advent,  but  at  the  Second.  It  is  "  when  the  extortioner  is 
at  an  end,"  and  "  the  spoiler  ceaseth,  and  the  oppressors  are  con- 
sumed out  of  the  land,"  (i.e.  when  Antichrist  and  his  hosts  are 
destroyed,)  that  "  in  mercy  shall  the  Throne  be  established,  and 
He  shall  sit  upon  it."^ 

In  another  place  the  Prophet  specifies  the  time  when  the  earthly 
glories  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  revealed.  It  is  when  the  earth  is 
"  clean  dissolved  "  and  "  removed,"  when  the  "  City  of  Confusion 
is  broken  down,"  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  "punished  the 
host  of  the  high  ones  "  and  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  :"  then  it  shall 
be,  that  the  ''moon  shall  be  confounded  and  the  sun  ashamed 
when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Sion,  and  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  before  His'andents  gloriously."  (Isa.  xxiv.) 

Just  as  in  chap,  lix.,  we  read  of  the  Enemy  coming  in  like  a 
flood,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  withstanding  him.  Immediately 
after  which  we  are  told  that  "  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion," 
(a  yet  unfulfilled  Prophecy,  as  S.  Paul  assures  us.  Bom.  xi.  26,) 
and  shall  establish  that  Kingdom  of  Peace  and  Righteousness,  the 

1  Although  this  passage  refers  primarily  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiahy  yet  its  ulterior 
refbrenoe  to  a  greater  Kmg  is  obvious.  In  the  Donay  Version  it  is  thus  rendered : 
**  The  dust  is  at  an  end ;  the  Wretch  is  consumed.  He  hath  failed  that  trod  the 
earth  under  foot.  And  a  Throne  shall  be  prepared  in  Mercy,  and  One  shall  sit  upon 
it  in  Truth  in  the  Tabernacle  of  David,  judgmg." 
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earthly  and  Israelitish  glories  of  which  the  auceeediDg  chapter 
(Isa.  k.)  depicts  in  such  bright  and  glowing  colours. 

And  Daniel's  testimony  is  precisely  to  the  same  effect;  who 
clearly  reveals  that  it  is  only  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist 
and  his  host,  that  the  ^^  Dominion  and  glory  and  kingdom  "  are 
given  to  the  ''  Son  of  Man,  Who  comes  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
to  take  possession  of  them^'  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  And  who  shall 
share  the  kingdom  with  Him  ?  The  Prophet  proceeds  to  add| 
that  at  the  same  period — the  time  of  the  endy  when  the  judgment 
shall  sit  C'  I  saw  Thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,")  and  Anti- 
christ's dominion  is  taken  away — "  the  kingdom,  and  dominion, 
and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  Heaven,  shall  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High." 

But  the  whole  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  attests  this :  that 
the  Kingdom,  which  S.  John  refers  to  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
the  Revelation,  has  not  yet  come ;  and  that  the  present  Dispen- 
sation is  but  a  short  prelude  and  preparation  for  it.  The  King- 
dom belongs  to  Chbist  and  His  Saints  \  but  the  Saints  are  not 
yet  gathered  in ;  the  number  of  the  Elect  is  not  yet  made  up ; 
the  sacred  Company  in  Paradise  are  waiting  for  their  '^  perfec- 
tion/^ which  cannot  be  theirs  until  the  full  complement  of  their 
brethren,  still  in  the  flesh,  or  yet  unborn,  is  added  to  them  :  mean- 
while the  Kingdom  is  deferred.  The  coming  Royalty  belongs 
jointly  to  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride.  But  the  loving  Bride- 
groom assumes  not  His  Throne,  till  His  *^  Bride  hath  maide  her- 
self ready,^^  and  till  she  is  fully  prepared  to  share  the  Dominion 
with  Him.  As  the  Prophet  Zaehariah  declares,  '^  The  Lord  my 
6oD  shall  come,  and  all  the  Saints  with  Thee ;"  and  then,  he  adds, 
''The  LoBD  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth.^^ 

And  do  not  our  Lord's  own  words  agree  precisely  with  this 
order  of  events?  He  promises  to  His  Apostles,  and  to  those 
which  have  "followed  Him,'^  that  they  shall  ''sit  on  Thrones, 
judging,^'  (cf.  B.ev.  xx.  4 ;  *'  I  saw  Thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them.^^)  But  when  is  this 
judicial  enthronization  to  take  place  ?  During  the  present  Dis- 
pensation ?  In  Heaven,  before  our  Lo&d^s  Second  Coming  ?  No  : 
bat  hereafter.  "  In  the  Begeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  in  the  Throne  of  His  Glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  Thrones.^' 
(S.  Matt.  xix.  28.) 

The  ''Son  of  Man,'^  we  repeat,  is  not  yet  seated  "on  the 
Throne  of  His  Glory.''  He  is  still  "  seated  with  the  Father  on 
His  Throne.''  The  Saints,  therefore,  cannot  yet  have  taken  their 
Thrones,  or  received  their  Dominion.  For  this  they  are  still  in 
anxious  expectation.  "Do  ye  not  know  that  the  Saints  shall 
judge  the  world  ?"  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  we  shall  judge  An- 
gels?" "They  shall  be  Kings  and  Priests,  and  shall  reign  on 
the  earth."     "  For  unto  the  Angels  He  hath  not  put  in  subjection 

VOL.    XXII.  Q 
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the  world  to  come/'  He  hath  pat  ^*all  things  under  the  feet''  of 
'^  man  and  the.S^on  of  Man  :"  although  (as  the  Apostle  adds^)  this 
uniyersal  subjection  to  Chbist  and  His  Saints^  is  not  yet  actually 
realised^  "  We  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him." 

The  blessed  ones  seen  by  S.  John  in  the  vision  before  us^  are 
plainly  those  "  faithful  and  wise  servants,"  elsewhere  spoken  of 
by  the  Evangelist,  ''  whom  their  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  make 
rulers  over  all  that  He  hath." 

The  whole  Church,  struggling,  and  at  rest,  is  earnestly  looking 
for  the  coming  back  of  the  Nobleman,  who  hath  ''  gone  into  a  far 
country  to  receive  for  Himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return  "  in  order 
to  enter  upon  His  Royalty.  He  will  shortly  reappear  to  take  His 
Throne :  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  He  make  the  faithful 
ones  who  have  been  true  to  Him  during  His  absence,  partakers  of 
His  Dominion;  giving  one,  authority  over  five  cities;  another, 
authority  over  ten  cities  :  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and 
degrees  of  fidelity.  "  This  parable,"  says  S.  Luke,  "  He  spake, 
because  they  thought  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  immediately 
appear." 

We  think,  then,  that  the  above  passages  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  sequence  of  events  as  given  by  8.  John  in  the  20th 
chapter,  is  simply  in  strict  and  accurate  accordance  with  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  those  same  events  as  predicted  in  other  portions 
of  God's  Word. 

The  Seer  represents  the  time  elapsing  between  our  Lord's  First 
and  Second  Advents  as  a  short,  uncertain,  broken  period — a  half 
week — ^three  years  and  a  half  (a  number  of  mystic  significance) — a 
period  which  shall  doubtless  terminate  in  a  brief  critical  season  of, 
literally,  three  years  and  a  half,  wherein  the  whole  mystery  of 
iniquity  and  of  godlessness  which  has  secretly  characterised  the  era, 
shall  come  out  into  a  shortUved  but  intense  manifestation,  and  all 
the  hidden  processes  of  good  and  evil  now  silently  working  and 
counterworking  shall  be  openly  revealed.  And  what  shall  succeed 
this  troublous  three  years  and  a  half,  this  broken  time  of  suffering 
and  agitation  and  unrest  ?  It  shall  give  place,  says  the  Apostle, 
to  a  thousand  years  of  rest  and  peace  and  joy  and  triumph. 
Now,  explain  this  we  cannot;  believe  it  we  must.  And  we  are 
persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  dislocate  the  consecutive  portions  of 
the  Revelation,  either  by  making  the  three  years  and  a  half  coin- 
cident and  conterminous  with  the  thousand  years,  or  by  placing 
the  thousand  years  before  the  three  and  a  half,  will  only  be  found 
to  introduce  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and  needless  difficulty  into 
the  interpretation  of  the  Prophetic  Records. 

But  is  this  period  of  manifested  triumph — this  thousand  years 
of  peace  and  rest — the  consummation  of  all  things  ?  Does  it  coin- 
cide with  the  eternal  state  of  the  Blessed  ?  By  no  means.  We 
must  not,  as  so  many  do,  confound  the  Seventh  Day — the  Day  of 
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Best — ^with  the  Everlasting  Octave.     This  confusion  is  most  fatal 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  Prophecy. 

If — ^as  is  so  constantly  maintained — ^the  Eternal  State — the 
endless  Bliss  of  Heaven,  succeeds  immediately  upon  our  Loan's 
Second  Appearing^  and  the  destruction  of  Antichrist ;  then,  where 
and  when  will  all  the  glorious  predictions  respecting  the  future 
dignity,  universality,  dominion  of  God's  Church  on  earth  receive 
their  accomplishment  ?  When  shall  the  glad  promises  made  to 
"  Israel  after  the  flesh ''  be  realized  ?  Plainly  never.  By  some  in- 
definite and  unsatisfactory  spiritualizing  process,  they  are  evacuated 
of  all  distinct  meaning,  and  one  after  another  explained  away. 

We  must  remember  that,  to  the  Old  Testament  seers,  the  present 
Gentile  Dispensation,  between  the  fall  and  restoration  of  Israel — 
while  the  "  complement  of  the  nations ''  is  being  gathered  in — ap- 
pears a  mere  parenthesis.  The  course  of  Prophecy  is,  as  it  were, 
arrested  till  God's  ancient  people  again  comes  upon  the  stage. 
The  Apocalypse  fiUs  up  the  hiatus  ;  tells  us  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Churchy  of  the  great  Gentile  ingathering,  and  the 
coming  Gentile  Apostasy  which  shall  throw  the  Apostasy  of  ancient 
Israel  into  the  shade.  In  many  other  respects  also  does  the  Reve- 
lation of  S.  John  supplement  the  disclosures  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets.  The  latter  tell  us  of  the  coming  terrestrial  glories  of 
Restored  Israel,  the  former  of  the  unutterable  exaltation  of  the 
"Bride  the  Lamb's  Wife:"  the  one  speak  of  the  renewed  earth, 
the  other  of  the  New  Heavens :  the  one  of  earthly  Jerusalem,  the 
other  of  the  Mystic  City  which  ''descendeth  from  God  out  of 
Heaven,  having  the  glory  of  God." 

S.  John's  Ilevelation,  nioreover,  proceeds  a  whole  stage  further 
than  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nothing  appears  to  us 
more  plain  than  that  the  '^  New  Heavens  and  new  earth  "  described 
by  Isaiah  and  S.  John  are  not  identical.  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
extends  but  to  the  Seventh  Day,  and  reveals  to  us  the  earthly 
glories  of  Israel  during  that  Seventh  Day.  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
New  Testament  carries  us  on  through  that  period,  to  the  Universal 
Restitution  and  Transfiguration  :  ^'  There  shall  be  no  more  curse." 

The  Millennial  state  of  which  the  ancient  Prophets  speak^  is 
evidently  not  one  of  perfection.  The  curse  is  not  entirely  removed, 
or  sin  done,  for  ever^  away.  It  is  a  state  of  things  compatible  with 
the  mysterious  announcement  made  by  S.  John,  that  ere  its  close^ 
and  prior  to  the  universal  judgment  of  IJivra  rot  itini,  Satan  shall 
be  loosed  for  a  little  season  from  his  prison,  in  order  to  seal  his 
everlasting  doom,  and  to  manifest  to  the  whole  spiritual  universe 
the  tremendous  justice  of  the  sentence  about  to  be  irreversibly 
pronounced  upon  him ;  in  order  to  show  moreover  the  weakness  of 
untransfigured  human  nature  even  in  its  best  state^  and  to  offer  to 
the  hitherto  untempted  denizens  of  the  renovated  earth  a  shortlived 
but  awful  crisis  of  probation. 
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That  the  Arch-fiend  should  be  terribly  successful  in  this  his  last 
attempt^  after  all  his  gathered  experience^  is  not  a  whit  more  mar- 
vellous than  that  he  should  have  been  successful  in  Paradise,  nay 
in  Heaven  itself  I 

The  Old  Testament  Prophets  tell  us  that^  on  this  renovated  earth 
during  the  Seventh  Day,  Israel  shall  bear  rule;  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  Political  and  Religious  Metropolis  of  the  world ;  that,  as 
"  of  Zion  it  can  be  reported  that  He  was  born  there/^  "  the  Most 
High  shall  stablish  her  /'  and  that  all  earthly  dignity  and  majesty 
shall  cluster  round  that  centre  of  life  and  health  and  blessing 
to  the  whole  earth.  But  S.  John  tells  us  something  more. 
He  lifts  up  the  earthly  veil,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
mystic  realities  which  are  taking  place  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
beyond. 

Though  Israel,  then^  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  nations,  yet  the 
Apostle  reveals  to  us  that  the  real  dominion  of  the  earth  shall  belong 
to  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  and  the  transfigured  Priest  Kings  who 
share  in  the  First  Resurrection.  The  exaltation  of  Israel  is  a  real, 
visible  exaltation ;  but  belongs  merely  to  the  earthly  sphere.  It 
is  but  a  faint  terrestrial  type,  expression  and  shadow  of  the  glory 
of  those  exalted  ones  who  "  live  and  reign  with  Christ.^'  They 
share  His  throne;  '^  where  He  is,  there  are  they  also,^'  transformed 
after  His  Image,  glorified  with  His  glory.  Satan  is  no  longer 
^'  Prince  of  the  World.'*  He  is  fast  bound  in  Tartarus.  77tey 
are  "  Princes  of  the  World  ;'*  fellow-Monarchs,  fellow-Mediators, 
fellow-Intercessors  with  their  Divine  Lord  and  Head.  This  once 
abode  of  their  trial  and  probation  is  now  the  loved  object  and 
sphere  of  their  holy  interests.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.''  They  are  privileged  to  participate  in  this  highest  bless- 
ing. It  is  their  happy  lot  to  be  the  constant  media  of  graces  and 
benedictions  to  the  nations  upon  earth.  The  Kingdom  on  earth 
seen  by  the  ancient  Prophets,  is  thus  intimately  connected  with, 
dependent  on,  expressive  of,  the  Kingdom  in  Heaven  as  seen  by  S. 
John.  The  visible  heads  of  humanity  are  the  "  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel."  But  the  celestial  guardians,  protectors,  rulers  of  those 
tribes,  are  the  Blessed  Twelve  in  the  Church  above.  "  There  shall 
be  a  blessed  chain  of  giving  and  receiving — God;  Christ;  the 
transfigured  Bride  the  Church;  Israel;  the  world  of  nations.'' — 
(Auberlen.) 

But  we  must  yet  add  a  word  with  respect  to  the  great  objection 
entertained  by  our  author,  and  so  many  other  devout  writers^  to 
these  Revelations  of  S.  John,  interpreted  according  to  their  ob- 
vious apparent  meaning.  This  interpretation,  it  is  urged,  involves 
the  opinion  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  "  Saints"  shall  not  syn- 
chronize with  the  general  Resurrection.  Unquestionably  it  does. 
And  that  these  two  stages  in  the  great  work  of  Resurrection  shall 
not  occur  simultaneously,  is  plain,  no  less  from  the  teaching  of 
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Holy  Scripture,  than  from  the  corroborative  belief  of  the  early 
Church. 

But  this  notion^  it  is  urged,  is  explicitly  condemned  by  the 
Creeds.  Our  author  lays  great  stress  upon  this  point.  ''  At  Whose 
coming'^  (so,  he  reminds  us,  we  profess  to  hold)  '^  all  men  shall 
rise  again  with  their  bodies/^  Whereas,  according  to  the  theory 
in  question,  '^  all  men^'  shall  not  then  ''  rise  with  their  bodies  f* 
only  a  limited  number  of  men. 

Now,  as  for  this  theory  in  any  way  controverting  the  Catholic 
Faith,  be  it  premised,  that  the  fact  of  its  very  general  acceptance 
in  the  early  Church  at  once  proves  the  contrary.  When  S.  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us,  that  the  general  system  of  interpretation  now 
repudiated  as  "  Millennarian'^  by  Catholics,  was  adopted  not  only 
by  himself,  but  '^  by  all  Christians  who  were  really  orthodox'^  (Dial, 
c.  Tryph.,  §  80);  when  S.  Jerome  witnesses  to  its  being  main- 
tained by  a  "  very  great  multitude,*'  and  Eusebius,  by  "  far  the 
greatest  number  of  Church  writers ;''  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  intrinsically  heretical  about  it.^  It  was  only  the 
gross  abuse  of  these  doctrines,  in  course  of  years,  by  carnal-minded 
speculators,  which  induced  S.  Augustine  (who  at  first  unhesitatingly 
advocated  them)  to  cast  about  for  some  other  system  of  interpreta- 
tion of  Bev.  XX.,  which  should  save  it  from  the  low  mundane  and 
thoroughly  sensual  conceptions  (connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
earthly  reign  of  the  saints)  wherewith  the  whole  passage  had  be- 
come inextricably  associated.  So  he  removes  these  predictions, 
respecting  the  binding  of  Satan,  the  thousand  years,  the  First 
Resurrection,  the  reign  of  the  Saints,  entirely  from  the  region  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy :  he  treats  them  as  having,  all  of  them,  their 
sphere  in  present  or  past  times ;  as  all  requiring  a  figurative  and 
spiritual  mode  of  interpretation,  and  as  merely  symbolical  repre- 
sentations and  expressions  of  mysteries  already  realized,  or  now  in 
course  of  being  realized  in  the  unseen  world. 

It  is  this  novel  scheme  of  interpretation,  which  the  weight  of  8. 
Augustine's  great  name  caused  to  be  so  generally  received  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  Church,  which  finds  an  able  and  intelligent 
advocate  in  the  author  of  the  present  Lectures.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  question  that  the  successive  parts  of  the  vision  of  BeV.  xx., 
taken  separately,  are  susceptible  of  the  spiritual  interpretation 
affixed  to  them  by  S.  Augustine  in  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei ;"  but 
we  say  that  the  exposition,  as  a  wholes  is  palpably  insufficient;  and 
absolutely  fails  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  passage,  regarded  as 
a  continuous  vision. 

'  That  this  system  of  interpretation  is  deemed  not  other  than  orthodox  in  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome,  is  manifest  by  the  recent  work  of  Father  Pagani»  a  devout 
and  able  theologian  who  occupies  a  post  of  distinction  and  responsibility  as  the 
Superior  of  the  Order  of  Charity  in  this  country.  In  his  work  entitled  **  The  End 
of  the  World"  he  warmly  advocates  **  millennarian  doctrines,"  and  insists  strongly 
on  their  Catholicity. 
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With  regard  however  to  the  assertion,  that  the  theory  main- 
tained in  the  present  paper  is  contradicted  by  the  Creed,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  show  how  visionary  the  objection  is.  What 
says  the  Creed  ?  ^^  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  with  their 
bodies/^  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  Creed  telk  us  thus  much :  that 
all  men  shall  hereafter  rise ;  that  they  shall  rise  in  their  bodies ; 
and  that  this  Resurrection  shall  not  take  place  till  our  Blessed 
Lord,  Who  is  now  seated  on  His  Father^s  throne^  shall  come 
to  assume  His  own  throne  and  enter  upon  the  solemn  work  of 
judgment.  Whether  all  the  dead  shall  rise .  simultaneously,  or  in 
certain  foreordained  orders  and  detachments,  the  Creed  says  not. 
It  merely  insists  on  this  cardinal  verity,  that  with  our  Lord's 
Second  Coming,  the  '^  Resurrection  of  the  dead''  shall  commence 
— ^that  this  shall  be  a  bodily  Resurrection,  and  shall  include  alL 
Here  we  are  met  by  S.  Paul's  statement,  which  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  universal  Resurrection  shall  not  be  a  simultaneous  work. 
It  has  three  great  stages.  '^  Every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ 
the  first  fruits ;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  His  Coming : 
afterwards  cometh  the  end."  The  Resurrection  from  the  dead 
comes  first :  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  comes  afterwards.  We 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  quoting  here  a  short  extract  from  a 
previous  paper  in  which  we  were  led  to  refer  to  this  interesting 
subject : 

''  The  earlier  Prophets,  looking  through  the  vista  of  faturity,  seem  to 
view  all  three  stages  [i.e.  of  Resurrection,  as  referred  to  by  S.  Paul]  as 
simultaneous.  We  find  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  spoken  of  as  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  His  members  Q  Thy  dead  men  shall  live, 
together  with  My  dead  Body  shall  they  arise)' ;  even  as,  by  the  same 
prophetic  perspective,  the  two  Advents  of  Christ  seem  constantly 
combined  into  one.  It  is  only  by  little  and  little  that  the  several  stages 
of  events  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  the  intervals  which  separate 
them  to  become  apparent.  .  .  . 

"  Now  Christ  *  is  the  First-begotten  ^om  out  of  death  ;'  *from  the 
dead,'  eV  vexpCbv.  But  His  Bride  is  called  the  '  Church  of  the  first-be- 
gotten ones.*  Of  Aer,  therefore,  is  this  same  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
or  i^avdoTtuns  predicated.  For  '  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  out  of  the  dead,  dwell  in  her.  He  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  will  likewise  raise  her  up.'  In  fact,  the  very  word, 
^EKKXffffia,  of  itself,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Church 
is  called  out  of  the  living  (to  a  higher  life) — she  shall  be  called  out  of 
the  dead.  The  Election  of  God  impressed  upon  her,  shall  follow  her 
into  the  grave,  and  raise  her  from  amongst  the  sleeping  ones,  not  only 
that  she  may  be  for  ever  *  blessed,'  but  to  a  higher  glory ;  that  she  may 
be  (with  her  Loving  Lord)  the  source  and  channel  of  '  Blessing*  for 


ever; 


"1 


>  Vid.  EceleaiasHe.    Vol.  xvii.  (Aug.  1855),  pp.  379—380. 
A  few  words  more  we  subjoin,  from  the  same  Paper,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
subject    "  The  Seventh  Day,  the  Day  of  Rest,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  tibe  Day  of 
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We  conceive^  then^  that  there  is  abundant  warrant  for  discon- 
necting the  e^avicrraa-is  t x  vexpoov  from  the  avoiaraa-is  vexpaov ;  the 
*'  First  Resurrection/'  from  the  Resurrection  of  "  the  rest  of  the 
dead ;"  and  that  a  system  of  interpretation,  which  confounds  the 
two  together,  contradicts  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Prophetic  Word. 

And  as  with  the  Resurrection,  so  does  it  appear  that  the  renova- 
tion and  transfiguration  of  the  earth  shall  be  in  like  manner,  pro- 
gressive. This  seems  abundantly  evidenced  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testament  Prophets.  Isaiah,  S.  Peter,  and 
S.  John  all  speak  of  great  physical  changes  accompanying  the  re- 
newal of  the  Heavens  and  the  earth.  Doubtless  the  language 
which  describes  these  changes  is  profoundly  symbolical,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Prophets  as  the  outward  clothing  and  expression  of 
mighty  corresponding  revolutions  in  the  spiritual  universe :  as  S. 
Peter's  application  of  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
plainly  shows.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language  in- 
cludes also  literal,  physical  changes  on  the  earth's  surface ;  as  S. 
Peter's  reference  to  the  Deluge  seems  meant  to  teach ;  and  that,  as 
the  revolutions  in  the  spiritual  world  advance,  and  grow  in  extent 
and  intensity,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  progress  and  gradation 
in  the  physical  revolutions  whereby  the  former  are  at  once  illus- 
trated and  accompanied.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  well-nigh 
universal  conclusion  of  devout  and  competent  inquirers,  as  to  the 
physically  local  and  circumscribed  extent  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah,  we 
have  many  possible  limitations  suggested,  which  may  help  us  to 
reconcile  and  explain  the  several  references  to  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Old 
Heavens  and  Old  Earth,  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  S. 
Peter,  and  S.  John. 

The  subject  is  an  attractive  one ;  but  we  must  desist.  We  have 
only  to  conclude,  by  expressing  our  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Oalton 
for  his  valuable  and  seasonable  contribution  to  the  popular  and  de- 
votional study  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  certain  points,  of  a  more  or 
less  speculative  nature,  we  differ  from  his  conclusions.  Possibly  he 
may  find  cause  to  reconsider  some  of  his  opinions.  Possibly  we 
may.  '  At  all  events,  we  rejoice  to  find  a  book  on  this  most  myste- 
rious portion  of  Goo's  written  Word,  containing  so  much  which  we 
cordially  sympathize  with  and  approve. 

Resurrection,  opera  with  the  Rapture  and  revival  out  of  death,  of  the  living  mem- 
bers of  *  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life/  who,  having  already  *  passed  from  death 
unto  Life/  '  shall  not  enter  into  judgment/  nor  be  condemned  with  the  world  ; 
yea,  who  shall  be  assessors  with  Chrtst  on  the  Judgment- Seat,  and  'judge  angels.' 
It  closes  with  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  judgment '  according  to  their 
works,'  of  aU  the  nations  (I  Cor.  vi. 2,  3  ;  S.  Matt.  xxv.  31 ,  32 ;  Rev.  h.  12,  13) ; 
multitudes  of  whom  shall  receive  a  merciful  sentence  of  acquittal ;  and  shall  be  re- 
warded with  a  joyful  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  everlasting  Peace,  as  happy  sub- 
jects of  the  ^ng  and  glorified  Bride,  as  members  of  those  '  saved  nations*  who 
shall  <  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Golden  City.'  " 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  BRECHIN :   HIS  ACCUSERS  AND  HIS 

JUDGES. 

1.  Pleadings  in  the  case  Henderson  and  others  v.  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin  be/ore  the  Episcopal  Si/nod  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  By  William  Henderson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  S. 
Mary's,  Arbroath.     Edinburgh  :  Grant.     I860. 

2.  Reply  to  the  Pleadings,  ^c.  London  :  Masters.  Edinburgh  : 
Lendrum.     I860. 

At  this  advanced  stage  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  trial,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  present  position  of 
the  parties. 

We  do  not  need  to  say  much  about  the  Right  Reverend  Pre- 
lates who  occupy  the  judgment-seat.  Churchmen  know  that 
five  of  them  signed,  and  the  sixth,  not  being  then  a  Bishop,  ap- 
plauded, the  Pastoral  of  May  27,  1 858 ;  that  of  the  five^  two 
(Bishops  Terrot  and  Ewing)  had  in  the  previous  December 
signed  a  ^^  Declaration  "  prima  facie  inconsistent  with  the  Pas- 
toral ;  that  one  of  those  two  (Bishop  Ewing)  had  in  the  summer 
of  1857  expressed  in  Synod  his  adhesion  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
book,  which  proclaims  the  theory  of  a  virtual  presence  to  be  a 
simple  invention  of  Calvin's ;  that  another  of  the  five  (Bishop 
Suther)  had,  in  Advent,  1857,  sanctioned  a  Hymnal  which 
called  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  "  one  with^*  Christ's  '^  heavenly 
offering'*  of  Himself;  that  another  (Bishop  Wordsworth,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Pastoral)  had  before  the  controversy 
given  express  sanction  to  the  high  Eucharistic  teaching  of  Mr. 
Comper.^  They  know,  also,  that  in  the  Pastoral  of  1858  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin  was  expressly,  by  name,  censured  without 
having  been  tried,  by  prelates  who  thereby  committed  them- 
selves to  a  hostile  view  of  his  statements.  An  admirable  article 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer ,  of  July,  1858,  contained  remarks 
on  the  position  thus  assumed  by  the  six  Bishops,  which  ought 
to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  Churchmen  in  March,  1860. 

"  The  moral  indignation  of  every  Englishman^  so  far  as  it  had  any 
weight  in  Scotland,  would  surely  deter  such  persons  (i.  e.  any  three 
presenters  who  might  come  forward  after  the  Pastoral)  from  inviting 
the  Bishops  to  ascend  the  judgment-seat,  when  they  had  already  pre- 
judged and  censured  the  accused.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  their  lord- 
ships would  hail  with  greater  gratification  than  ourselves  the  prospect 
of  a  position  the  most  anomalous,  perhaps,  that  ecclesiastical  history 
could  fumish.^'-'Chr.  Rem.  xxxvi.  256. 

^  EcclesiiuHCf  toI.  zxi.  p.  427. 
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In  this  position  now  stand  Bishops  Terrot,  Ewing,  Eden^ 
Wordsworth^  Sother.  One  of  them,  Bishop  Eden,  felt  and  ex- 
prsned  in  the  Court,  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  a  strong  sensd  of 
its  moral  untenablenefis.  His  words  should  b6  carefully  re- 
corded: 

'*The  Bishop  of  Moray  made  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
hs  had  come  to  the  concfusion  (before  seeing  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's 
aoiwers  . . « .)  that  he  could  not  inforo  cofneientia  sit  as  a  iudge  upon 
the  trial  of  his  right  reverend  brother.  Having  signed  the  Pastoral 
Letter  of  May,  1858,  he  felt  that,  as  his  opinion  upon  the  facts  and  his 
convictions  remained  unchanged,  there  was  no  possibUitj  of  the  judg- 
ment which  he  had  then  pronounced  being  chai^d :  and  that  if  be  sat 
upon  this  trial,  he  shoula  sit  as  a  Judge  who  had  arrived  at  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  true  that  the  Fastoral  Letter  was  not  the  result  of 
any  judicial  proceeding ;  but,  though  not  a  judicial  sentence,  it  was  a 
synodical  one ;  it  was  a  solemn,  formal,  delibet'ate  expression  of  opinion, 
itt  the  most  solemn  and  formal  manner  in  which  the  Bishops  could  ex- 
press their  opinion  short  of  a  formal  canonical  trial.  Had  he  thought 
It  ^sible  that,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  years  fh>m  the  public 
cstien  of  tile  offending  Charge,  this  Presentment  should  have  been  made 
to  the  Synod,  he  should  have  hesitated  to  commit  himself  to  l^e  ex* 
pression  of  an  opinion  in  such  a  formal  manner." 

It  was  frankly  said  t  but  then,  hid  weakness  niaking  him,  for 
the  time,  ungenetous,  Bishop  Eden  threw  on  Bishop  Forbes  the 
responsibility  of  saying  whether  he.  Bishop  Eden,  should  do 
that  which  he  had  just  said  that  m  faro  conscientia  he  could  not 
do !  The  Bidhdp  of  Brechin,  with  his  usual  chivalrous  ispirit, 
replied,  that  as  the  other  Bishops  had  overruled  (on  the  ground 
that  they  were  Bishops  as  well  as  judges)  his  informal  and  mo- 
derately stated  objection  to  the  fitness  of  their  sitting,  he  would 
not  object  to  Bishop  Eden  as  a  judge.  But  Bishop  Suther, 
with  a  foolish  petulance  all  his  own,  disclosed  at  once  how 
damaging  Bishop  Eden's  speech  had  been,  by  angrily  remon- 
strating against  it.  Bisihop  Wordsworth,  who  had  otitdone  all 
the  other  Bishops  in  open  and  direct  attacks  on  Bishop  Forbes' 
teaching,  was  discreetly  silent. 

But  what  i»  to  be  Said  of  the  accuser,  Mr.  Henderson  ?  The 
other  two  accusers,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  father-in-law 
and  son-in-law,  and  one  of  whom  has  not  been  confirmed,  may  be 
regarded  simply  as  his  instruments.  He  is  well  known  to  have 
unsucceesfuUy  attempted  to  gavi  the  See  of  Brechin  at  the  last 
election ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  delicacy  and  Considerate^ 
ness  which  the  Bishop  has  ever  since  shown  him  have  met  with 
no  good  return.  But  be  that  as  it  may :  on  the  27th  April, 
1859,  the  Bishop  Wrote  to  Mr.  Henderson  that  he  would  con- 
firm at  Arbroath  on  August  2,  if  that  day  were  convenient.  On 
May  14,  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  to  the  Primus,  formally  request- 
ing that  another  Bishop  should  be  sent  by  the  Episcopal  College 
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to  confirm  at  Arbroath,  because  in  May,  1858,  the  Bishops  had 
censored  the  Brechin  Charge,  lliis  formal  act  of  diocesan  re- 
bellion was  accompanied  by  an  attempt,  the  meanness  of  which 
we  want  words  to  characterise,  to  interpret  Bishop  Forbes^ 
courteous  words,  ^'  I  am  willing  to  hold  a  confirmation  ...  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  unless  you  can  suggest  any  manifest  incon- 
venience in  that  day,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  glad  to  reconsider 
the  time,''  as  implying  that  Bishop  Forbes  '*  considers  his  autho- 
rity to  hold  a  confirmation ''  in  Arbroath  church  ^^  as  at  present 
in  abeyance ;  as,  though  ready  to  perform  the  duty,  he  does  not 
claim  to  act  as  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  !" 

Is  comment  needful  on  such  poor  suicidal  sophistry  ?  And 
will  Englishmen  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson  returned  no  an- 
swer whatever  to  Bishop  Forbes's  letter,  nor  informed  him  of 
the  contumacious  application  to  the  Primus,  until  the  28th  of 
July  ?  Then  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  that  his  presence  to  con* 
firm  would  not  be  needed ;  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion which  he  had  made.  The  Bishop,  in  his  Diocesan  Synod 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  disclaimed  this  extraordinary  construction 
of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Henderson.  Time  went  on ;  the  Bishops 
met  in  Synod  at  Michaelmas ;  and  then  Mr.  Henderson,  find- 
ing, we  suppose,  that  they  would  not  stultify  themselves  by 
sending  one  of  their  number  to  invade  the  Diocese  of  Brechin, 
asked  lei^ve — not  to  purge  himself,  by  a  proper  apology,  of  the 
contumacy  of  which  he  was  guilty,  but  simply  to  withdraw  his 
application  for  another  Bishop,  and  in  its  place  to  lodge  a  present^ 
ment  of  Bishop  Forbes !  The  latter,  of  course,  remonstrated 
against  any  such  leave  being  granted,  on  the  ground  that, 
while  contumacious,  Mr.  Henderson  had  no  locus  standi  as  an 
accuser.  Had  the  Bishops  really  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  accu- 
sation, we  should  imagine  that  they  would  at  once  have  acceded 
to  Bishop  Forbes's  view.  But  they  allowed  Mr.  Henderson  to 
pass,  without  trouble,  from  the  attitude  of  a  rebel  to  that  of  a 

Srosecutor.  The  Trial  now  became  inevitable.  On  the  7th  of 
anuary  Bishop  Forbes  sent  in  his  "  Answers/'  or  *'  Defence,'' 
to  the  Judges  and  accusers.  This  document,  the  theological 
portion  of  which  is,  while  we  write,  at  the  eve  of  publication, 
was  for  the  most  part  read  by  the  Bishop  in  open  court  on  the 
7th  of  February.  The  Judges,  however,  would  not  allow  him 
to  read  that  part  in  which  he  reflected  on  their  own  previous 
proceedings,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to 
sit, — although,  having  previously  declared  his  willingness  to 
stand  a  trial,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  ^'  challenge  "  the  Judges 
formally.  After  the  Defence,  Mr.  Henderson  rose  to  read  his 
^^  Pleadings,"  which  were  supposed  to  be  written  after  he  had 
fieen  the  Defence,  but  which  might  nearly  as  well  have  been 
written  a  year  ago. 
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The  '' Pleadings''  being  finished,  the  Court  allowed  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin  a  ^fortnight  to  make  his  **  Reply/'  and  ad- 
journed till  the  14th  of  March ;  thereby  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
moderation  which^  we  gladly  admit,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  to  act  impartially  which  they  expressed  on  February  7. 
The  Bishop  gave  in  his  "  Eeply  "  on  the  23rd  of  February,  the 
day  fixed  by  the  Judges ;  and  this  is  the  present  posture  of  the 
case. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  English  Churchmen  will  read  Mr. 
Henderson's  paper.  It  is  about  the  most  suggestive  document 
which  has  appeared  throughout  the  controversy.  The  ground 
taken  is  essentially  and  unequivocally  Low  Church,  lliere  is 
no  attempt,  as  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's  writings,  to  adhere  to 
something  like  Catholic  language.  Speaking  of  the  "Pro- 
testant" public,  the  adversary  of  Catholicism  refuses  all  dis- 
guise. And  the  Bishops  have  to  find,  either  that  Mr.  Hender- 
son lias  proved  his  point,  or  that  he  has  not.  In  the  first  case, 
they  will  endorse  his  Puritanism ;  in  the  second,  they  will  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  indignation  of  the  ''  Protestant"  zealots, 
who  naturally  applaud  a  document  which  sweeps  away  the  Fa- 
thers, tramples  on  the  traditional  Scotch  Divinity,  and  treats 
theological  researches  as  so  much  lumber.  Not  Bishop  Forbes 
only,  nor  those  who  agriee  with  him,  but  Mr.  G.  H.  Forbes, 
and  those  who,  while  opposing  the  Brechin  Charge,  hold  fast  to 
antiquity  as  they  understand  it,  must  of  necessity  be  opposed  to 
this  rough-and-ready  controversialist,  who  ignores  catena,  "  pre- 
cedents," quotations ;  who  obviously  dislikes  such  a  phrase  as 
"  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,"  which  the  Bishops,  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  Lay  Memorialists,  inserted  in  the  Pastoral ;  who  de- 
nounces the  idea  of  the  Church  departed  having  a  portion 
in  pur  Ofierings  as  a  blasphemous  fable ;  who  absolutely  and 
in  terms  claims  an  unshared  supremacy  for  the  Articles:  who, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  remarks  in  his  "  Reply,"  must  have  a 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement  of  the  Pastoral,  "  that  the 
consecrated  elements  become,  in  a  mystery,  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  for  purposes  of  grace  to  all  who  receive  them 
worthily,  and  for  condemnation  to  those  who  receive  the  same 
unworthily  ;"  seeing  that,  if  his  words  bear  their  natural  mean- 
ing, Mr.  Henderson  excludes  all  real  relation  between  any  such 
"  mystery  "  and  the  unworthy  communicant. 

We  might  go  on  to  comment  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of 
"  railing"  which  the  accuser  brings  against  the  most  dignified 
and  gentle  of  Scotch  controversialists ;  the  odious  unfairness 
with  which  his  words  are  garbled  and  misrepresented  ;^  the  im- 
putations of  disloyalty  to  the  Church,  which  are.  poorly  atoned 

1  See  the  Charge,  2nd  edit,  p.  86.    Pleadings,  p.  59.    Reply,  p.  32. 
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for,  tawards  the  end,  by  a  tribute  to  his  personal  exoelleaoies ; 
the  gross  incapacity  to  understand,  or  argue  about  theologieal 
language ;  the  wretched  attempts,  now  and  then  made,  to  com* 
ment  on  the  Fathers ;  the  poor  and  low  views  of  our  Bksted 
Lord's  Humanity  and  Mediation  which  are  put  forward  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  His  Presence.  Fn  regud  to  the  Saeri* 
fice,  we  will  just  say  that  Mr.  Henderson  proeeeds  upon  an 
iffnoratio  elenckiy  (as,  in  truths  his  paper  throughout  is  a  perfect 
study  for  fallacies.)  He  argues  as  if  Bishc^  Forbes  had  d^iied 
that  our  Lord's  act  of  Sacrifice  on  Calvary  was  one,  eomplete 
and  all-redeeming,  whereas  the  Bishop  has  most  eloquently 
enforced  this  truth,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  teaching  as 
to  the  Heavenly  and  the  Eucharistic  Presentation  of  that  Body 
which  once  for  all  effected  the  Atonement.  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
course,  believes  in  no  such  presentation,  and  he  maintains  that 
Christ  could  only  be  called  a  Victim  while  enduring  death,-^- 
whereas,  in  truth,  He  was  not  a  Victim  because  He  died,  but 
He  died  because  He  was  a  Victim.  He  became  a  Victim  as 
soon  as  He  could  say, ''  I  come  to  do  Thy  will.''  And  it  has 
been  held  that,  in  truths  two  things  constitute  a  victim,—*!,  its 
being  offered  up  to  God  ;  3.  its  being  reduced  in  siaiwn  proclu 
viorem,  to  a  worse  condition,  which  may  take  place  either  by  its 
being  slain,  or  consumed  with  fire,  or  partaken  of  by  man.  In 
this  view,  Christ  may  be  our  Victim  in  the  Eucharist  without 
being  really  slain  there.  If  Mr.  Henderson  denies  that  He  can 
now  be  in  any  real  sense  our  Victim,  what  will  he  say  to  Charles 
Wesley^s  hymn  beginning,  ^^  O  Thou  eternal  Victim,'^  which 
occurs  in  a  hymnal  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford? 
Another  hymn,  to  the  same  purpose,  is  quoted  in  the  Reply. 
We  may  add  that  the  very  term  "  unbloody  sacrifice,"  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  who  used  it  regarded  the  Lord's  Body  as 
that  which  was  '^sacrificed''  in  the  Eucharist;  for  had  the 
offering  been  merely  one  of  bread  and  wine,  there  had  been  no 
need  to  insist  on  its  being  unbloody,  whereas  there  was  evident 
reason  for  enforcing  this,  if  the  Lamb  of  Ood  were  believed  to 
be  the  Sacrifice. 

We  BOW  leave  the  "Pleadings"  and  the  "Reply"  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers  ;  the  perusal  of  both  documents  will 
convince  any  sound  Churchman  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
that  of  High  or  Low  Churchy  and  we  envy  him  not  who  can  read 
without  emotion  the  noble  peroration  of  Bishop  Forbes'  Reply. 
The  concluding  passages  of  his  Defence,  containing  a  gmnd  con- 
fession of  his  faith  as  to  the  Hcdy  Eucharist,  produced,  we  under** 
stand,  a  manifest  impression  on  his  hearers  at  the  trial ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  many  in  England  who  read  the  words  we  now 
refer  to,  (Reply,  pp.  45 — 47,)  will  pray  the  Eternal  Pontiff  to 
preserve  him  to  his  diocese  many  years.    ^^  Dominus  conservet 
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eam,  et  vivificet  earn,  et  beatum  facial  earn  in  terr&,  et  non  tradat 
eum  in  manum  inimicoram  ejus/' 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  in  print,  the  "  Theological  De- 
fence ''  has  reached  us.  No  words  of  ours  can  be  needed  to 
recommend  it  to  the  study  of  our  fellow  Churchmen.  We  have 
only  room  to  extract  from  it  the  last  few  sentences. 

*^  The  differeoce  between  the  Presenters  and  myself  is,  that  they,  I 
fear,  do  not  belieye  what  I  with  my  whole  heart  believe — that  real,  su- 
pernatural Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Cbrist,  yea  of  Gbrist 
Himself,  ray  Lord  and  my  God,  in  that  Holy  Sacrament.  That  I 
dare  not  deny,  lest  in  that  great  Day  He,  my  Lord  and  my  God, 
should  deny  me.  I  do  not  judge  odbers.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
force  upon  others  this  my  belief,  dearer  though  it  is  to  me  than  my 
life  itself.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  if  '  any  be  otherwise  minded, 
God  will  reveal  to  him  this  also.'  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  what  I 
have  said  has  not  been  said  in  the  spirit  of  controversy.  Loving  peace, 
I  wrote  with  a  view  to  peace.  But  this  belief  underlies  every  question 
for  which  the  Presenters  have  brought  me  before  this  Court.  This  is 
the  hope  for  which  I  am  this  day  cfdled  in  question.  This  I  believe  to 
have  been  taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  He  said, '  This  is  My 
Body ;'  not  that  I  believe  that  the  elements  cease  to  be  in  their  very 
natural  substanees,  the  veils  of  His  unseen  Presence ;  not  that  I  believe 
in  any  Corporal  or  Carnal  Presence  of  His  Natural  Body  and  Blood ; 
but  that,  in  that  divine  way  proper  to  a  Sacrament,  He,  by  His  Omni* 
poteuey,  oauseth  His  Body  and  Blood  to  be  present  there.  This  I  b^ 
lieve  that  He,  the  Truth*  taught.  This  I  beheve  S.  Paul  tauffht  bv  in- 
spiration of  His  Spirit.  This  I  believe  the  universal  Church  to  have 
received.  This  I  believe  that  all  to  whom  our  Church  in  the  Homilies 
taught  us  to  loot^,  BSi  witnesses  to  the  primitive  faith,  witnessed.  This 
I  believe,  that  those  general  councils  to  which  she  appeals,  as  received 
by  all  men,  confessed,  either  directly  in  words,  as  the  Council  of  Nice, 
or  indirectly,  as  those  other  four  Councils,  by  acknowledging  the  writing 
of  S.  Cvril,  which  formally  taught  it.  This  I  believe,  that  the  Church 
in  which  God  placed  me  first  as  a  member  of  Cbrist  and  of  His  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  since,  unworthy  as  I  am,  as  a  Bishop,  believes 
and  teaches.  This  chief  means  of  union  with  Himself,  my  Satioor 
and  my  (jod,  is,  I  believe,  one  chief  portion  of  her  inheritance.  Him> 
I  hope,  in  my  last  hour  thus  to  receive.  This  belief,  if  I  were  to  cease 
to  confess,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  yea,  if  I 
prefer  it  not  above  my  chief  joy,  Credidi  propter  quod  loquutus  eum. 
*  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken.'  " 
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SECRETAN'S  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  NELSON. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Pious  Robert  Nehon,  author 
of  the  "  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church" 
By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Westminster.     With  portrait.     London  :  John  Murray. 

It  has  been  remarked  more  than  once,  that  among  the  evidences 
which  present  themselves  to  a  thoughtful  mind  of  God's  watchful 
care  over  the  English  Church,  may  be  reckoned  His  wonderful  pre- 
servation of  her  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  all 
appearance,  she  was  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her 
great  Archbishop  had  been  murdered,  her  prelates  imprisoned,  her 
services  proscribed  by  law,  her  faithfud  clergy  hunted  down,  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  shipped  to  the  colonies,  and  sold  as  slaves. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  never  could  rear  her  head  again.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  Apostolic  succession  depended  on  the  lives  of  a  few 
aged  men,  of  whose  laying  hands  upon  them  that  were  to  come 
after  them  there  seemed  the  very  faintest  prospect.  That  she 
should  have  survived  all  this,  and  not  only  have  been  reinstated  in 
her  pride  of  place,  but  have  taken  a  deeper  hold  than  ever  on  the 
affections  of  the  nation,  can  be  attributed  only  to  His  loving-kind- 
ness Who  dealeth  not  with  men  or  Churches  after  their  deserts,  and 
is  not  "  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss.'' 

And  the  true  principles  of  the  Church  which  had  been  thought 
,to  have  been  buried  with  Laud,  have  been  in  like  manner  reserved 
for  a  later  development.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the  Church  of 
the  Restoration  gave  evidence  that  the  seed  he  had  sown,  so  far 
from  having  been  trampled  out  by  his  death,  was  shooting  up  into 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  plant.  The  more  Catholic  tone  which  per- 
vades our  present  Prayer  Book  compared  with  that  which  Andrewes 
and  Laud  had  used,  proves  this.  And  though  the  Revolution 
again  brought  Church  principles  into  disrepute,  and  latitudinarian 
theology  obtained  the  ascendancy,  yet  in  the  next  reign  there  was 
a  reaction  against  it,  and  the  Church  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covering her  position,  when  the  Hanoverian  blight  fell  upon  all 
that  was  excellent  and  of  good  report,  and  Church  principles  slept 
a  long  sleep  till  our  own  time. 

Among  the  faithful  few  who  in  the  dreariness  of  the  Dutch 
Usurper's  reign  maintained  alive  the  light  of  true  religion  and  holy 
living,  and  who  did  his  part  in  carrying  out  all  good  works  under 
the  comparatively  favourable  rule  of  Queen  Anne,  stands  Robert 
Nelson.  Sprung  from  a  Church  family  remaining  faithful  even 
under  the  Cromwellian  depression,  and  educated  in  his  early  years 
by  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop  Bull,  he  was  early  trained  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  Church  of  which  he  became  so  staunch  a  defender. 
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Amid  much  to  try  his  attachment  to  the  Engliah  CommtmioDy  (for 
his  wife  embraced  the  Roman  faith  daring  the  short  ascendancy  of 
that  Church  under  James  11.^)  he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to 
it.  The  secession  of  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  the  moving  cause 
of  his  taking  pen  in  hand  and  entering  the  literary  lists,  and  he 
plunged  at  once  into  the  Eucharistic  controversy,  which  then  raged 
as  furious  as  now.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Secretan  in  thinking 
this  first  production  of  his  pen  worth  preserving  or  transcribing  at 
any  length.  He  was  meddling  with  matters  which  were  too  high  for 
him,  and  committed  himself  to  statements  apparently  inconsistent 
with  any  recognition  of  the  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence.  We  say 
apparently,  for  in  later  life  his  statements  are  more  careful,  and  if 
even  in  his  '^  Christian  Sacrifice''  he  seems  to  hesitate  in  enunciating 
the  full  Catholic  Doctrine,  we  must  remember  that  what  he  did  say 
was  infinitely  beyond  the  prevalent  theology  either  of  his  day  or 
oar  own. 

''  His  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  he  expresses  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  2 — 

'''That  when  our  Saviour  celebrated  the  Jewish  Sacrifice  of  the 
Passover  with  His  disciples,  a  little  before  His  sufferings,  He  substituted 
the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  His  Blood  as  the  true  Christian  Sacri- 
fice in  room  of  the  Passover  ;  and  ordained  it  as  a  rite  to  invocate  His 
Father  by,  instead  of  the  manifold  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  a  means  of  supplication  and  address  to  Goiy  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  they  were  in  the  Old : — ^that  in  this  Sacrifice  the  bread  and 
the  wine  are  offered  to  God  to  acknowledge  Him  Lord  of  the  creatures ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  ancient  Church  they  were  laid  on  the  holy  table 
by  the  priest  (as  they  are  still  ordered  to  be  done  bv  the  rubric  in  the 
Church  of  England),  and  tendered  to  God  by  this  short  prayer,  'Lord, 
toe  offer  Thy  awn  out  of  what  Thou  haft  bountifully  given  us  .*' — that 
they  by  consecration  being  made  symbols  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  we  thereby  represent  to  God  the  Father  the  passion  of  His 
Son,  to  the  end  that  He  may,  for  His  sake,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
His  covenant  in  Him,  be  favourable  and  propitious  to  us,  miserable  sin- 
ners : — that  as  Christ  intercedes  continually  for  us  in  heaven,  by  pre- 
senting His  death  and  satisfaction  to  His  Father  ;  so  the  Church  on 
earth  in  like  manner  may  approach  the  throne  of  Grace,  by  representing 
Christ  unto  His  Father  in  these  holy  mysteries  of  His  death  and 
passion  : — that  what  every  Christian  does  mentally  and  vocally,  when 
he  recommends  his  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  making  mention  of  His  death  and  satisfaction ;  that,  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church  is  done  bv  this  rite,  which  our  Saviour 
commanded  in  commemoration  of  Him. 

"  Or,  as  he  more  shortly  expresses  it  in  his  Preface : — 

"  '  This  Christian  Sacrifice  was  ordained,  not  only  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  those  great  blessings  which  our  Saviour  purchased  for  us  by  His 
death  (for  wha|  man  that  reflects  upon  Christianity  can  easily  forget 
them  f)  but  it  was  also  established  as  a  sacred  rite  to  supplicate  God 
the  Father,  by  the  merits  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  representing  to 
Him  the  symbols  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  that  thereby  He  may  become 
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faTouimble  and  propUioos  to  us.  This  sense  of  it  is  agreeable  to  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  thej  were  understood  by  those  who  lived  uighest 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  been  evidently  proved  so  by  the 
learned,  judiciousi  and  pious  Mr.  Mede/  " — Pp.  176,  7. 

And  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  following 
extract  to  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  present  day,  who  even  under 
favourable  circumstances  strangely  and  unaccountably  shrink  from 
the  revival  of  weekly  celebrations^  and  yet  talk  about  being  Catholic 
and  Apostolic : — 

"'They  that  are  acquainted,'  he  writes,  'with  ecclesiastical  history, 
know  very  well,  that  the  Eucharist,  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church,  made 
a  part  of  their  dailv  public  service ;  and  when  the  devotion  of  Christians 
began  to  decline,  they  yet  always  upon  the  Lord*s  Day  celebrated  the 
Christian  Sacrifice.  Our  second  service  at  the  altar  seems  defective 
without  a  conformable  practice  to  antiquity  in  this  point ;  and  the  holy 
exercises  of  the  Lord's  Day  appear  to  want  their  due  perfection  with- 
out these  Eucharistical  devotions.  To  this  purpose  our  Church  has 
encouraged  a  constant  weekly  communion,  by  permitting  it  to  be  cele- 
brated where  three  or  four  persona  are  ready  and  willing  to  commtint- 
eate ;  as  being  assured  by  our  Saviour,  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  Name,  there  He  is  Himself  in  the  midst  of 
them.  And  if  the  parochial  minister  should  begin  with  such  a  small 
number,  it  is  likelv  thev  would  quickly  increase,  at  least  it  will  demon- 
strate his  own  zeal  to  show  forth  the  Lord's  death,  and  may  bring  a 
blessing  upon  his  parish,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  labours  of  his  holy 
function. 

'* '  In  order  to  quicken  the  establishing  of  this  primitive  devotion,  I 
cannot  forbear  suggesting  an  observation  made  by  several  of  the  re- 
verend clergy  who  have  been  zealous  in  this  matter,  viz.,  That  where 
communions  have  been  frequent,  the  number  of  the  communicants  hath 
sensibly  increased,  which,  X  think,  ought  to  be  no  small  encouragement 
to  have  the  holv  mysteries  celebrated  in  all  parish  churches  on  every 
Lord's  Day  ;  because  this  shows  a  great  disposition  in  the  laity  to  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  consequently,  must  animate  the 
zeal  of  their  pastors  to  give  them  such  frequent  opportunities  of  com- 
memorating the  death  and  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

'' '  To  tms  holy  end  and  purpose,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  proper  ar- 
guments to  press  the  duty  of  frequent  communion  upon  the  consciences 
of  men ;  for  all  those  motives  that  persuade  us  to  communicate  at  all, 
ought  to  prevail  upon  us  to  do  it  often ;  and  it  appears  to  me  verj^  plain 
that  no  smcere  Christian,  not  otherwise  lawfully  hindered,  can  iustify 
eoing  out  of  the  church  when  tbe  Christian  Sacrifice  is  celebrated ;  nor 
IS  there  any  pretence  or  excuse  sufficiently  valid  for  a  man  that  is  in 
earnest  with  religion,  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  Holy  Table,  when  the 
heavenly  banquet  is  there  prepared.' " — Pp.  173,  4. 

Respecting  the  work  by  which  Nelson  is  best  known,  *'  A  Com«i 
panion  for  the  Festivals  and  Faats  of  the  Church  of  England,''  Mr. 
Secretan  thus  speaks : — 
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**  This  treatise  forms,  in  short,  a  complete  popular  manaal  of  Anglican 
theology.  In  addition  to  the  topics  which  woald  he  more  obviously 
suggested  hy  the  title  of  the  work,  we  find  our  author  here  explaining 
the  necessity  and  nature  of  revelation,  the  external  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  (which  last  are  vindicated  from  infidel  objections,)  and  the 
internal  evidence  as  displayed  in  the  consistency  of  its  doctrines  and 
the  excellence  of  its  precepts ;  the  use  of  reason  m  religion,  as  discover- 
ing  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  trying  the  evidence  of  that 
which  is  revealed  ;  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  in  its  interpretation ;  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  divinity  and  the  sanctifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  our  Re- 
deemer ;  the  grace  of  holy  baptism,  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  au- 
thority and  benefit  of  confirmation,  and  the  threefold  ministry  of  the 
Church  as  transmitted  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  He  teaches  the 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between  the  hour  of  death  and  of  resur- 
rection ;  he  replies  at  length  to  various  objections  against  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  he  states  the  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  glancing  at  his  friend  Dodwell  s  heterodox  opinion  of  its  natural 
mortality,  and  at  Whiston's  erroneous  explanation  of  the  '  sleep'  of 
death,  a  phrase  in  Scripture,  which  refers,  Nelson  says,  to  the  body  and 
not  to  the  soul;  he  insists  on  the  spiritual  benefits  of  union  with 
Christ  through  His  Church,  and  the  consequent  guilt  of  schism,  or 
causeless  separation  from  its  communion.  Among  more  practical  sub- 
jects,  he  treats  of  the  'efiicacy  of  prayer,  the  indispensable  duty  of  family 
devotion,  and  the  obligation  of  attending  (if  possible)  the  daily  service 
of  the  Church ;  the  nature  of  repentance ;  the  duty  of  reading  Holy 
Scripture,  which  he  vindicates  against  the  restrictions  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  the  practice  of  self-examination  and  religious  meditation  ;  the 
reverence  due  to  holy  places  ;  the  duties  of  sickness,  and  the  danger  of 
a  deathbed  repentance ;  the  obligation  of  rebuking  sin,  and  the  virtues 
of  humility  and  self-denial. 

"  The  arguments  by  which  he  supports  each  point  of  doctrine  are  ge- 
nerally obvious  and  solid,  and  his  practical  reflections  are  just  and  use- 
ful. The  most  prominent  defect  in  this  (as  in  Nelson's  other  writings) 
is  an  entire  absence  of  imagination,  so  that  his  '  Companion'  forms  a 
very  prosaic  '  Christian  Year ;'  and  the  devotions  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter  (except  when  they  are  borrowed  from  his  friends  Ken,  Kettle- 
well,  or  Hickes)  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  tame  and  cold,  and 
to  want  entirely  that  sharpness  of  ejaculation  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  eigmest  prayer.  But  his  rounded  style  and  careful  periods,  unfitted 
as  they  are  for  the  language  of  devotion,  yet  always  cover  solid  sense, 
and  are  not  ill-suited  for  a  manual  of  formal  instruction,  such  as  he 
designed  in  his  '  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  "—Pp.  167,  8. 

We  think  this  is  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  a  book  once  very 
popular,  but  now  little  known,  save  where  it  has  been  handed  down 
as  a  legacy  from  the  past,  in  old  fashioned  Church  families.  Ex- 
cellent as  the  matter  is,  and  well  executed  as  are  his  digests  of 
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ancient  writers^  there  is  certainly,  as  Mr.  Secretan  says,  a  terrible 
lack  of  imagination  about  the  book.  The  devotions  too  partake  of 
the  formality  of  his  day,  and  if  they  never  offend  the  taste  seldom 
reach  the  heart.  But  the  man  who  in  such  an  age  could  throw 
himself  so  heartily  into  the  order  of  the  Christian  year,  who  could 
advocate  the  importance  of  weekly  celebration  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion, and  set  forth  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance  by  us  at  the  present  time,  as 
one  who  in  an  evil  day  boldly  maintained  forgotten  and  unpopular 
truths.     His  heart  at  least  was  in  the  right  place. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Secretan's  book  for  the  details  of  Nel- 
son's life.  They  are  not  many,  nor  very  interesting.  There  is  a  same- 
ness about  the  attendance  at  religious  societies,  which  becomes  after 
a  time  tedious.  More  interesting  are  the  glimpses  Mr.  Secretan  fur- 
nishes of  Nelson  in  private  life,  as  the  good  son,  the  tender  husband, 
the  affectionate  relative,  the  staunch  friend,  and  what  has  especially 
struck  us  in  reading  these  pages,  the  thorough  gentleman.  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  transcribe  the  long  letter  to  his  cousin,  6. 
Hanger,  on  his  departure  for  Smyrna.  It  is  rather  prolix,  but  full 
of  sound  and  affectionate  advice;  a  manual  of  sober  piety  and 
common  sense.  Interest  in  his  friends,  and  great  power  of  at- 
tracting them  to  him,  seem  to  have  been  qualities  possessed  by 
Nelson  in  a  high  degree.  He  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  friend 
he  once  made,  and  the  friendships  he  formed  lasted  in  spite  of 
differences  on  many  important  points.  Staunch  adherent  as  he  was 
of  the  deprived  Bishops,  nevertheless  Tillotson  died  in  his  arms. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Nelson  would  take  an  active  lead  in 
all  good  works  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  The  copious  ex- 
tracts Mr.  Secretan  has  given  from  the  journals  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  if 
as  we  said  above,  a  little  tedious,  show  this,  and  evidence  the  great 
amount  of  personal  service  Nelson  rendered,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  of  money  he  expended  in  good  works.  How  in  advance  of 
his  age  he  was,  the  table  of  Desideranda  drawn  up  by  him  (Vide 
pp.  147 — 160)  shows.  There  is  scarcely  a  want  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  supply,  which  was  not  felt  by  Nelson.  Hospitals  for 
the  incurable,  penitentiaries,  religious  houses,  ragged  schools, 
Suffragan  Bishops,  Diocesan  Colleges  for  training  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,^  all  points  towards  which  the  awakening  of  our  own 
days  is  tending,  were  sketched  out  for  us  a  hundred  years  ago. 
We  are  not  the  first  who  have  seen  the  terrible  shortcomings  of 
our  Church,  nor  the  first  who  have  tried  to  amend  them. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  biography  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  a  man  who  in  a  barren  and  dry  land  sought  for  and 
found  communion  with  his  Saviour,  when  all  around  him  seemed 
dead  and  cold,  or  at  the  best  decently  respectable.     It  may  do  us 

>  Among  other  advantages  of  theological  colleges.  Nelson  enumerates  the  Ctergj 
**  being  particularly  directed  how  to  receive  clinical  cof^feasioru.** 
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good  to  remember  that  God  has  never  "  left  Himself  without  wit- 
nessy^^i^'and  that  our  present  difficulties  are  not  greater  than  those 
against  which  Nelson  struggled.  Suspected  by  the  government, 
with  small  encouragement  from  their  spiritual  rulers,  sometimes  in 
opposition  to  them,  with  little  sympathy  from  the  body  of  the 
Clergy,  obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disliked  by  the 
nation  at  large,  Nelson  and  his  friends  went  quietly  on,  "  doing 
what  little  good  they  could,'^^  and  founding  schools,  establishing 
societies,  boldly  witnessing  for  unpopular  truths,  and  in  the  midst 
of  ungodliness  and  vice  delivering  their  own  souls.  Much  of  their 
work  has  lasted,  and  will  last,  and  now  we  are  called  to  complete 
what  they  left  undone.  Time  may  bring  about  changes  in  the 
mode  of  expressing  truth,  the  theological  statements  of  one  age  seem 
meagre  to  another,  or  the  devotions  of  one  generation  unsuited  to 
that  which  succeeds ;  but  the  principles  for  which  Nelson  con- 
tended, the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  its 
propitiatory  and  sacrificial  character,  are  true  principles  underlying 
in  every  age  all  true  revivals,  and  independent  of  the  forms  of 
advocacy  their  defenders  may  employ. 

The  due  order  of  the  Church's  seasons,  we  mav  say  the  necessity 
of  such  observances  to  ensure  the  ''  whole  counsel  of  God"  coining 
before  the  people,  was  another  point  dear  to  Nelson's  heart ;  and  if 
he  failed  to  see  some  of  its  more  hidden  beauties,  and  his  ear  caught 
not  some  of  the  more  secret  harmonies  of  the  Christian  cycle, 
nevertheless  he  helped  to  keep  alive  its  observance ;  and  to  him,  his 
friends,  and  his  books,  we  owe  it  that  the  due  observance  of  fast 
and  festival  has  never  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  we  can  appeal  to  the  past  as  witnessing  for  us.  These 
are  great  things  for  one  man  to  have  done;  and  his  books,  if  they 
have  no  more  work  to  do,  have  done  a  great  deal.  No  mode  of 
stating  truth  (save  the  Creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church)  can  last  for 
ever.  Our  books  of  devotion,  our  theological  treatises,  our  manuals 
of  devotion,  will  in  time  share  the  fate  of  Nelson,  and  be  called 
obsolete.  They  too  will  be  superseded  by  others  said  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Church  of  the  day.  But  the 
great  bond  of  union  which  binds  us  all  together,  the  great  deposit 
of  CathoUc  truth  which  it  was  his  boast  to  maintain,  can  never 
become  obsolete,  can  never  be  superseded.  May  we  according  to 
our  light,  as  he  according  to  his,  maintain  as  carefully,  as  manfully, 
and  as  heartily,  the  precious  charge. 

We  would  wish  in  conclusion  to  thank  Mr.  Secretan  for  the  very 
painstaking  biography  of  this  good  man  which  he  has  produced.  It 
has  evidently  been  a. labour  of  love  with  him,  and  he  has  col- 
lected much  information  respecting  Nelson  and  his  cotempora- 
ries.  Several  of  the  letters  have  never  been  published  before,  and 
perhaps  the  natural  fondness  of  the  biographer  attaches  more  im- 

^  Vide  frontispiece. 
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portance  to  them  than  is  warranted  by  their  contents.  But  his 
evident  intention  is  to  let  Nelson  speak  for  himself^  to  set  him  be- 
fore us  as  he  appeared  to  his  circle  of  relations  and  friends.  In 
this  he  has  been  very  successful^  and  we  may  congratulate  him  on 
being  the  first  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land all  that  is  known  of  the  holy  life  and  holy  death  of  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  earnest  of  her  lay-sons. 


RAWLINSON'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

(Concluded  from  page  81.^ 

To  return ;  the  first  point  of  the  internal  evidence  discussed  is 
the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament :  Strauss  has 
connected  the  alleged  oracular  testimony  of  the  Gospel  with  the  titles 
which  they  bear^  so  that  if  the  latter  be  found  an  addition  of  later 
times,  then  the  eye-witnessing  is  of  no  repute.  In  answer  to  all 
this,  it  is  shown  that  the  authorship  is  clearer  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  than  in  almost  any  of  the  works  of  classical  antiquity, 
that  the  genuineness  of  these  sacred  books  rests  not  upon  their 
titles  alone,  ^^  but  in  the  unanimous  consent  of  ancient  writers, 
and  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  the  first  ages.^^^  The 
general  question  of  the  headings  of  MSS.  is  then  treated  of,  and 
the  reason  why  the  book  of  Psalms  having  vague  titles  affixed  to 
many  of  its  contents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
other  false  statements  made  by  Strauss  "  that  the  most  reputable 
authors  amongst  the  Jews  and  early  Christians,  published  their 
works  with  the  substitution  of  venerated  names,  without  an  idea 
that  they  were  guilty  of  falsehood  or  fraud  by  so  doing,''  is  dis- 
proven  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospels  is  settled  by  an  appeal  to  S.  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  SS.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Justin,  to  Bishop 
Papias,  and  to  Origen.  Taking  the  Gospels  in  detail,  S.  John 
mentions  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  ^'  he  that  saw  it  /'  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke  mutually  confirm  each 
other,  and  both  SS.  John  and  Luke  are  their  own  chronologists. 
If  we  grant  the  authenticity  of  the  third  Gospel,  that  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  necessarily  follows,  for,  "  the  first  three  Gospels  belong 
so  entirely  to  the  same  school  of  thought,  and  the  same  type  and 
stage  of  language,  that  on  critical  grounds  they  must  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  contemporaries,^'  the  general  agreement  combined 
with  the  minute  difference  in  detail  marks  the  independent  author- 
ship. Mr.  Rawlinson  rightly  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  we  have 
four  lives  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  that  they  mutually  confirm 
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each  other,  so  that  take  away  even,  the  inspiration  of  the  Evange- 
lists, and  we  have  four  credible  histories  supported  by  mutual 
testimony.  Then  comes  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  confirming 
the  Gospels  in  all  the  leading  events  of  our  Blessed  Lobd^s  life, 
and  these  confirming  S.  Paul's  Epistles  again,  which  in  their  turn, 
witness  to  both  the  Acts  and  the  Gospels ;  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  forming  one  continuous  and  successively  confirmatory 
history.  As  opposed  to  the  whole  being  the  production  of  a 
mythic  age,  the  writers  of  this  time  are  named,  such  as  Dionysius^ 
Diodorus,  Livy,  Yelleius  Faterculus,  Plutarch,  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  Tacitus ;  a  time  of  written  records,  and  flourishing  historical 
literature.  While  Josephus  was  writing  his  history,  the  New  Tes- 
tament documents  were  being  formed.  We  are  in  a  dilemma,  all 
evidence  is  dead  against  us,  if  we  attempt  to  reduce  Christian 
history  to  a  myth ;  a  sheer  imposture  is  the  only  resource  left  to 
us,  but  such  an  imposture  is  contradicted  by  all  evidence,  internal 
and  external,  sacred  or  profane,  evidence  similar  to  that  upon 
which  with  thankfulness  we  learn  the  lessons  of  ancient  history, 
and  commune  with  the  minds  of  the  great  ones  whose  race  of  life 
has  preceded  ours  by  so  many  centuries.  It  remains  then  that 
"  we  must  accept  the  documents  as  at  once  genuine,  and  authentic. 
The  writers  declare  to  ns  that  which  they  have  heard  and  seen. 
They  were  believed  by  thousands  of  their  contemporaries,  on  the 
spot  where  they  stated  the  most  remarkable  of  the  events  to  have 
taken  place,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time,  they  could  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  those  events.'^  ^ 

The  principal  adversaries  to  Christianity  who  furnish  us  with 
external  evidence  of  the  truth  of  its  historical  basis,  are,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  Pliny,  Hadrian,  Epictetus,  Philo,  and  above  all,  Jose- 
phus, for  his  indirect  testimony  is  valuable  in  the  extreme.  The 
main  heads  of  this  evidence,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  consist 
in  the  political  condition  of  Palestine,  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
Jews,  the  Greek  and  Roman  status  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy;  the  civil  governors  at  Rome,  Palestine,  &;c. ;  and  lastly,  in 
the  mention  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  decree  of  Augustus, 
the  taxing  of  Cyrenius,  the  rebellion  of  Theudas,  and  the  famine  in 
the  days  of  Claudius.  The  fact  that  such  evidence  is  incidental 
and  secondary  is  much  to  be  insisted  upon ;  but  that  no  account  of 
the  miracles,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lobd  has 
reached  us  from  profane  sources,  is  only  what  we  should  expect. 
And  lastly,  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  *' a  forced  and  studied 
reticence^'  be  not  a  reticence  that  so  far  from  being  indicative  of 
ignorance,  implies  only  too  much  knowledge,  and  indicates  con- 
cealment as  the  best  policy  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  facts  so 
unpleasant  in  themselves  to  the  heathen  mind..  Negative  argu- 
ments are  at  best,  we  think,  not  much  to  be  depended  upon ;  we 
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may  admit  that  Pausanias  is  ^' observant/'^  and  Dio  ''copious/^  and 
Arrian  ^^  exact/^  that  the  stoical  Epictetus  must  have  been  charmed 
with  the  Constance  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  that  the  passage 
in  which  Josephus  makes  mention  of  ^' Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ^'  being  spurious,  he,  like  the  others,  purposely  avoided  all 
mention  of  Christianity  and  its  teachers,  and  yet  we  may  be  unwilling 
to  build  any  definite  doctrine  upon  this  silence.  The  honourable 
mention  of  the  "Acts  of  Pilate  ^^  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  shows  his  rever- 
ence for  the  historical  records  of  Christian  antiquity ;  at  all  events, 
he  accepts  the  testimony  on  their  behalf  adduced  by  S.  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  but  recites  a  theory  of  the  late  Professor  Burton^s,  that 
as  those  acts  were  not  published,  the  early  Christians  probably 
learned  their  contents  from  some  members  of  the  imperial  household. 
Of  course  this  worthless  supposition  tends  to  undervalue  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers  on  this  subject,  their  knowledge  being  im- 
perfect and  second-handed.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr. 
BawUnson  in  his  application  of  contemporary  to  the  details  of  New 
Testament  narrative,  which  he  says  "  falls  into  no  error  in  treating 
of  the  period,  it  marks  incidentally  and  without  effort  or  pretension 
the  various  changes  in  the  civil  government,  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Herod  the  Great,  the  partition  of  his  dominion  among  his  sons, 
the  reduction  of  Judaea  to  the  condition  of  a  Bx>man  province,  while 
Galilee,  Itursea,  and  Trachonitis  continued  under  native  princes; 
the  restoration  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Palestine  in  the  person  of 
Agrippa  the  First,  and  the  final  reduction  of  the  whole  under 
Roman  rule,  and  re-establishment  of  procurators  as  the  civil  heads, 
while  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  superintendence  was  exercised  by 
Agrippa  the  Second.'*^ 

On  the  "  taxing^*  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  is  supported  by 
Savigny,  Josephus  gives  a  full  account.  Mr.  Rawlinson  explains  S. 
Luke's  discrepancy  as  to  the  time  of  Cyrenius  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  Whiston  and  Prideaux,  viz.,  that  the  enrolment,  though 
designed  by  the  Emperor,  was  not  fully  executed  till  ten  years  after 
the  decree  had  gone  forth.  The  disturbance  of  Theudas,  and  the 
"  uproar**  of  the  Egyptian  who  led  the  4,000  murderers  into  the 
wilderness,  are  incidents  both  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  the 
famine  in  the  days  of  Claudius  claims  the  additional  testimony  of 
Dio,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  The  lecturer  concludes  by  saying 
that  the  Gospel  history  must  be  received  as  what  the  Church  has 
always  believed  it  to  be,  the  truth ;  he  quotes  S.  Ambrose  as  saying, 
"  Veritas  omnis  in  evangelio  continetur,*'^  and  S.  Irensus'  con- 
viction that  '^Evangelistse  habuerunt  perfectam  agnitionem;  quibus 
si  quis  non  assentit,  spernit  quidem  participes  Domini,  spernit  et 
ipsum  Christum,  spernit  et  Patrem.*** 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  last  lecture  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  early  Christian  converts  proves  that  his  knowledge  has  been 
I  P.  231.  «  P.  239.  *  Tom.  I.  p.  1206.  *  Lib.  iii.  1. 
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derived  in  great  part  from  the  actaal  perusal  of  their  own  writings. 
He  remarks  with  proper  feeling  upon  Faley's  neglect  of  them,  and 
Butler's  concise  appellation  of  them  as  the  ''first  converts/'  regret- 
ting that  Lardner  alone  makes  use  of  their  valuable  materials.  He 
shows  too  how  valuable  their  testimony -would  have  been,  had  they 
continued  in  a  heathen  state ;  he  refutes  the  obiection  urged  both 
by  Cehus  and  Strauss,  that  they  were  too  unlearned,  rightly  to 
appreciate  literary  evidence.  A  confutation  of  an  erroneous  ex- 
tension and  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  i.  6  next  occurs,  the  very 
example  of  S.  Paul,  S.  Dionysius  Areopagita,  and  of  Erastus  being 
sufficient  to  prove  that  at  all  events  some  wise,  some  noble,  some 
mighty  were  called.  He  then  continues,  ''the  early  Christiana 
furnished  for  their  number  a  considerable  body  of  writers,  and 
these  writers  will  bear  comparison  in  respect  of  every  intellectual 
qualification  with  the  best  heathen  authors  of  the  period.  Justin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Clement,  would  have  been 
reckoned  authors  of  eminence,  had  they  not  been  '  Fathers,'  and  are 
at  least  as  good  evidence  for  the  historical  facts  of  the  age  immedi- 
ately preceding  their  own,  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dio.''^  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  this  statement  wiUi  the  following  assertion  of  a 
gentleman,  who  however  highly  gifted  in  other  r^qpects,  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  his  knowledge  of  the  Fathers.  "  Tne  society  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively,  in  the  first  instance  of  the  lower  orders, 
chiefly  of  slaves  and  freed  men,  and  which  for  three  centuries 
numbered  none  among  its  converts  of  commanding  intellect,  com- 
pared with  the  poets,  historians^  and  philosophers,  who  stiU  headed 
the  literature  of  the  Roman  empire.''^  Certainly  the  former  tutor 
of  University,  does  differ  from  the  late  tutor  of  Exeter  College,  in 
his  comparative  estimate  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ;  and  there 
may  be  a  Canon  of  Christchurch  who  would  not  subscribe  this 
statement  either. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  takes  his  evidence  from  the  beginning,  and 
commences  with  the  Epistle  of  S.  Barnabas ;  judging  from  his 
tone  in  the  text,  and  the  references  with  which  we  are  supplied  in 
the  note,  his  own  opinion  seems  to  incline  to  the  orthodox  view  of 
it  taken  by  Dr.  Lee,  and  to  reject  the  assumptions  of  M.  Bunsen 
and  Professor  Norton.  However  in  that  epistle  are  found  allusions 
to  the  miracles  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  Apostles,  and  their  num- 
ber, and  appointment:  the  chief  incidents  in  His  passion,  His 
resurrection  on  the  third  day.  His  ascension  into  heaven.  The 
First  Epistle  of  S.  Clement  is  then  taken  up,  and  a  short  but  able 
analysis  of  its  bearings  upon  the  case  in  point  is  given.  S. 
Clement,  in  this  analysis,  seems  to  refer  more  to  the  sufferings  and 
examples  of  the  Saints  than  to  the  one  great  Exemplar  of  all,  and 
this  idea  is  confirmed  more  and  more  as  one  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  text  itself.  The  evil  effects  of  envy  and  sedition  are  ex- 
1  p.  269.  «  Dr.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Corinth.  Vol.  I.,  p.  60. 
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hibited  firsts  then  the  contrary  examples  of  Abraham^  Lot^  l^ahab  ; 
of  the  prophets  Elijah^  and  Elisha,  and  Ezekiel^  and  David ;  finally 
he  calls  the  martyrologies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  ri  ymaia  uroSt/y- 
fMcra  ir^;  yivfa;  ^f^ovy  the  Apostles  themselves  being  ol  ^9Xi|r«» 
ynofjLtvat  lyyivrot.  On  the  Ignatian  Controversy  Mr.  Bawlinson 
does  not  speak  definitely.  He  is  afraid  to  commit  himself  to  the 
views  on  this  question  maintained  by  Professors  Blunt^  Jacobson^ 
and  Hefele.  He  says  when  describing  the  discovery  of  the  Nitrian 
MS.,  that  it ''  has  induced  some  learned  ones  of  our  own  day  to  adopt 
the  view  that  even  the  shorter  Greek  recension  is  largely  interpolated, 
and  that  nothing  beyond  the  three  Epistles  of  the  Syriac  version  can 
be  depended  upon  as  certainly  written  by  the  Antiochian  Bishop/' 
An  historical  summary  of  the  seven  genuine  Epistles  is  then  given, 
and  afterwards  the  testimony  of  the  mutilated  Syriac  fragments  is 
added  up.  We  regret  to  see  this  truckling  in  such  a  manly  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  faith  as  Mr.  Bawlinson  has  put  forth.  When 
time  has  cleared  up,  as  most  assuredly  it  will,  the  mist  that  hangs 
over  Mr.  Gureton^s  reputation  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  then  his  Syriac 
fragments  will  cease  to  create  an  Ignatian  controversy. 

S.  Polycarp*s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  abounds  with  allusions 
to  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  letter  which  S.  Irenseus  wrote  to  Florinus 
tells  us  how  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Smyrna  used  to  converse  with 
S.  John  EvangeUst  concerning  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  ^'  Shepherd^'  of  S.  Hermas  is  also  taken,  of  limited  ex-i 
tent,  owing  to  the  all^orical  nature  of  the  treatise;  we  are  sorry  to 
see  these  words  in  the  text  of  the  lecture,  "  there  are  reasons  for 
assigning  it  to  a  later  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  who  was  the 
ninth  Bishop  of  Bome.^'^  This  comes  of  believing  in  the  Murator- 
ian  fragment,  falsely  ascribed  to  S.  Hegesippus,  and  backed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Alford,  Bunsen,  and  Norton.  The 
Apologetic  Age  is  treated  of  next — the  writings  of  Quadratus  and 
S.  Justin,  the  testimonies  of  this  latter  Father  occupy  a  note  com- 
prising four  closely  printed  pages,  and  are  skilfully  grouped  under 
twenty-five  heads.  Further  than  this  Mr.  Bawlinson  thinks  it  use- 
less to  proceed,  and  looking  back  on  the  Patristic  evidence  adduced 
and  feeling  critically  its  immeasurable  value,  it  seems  distressing  to 
have  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bawlinson's  remark,  that 
what  to  us  appears  so  certain,  is  a  doubtful  point  with  many  who 
^^  regard  the  early  infancy  of  Christianity  as  a  dim  and  shadowy 
cloud-land,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  figures  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  moving  uncertainly  amid  the  general  dark- 


ness 


W2 


The  book  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  another  kind, 
and  when  the  Roman  Catacombs,  the  monumental  remains  of  early 
Christian  times  have  told  their  tale,  Mr.  Bawlinson's  task  is  ac- 
complished.   A  brave  witness  does  he  make  out  of  those  old  sepul- 
»  P.  275.  »  P.  281. 
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chres,  and  their  spoils  in  the  Vatican  gallery.  Pompeii  and  Her- 
cnlaneum  are  not  more  to  the  pagan  worlds  than  are  these  mighty 
relics  of  the  dead  to  the  Ante-Constantinean  Ghnrch.  Was  Tacitas 
correct  when  he  called  the  Christians  of  his  day  an  '*  ingens  multi- 
tudo^'  ?  The  Catacombs  extend  over  nine  hundred  miles  of  streets ; 
and  contain  seven  millions  of  graves,  implying,  if  they  were  filled  in 
four  hundred  years,  an  average  population  of  from  five  to  seven  hun* 
dred  thousand  Christians.  Were  the  early  Christians  exposed  to 
much  danger  and  suffering  f  In  the  Catacomb  tomb  is  found  a  phial, 
red  with  the  martyr's  blood,  and  the  wall  bears  the  palm-branch, 
and  the  inscription  tells  the  tale  of  tortured  death.  Now  and  then 
the  dirge  rises  high,  •'  0  tempora  infausta !  Parum  vixit  qui  vixit 
in  Christianis  temporibus/'  It  does  not  matter  much,  the  same 
inscriotion  records  the  unquenched  hope,  *'  Tandem  in  ccelo  corrus'^ 
cantr  What  of  the  doctrine  of  these  early  Believers?  "The 
Christian  is  not  dead — he  *  rests'  or  '  sleeps' — he  is  not  buried,  but 
^  deposited'  ('  dormit,'  ^  quiescit'  *  depositus  est')  and  he  is  always  '  at 
peace'  (^  in  pace.')"*  The  Anchor,  the  Phoenix,  and  the  Peacock, 
are  the  early  Resurrection  symbols.  The  Cross,  the  emblem  of  Sal- 
vation, is  in  the  Catacombs  found  everywhere,  and  the  •  Good 
Shepherd'  oft  repeated.  Scenes  too  are  added  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which  prove,  the  early  Christian's  belief  in  the 
historical  narrative  of  the  Bible.  What  more  do  we  want  to  ask 
the  Catacombs?  But  a  final  question.  The  Gospel  talks  of 
"  mighty  works,"  and  SS.  Justin,  Irenseus,  Theophilus,  with  Ter- 
tullian  and  Minutius  Felix,  all  vouch  for  the  miraculous  power 
which  was  invested  in  the  Primitive  Church,  a  power  that  triumphed 
over  sword,  cross,  stake,  and  the  wild-beasts, — a  power  bound  up 
inseparably  with  the  veracity  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  which 
overcame  all  prejudices  of  education,  and  which  was  tested  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  converts.  The  belief  of  the  early  Church 
was  no  passive  creed — she  had  ten  most  bloody  persecutions,  yet 
"the  Church  counted  her  Martyrs  by  thousands."  The  Catacombs 
too,  bear  witness  to  miracles.  All  this  history  taken  into  the 
account,  forms  a  long  story  without  variation.  A  contrast  to  the 
fluctuating,  multiform  myth,  including  miracles  without  grotesque- 
ness,  and  details  which  the  mythic  element  scorns  to  notice — ^a 
story  that  gives  God  His  grace,  and  man  his  dignity,  unites  heaven 
with  earth  in  an  unbroken  tie  :  a  story  told  at  first  by  type  and 
prophecy,  and  then  by  history  wonderfully  concentrated  round 
the  Person  of  Him,  of  Whom  they  that  bear  their  true  testimony, 
say  that  they  have  heard,  seen,  "  which  their  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  op  Life,  that  was  manifested  unto  them — while  that 
which  they  have  seen  and  heard,  that  also  declare  they  unto  us." 

'  P.  287. 
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Legends  and  Lyrics:    a  Book  of  Verse^.    By  ApijLAmB  ^nnk 
Procter.     Fourth  Edition.     liondon  :  Bell  and  Paldy. 

The  fact  that  this  pleasing  volume  h^  reached  a  fourth  edition 
is  a  tolerably  sure  evidence  of  \i^  intrinsic  merits.  The  autho- 
ress— the  daughter  of  a  well-kqown  poet,  who  has  written  much 
under  the  nomme  de  plume  of  Barry  Cori^wall-rcontributed  a 
considerable  number  of  the  versus  here  collected,  to  Housebofd 
Words,  wheye  they  are  si^id  to  have  gained  a  wide  circle  of  ar- 
dent admirers.  Both  th^ir  tone  and  character  are  such  as  to 
render  them  not  only  fully  deserving  of  that  approbation  and 
success,  but  also  of  reproduction  in  a  more  permanent  shape. 

One  manifest  c^use  of  this  success  lies  upon  their  very  sur- 
face, Miss  Procter's  verses  are  free  from  any  pedantic  a^ecta- 
tions,  and  are  thoroughly  intelligible.  She  evidently  aims  at 
being  plain  instead  of  obscure  :  moreover,  there  is  a  devotional 
tone  pervading  the  great  majority  of  the  poems,  which  is  quite 
calculated  to  render  them  attractive  and  acceptable  to  many 
yrho  would  not  be  found  reckoned  atpongst  readers  of  poetry  in 
general. 

If  there  is  one  faqlt  mo^e  than  another  which  is  manifest  in  so 
much  tiiat  is  published  under  the  title  of  poetry  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  that  straining  after  vagueness,  which  few  can  fail  to 
^ave  observed.  Some  writers  seem  to  imagine  that  unintelli- 
gibility  and  originality  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  the  more 
tnoroughly  an  idea  is  draped  in  a  swaddling  clothes  of  words, 
the  more  beautiful  its  appearance  will  be,  when  the  public  are 
invited  in  to  look  at  it.  Imitators  of  the  Poet  Laureate  too 
frequently  err  in  this  particular :  until  so-called  "  poems ''  are 
published,  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  versified  puzzles, 
*'  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

But  while  this  is  a  palpable  and  wide-spread  error  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  not  lacking  faults  on  the  other.  When  Mr. 
Wordsworth  first  wrote,  the  most  stilted  aiFectations  were  ac- 
cepted as  sublime,  and  the  Muse  as  it  were  walked  in  brocaded 
satin  and  powdered  hair.  Phyllis  sat  on  a  thymy  bank,  while 
somebody  else  played  a  tune  for  her  satisfaction  on  a  Pandean 
pipe ;  or  else  the  Popian  couplet  was  repeated  ad  infinitum,  to 
dress  up  the  most  ordinary  morality  and  the  most  commonplace 
thoughts.  Nature  was  altogether  ignored;  so  that  the  Lake 
school  had  enough  to  do.  However,  their  work,  though  great, 
was  accomplished,  and  now  a  natural  and  simple  style  is  in  the 
ascendant.    But  there  is  even  a  danger  here.     Just  as  every  ad- 
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vantage  has  a  corresponding  disadvantage,  so  does  every  style 
of  poetry  stand  a  chance  of  becoming  in  time  grotesque  and  ex- 
aggerated. Even  simplicity  may  descend  ;  and  the  interval  be- 
tween it  and  absurdity  is  by  no  means  great. 

But  Miss  Procter  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  happy  mean, 
and  to  have  entirely  avoided  both  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
verse-makers.  Her  poems  are  simple^  unaffected,  clear  in  their 
meaning  and  admirable  in  their  tone  and  spirit.  Even  where 
religious  sentiments  are  not  distinctly  prominent,  the  under- 
current of  thought  is  invariably  good  and  true. 

That  this  is  so,  our  readers  we  trust  will  learn  for  themselves, 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume.  "  One  by  one  "—remind- 
ing us  6f  Loii^fellow,  though  no  imitation — is  a  poem  of  great 
simplicity  and  power ;  **  Tfue  Honours  '*  and  "  A  Woman's 
Question^'  deserve  similar  praise.  "  Life  and  D6ath,*'  likewise^ 
is  a  pleasing  composition^  and  the  same  may  be  sbiid  with  tlruth 
of  "Waiting,''  and  a  "  Cradle  Song  of  the  Pooir." 

The  poem  "  Give  Me  thy  heart''  is  one  of  a  more  distinctively 
religious  character,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  author's  deep 
and  sound  principles.  The  objective  and  subjective  in  such  a 
production  are  often  difficult  t6  blend,  but  here  we  see  how 
harmoniously  and  well  each  ac^cords  with  each. 

"  The  Wayside  Tree,"  is  a  pOem  of  great  sweetness,  and  dis* 
plays  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  the  gem  of  the 
entire  volilme  is  "A  Little  Longer/' (p.  191,)  from  which,  ad 
we  have  not  rodm  for  the  whole,  we  will  not  qu6te  a  fragmieht; 
but  content  ourselves  with  again  reboihmending  the  book  to  oUr 
reader's  attention. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  cannot  pass  by  one  or  two  manifest 
defects  which  occasionally  meet  the  eye  in  perusing  the  volume. 
The  prominent  one  is  a  certain  carelessness  in  regard  to  rhythm 
and  rhyme>  which  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided.  "  Pain  "  and 
"noted"  hardly  correspond,  though  we  find  them  at  p.  13 L 
There  is  a  similar  irregularity  of  metre  at  p.  202.  The  same  is 
manifest  in  the  use  of  "afraid"  and  ** spinning"  at  p;  142* 
Nor  can  we  approve  6f  making  "  hours"  a  two-syllabled  word, 
^  is  done  at  p.  198  to  let  it  rhyme  with  "  showelfs."  The  pre- 
sence of  such  slips  of  the  pen  and  dibfects  only  make  the  general 
ease  and  flow  of  the  poem  more  manifest,  but  still  they  are  de- 
fects, and  ought  not  to  havie  appeared.  We  do  not  write  this  in 
a  carping  spirit^  but  in  order  to  call  the  author^s  attention  to  the 
point,  that  for  the  iFuture>  such  may  be  carefully  avoided. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

frorf**  prohibition  of  the  Marriage  toith  a  deceased  wifis  Sister  {her, 
xviii.  6)  not  to  be  set  aside  by  an  inference  from  a  restriction  of 
polygamy  among  the  Jews.    (Lev.  xviii.   16.)     Bj  the  Rev.  E.  B. 

PUSEY. 

This  pamphlet  is  of  great  value  as  exhihiting  the  real  character  of  the 
Divine  Prohibition.  Dr.  M^CauPs  plea  on  behalf  of  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  has  been  met  by  a  very  able  letter  which  the  Mar- 
riage Law  Defence  Association  have  put  forth.  The  fallacies  which  are 
mixed  up  with  all  the  details  of  his  argument  are  well  pointed  out  by 
it.  Dr.  Pusey's  object  is  to  show  the  force  of  the  general  command  of 
God  not  to  contract  marriage  with  those  who  are  near  of  kin  whether 
by  consanguinity  or  afBnity.  This  more  general  consideration  is  a 
most  important  one.  If  Goo  has  forbidden  the  whole  class  of  marriages 
to  which  this  belongs,  it  matters  little  whether  He  has  specified  this 
particular  instance  amongst  the  examples  which  He  has  given  for  the 
illustration  of  that  prohibition.  Dr.  Pusey  assumes  that  the  text,  '*  a 
woman  to  her  sister,''  is  to  be  taken  of  sisters  and  not  merely  as  mean- 
ing two  women.  Thus  far  he  is  agreed  with  Dr.  M'Caul.  But  he 
shows  by  a  consideration  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology  that  "  the  flesh  of 
his  flesh/'  to  which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  approach  by  the  previous 
(sixth)  verse  of  the  chapter,  must  include  not  only  blood  relationship 
but  the  relations  of  the  wife.  From  a  general  command  of  God  we 
have  no  right  to  make  deductions  because  He  has  not  appended  a  com- 
mentary coextensive  with  all  its  bearings.  However,  in  addition  to 
this  certain  general  prohibition,  Dr.  Pusey  shows  that  the  limitation  of 
the  subsequent  text  makes  the  imagined- to-be-implied  permission  very 
doubtful.  While  he  accepts  the  reading  "  a  woman  to  her  sister,"  as 
meaning  two  sisters,  he  shows  that  the  words  ''so  long  as  she  livetb," 
may  apply  just  as  much  to  the  surviving  sister  as  to  the  deceased  one. 
The  argument  at  least  holds  as  good  for  .the  permanent  as  for  the  limited 
prohibition.  The  idea  of  a  husband  wishing  her  to  be  out  of  the  way  ia 
order  that  he  might  marry  a  sister  who  had  been  necessarily  brought  into 
dose  intimacy  with  him,  would  be  just  as  harassing  to  a  wife  amongst 
ourselves,  as  the  taking  of  her  sister  to  be  one  of  his  many  wives  could 
be  if  polygamy  were  allowed.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of 
the  argument  when  taken  the  other  way.  A  second  wife  is  a  natural 
cause  of  vexation ;  but  a  wife  who  is  a  sister  could  be  no  more  a  vexation 
than  another.  If  Leah  and  Rachel  quarrelled,  so  also  did  Peninnah 
and  Hannah.  The  special  vexation  to  a  wife  must  rather  consist  in  the 
idea  of  the  consummation  of  a  contemplated  marriage  depending  upon 
her  own  removal  as  a  necessary  preliminary.  She  can  safely  trust  the 
brotherly  regard  which  unites  her  husband  and  her  sister  if  she  knows 
that  after  her  own  death  her  sister  will  be  to  her  husband  a  sister  still 
as  long  as  she  liveth.  She  may  find  comfort  then  in  looking  to  her 
sister  as  the  protectress  of  children  whom  she  may  leave  against  the 
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possible  oppression  of  an  unkind  stepmother,  without  any  vexing  fear 
that  perhaps  the  sister  she  has  hitherto  loved  mav  be  changed  into  the 
mother  of  a  family  having  claims  inconsistent  with  her  own  children's 
welfare.  Dr.  Pusey  shows  very  fully  that  the  words  of  8.  Basil  upon 
whose  incompleteness  a  great  argument  has  been  built,  are  really  a 
plain  assertion  of  the  general  practice  of  the  Church. 

"  Local  customs,"  he  says,  '*  there  were,  but  not  in  matters  of  this  grave 
character.  No  local  custom  could  have  this  binding  force.  Those  customs 
alone  had  binding  force  which  the  whole  Church  everywhere  inherited  from 
the  Apostles.  Such  customs  were  binding  upon  each  because  they  were  bind- 
ing upon  all.  Such  custom^  S.  Basil  elsewhere  refers  to,  which  prevailing 
everywhere  had  no  human  or  assignable  origin ;  no  date  of  their  introduction 
could  be  discovereii ;  they  were  part  of  the  common  unwritten  law  or  practice 
of  the  Church.  No  '  dark  ages'  had  then  intervened  in  which  their  history 
could  be  lost.  If  they  had  had  a  beginning  short  of  the  Apostles,  that  be- 
ginning must  have  been  known.  They  must  have  had  a  history ;  they  must 
have  spread  from  one  part  of  the  Church  to  another,  and  this  their  known 
origin  would  have  attested  their  novelty.  When  those  customs  were  not  at- 
tested by  Holy  Scripture,  they  were  not  essential  to  the  faith.  For  Holy 
Scripture  contained  the  whole  faith.  But  when  they  related  to  what  was 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  then,  since  these  traditions  were  of  Apostolic 
origin,  they  gave  Apostolic  sanction  to  that  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
they  attested." 

As  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the  law  Dr.  Pusey  writes  with 
much  force. — 

"  It  is  no  hardship  for  a  man  to  choose  his  second  wife  out  of  all  but  the 
jiear  relations  of  the  first.  It  is  hard  on  all  besides,  that  neither  may  the 
sisters  of  the  wife  be  any  longer  sisters,  nor  (for  it  follows)  the  brothers  of 
the  husband  any  longer  brothers,  nor  (for  it  follows  consistently)  the  brother's 
or  sister's  daughter  stand  in  any  relation  to  the  brother.  The  abolition  of 
this  law  would  narrow  the  circle  of  ailection  which  God  wills  to  expand.  God 
willed  by  marriage  (besides  its  other  intermediate  ends)  to  interlace  the  whole 
of  society  by  the  fine  network  of  human  affections.  He  willed  to  conjoin  not 
individuals  only  but  families  binding  together  at  all  those  different  points  of 
closer  union,  all  connected  with  each  pair  whom  He  makes  one.  And  so  as 
new  centres  are  continually  formed  by  each  new  marriage  He  unites  together 
the  threads  of  human  love  in  a  new  bond,  and  the  love  which  concentrated 
more  intensely  in  the  husband  or  wife,  expan^ds  again  towards  the  whole  family 
of  each.  Love  is  enlarged  in  each, — and  all  society  is  pervaded  and  bound 
together  by  these  countless  ties." 


Eucharistic  Litanies:  from  Ancient  Sources.     By  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A.     London  i  Masters.     1860. 

The  Litanic  type  of  prayer,— especially  in  those  forms  of  urgent  plead- 
ing for  deliverance  from  dreaded  evil  by  the  virtue  of  our  Lord's  me- 
diatorial work,  which  have  been  dear  to  Western  Christendom  since  the 
days  of  S.  Mamertus, — possesses  so  singular  a  capacity  for  stirring  the 
depths  of  devotional  feeling,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  sway  which 
it  nas  exercised  over  Catholic  hearts  for  many  centuries.  In  many  a 
dark  day,  as  Hooker  says,  it  has  been  "  the  very  stay  and  comfort  of 
God's  Church."     The  Mediaeval  Church  had  Litanies  for  almost  all 
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her  solemn  offices,  among  which  the  Litanies  for,  the  Sick  were,  perhaps, 
especially  touching  and  beautiful ;  the  present  JEloman  Church  fills  her 
books  of  devotion  with  Litanies ;  and  we  have  often  thought  that  a 
larger  infusion  of  the^  Litanic  dement  iQto  our  public  offices  would 
greatly  increas0  the  attractiveness  of  the  English  ritual.  At  any  rate, 
in  private  devotions  this  forpa  of  prayer  can  be  used  by  any  one  without 
let  or  hindrance ;  and  Mr.  Shipley,  in  this  first  part  of  a  collection  of 
Litknie^,  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  faithful.  He  gives  us,  in 
the  present  volume,  Litanies  on  the  subject  of  the  itoly  Eucharist ;  he 
promises  us  a  second  series  of  Penitential  Litanies,  wbichj  we  doubt 
not,  will  equal  those  now  published  in  edifying  beauty  and  solemnity. 

These  Eucharistic  Litanies  are  taken  from  various  ancient  sources. 
Some  have  already  appeared  in  other  works,  and  are  now  re-published 
by  permission.  We  cordially  reconimehd  this  little  volume  to  our 
readers ;  only  observing  that  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition  being 
called  for,  Mr.  Shipley  might,  in  our  opinion,  do  well  to  arrange  the 
Litanies  somewhat  more  in  order,  for  use  before  or  aft^r  Communion 
(at  present  some  forms  of  Thanksgiving  precede  some  forms  of  Prepa- 
rations-;) and  to  substitute  "adorable  mystery"  for  "adorable  Sacra- 
nient  t"  the  latter  phrase  being  generally  disclaimed  by  our  best  writers. 


The  Church  in  Babylon,  by  A*  M.  M.  (Masters,)  is  a  dramatic  sketch 
of  considerable  originality,  in  which  one  of  the  Israelitish  captives  and 
his  sick  daughter  are  introduced,  evidently  written  by  no  novice.  In 
the  poem  of  "  Holy  Communion"  which  follows,  the  author  should 
have  recollected  that  Absolution  is  the  appointed  remedy  for  sin, — not 
the  Eucharist.  "  Dryburgh  Abbey"  is  the  geni  of  the  book,  and  its 
simplicity  gives  it  this  position. 

The  Rev.  J.  RtCE  Byrne  is  in  error  in.  supposing  that  the  little 
volume  of  Sermons  which  he  has  published  are  in,"  different  Styles." 
(Skeffington.)  The  ideas  are  borrowed  frbm  "different"  sources,  and 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  corresponding  difference  of  doctrine  in  the  Ser- 
mons. There  is  one  only  style  however  throughout,  arid  that  riot  the 
jbighest,  being  ah  attempt,  wilfully  ignoring  all  theology,  just  to  bring 
before  Sunday-Christians  thoughts  that  will  please  in  agreeable  lan- 
guage, in  short,  it  is  an  attempt  to  do  on  Sundays  in  the  pulpit  what 
the  Times  does  on  week-days  by  its  broadsheeti 

More  united  action,  (Masters,)  is  a  very  seasonable  call  addressed  to 
Churchmen  by  Mr.  Colin  Lindsay.  We  regret  to  see  by  the  paper 
t^printed  from  the  Christian  Remembrancer  entitled  *'The  Church 
and  the  Church  Party,"  (Mozley,)  that  the  same  narrow  views  which 
have  heretofore  hindered  union  still  prevail  in  certain  quarters.  We 
must  not  expect  in  oiir  generation  to  see  another ^ooc?  tide  of  Catholic 
sentiment ;  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  Catholics  should  be 
united  in  action. 

Miss  Frampton's  Short  account  of  the  Apostles,  Evangelists,  ^*c. 
(Rivingtons,)  consists  of  the  most  meagre  relation  of  facts  without  a 
single  reflection  or  detail  to  make  it  either  useful  or  interesting.  The 
result  may  be  guessed. 
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Mr.  Bode  has  published  a  set  of  Hymns  on  the  Gospels,  (J.  H. 
Parker,)  which  are  not  deroid  of  a  certain  soothing  air.  They  often, 
howcTer,  entirely  miss  the  leading  idea  of  the  day,  (as  e.g.  on  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent) ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  any  clergyman  (save  a 
fond  author)  introducing  them  into  the  worship  of  the  Church. 

Atheline,  or  the  Castle  by  the  Sea,  (Parker,)  is  a  harmless  novel  of 
good  moral  tendency,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  soi-disant  religious  tales  which  have  been  engendered 
by  thp  success  of  the  authors  of  "  Amy  Herbert"  and  the  "  Heir  of 
liedclyffe,"  and  which  have  largely  diverged  from  the  original  type. 
Instead  of  giving  us  works  intended  purely  for  religious  instruction  in 
a  very  slight  framework  of  fiction,  they  now  present  us  only  fashionable 
novels  with  the  smallest  possible  sprinkling  of  religious  sentiment.  The 
work  before  us  is  by  no  means  above  the  average  either  in  style  or  ex- 
ecution, but  it  contains  one  piece  of  good  writing  in  a  well-told  ghost 
story,  for  which  the  author  vouches  as  a  fact. 

A  much  higher  range  of  thought  is  to  be  found  in  Play  and  Earnest, 
(Masters,)  which  we  can  gladly  recommend  as  a  work  not  only  very 
interesting  to  young  people,  but  one  calculated  in  every  way  to  raise 
their  minds  to  all  that  is  best  and  purest. 

The  Sea  Tigers,  (Parker's  Historical  Tales,)  treats  of  a  portioi^  of 
Church  fiistory  which  is  very  Httle  known,  though  highly  important, 
and  we  have  only  to  complain  of  the  work  being  somewhat  incomplete 
and  fragmentary — a  result  which  was  perhaps  inevitable  v^hen  so  large 
a  subject  was  confined  to  a  space  so  limited.  We  trust  that  the  sketch 
here  given  of  the  Nestorian  Church  will  awaken  curiosity  with  regard 
to  it. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Shipley's  photographs  of 
Jerusalem  and  other  scenes.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  have  a  literal  repre- 
sentation of  these  holy  places,  and  we  shall  welcome  with  pleasure  the 
numbers  of  the  series  which  have  yet  to  appear.  Of  those  before  us, 
the  view  of  Nazareth  is  the  most  pleasing,  and  the  street  in  Jerusalem 
the  most  striking. 

The  "Remarks"  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Woodward,  on  the  Petition  of 
the  465  for  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy,  (Rivingtons,)  exposes  rather 
forcibly  the  mala  fides — as  well  as  the  bad  grammar  of  the  petition. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  right  feeling,  mingled  with  a  great 
deal  of  truth,  in  the  Rev.  James  Davies'  Letter  on  Revivals,  (Mas- 
ters.) The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and  wide 
sympathies  ;  and  we  hope  that  his  pamphlet  may  be  widely  circulated. 
In  a  new  edition  one  or  two  obscure  passages  might  well  be  amended. 

We  have  read  with  great  interest,  the  Rev.  R.  Gregory's  Sermon 
on  The  Spiritual  Condition  of  the  Metropolis,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford.     It  is  written  in  an  admirable  tone. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  present  season  will  be  very  generally  em- 
ployed by  the  Clergy,  in  explaining  to  their  people  the  principles  of 
Christian  worship,  and  the  structure  of  our  own  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ;  and  it  can  certainly  scarcely  be  better  employed.  The  pub- 
lished specimens  of  this  attempt  however,  which  have  reached  us,  we 
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regret  to  say  are  not  very  satisfactor  j.  A  Lecture  on  the  thesis  s  "  Are 
the  Outward  Administrations  of  Religion  under  a  prescribed  Form 
required  by  the  Christian  Faith  ?"  (J.  H.  Parker,)  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  obscurity.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Everard's  Address  to 
his  Flock  (by  the  same  Publisher,)  is  intelligible  enough.  But  there 
is  a  needlessly  bitter  spirit  in  it,  and  the  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Latin  language  into  England  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  is  srossly 
inaccurate.     Surely  we  shall  have  some  better  Tracts  than  these  : 

Friarswood  Post-Office,  (Mozleys,)  like  everything  Miss  Yonge 
writes,  is  an  exceedingly  graphic  and  interesting  story,  with  whose 
characters  she  makes  us  perfectly  at  home.  We  are  glad  also  to  see 
that  in  this  tale  her  religious  teaching  is  more  decided  on  doctrinal 
points  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

So  far  as  we  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of  children,  we  should  think 
that  nothing  could  be  to  them  more  charming  than  the  revelation  made 
in  The  Bantam  Family^  (Mozleys,)  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  martins, 
starlings,  and  tabby  cats.  It  is  no  doubt  very  advantageous  to  them  to 
have  thus  a  little  insight  into  the  worlds  within  worlds  of  this  marvel- 
lous creation. 

Those  who  agree  with  the  late  Hugh  Miller's  "  Theory  of  the  Crea- 
tion," may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  worked  up  into  the  form 
of  a  Dialogue,  by  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Elizabeth  Redgrave,  entitled  The 
Word  and  the  Work,  (Mozleys.)  For  ourselves  we  do  not  accept 
the  theory,  and  would  therefore  rather  not  perplex  simple-minded  peo- 
ple with  this  small  r^chauff^. 

Straightforward^  by  the  author  of  '^  Long  Long  Ago,"  (Mozleys,)  is 
a  specimen  of  a  new  developement  in  our  modern  hterature,  whibh  would 
have  astonished  the  domestic  servants  of  the  last  century  not  a  little. 
There  is  now  a  class  of  authors  who  devote  themselves,  not  only  to  the 
instruction,  hut  also  to  the  amusement  of  persons  in  that  rank  of  life ; 
and  as  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  has  kept  pace  with  these  exer- 
tions in  their  favour,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  gain  to  have  some  better 
reading  to  place  in  their  hands  than  the  penny  newspapers  and  cheap 
publications  which  are  likely  to  fall  in  their  way.  There  is  considera* 
ble  originality  in  this  work,  as  the  other  writings  of  this  author  which 
we  have  seen,  and  the  doctrinal  teaching  is  throughout  sound  and 
good.  We  are  however,  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  part  of 
these  stories  regarded  as  vehicles  of  instruction  to  servants;  the  last 
especially,  though  an  exceedingly  clever  and  interesting  tale,  seems  to 
us  of  hazardous  import,  inasmuch  as  a  successful  death-bed  repentance 
must  always  be  a  dangerous  example.  The  writer  has  however  a  de- 
cided talent  for  this  sort  of  writing,  and  with  a  little  care  and  prudence, 
may  become  a  valuable  friend  to  the  lower  orders. 

Miss  GlynrCs  Scholars  is  another  volume  for  servants  of  a  simpler 
description,  and  adapted  to  younger  girls.  The  little  tales  are  nicely 
written^  but  we  must  give  a  caution  against  being  too  explicit  in  the 
detail  of  evil  practices  even  as  a  warning  against  them. 
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THE  JUDGMENT  IN  THE  BISHOP  OF  BRECHIN'S  CASE. 

The  case  of  Henderson  and  others  v,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  is  now 
closed.  In  the  few  observations  which  we  shall  make  upon  it  we 
wish  to  speak  simply  of  the  sentence  pronoanced  by  the  Court,  and 
to  refrain,  for  the  present  at  least,  from  commenting  on  any  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  individual  Bishops,  of  which  as  yet  we  have 
no  report,  save  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

The  Sentence  is  as  follows.  The  Bishops  find,  in  reference  to 
"  the  first  and  isecond  heads  of  the  presentment  '*  (those  which  re- 
lated to-— I.  Sacrifice;  2.  Adoration  and  Presence),  ''that  the 
teaching  complained  of  is  unsanction^  by  the  articles  and  formu'^ 
lories  of  the  Church,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inconsistent  therewith :" 
Find  that  the  third  charge  of  the  presentment  (that  which  had 
regard  to  Eeception  by  the  wicked)  is  not  proven :  Find  that  (we 
here  abbreviate  the  formal  language  to  some  extent)  in  reference 
to  certain  special  matters  complained  of,  the  passage  which  referred 
to  the  position  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  has  been  withdrawn  ;  and 
that  the  charges  of  depraving  the  Declaration  at  the  end  of  the 
Communion  Office,  and  of  contradicting  the  Church's  words  about 
Adoration,  are  in  substance  disposed  of  by  the  finding  on  the  second 
head. 

''Having  in  consideration/'  they  proceed,  "the  explanations  and 
modifications  offered  for  the  respondent  in  his  answers  in  reference  to 
the  first  charge  "  (as  to  the  Sacrifice),  "  and  in  consideration  also  that 
the  respondent  now  only  asks  toleration  for  his  opinions^  and  does  not 
dam  for  them  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  any  right  to  enforce  them 
on  those  subject  to  his  jurisdiction^ — we,  the  said  College  of  Bishops 
feel  that  we  shall  best  discharge  our  duty  in  this  painful  case  by  limit* 
iog  our  sentence  to  a  declaration  of  Censure  and  Admonition,  and  we  do 
now  solemnly  admonish,  and  in  all  brotherly  love  entreat  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  so  that  no  further  occasion 
may  be  given  for  trouble  and  annoyance,  such  as  have  arisen  from  the 
delivery  and  publication  of  the  Primary  Charge  to  his  Clergy  com- 
plained of  in  the  presentment ;  and  we  declare  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  to  be  now  closed.*'^ 

We  had  some  reason  to  expect  a  sentence  of  this  kind,  rather 
than  any  penal  judgment,  from  the  various  indications  which  ap** 
peared  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  I4th  of  March,  of  "  something 
dangerous  '^  to  the  scheme  of  Puritanic  persecution  in  the  minds 
of  the  laity  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  addresses 
presented  to  the  Bishop  by  the  congregations  of  S.  FauPs,  Dundee, 

^  Bishop  Ewing,  who  was  iU,  wrote  to  the  Primus  that  he  could  not  concur  in 
anytiung  more  than  an  exhortation  against  speeulative  teaching,  and,  the  Scottish 
Office  Mng  considered,  he  felt  some  hesitation  in  going  even  thus  £Bur. 

Vol.  XXIL— April,  1860.  u 
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S.  Mary  Magdalene's^  S.  Salvador's^  Fasque^  Broughty  Ferry, 
Muchalls^  Montrose,  and  the  unprecedented  demonstration  made 
by  5386  of  the  working  people  of  Dundee  of  all  denominations,  to 
a  Bishop  of  an  unpopular  Church,  himself  maintaining  the  un- 
popular side  in  a  controversy, — a  demonstration  which  is  an  event 
in  Scottish  history,  and  which,  we  believe,  could  be  made  to  no 
other  bishop  in  the  kingdom, — not  to  dwell  on  these  displays  of 
affection  and  reverence  for  a  Prelate,  of  whose  labours  for  his 
Diocese  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak, — it  was  evident,  we 
say,  that  public  feeling  was  not  in  favour  of  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Catholic  party  in  the  North.  Sir  Archibald  Edmon- 
stone,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  respected  of  Scottish  laymen,  ad-^ 
dressed  a  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  '^positively'' 
affirmed  that  the  Church's  foundation  rests  absolutely  and  exclu* 
sively  on  her  Catholicism ;  showed  the  exceeding  need  of  caution 
in  the  exercise  of  such  '^  vast  powers  "  as  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Synod;  and  significantly  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
nothing  might  occur  to  alter  his  position  in  the  Church.  Sheriff 
Urquhart,  in  a  similar  Letter,  while  declaring  himself  no  convert 
to  Bishop  Forbes's  opinions,  expressed  some  fear  that  the  Bishops 
might  go  out  of  their  way  to  put  forth  a  declaration  of  Eucharistic 
doctrine ;  and  referred,  with  some  caustic  humour,  to  the  ignorance 
and  impatience  of  certain  dogmatists  of  '^  Protestantism.''  Finally^ 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  "English  Episcopal  Congre- 
gation "  which  had  united  itself  to  the  Scottish  Church  in  Dundee 
thirty  years  back,  reminded  the  Bishops  that  this  union  had  taken 
place  on  the  express  understanding  that  the  Scottish  Church  allowed 
to  her  children  all  the  liberty  which  was  allowed  by  the  English 
Church ;  apd  distinctly  warned  them  that  an  attempt  to  abridge 
that  liberty  in  Scotland  would  carry  those  who  made  it  into  the 
Civil  Courts,  and  in  all  likelihood  be  followed  by  a  judgment  that 
''the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  those  who  with  him  hold  to  the 
standards "  of  England  and  Scotland,  "  are  the  true  Church  in 
Scotland,  the  body  entitled  by  law  to  act  as  such,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  condemn."* 

These  things,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  told  on  the  case  as  it  stood 
awaiting  the  Episcopal  decision.  Some  of  the  Bishops,  moreover^ 
have  been  especially  desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  and  the  com- 
plications of  an  actual  breach  with  one  of  their  brethren,  and  that 
one  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  The  result  is,  that  the  Court  has  come 
to  a  conclusion  more  favourable  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  authors  of  the  Pastoral  and  the  condemners  of  Mr.  Cheyne. 
There  is  to  be  Toleration — at  least  of  such  modes  of  expression  as 
may  harmonize  with  the  language  of  Bishop  Forbes's  "  Theological 
Defence."  This  is  a  decided  gain,  and  another  is,  that  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's  fears  have  not  been  realized, — the  Pastoral  of  May,  1858, 
'  Letter  of  Christopher  Kerr,  Esq.,  to  the  Primus,  March  6,  1860. 
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baa  not  been  revived, — and  no  new  formnia  bas  emanated  from 
tbat  venerable  body  of  teachers,  wbose  utterances,  as  individuals, 
have  been  so  singularly  varied.  These  substantial  boons  would  be 
what  they  are,  even  if  the  respondent,  thus  dismissed  with  a  mild 
censure,  and  an  ''entreaty  to  be  more  careful,'' — without  any 
summons  to  recant,  or  any  abridgment  of  his  episcopal  freedom, — 
were  as  personally  insignificant  as  he  is  personally  eminent.  They 
stand  good,  irrespectively  of  the  immense  relief  which  must  be  felt 
at  hearing  that  Uie  Diocese  of  Brechin  is  to  retain  its  beloved  and 
veneiteted  Head. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  affect  to  think  lightly  of  the 
fact  that,  once  again,  the  Scottish  hierarchy  has  pronounced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Objective  Presence,  as  a£Srmed  in  the  Brechin 
Charge,  to  be  ''unsanctioned  by  the  Formularies,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  inconsistent  with  them."  This  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
not  to  be  over-rated,  but  not  to  be  ignored.  We  do  not  pause  to 
comment  on  the  strange  ambiguity  of  the  expression  "  to  a  certain 
extent/'  It  is  like  the  "  more  or  less  subversive,"  in  the  Finding  of 
4th  November,  1858,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cheyne.  On  another 
matter  in  the  judgment,  we  think  there  is  grave  reason  for  animad* 
version.  First,  what  do  the  Bishops  mean  by  saying,  that  Bishop 
Forbes  "  fww  only  asks  toleration  for  his  opinions  V  This  looks 
very  like  an  insinuation  that  formerly  he  asked  for  something  more. 
Now,  when  did  he  ever  ask  for  more  ?  They  know  quite  well  that 
he  never  did.  And  both  in  his  Defence,  and  in  his  Reply,  the 
Bishop  appeals  to  this  as  a  notorious  fact. 

The  Bishops  cannot  suppose  that  when  Bishop  Forbes  published 
his  Charge,  he  meant  to  declare  a  war  of  extermination,  by  eccle- 
siastical censures  or  the  like,  against  those  who  differed  from  him. 
He  meant  to  speak  out  his  own  solemn  convictions,  for  the.deliver- 
ance  of  his  own  soul.  He  never  meant  to  persecute  others. 
Therefore  we  repeat  that  this  "  note;"  is  a  discreditable,  because  a 
purely  groundless  insinuation.  Again,  we  must  entirely  demur  to 
the  justice  of  applying  the  term  "modifications"  to  the  Bishop's 
Defence.  The  only  points  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  have  "  modi- 
fied" the  original  statements  of  his  Charge  are, — 1.  In  reference 
to  certain  language  about  the  Sacrifice,  for  which  he  offered  to 
substitute  a  passage  from  the  famous  Third  Epistle  of  S.  Cyril. 
2.  In  reference  to  .the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  The  Bishops  cannot 
mean  the  second,  for  they  are  speaking  about  Sacrifice  only.  In 
neither  point  was  there  any  modification  of  doctrine ;  and  why  is 
the  word  used  in  the  plural  ?  The  five  Bishops  have  much  to  learn 
as  regards  the  precision  of  Theological  and  Judicial  language. 

Once  more, — the  Bishops  say  that  "  he  does  not  claim  for  his 
opinions  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  any  right  to  enforce  them 
on  those  subject  to  his  jurisdiction."  Is  this  or,  we  venture  to  ask, 
explanatory  or  disjunctive  ?     If  explanatory,  why  did  the  Bishops 
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use  the  preceding  words^  thereby  to  be  explained?  Bishop  Forbes 
did  not  use  them  in  his  Defence  or  his  Reply.  (See  Defence,  p.  229; 
Reply>  p.  48.)  It  woald  have  been  far  more  judicial  in  the  Bishops 
to  refrain  from  putting  glosses  of  their  own  on  the  published  words 
of  the  person  on  whose  case  they  are  giving  jadgment.  This  we 
say  on  the  hypothesis  that, ''  by  not  claiming  the  authority  of  the 
Church/^  the  Bishops  mean  only  that  he  ''does  not  claim  any 
right  to  enforce  them ''  by  Episcopal  authority.  If  this  is  their 
meaning,  it  is  well.  Bishop  Forbes  does  not,  and  never  did,  claim 
such  a  right ;  and  in  his  Reply  he  gives  the  reason — that  ''  the 
Anglican  Church  has  confessedly  and  advisedly,  since  the  settle- 
ment in  1558,  allowed  a  great  diversity  of  statement  on  this  mys- 
tery, and  an  individual  Bishop  would  not  be  justified  in  breaking 
in  upon  that  arrangement.''  It  would  be  conceivable  that  a  Bishop 
might  hold  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Bull  on  Justification,  and  yet^ 
while  firmly  believing  it  to  represent  the  very  truth  of  God,  dis- 
claim all  right  to  enforce  it,  by  ''  coereive  jurisdiction,''  on  the 
clergy  or  laity  committed  to  his  government. 

We  trust  and  believe  that  the  Bishops  did  a£Sx  to  this  ambiguous 
formala  of  their  own  that  sense  which  would  make  it  equivalent 
to  Bishop  Forbes's  real  words,  which  thev  quote  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  it.  Still  we  repeat,  that  they  need  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  have  used  a  phrase  capable  of  misconstruction,  as  this 
phrase  undoubtedly  is.  For  if  any  person  not  having  read  the 
Defence  or  the  Reply,  were  to  understand  by  not  claiming  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  that  Bishop  Forbes  does  not  assert  his 
doctrine  to  be  the  Catholic  truth  on  this  august  mystery,  but  only 
a  private  "  opinion  "  of  his  own,  the  Bishops  know  perfectly  well 
that  such  an  interpretation  would  do  Bishop  Forbes  the  gravest  in- 

S'  istice.  •  We  have  not  space  to  adduce  the  passages  in  which  the 
ishop  expresses  his  belief,  that  this  is  the  truth  which  the  Church 
CathoUc,  and  its  Anglican  branches,  have  really  received  to  hold 
and  teach.  One  of  them,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all,  was  (quoted 
in  our  last  number.  Why  should  the  sentence  appear  to  ignore 
this,  and  give  occasion  for  doubt  as  to  the  position  taken  by  Bishop 
Forbes  ?  We  will  add  one  word  more.  Can  it  be  that  the  Bishops 
were  led  to  insert  these  words,  in  order  to  make  out  something  like 
a  case  for  themselves,  against  the  charge  of  gross  judicial  incon- 
sistency ?  For  the  question  must  be  asked — Why  did  they  suspend 
Mr.  Cheyne  indefinitely,  whereas  they  are  content  to  admonish 
Bishop  Forbes  ?  Nobody  believes  that  there  is  any  substantial  di£- 
ferenee  between  the  theology  of  the  Charge  and  that  of  the  Six 
Sermons.  There  is  a  very  observable  difference  between  the  tone 
of  the  two  documents ;  but  when  we  take  the  Six  Sermons  with  the 
commentary  given  in  the  Reasons  of  Appeal,  and  the  Charge  as 
elucidated  by  the  Defence  and  Reply,  we  are  altogether  un- 
able to  see  why  such  unequal  measure  is  meted  out  to  the  Bbhop 
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and  to  the  Presbyter.  If  Mr.  Cheyne  said,  *'  I  mean  as  the  Ckurek 
meansy^  See.,  we  (U)  not  understand  him  to  have  intended  to  make  his 
statements  a  term  of  admission  to  the  Holy  Communion,  any  nv>re 
than  we  understand  Bishop  Forbes's  dicta  about  what  *^  the  Ckureh 
believes  and  teaches "  to  involve  a  movement  for  the  excommuni- 
cation of  all  who  disagree  with  his  Charge.  Both  men  are  tho- 
roughly in  earnest,  and  believe  that  they  are  speaking  the  nmd  of 
the  Church.  If  Mr.  Cheyne  did  intend  to  deny  practical  toleration 
to  virtualistSy  then  certainly  he  stands  on  different  ground  from  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  although  we  deny  the  justice  of  such  a  penalty 
for  intolerance  of  purpose  in  a  mere  rriest.  But  we  simply  do  not 
believe  that  he  inten(kd  it.  And  we  call  the  attention  of  Church- 
men to  this  possible  view — ^That  the  Bishops,  feeling  themselves 
weak  on  this  aspect  of  the  case,  have  inserted  a  few  words  which 
might  seem  to  contrast  Bishop  Forbes  with  Mr.  Cheyne,  and  so  to 
warrant  the  diversity  of  their  proceedings.  By  the  great  universal 
law  of  a  just  balance,  Mr.  Cheyne  ought  now  to  be  restored, — 
and  '^  admonished  to  be  more  careful  for  thefuttre?* 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  bearing  tJL  this  matter  upon  the 
Church  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  We  trust  that  we  have  now 
seen  the  last  of  these  efforts  to  Pnritanize  the  English  Chuych  on 
this  most  vital  point  of  doctrine.  Having  £Euled  in  direct  attack 
through  the  person  of  Mr.  Ditcher,  the  Puritan  party  essayed  to 
get  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in  through  the  Laird-ridden  Epis- 
Gopacy  of  Scotland.  The  attempt  has  happily  proved  abortive. 
''  The  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  delivered.''  To  Ood  be  all  the 
glory! 


STANLEY  ON  JOWETT. 

'Freedom  and  Labour,     Two  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.  By  Arthur  Penrhtn  Stanley,  D.D.   J.  H.  Parker. 

Under  the  above  title  Professor  Stanley  has  published  two  of  his 
Sermons,  recently  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  We 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  tibem  had  they  ap- 
peared ungamished  by  any  practical  corollary.  As  it  is,  however, 
they  are  the  preface  to  a  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessorship, to  which  Professor  Jowett  was  presented  by  the  Crown, 
should  be  endowed  by  the  University.  This  is  the  moral  of  the 
sermons.  It  is  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  an  Appendix,  more  am- 
bitious, theologically  speaking,  than  Professor  Stanley's  compo- 
sitions generally  are,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to  exhibit  the 
theological  agreement  of  Professor  Jowett  with  writers  of  the  highest 
or  of  considerable  reputation  among  English  Divines.   Mr.  Jowett's 
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orthodoxy  being  thus  demonstrated^  there  can  be  nd  reason  for 
withholding  the  endowment.     Such  is  the  thesis  before  us. 

To  ourselves^  indeed^  it  might  occur  that,  supposing  Mr.  Jowett^s 
orthodoxy  to  be  demonstrably  unimpeachable,  it  woald  still  be 
highly  inexpedient  in  the  University  to  endow  Professorships  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  The  Crown  may,  if  it 
think  fit,  make  the  most  of  its  patronage ;  but  that  what  remains 
of  independent  resources  in  the  University  should  be  wantonly 
abandoned  to  augment  the  incomes  of  Chairs  over  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  control,  is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated.  Incon- 
sistency is  preferable  to  consistent  adherence  to  vicious  principles.  If 
other  Regius  Professorships  have  been  endowed,  let  previous  mistakes 
suffice.  We  are  well  persuaded  that  many  resident  members  of 
the  University  must  be  alive  to  the  impolicy  on  Academical  grounds, 
no  less  than  Ecclesiastical,  of  any  farther  advance  in  a  direction 
which  ultimately  leads  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  local  independence, 
side  by  side  with  absolute  anarchy  of  principle  and  opinion. 

Dr.  Stanley,  of  course,  is  committed  to  an  Erastian  policy^in  this 
as  in  other  matters.  But  he  has  no  right  to  ignore  the  academical 
— as  distinct  from  personal  or  theological — reasons  which  might 
well  avail  to  perpetuate  the  withholding  any  application  of  Univer- 
sity funds  to  the  Greek  Professorship.  Still  less  is  he  justified  in 
his  endeavour  to  narrow  the  points  upon  which  Professor  Jowett 
is  at  issue  with  right-minded  believers  in  the  Gospel  to  the  single 
question  of  the  Atonement.  We  doubt  if  any  Dissenting  com- 
munities— excepting,  of  course,  the  Socinians — would  have  tolerated 
the  publication  of  such  a  commentary  as  that  of  the  Begins  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  The  Independents — to  their  lasting  credit — ^re- 
moved that  eminent  and  accomplished  scholar.  Dr.  Davidson,  from 
his  post  at  the  Lancashire  College,  for  a  contribution  to  the  recent 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction,  which  is  mild  when  read  side  by 
side  with  the  bolder  unbelief  of  Oxford. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Stanley.  That  his  influence  will  always  be 
exerted  to  teach  high-toned  morality  and  manliness  of  sentiment, 
we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  nor  do  we  wish  to  detract  from  the 
good  that  his  earnestness  of  manner  and  persuasive  eloquence  are 
likely  to  achieve  amongst  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  our  University, 
by  winning  some  that  have  gone  astray  back  again  to  the  paths  of 
virtue.  But  the  high  gifts  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  if  they  are  able  to  increase  the  powers  for  good  of  those 
possessed  of  them,  so  also  are  they  calculated  to  throw  a  deceptive 
halo  around,  and  add  a  dangerous  support  to,  any  false  theories 
with  which  they  may  be  combined. 

It  is  a  matter  of  such  undoubted  experience,  that  we  need 
scarcely  refer  to  the  fact,  that  most  teachers  of  false  doctrines,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  founders  of  heretical  sects,  were  men  of  a 
high  and  pure  tone  of  mind,  and  the  most  correct  conduct,  but 
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neither  their  example  nor  their  teaching  could  prevent  their  foU 
lowers  from  degenerating  into  that  licence  in  morals^  which  is  the 
certain  frait  of  laxity  in  doctrine.  And  it  is  looking  to  that  history, 
with  which  the  author  before  us  is  peculiarly  concerned,  that  we 
are  filled  with  anxious  forebodings  as  to  the  probable  perils  of  his 
theological  teaching  in  a  moral  no  less  than  a  doctrinal  point  of  view. 

The  Sermon  upon  ^^  Freedom  ^^  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  division,  which  enlarges  upon  the  text — ''  Ye  shall  know  the 
trath,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free/^ — we  do  not  profess  to 
understand,  if  it  is  intended  to  mean  anything  more  than  what  is 
excellently  expressed  in  the  last  division  as  the  effects  of  truth  in 
liberating  from  sin,  which  has  our  cordial  admiration  and  sympathy. 
However,  it  is  neither  with  the  first  nor  the  third  division  that 
we  have  to  deal,  but  rather  with  the  second.  Here  it  is  that 
Dr.  Stanley  ventures  to  propound  a  theory,  which,  as  he  explains 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Sermons,  is  intended  to  vindicate  the 
views  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jowett. 

Continuing  his  illustration  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Oospel,  he  goes  on — 

''^here  is  another  element  of  liberty,  indispensable  to  its  vital  power 
in  the  world,  but  endangered  by  the  present  tendencies  of  modern  civi- 
lization, (so  it  has  been  recently  urged  in  a  well-known  work  of  great 
ability,)  namely,  the  element  of  independence,  originality,  variety  of  mind 
and  character.  Does  the  Gospel  furnish  any  guarantee  for  this  liberty, 
any  opposition  to  this  contracting,  monotonous  tendency  of  our  age  ? 

"  Tes,  in  a  most  remarkable  form  this  sanction  was  involved  in  the 
first  appearance  of  Christianity,  and  in  all  its  genuine  teaching.  The 
very  charm  by  which  the  appearance  and  character  of  Christ  Himself 
first  riveted  the  attention  of  men,  was  (if  it  may  be  said  with  reverence) 
its  newness,  its  originality,  its  unlikeness  to  anything  which  bad  ap- 
peared before,  or  which  existed  then." — P.  17. 

This  is  Dr.  Stanley^s  notion  of  vital  Christianity ;  and  on  the 
basis  of  it  he  not  only  claims  "  toleration  ^^  for  his  friend,  but  actu- 
ally defends  his  views,  being  deduced  professedly  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  '^  simpler  '^  than  what  are  usually  taught,  as  in  accordance 
with  the  English  Church  and  the  earliest  Church,  and  as  not  con- 
demned by  the  Creeds.  Creeds,  however,  in  their  contracting  and 
monotonous  tendency  are  as  an  abomination  to  him,  forms  and  ex- 
pressions quite  unnecessary.  "  It  is  because  we  know  the  truth ; 
because  we  appreciate,  understand,  embrace  it  fully,  that  we  are 
able  to  dispense  with  false  and  artificial  support  ;^^  under  which 
latter  phrase  we  are  to  understand  language  in  general,  and  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  particular. 

Having  then  cleared  the  field  of  existing  restrictions  by  which 
Mr.  Jowett  might  be  inconvenienced.  Dr.  Stanley  introduces  his 
friend  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  '*  independ- 
ence and  originality  of  thought.'^    ^'  Whenever  a  gleam  of  loftier 
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genius  strikefl  across  our  path  (he  says)  and  opens  to  us  a  new 
world  of  thought ;  whenever  a  brighter  vision  of  justice  or  gene- 
rosity or  devotion  passes  before  us^  fear  it  not^  turn  not  from  it/' 
(p.  17.)  If  we  did  not  know  from  Dr.  Stanley's  own  mouth  that 
he  was  here  referring  to  Mr.  Jowett,  we  should  think  the  invita- 
tion  sufficiently  trite^  but  there  is  certainly  something  of  that  ori- 
ginality and  newness  about  it  of  which  he  is  so  intense  an  admirer, 
when  we  are  asked  in  the  first  Sermon  to  accept^  and  in  the  second 
reproached  for  not  accepting  Mr.  Jowett's  views^  the  philology  of 
which  is  extremely  doubtful,  the  philosophy  obscure,  and  the 
theology  decidedly  unsound.  And  on  what  grounds  7  Simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Jowett,  as  Dr.  Stanley  thinks,  is  a  man  of  genius  and  bis 
doctrines  original. 

So  high  does  Dr.  Stanley  rate  this  canon  of  originality,  that  he 
calls  it  the  charm  *^  by  which  the  appearance  and  character  of 
Christ  Himself  first  riveted  the  attention  of  man.''  Surely  our 
author  must  have  forgotten  the  grounds  of  our  Lord's  glad  recep- 
tion by  faithful  Simeon  and  others,  if  he  attributes  it  to  any  other 
circumstance  than  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  ''  consolation  of 
Israel,"  the  advent  of  the  second  Adam  promised  to  the  first  Adam, 
and  expected  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  Surely,  too,  we  must  be  supremely  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  if  we  fail  to  take  into  account,  in  reference  at  least  to  the 
multitude,  the  effect  of  the  mighty  miracles  which  He  wrought. 

Nor  do  we  see  in  the  development  of  Christian  truths  that  field 
for  enterprising  genius  which  Dr.  Stanley  is  endeavouring  to 
clear.  The  labours  of  hundreds  of  generations  of  learned  and 
pious  men,  so  far  from  having  discovered  anything  new,  have  been 
mainly  directed  against  so-called  new  discoveries,  and  their  being 
foisted  upon  the  minds  of  the  faithful  by  misguided  or  designing 
men.  Christianity  is  not  a  scheme  built  up  by  human  ingenuity 
or  genius — ^it  came  down  from  heaven  whole  and  complete,  and 
nothing  belongs  to  it  that  did  not  come  to  us  in  this  manner. 
Like  the  golden  city  let  down  by  golden  chains,  which  dazzled  the 
vision  of  pious  Stilling,  its  material  is  wonderful,  its  architecture 
divine.  We  may  explore  its  streets,  and  feed  our  gaze  upon  its 
magnificence ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  add  to,  or  to  imitate  it,  the 
spuriousness  of  our  material,  and  the  blunders  of  our  art  betray 
our  gigantic  folly. 

But  kind  and  considerate  as  Dr.  Stanley  is  to  his  own  personal 
friend,  we  find  a  stringent  severity  in  him  when  he  comes  to  judge 
the  authors  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself.  The  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  he  told  us  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  Assize  Sermon, 
like  the  last  chapters  of  the  Revelation  (pretty  antithesis  I)  are 
^'  devoid  of  all  prosaic  meaning,"  ''their  historical  worth  cannot  be 
estimated  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles."  ''  They 
are  oonfixsed  and  self-contradictory."     Surely  Dr.  Stanley's  ten- 
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demess  must  have  exhausted  itself  in  doing  battle  for  his  friend^ 
and  can  find  no  room  for  anything  else  beneath  ittf  ^gis  I 

We  have  already  written'  at  such  great  length  on  the  varying 
phases  of  Rationalism  in  general^  and  on  Mr.  Jowett  in  particular, 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  show  over  again  that  no  weight  what- 
ever is  due  to  Dr.  Stanle/s  Propositions,  and  we  affirm  that : — 

I.  The  views  of  Mr.  Jowett  are  utterly  and  irreconcileably  op- 
posed to  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  mind  of 
the  Fathers — all  that  is  said  about  S.  Thomas  and  Grotiua  and 
Calvin  being  a  mere  tub  for  the  whale. 

II.  If  Mr.  Jowett  studies  Scripture,  so  has  every  heretic  done 
before  him. 

III.  If  Mr.  Jowett^s  doctrines  are  not  condeihned  in  the  Creeds, 
it  is  only  because  no  doctrines,  as  distinct  from  facts,  are  there  af- 
firmed at  all. 

IV.  But  what  of  the  appeal  to  English  Divines  7 

We  shall  pause  mainly  on  two  of  the  authorities  claimed  by  Dr. 
Stanley  for  his  friend.  The  first  shall  be  Dean  Alford,  who  so  far 
from  symbolising  with  Mr.  Jowett^s  views,  thus  speaks  of  them  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  third  volume : 

"  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  views  of  Professor  Jowett  on 
points  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian  life ;  views  as  un- 
warranted by  any  data  furnished  in  the  Scriptures  of  which  he  treats  as 
his  reckless  and  crude  statement  of  them  is  pregnant  with  mischief  to 
minds  unaccustomed  to  biblical  research." — (Vol.  III.  Prolegomena, 
p.  43,  note.) 

We  have  not  time  to  point  out  how  little  the  guarded  language 
of  Professor  Hussey,  who  preached  the  sermon  referred  to  for  the 
express  purpose  of  furnishing  candidates  for  ordination  with  an 
antidote  to  Mr.  Jowett's  teaching,  or  the  platitudes  of  Professor 
Hey,^  or  the  zeal  of  Law,  who  in  his  latter  days  adopted  various 
heterodox  opinions,  against  antinomianism  and  its  strongholds,  afford 
any  real  shelter  to  the  Rationalism  of  the  Greek  Professor.  Nei- 
ther is  it  worth  while  to  contend  for  the  entire  consistency  of  a  self- 
taught  theoriser  like  Alexander  Knox  with  himself:  but  Dr. 
Stanley  must  know  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  have  re- 
volted from  the  theories  of  Professor  Jowett.  But  we  cannot  pass 
by  Dr.  Stanley^s  assertion  that  the  great  author  of  the  Analogy 
supports  Professor  Jowett  by  his  condemnation  of  all  conjectures 
on  this  subject  as  being  "  if  not  evidently  absurd,  at  least  uncer- 
tain.^' Here  Dr.  Stanley  confuses  two  points  which  are  essentially 
distinct — ^the  fact  that  a  satisfaction  was  ofiered  by  Chbist  our 
Lord,  and  theories  respecting  that  satisfaction  which  go  beyond 
the  disclosures  of  revelation.  Bishop  Butler  as  loudly  prochdms 
the  former  as  he  condemns  the  latter.     For  instance : 

*  Tet  cf.  Hey»  Book  it.  $  28,  and  the  remarks  in  §  30,  p.  326,  Vol.  III. 
VOL.  XXII.  X 
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''  Christ  offefed  Himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  made  atone- 
ment for  the  8in9  of  the  world,  which  is  mentioned  last  in  regard  to 
what  is  objected  against  it.  Sacrifices  of  expiation  were  commanded 
the  Jews  and  obtained  amongst  most  other  nations  from  tradition  whose 
original  was  probably  revelation.  And  they  were  continually  repeated 
botii  occasionally  ana  at  the  returns  of  stated  times,  and  made  up  a 
great  part  of  the  external  religion  of  mankind.  But  now  ofieein  the 
end  of  the  world  Christ  appeared  to  put  away  sin  hy  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  And  this  sacrifice  was,  in  the  highest  degree^ 
and  with  the  most  extensive  influence,  of  that  efficacy  for  obtaining 
pardon  of  sin  which  the  heathens  may  be  supposed  to  have  thought 
their  sacrifices  to  have  been,  and  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  reaUy 
were  in  some  degree  and  with  regard  to  some  persons,** 

Bishop  Butler  continues : 

**  How,  and  in  what  particular  way  it  [sc.  our  Lord's  Sacrifice]  had 
this  efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to 

explain :  but  I  do  not  find  that  Scripture  has  explained  it And 

if  the  Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed  [mark  the  caation 
and  reverence  of  this  language],  all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if  not 
evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain." — ^Anal.  pt.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  298. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Bishop  Butler  accepts  the  ^  Sacrifice'  and 
'  Satisfaction '  of  Christ  as  a  fact.  He  deprecates  conjecture  as 
to  the  precise,  manner  of  its  efficacy.  That  efficacy  he  does  not  for 
a  moment  doubt.  And  he  defends  the  vicariousness  of  oar  Lord's 
sufferings  on  the  ground  that  '^in  the  daily  course  of  natural 
providence  it  is  appointed  that  innocent  persons  should  sufifer  for 
the  faults  of  the  guilty."  (P.  301.) 

•Certainly,  Dr.  Stanley  admits  that  Professor  Jowett's  doctrine  is 
not  adopted  by  Bishop  Butler.  But  we  assert  that  Bishop  Butler 
does  not  protect  it.  Bishop  Butler's  remark  protects  those  who 
admitting  our  Lord's  Sacrifice  and  Satisfaction,  refuse  to  admit 
this  or  that  unrevealed  theory  of  its  efficacy.  Mr.  Jowett  denies 
the  doctrine  upon  which  Bishop  Butler  forbids  over  curious  specn- 
lation.  But  the  real  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Jowett  wul  be 
better  appreciated  if  we  observe  some  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
proceeds. 

1.  He  holds  that  a  negative  argument  against  the  idea  that  the 
Sacrifice  or  Satisfaction  is  a  central  truth  of  Christianity,  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  fact  that  that  doctrine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  two 
Epistles  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  and  in  the  Epistles  of  8. 
James  and  S.  Jude.  (Jowett,  ii.  p.  559,  1st  edit.) 

If  this  means  anything,  it  amounts  to  saying  that  no  truth  in 
Christianity  is  a  matter  of  faith  which  is  not  revealed  in  every  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  ^  We  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  ooyions 
inferences.     But  this  is  to  prescribe  the  conditions  into  which  a 
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levdation  shall  be  thrown  with  unexampled  disregard  of  the  well- 
known  warning  of  Bishop  Butler. 
2.  Again  Mr.  Jowett  says : 

**  Nothing  is  signified  hy  this  language  [se.  that  of  atonement  and 
sacrifice]  or  at  least  nothing  essential,  beyond  what  is  implied  in  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
is  any  truer  account  of  Christianity  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
Cheist."— ii.  568,  2nd  edit. 

This  follows  upon  a  statement ''  that  our  Lokd  never  describes 
His  own  work  in  the  language  of  atonement  or  sacrifice.''  Did  He 
then  never  speak  of  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  {kirpov  irrl 
iroAXfl»y)  ?i  Does  not  our  Load  Himself  speak  of  the  Good  Shop- 
herd  giving  His  life  for  the  sheep,  and  of  the  serpent  lifted  up  in 
the  wilderness,  and  of  His  sanctifying  Himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
;;edeemed?  Did  He  not  in  instituting  the  Eucharist  speak  of 
''His  Body  given"  and  His  ''Blood  shed  for  many  {tU  dfio-^v 
AfutpTiaw)  for  the  remission  of  sins?^^  Is  not  the  Eucharist  the 
perpetual  witness  of  His  sacrifice,  as  the  Loan's  Day  is  of  His 
Besnrrection  7  But  we  are  utterly  shocked  at  the  statement  that 
nothing  is  signified  by  the  language  of  the  Epistles  beyond  what 
is  implied  in  our  Lotan's  words.  He  does  not  even  allow  the  Pro- 
phets to  be  guides  to  the  meaning  of  our  Load's  words.  Were  the 
Apostles  then  mistaken  in  the  sense  they  put  on  our  Lord's  words 
—and  does  Professor  Jowett  undertake  to  set  them  right  ?  Why, 
then,  were  the  Epistles  written?  Does  not  our  Lord  Himsdf 
say  that  the  Paraclete  was  to  teach  the  illuminated  Apostles  all 
things,  besides  bringing  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever 
He  had  said  unto  them?  Mr.  Jowett  does  but  echo  the  old 
Socinian  cry — '  not  Paul,  but  Jssus.'  •  He  admits  by  taking  re- 
fuge in  this  principle  that  the  language  of  S.  Paul  is  really  against 
him.  Under  pretence  of  more  exclusive  devotion  to  the  words  of 
Christ^  he  sets  aside-— practically — ^the  revelations  which  by  His 
Spirit  our  ascended  Lord  made  to  the  Church  and  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Apostles. 

Altogether,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Stanley, 
who  is  incapable  of  gross  dishonesty,  cannot  appreciate  either  the 
distinctions  of  doctrines  or  the  form  of  an  argument.  His  strength 
lies  in  the  picturesque  treatment  of  extemd  events  :  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  any  sympathy  with  the  sequence  of  thought.  We  take 
leave  of  him,  regretting  that  so  many  attractive  qualities  should  be 
prostituted  to  the  advancement  of  such  fatal  error,  and  with  a 
sincere  trust  that  the  University  is  still  unlikely  to  act  upon  an 
argument  so  pitiably  and  transparently  fallacious  as  that  of  the 
Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

1  S.  Matt.  u.  2S ;  S.  Mark  x.  45. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  from  Primitive  and  Medueval 
Writers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nealb,  M.A.>  Warden  of  Sack- 
ville  College.    Vol.  I.    Psalms  i.  to  xxxviii.     London :  Masters* 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  said  in  his  beautiful  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures^ that  men  of  all  conditions^  all  habits  of  thought,  have  vied 
^'  with  one  another  in  expressions  of  affection  and  gratitude^'  to  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  ^^  in  telling  what  thev  owed  to  it,  and  what  it  had 
proved  to  them.  Men  seemingly  the  most  unlikely  to  express 
enthusiasm  about  any  such  matter  .  .  •  have  been  forward  as  the 
forwardest  to  set  their  seal  to  this  book,  have  left  their  confessioa 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  their  inmost  heart,  that  the  spirit  of  it 
passed  into  their  spirit  as  did  the  spirit  of  no  other  book,  that  it 
found  them  more  often  and  at  greater  depths  of  their  being,  lifted 
them  to  higher  heights  than  did  any  other :  or,  as  one  greatly 
Buffering  man,  telling  of  the  solace  which  he  found  from  this  Book 
of  Psalms  in  the  hours  of  a  long  imprisonment,  has  expressed  it, — 
that  it  bore  him  up,  as  a  lark  perched  between  an  eaglets  wings  is 
borne  up  into  the  everlasting  sunlight,  till  he  saw  the  world  and 
all  its  trouble  for  ever  underneath  him.  I  can  imagine  no  fairer 
volume  than  one  of  such  thankful  acknowledgments  as  I  have 
described,  and  it  is  a  volume  which  might  easUy  be  gathered,  for 
such  on  all  sides  abound ;  not  a  few  of  them  as  large,  as  frecj  as 
rapturous,  as  that  of  our  own  Hooker.^'  He  proceeds  to  give  some 
specimens,  from  SS.  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  from  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Donne,  and  Mr.  Mtiurice;  and  then  he  points  out  how  the 
Psalter  holds  a  peculiar  place  in  the  Bible,  as  being  a  Divine 
standard  for  ^^  the  voices  that  go  up  from  earth  to  Heaven.  Here 
we  have  insight  into  the  mystery  of  prayer." 

But  while  there  could  hardly  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
devout  Christians  as  to  the  tenderness  and  nobleness  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  regular  Liturgical  use  of  the 
Psalter  is  a  thing  which  will  be  more  or  less  appreciated  according 
as  persons  are  -more  or  less  imbued  with  the  Catholic  idea  of  wor* 
ship  and  of  Christian  life.  The  Church  has  made  the  recitation  of 
the  Psalter  a  first  principle.  ^' David  the  first,  the  midst,  the 
last,"  in  Church  services, — is  a  formula  of  S.  Chrysostom^s  which 
expressed  the  ancient  feeling.  ^'  None  of  the  sisters,"  says  S. 
Jerome,  ^'are  suffered  to  be  ignorant  of  David's  Psalms."  S. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  complains  of  the  haste  with  which  mere  youths 
entered  on  the  clerical  life,  just  possessing  ''a  slight  acquaintance 
with  David."  The  chant  of  Psalmody  was  the  strength  of  the 
Catholic  minority  at  Antioch  in  the  days  of  Flavian  and  Diodore. 
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The  monks  of  Egypt  regarded  their  namber  of  twelve  FbeIids  at  ^ 
service  as  fixed  by  a  visitant  from  the  choirs  of  angels*  The 
glorious  responsory  Psalm  136  was  the  expression,  on  that  fear- 
ful night  of  Feb.  8,  856,  of  the  great  confessor's  faith  in  the 
hoar  of  deadliest  peril.  When  Julian  ordered  the  body  of  S. 
Babylas  to  be  removed  from  the  grove  of  Daphne,  the  Christians 
who  escorted  it  thundered  out  their  ^'  solemn  scorn''  of  the  Apos* 
tate  in  the  chorus  of  Psalm  97.  And  it  need  not  be  said  that  aU 
this  betokened  a  calmer  and  more  regular  Psalmody  in  the  ordinary 
Church  service;  a  system  which  ushered  in  the  daybreak  with 
Psalm  51,  and  besides  certain  Psalms  fixed  to  certain  hours,  com* 
pleted  the  whole  Psalter  in  a  week.  Much  need  was  there  that 
young  aspirants  for  the  sacred  calling  should  be  familiar  with  an 
instrument  of  devotion  which  was  to  be  so  perpetually  in  their 
hands.  Hence  came  such  decrees  as  that  of  the  eighth  council  of 
Toledo  in  658,  that  *'  nuUus  cujuscunque  dignitatis  ecclesiasticse 
deinceps  percipiat  gradum,  qui  non  totum  Psalterium  ....  perfecte 
noverit ;"  and  hence  also  the  care  which  the  old  Saxon  Church 
took,  about  a  century  later,  in  the  Council  of  Cloveshoo,  to  pre-> 
vent  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms — a  duty  which,  in  the  belief  of 
Bede,  brought  the  presence  of  angels  round  the  reciter, — from 
degenerating  into  something  perfunctory  or  mechanical.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  is  that  (Vol.  I.  p.  804)  in  which  he  describes  the 
dehght  which  the  old  Saxons  took  in  Psalmody,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  invariable  habits  of  the  choir  produced  a  disposition 
in  the  cell  or  study  to  handle  the  Psalter  in  various  ways,  e.g.  by 
framing  a  little  psalter  of  choice  verses,  or  by  collecting  psalms  of 
kindred  character  into  separate  '^  fasciculi "  for  the  convenience  of 
private  worship.  -  This  was  auxiliary  to  the  regular  course  of 
Psalmody  which  went  steadily  through  the  whole  book,  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  was  the  heritage  of  God's  true  Israel,  and 
that  as  in  the  temple,  so  in  the  church,  to  use  all  of  it  was  the  part 
of  grateful  loyalty. 

Such  were  the  ancient  ways  of  the  Church  in  dealing  with  that 
which  has  been  in  all  reverence  called  "  the  Prayer  Book  of  Chbist 
and  His  Saints.^'  And  we  are  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  the  half- 
conscious  Catholicity  which  pervades,  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps 
than  we  often  think,  the  mass  of  well-disposed  Church  people,  is 
due  to  the  happy  retention  in  our  Prayer  Book  of  this  liturgic  recita- 
tion of  the  Psalter.  Whether  people  really  understand  the  rationale 
of  it  or  no— even  if  occasionally  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  it — the  fact  remains,  most  markedly  characteristic  of  the  An- 
glican service,  most  powerful  in  moulding  their  religious  thought 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  type  of  devotion.  And  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  we  think  it  will  be  a  good  day  for  any  diocese,  when 
its  Bishop  or  his  examining  chaplain  makes  a  greater  point  than 
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hsA  yet  been  nsaal  in  examination  for  Orderly  of  a  thorough, 
fittnifiar,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Fsalms.  We  would  gladly 
waive  one  or  two  other  points  which  are  often  made  much  of,  in 
order  to  aecnre  this.  We  would  fain  see  a  candidate  led  to  show 
that  he  could  i^aUy  handle  his  PsaUer;  that  he  knew  at  once  to 
which  morning  or  evening  such  or  such  a  Psalm  belonged,  or 
again,  which  Psalms  were  proper,  and  which  were  appoiirted  for 
occasional  services.  We  know  that  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  familiarity 
with  the  Prayer  Book  Psalter  was  one  of  his  most  striking  approxi- 
mations to  Catholic  habits,  expressed  on  one  occasion  surprise  that 
a  sixth-form  boy  did  not  know  Psalm  85  to  be  affixed  to  Christmas 
morning.  We  would  give  due  value  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
number  and  the  first  words  of  any  Psalm,  as  not  despising  small 
things  which  may  help  a  great  purpose.  Why  should  not  a  man 
be  asked  to  name  the  seven  Penitential  P8alms,-*-classify  the  .fifteen 
Gradual  ones, — enumerate  those  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
morning,  evening,  penitence.  Holy  Communion,  commemoration  of 
the  Incarnation,  Saints^  days,  times  of  sickness  or  anxiety,  darit 
days  in  the  Churches  life,  times  of  refreshing  or  of  joy  ?  or  again, 
to  point  out  the  different  lights  which  different  occasions  may  shed 
on  any  particular  Psalm,  drawing  out  the  manifold  richness  of  its 
capacities,  or  the  most  evangelical  and  central  verses  in  this  or  that 
Psalm,  or  the  points  of  transition  in  any  single  Psalm,  from  sorrow 
to  gladness,  or  the  reverse  ? 

But  we  have  already  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  the 
beautiful  volume  at  the  head  of  our  paper. 

No  commentator  of  whom  we  know  anything  has  endeavoured, 
in  any  systematic  way,  to  illustrate  the  Psalter  from  the  Offices  of 
the  Church, — to  show  how  largely  it  has  leavened  and  formed  the 
ritual,  and  with  what  exquisite  richness  and  felicity  the  framers  of 
Church-prayers  have  drawn  out  its  manifold  applications.  It  is 
but  the  bare  truth  to  say,  that  no  one  who  has  not  paid  some 
attention  to  these  Liturgic  adaptations  of  the  precious  Book  can 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  capacities.  Hengsten- 
berg  has  called  attention  to  "  the  traces  of  the  Psalms  in  our  li- 
turgies and  Church-songs,"  as  showing  how  greatly  ^'  the  Church 
rests  upon  the  Psalter  for  her  apprehensions  of  6od.'^  The  work- 
ing out  of  this  thought  is,  to  our  minds,  the  great  charm  of  the 
present  volume.  Mr.  Neale  has  explained,  in  a  preface  of  great 
modesty  and  simplicity,  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  undertake 
the  work;  and  he  dedicates  the  book  to  '^the  author  of  the 
^  Christian  Year,'  raised  up  by  God's  Providence  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  the  English  that  Cosmas  effected  for  the  Eastern, 
and  Adam  of  S.  Victor  for  the  Western,  Church."  On  this  we  will 
venture  to  say, — and  we  deem  it  no  injustice  to  our  great  Church 
<poet,  the  father  of  the  Catholic  movement,  the  revered  and  beloved 
of  the  whole  Anglican  Communion,— that  as  a  writer  of  Hymm, 
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adapted  for  Church  aae^  he  ranks  below  another  person.  If  thert 
be  an  Adam  of  S.  Victor  in  the  Englidi  Church,  it  is  assuredly  the 
Warden  of  Sackville  College. 

Mr.  Neale  has  given  us,  in  this  volume,  a  commentary  on 
Psalms  1 — 88,  of  which  he  repeatedly  tells  us  that  by  much  the 
largest  part  is  a  compilation  from  older  commentaries.  There  are 
three  Dissertations — 1,  on  the  Psalms  as  employed  in  the  Offices  of 
the  Church ;  2,  on  primitive  and  mediaeval  commentators  on  the 
Psalms ;  3,  on  the  mystical  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Psalms. 
Of  these,  we  confess  that  the  first  is  our  favourite.  In  it  the  writer 
gives  an  account,  such  as,  we  believe,  no  other  Englishman  could 
give,  of  the  various  arrangements  of  the  Psalms,  for  recitation  in 
Qie  Divine  Office,  according  to  the  Oregorian,  Benedictine,  Mo« 
sarabic,  Ambrosian,  Gallican,  and  Oriental  rites.  He  begins  by  a 
general  synopsis  of  the  Roman  or  Gr^orian : 

*' Matins:  on  Sundays,  afler  the  Invitatory  Psalm,  three  Noctnms. 
The  first,  of  twelve  Psalms ;  the  second,  three ;  the  third,  three :  all 
varying.  On  week-days,  one  Nocturn;  twelve  Psalms,  all  varying. 
Lauds :  four  Psslms,  or  their  equivalent  [i.e.  that  which  counts  as  four 
Psalms]  and  one  Canticle :  three  of  the  Psalms  fixed ;  one,  and  the 
Canticle,  varying.  At  Prime ;  four  Psalms,  one  varying,  l^erce,  sexts, 
nones;  three  Psalms,  fixed.  Vespers;  five  Psalms,  varying.  Com- 
pline; four  Psalms,  fixed." 

After  going  more  into  detail,  he  notices  "  that  the  arrangement 
is  for  the  most  part  in  the  numerical  order  of  the  Psalms :  begin-^ 
ning  at  Matins  on  Sunday,  it  goes,  almost  regularly,  through  the 
Psalter  to  Psalm  109  [on  Sati^ay  at  Matins :]  there  it  is  taken 
up  by  Vespers,  and  so  by  them  concluded,''  and  *'  that  the  Ferial 
recitation  of  the  Psalter  depends  almost  entirely  on  Matins  and 
Vespers/' 

llien  he  descants  on  the  mystical  reasons  which  have  been  given 
for  this  arrangement,  "  if  highly  fanciful,  also  superlatively  beau- 
tiful." He  proceeds,  shortly  afterwards,  to  show  how  the  Monastic 
or  Benedictine  scheme  differed  from  the  Oregorian ;  how  it  gave 
only  twelve  Psalms  to  Sunday  Matins,  and  the  same  number,  in 
tuH)  Noctums,  to  week-day  Matins :  how  Vespers  had  four  Psdms 
instead  of  five ;  how  the  recitation  begins  not  at  Matins  on  Sunday, 
but  at  Prime  on  Monday,  and  goes  through  the  week-day  Primes 
to  Psalm  20,  after  whicn  it  is  taken  up  by  Sunday  Matins.  He 
makes  us  see  how  the  evil  came  in  which  is  lamented  in  the  intro- 
duction to  our  Prayer  Book,  i.e.,  the  virtual  annulling  of  the  regular 
weekly  recitation  by  giving  a  preference  to  I^estival  over  Ferial 
offices  ;  until  "  not  half  the  rsalter  was  recited  in  the  course  of  the 
week."  And  then  conges  an  account  of  Cardinal  Quignon's  scheme, 
which  went  so  far  as  to  suppress  all  Proper  Psalms  on  week-day 
Festivals.    The  Gallican  revisers,  in  Mr.  Neale's  opinion,  observed 
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a  happy  medium  between  Qoignon  and  the  old  Breviaries ;  avoid- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  former,  and  securing  the  regular  reci- 
tation which  was  incompatible  with  the  latter.     He  addsr 

'^  From  the  Parisian  Breviary  a  host  of  imitations  sprang  up  ...  • 
till  at  length  there  were  almost  as  many  office-books  as  dioceses.  It  is 
for  the  retention  of  these  symbols  and  badges  of  a  national  church,  that 
Gallicanism  is  now  stirring  against  the  overbearing,  oversweeping  ultra- 
montanism  of  the  present  day.  When  the  Parisian  Breviary  fell,  the 
deathblow  was  in  that,  I  fear,  given  to  all." 

The  Ambrosian  Psalter,  say  a  Mr.  Neale,  ''is  in  some  respects 
the  most  singular  in  existence.'^  It  is  gone  through,  not  in  a 
week,  but  in  a  fortnight ;  so  that  the  Milanese  use  stands  half-way 
between  the  Roman  and  that  monthly  recitation  of  ours,  which 
for  congregational  purposes  is  so  much  the  best,  and  may  really  be 
considered  one  of  the  important  gains  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Matin  Psalms  of  Milan  are  divided  into  ten  *^  Decurise  :'^  Sunday 
Matins  has  in  its  three  nocturns  no  Psalms,  but  three  Canticles ; 
Saturday  retains  some  of  its  eastern  honours  by  having  a  special 
Matin-office,  (Mr.  Neale  reminds  us  that  in  S.  Monica^s  time, 
Milan  kept  Festival  every  Saturday  :)  on  ordinary  week-days  there 
are  three  Nocturns  containing  sixteen  Psalms  in  all.  Certain 
Psalms,  in  this  Rite,  are  called  Directi,  because  not  sung  anti- 
phonally ;  and  certain  others  *^  four-versed  Psalms,'^  because  only 
four  verses  of  them  are  recited*  The  Ambrosian  peculiarities, 
whether  in  Daily  Office  or  in  Mass,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

We  then  come  to  the  Mozarabic  rite,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  feature  is  that  Matins  have  only  one  Psalm,  the  51st. 
There  is  an  office  between  Lauds  and  Prime,  called  Aurora :  it  has 
four  varying  Psalms.  The  1 19th  Psalm  is  divided,  as  with  as, 
into  sets  of  eight  verses ;  not  as  with  Rome,  into  sets  of  sixteen. 

The  Psalter  of  Constantinople  is  recited  weekly :  in  Lent,  twice 
a  week.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  cathismata,  and  each  cathism 
into  three  staseis ;  the  Glory  coming  in  after  every  stasis.  The 
119th  Psalm  occupies  the  17th  cathism. 

Mr.  Neale  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  "  the  wonderful 
system  of  Antiphons,'^  on  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  also  largely 
dwelt.  (Princip.  of  Div.  Serv.  i.  121—124,  832.) 

''  The  same  Psalm  was  said  at  Christmas,  said  at  Easter,  said  in 
Lent,  said  at  Whitsuntide,  said  on  the  Festivals  of  Martyrs,  said  in  the 
Office  for  the  Dead  :  it  could  not,  at  all  these  occasions,  be  recited  with 
the  same  feelings,  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  Its  different  emphases 
required  to  be  brought  out.  The  same  sun-ray  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
rested,  indeed,  at  all  times  on  the  same  words,  but  the  prism  of  the 
Church  separated  that  colourless  light  into  its  component  rays, — into 
the  violet  of  penitence,  the  crimson  of  martyrdom,  the  gold  of  the 
highest  seasons  of  Christian  gladness.'* 
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We  have  not  space  to  give  instances  from  the  really  enchanting 
pages  which  follow,  of  the  life  and  force  which  this  system  gave  to 
Psalmody.  The  magnificent  '^  Emmanuel  Ode/^  as  Mr.  Freeman 
calls  it,  in  the  Great  Compline  of  the  East,  the  burden  of  which  is, 
"  For  God  is  with  us/*  is  referred  by  Mr.  Neale  to  a  period  imme- 
diately following  the  last  great  persecution.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  that  in  the  Roman  service  for  Candlemas  Day  the 
words,  '^  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium,**  form  a  beautiful  anti- 
phon  to  every  verse  of  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  occasion  on  which,  for 
oar  parts,  we  most  desiderate  the  antiphon  in  our  English  service, 
is  at  evensong  on  Whitsunday.  It  would  greatly  help  our  people 
to  understand  the  appropriateness  on  that  day,  of  Psalm  104,  if  it 
had  its  antiphon  in  '^  When  Thou  lettest  Thy  breath  go  forth  they 
shall  be  made.** 

We  must  pass  by  the  remainder  of  this  Dissertation,  with  the 
remark  that  its  value  for  liturgical  students  cannot  be  exa^erated. 
On  the  second  Dissertation  we  need  make  no  comment ;  on  the 
third,  which  expounds  the  principle  of  the  mystical  sense,  we  will 
say  a  few  words^  regretting  that  they  cannot  be  altogether  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  announced  in  it.  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Neale,  that  in  saying  the  Psalter  we  do  but  lose  our  time,  if 
we  do  not  therein  find  Christ.  Far  be  it  from  all  Churchmen  to 
hold  so  wretched  a  notion,  as  that  the  types  which  are  claimed  as 
such  by  the  New  Testament  writers  exhaust  the  typical  element  in 
the  old.  Rather,  as  Dean  Trench  says,  they  "  serve  as  examples  of 
that  which  is  true  to  a  much  greater  extent.**^  Joseph  is  as  true 
a  type,  we  doubt  not,  as  Jonah.  We  deny  not  a  mystery  in  Moses' 
outspread  hands,  in  Rahab*s  scarlet  thread,  in  the  tree  that  sweet- 
ened the  waters,  in  the  grapes  on  the  staff,  in  the  ''  cake**  that  was 
£lijah*s  viaticum,  in  the  water  that  came  with  the  meat-offering, 
(2  Kings  iii.  20,)  in  the  meal  and  the  salt  of  Elisha,  in  the  different 
results  of  his  staff  and  his  presence,  and  in  many  another  sacred 
story.  It  is  surely  as  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  Christ  in  Jere- 
miah, as  it  would  be  if  we  were  told  in  Scripture  that  he  prefigured 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  And  while  S.  Peter  tells  us  that  the  Flood 
was  a  type  of  Baptism,  we  need  no  revelation  to  assure  us  that  the 
gladdening  corn  and  new  wine,  which '  Zechariah  associates  with 
''His  goodness  and  His  beauty,**  mean  really  His  Body  and  Blood 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  But  it  is  needless  to  adduce  other  instances, 
of  what  Professor  Blunt  calls  the  wheels  from  within  wheels,^  which 
the  spiritual  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  draws  forth.  We  be- 
lieve with  him,  that  God  willed  to  fill  the  two  Testap[ients,  "  not 
only  with  certain  and  indisputable  mutual  relations,  but  with 
others  probable  or  possible.**  But  withal,  we  question,  and  more 
than  question,  whether  certain  of  Mr.  Neale*s  applications  of  the 

1  On  S.  Augustine,  p.  54.  >  Hist,  of  Ch.  p.  128. 
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mystical  principle  are  legitimate.  He  is  so  thorough-going  a 
spuitaalizer^  as  to  approach  once  or  twice  the  Alexandrine  habit  of 
ignoring  altogether  the  historic  sense :  as  if,  taken  literally^  the 
text  would  not  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  in  revelation.  Whereas, 
in  the  words  of  S.  Thomas,  "  In  omnibus  quae  sic  Scriptura  tradit, 
est  pro  fundamento  tenenda  Veritas  historise,  et  desuper  spirituales 
expositiones  fabricandse." — (Sum.  i.  102,  1.)  Mr.  Neale,  at  p. 
883,  tells  us  that  according  to  1  Cor.  ix.  9, 10,  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  intend  at  all  that  the  law  about  not  muzzUng  the  ox  should 
betaken  literally.  ''The  mystical  meanmg  was  intended  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  literal  meaning  was  not"  But  is  not  this  a 
misinterpretation  of  yravreos  ?  ought  we  not  to  render  it,  as  Park- 
hurst  says  on  this  text,  "  principally,  on  the  whole  ?"  If  we  take 
Mr.  Neale^s  view,  we  make  S.  Paul  contravene  the  oft-recurring 
indications,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Neale  in  p.  882,  that  God  does  take 
care  for  His  dumb  creatures.  If  we  take  it  to  mean,  ''  He  had  a 
higher,  an  ultimate  reference,  which  belonged  to  us  in  a  spiritual 
sense,^'  then  all  is  clear.  Even  if  Parkhurst's  rendering  be  thought 
inadequate,  we  may  surely  remember  how  commonly  Scripture, 
when  it  means  to  insist  specially  on  A,  seems  to  deny  or  exclude 
B;  as  in  the  texts,  S.  John  vi.  88,  vii.  16,  xii.  44;  S.  Mark 
ix.  87 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  12 ;  Eph.  vi.  7,  12. 

A  little  further  on,  we  find  Mr.  Neale  practically  identifying  the 
Pauline  mysticism  with  that  of  the  "Epistle  of  S.  Barnabas.'' 
Yet  surely  there  is  a  wide  diversity.  The  latter  document,  as  is 
well  known,  actually  affirms  that  Gob  did  not  mean  the  .Israelites 
literally  to  circumcise  themselves,  c.  9 ;  to  refrain  from  certain  cor- 
poreal meats,  c.  10 ;  or  to  keep  a  literal  sabbath,  c.  15. 

'  There  is  another  passage  of  Scripture  as  to  which  we  must 
dissent  from  Mr.  Neale;  it  is  S.  Matt.  ii.  28,  on  the  name  Nazarene. 

** Where  is  thif  written?  'The  chUd  shall  be  a  Nazarite  to  God, 
even  from  his  mother's  womb.'  A  marvellous  example  of  mystical 
interpretation !  The  words  are  said  of  Samson :  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  and  applied  with  a  *  that  it  might  bf  fulfilled.*  Farther,  they 
are  said  of  Samson  in  one  sense,  namely,  as  of  one  who  had  the  vow  of 
a  Nazarite  or  Separatist  upon  him  ;  and  applied  to  Christ  in  another, 
namely,  as  of  a  dweller  in  the  city  of  Nazareth.  Now,  had  a  mediseval 
writer  thus  applied  the  text,  simply  as  an  allusion,  and  without  any 
pretence  at  finding  in  the  Evangelical  History  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  in  Judges,  would  he  not  have  been  condemned  as  guilty 
of  an  intolerably  far-fetched  suggestion  ?" 

We  think  he  would,  and  with  some  reason  too.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  trivial,  unmeaning  paronomasia;  worse  a  great  deal 
than  S.  Louis'  pun  on  the  two  wholly  unconnected  words,  Tartars 
and  Tartarus.  But,  in  truth,  the  Evangelist's  meaning  was  far 
otherwise.    Dr.  Mill,  in  his  Tract  on  our  Lord's  Nativity,  observes : 
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'^  Not  a  few  learned  men,  including  some  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation,  have  sought  to  revive  the  opinion  copfuted  bv  8.  Jerome, 
which  the  sound  rather  than  the  sense  suegested  to  those  ancient 
Christians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language  ....  that  the 
passages  referred  to  are  those  ....  where  of  Samuel  and  of  Samson, 
supposed  types  of  the  Christ,  it  is  said  severally  that  they  should  be 

Nazarites But  this  exposition  will  not  bear  the  test,  either  of 

critical  philology,  or  of  Divine  Truth."^ 

Dr.  Mill  proceeds  lo  explain  that  Nazar,  the  root  of  Nazarite^  is 
utterly  different  from  Natsar,  the  root  of  Nazarene ;  and  that  the 
Nazarite  character  belonged  to  the  Baptist,  in  contrast  with  our 
Lord.  Of  the  two  other  interpretations,  '*  He  shall  be  called  the 
Despised/'  and,  "  He  shall  be  called  the  Branch/'  Dr.  Mill  de- 
cidedly  prefers  the  latter,  Olshauseo  the  former;  both  agree  in  re- 
jecting the  Nazarite  theory. 

Mr.  Neale  thinks  that  the  argument  for  the  Nicene  faith,  from 
**  My  heart  hath  produced  a  good  Word,"  is  really  as  good  as 
the  argument  in  Heb.  iii.  7,  &c.,  from  Psalm  xcv.  8.  The  latter 
train  of  thought  is  profound  and  elaborate  (Mr.  Neale  has  quoted 
only  a  few  words  of  it) ;  the  former  argument,  so  to  call  it,  can 
hardly  be  thought  more  than  a  felicitous  application  of  the  word 
Xoyoj.  As  to  Mr.  Neale's  favourite  "  conventionalism,^'  (truly  so 
called)  that  in  the  Psalms  Sion  always  means  the  militant,  and  Je« 
rusalem  the  triumphant  Church,  we  expressed  on  a  former  occasion^ 
our  utter  distrust  of  it.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  better  of  it 
now.  "  Anything  may  be  made  out  of  anything  "  by  such  methods 
as  Mr.  Neale  adopts  on  this  point ;  will  our  readers  follow  him  when 
he  insists  on  the  '^in  Jerusalem  "  at  the  end  of  Ps.  xlv.  1,  which  is 
not  in  the  LXX.  nor  in  the  Hebrew  7  when  he  will  not  see  Church 
progress  and  Church  needs  referred  to  in  '^  Build  Thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem, — 0  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  V^  when  he  thinks 
'Hhe  word  of  the  Lord  shall  go  forth  from  Jerusalem''  a 
''noble"  example  of  •the  distinction,  forgetting  that  our  Lord 
could  not  come  down  to  earth  from  the  Church  triumphant,  which 
then  was  not  ?  But  let  us  take  one  text,  which  appears  to  us  to 
destroy  the  theory ;  *'  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  Living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem"  It  will  hardly 
be  said  that  Sion  here  means  the  militant  Church,  as  opposed  to 
the  triumphant  Jerusalem. 

On  the  whole,  then^  we  feel  that  in  these  and  other  instances, 
Mr.  Neale  has  written  as  if  the  mystical  interpretation  might  be 
carried  to  any  lengths,  and  fancy  might  safely  luxuriate  at  will  in  the 
Psalter,  as  in  a  consecrated  exercise-ground.  We  are  seriously 
afraid  of  what  would  follow  if  Englishmen  got  hold  of  the  notion 
that  the  Psalter  might  thus  be  made  to  mean  whatever  a  mystical 

^  EcolesiutiCy  June,  1858. 
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writer  liked.  We  are  very  sure  that  in  many  cases  Mr.  Neale's 
object,  the  promotion  of  love  for  this  most  blessed  gift  of  God, 
would  thereby  be  frustrated.  And  we  cannot  admit  that  such 
samples  of  spiritual  interpretation  as  the  New  Testament  gives  us 
are  warrant  for  such  arbitrary  adaptations  as  Mr.  Neale  several 
times^  in  his  enthusiasm  for  mediaeval  authors^  puts  before  us. 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned  on  which  he  seems  to  us  to  go 
too  far.  He  assumes  that  if  part  of  a  Psalm  belongs  to  our  Lord, 
the  whole  must  do  so.  But  are  not  men  like  §amson  types  of  Him, 
not  in  their  whole  life  and  character^  but  only  in  some  portions  of 
it  ?  And  may  we  not  rather  say  that  the  Christian  sense  of  a 
Fsalm  may  either  be  in  sole  possession  of  it^  (although  earthly 
imagery  be  used,  and  the  Fsalmist^s  immediate  circumstances  give 
a  colouring  to  the  picture,)  or  it  may  be  co-existent  with  a  lower 
sense,  and  appearing  as  such  either  throughout  the  Psalm  {e.  g,, 
Ps.  xix.),  or  in  part  of  it  only  (e.  g.,  Ps.  xl.,  xli.)  ? 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism,  except  to 
remark  that  some  of  Mr.  Neale^s  less  agreeable  mannerisms  are 
conspicuous  in  the  book  {e.  ^.,  he  is  always  bidding  us  ''  notice  " 
this  or  that,  and  endeavours  repeatedly  to  accustom  us  to  the  idea 
of  men's  "  meriting,'')  and  to  express  some  little  surprise  that  the 
Proper  Psalms  of  our  ritual  have  not  been  marked  as  such. 

Of  the  Commentary  itself  we  cannot,  for  lack  of  space,  say  what 
we  should  wish.  One  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that  it  would  have 
been  still  better  if  Mr.  Neale  had  given  us  rather  more  of  his  own 
interpretations — afresh,  living,  glowing,  as  they  are,  whether  we 
always  agree  with  them  or  not — and  rather  less  of  extracts  from 
others.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  Commentary  are, 
we  imagine,  his  very  own.  And  if  we  are  to  select  one  Psalm  as 
here  expounded  to  be  recommended  for  special  beauty,  it  would  be 
the  34th,  in  a  n(^e  on  which  he  says— 

*'  How  impossible  it  is  that  any,  even  the  most  excellent,  of  the  Com- 
mentators of  past  ages,  should  altogether  satisfy  the  need  of  the  present 
generation.*' 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Hymnology  is  made  to  minister,  with 
very  great  beauty  and  fitness,  to  the  exposition;  and  had  the 
volume  contained  little  more  than  the  Mozarabic  and  other  Collects 
which  are  appended  to  the  several  Psalms,  it  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  cordial  welcome.  As  it  is,  whatever  drawbacks  to  our 
full  satisfaction  are  found  in  an  excess  of  mystical  '^  ingenuity,'' 
we  cannot  but  rank  it  high  among  those  services  to  the  Church, 
for  which  the  author's  name  must  live  in  honour. 
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Our  negative  argument  in  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Priesthood 
and  of  the  Sacramental  system  of  the  Church  is  now  complete :  in 
the  series  of  writers  reviewed  we  have  seen  that  a  rejection  of  these 
doctrines  involves  an  overthrow  of  such  important  or  essential  por- 
tions of  the  Christian  system  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  original  sin,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  A  few  words  will  show  why  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Mystery  should  especially  be  attacked  bv  the  advocates  of 
modern  rationalism.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  called  by  the  Church 
*  Mysterium  fidei.'  Its  ineffable  Presence  is  neither  visible  to  man's 
sight,  nor  can  his  reason  either  comprehend  or  explain  it :  we  be- 
lieve and  adore,  because  Goo  has  spoken,  and  nothing  is  impossible 
with  Him.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  first 
taught  by  our  Lord,  immediately  rationalism  manifested  itself. 
The  Jews  asked,  "  How  can  these  things  be  7"  and  the  same  ques- 
tion, under  another  form  it  may  be,  yet  still  the  same  question  is 
repeated  at  the  present  day :  it  matters  little,  whether  men  openly 
reject  the  doctrine  as  involving  (they  say)  an  impossibility,  or  whe- 
ther they  assert,  that  although  Holy  Scripture  in  its  literal  sense 
may  teach  it,  yet  that  its  words  must  be  understood  figuratively. 
We  cannot  mistake  the  same  rationalistic  spirit,  though  exhibited 
under  a  somewhat  different  form.  Its  prevalence  at  the  present  day 
may  be  extensive ;  yet  this  can  only  lead  us  to  anticipate  its  wider  and 
more  destructive  influence,  since  Holy  Scripture  intimates  that  at  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  faith  shall  no  longer  be  found  upon 
earth.  Rationalism  will  then  attain  its  perfect  development,  and 
what  will  be  the  sign  or  token  of  its  triumph  ?  we  might  form  a 
probable  conjecture  from  what  we  see  around  us — ^that  bitter  and 
savage  hatred,  amounting  to  frenzy,  with  which  the  religionism  of 
the  day  assails  the  altar  and  the  priest ;  but  we  are  not  left  in  any 
doubt  or  uncertainty  on  the  subject :  when  Antichrist  appears,  we 
know  the  signal  ana  proof  of  his  victory  over  the  Cathohc  Faith — 
the  daily  sacrifice  will  be  taken  awav.  Rationalism,  in  the  present 
day,  usually  appears  under  the  garb  of  an  outward  reverence  for 
Holy  Scripture,  and  strives  to  gain  its  purpose  by  an  unwarrantable 
and  untenable  system  of  interpretation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  only  plea  for  rejecting  the 
true  doctrine  must  be  founded  on  a  rejection  of  the  litend  and  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  language  !  We  need  not  appeal  in  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  to  the  writmgs  of  the  Fathers  :  the  publication  of 
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Dr.  Pasey's  work^has  broaght  tbeir  testimony  fdlly  and  completely 
before  the  world.  '  Besides  the  writers  to  whom  we  are  alluding 
will  not  admit  that  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  we  must  seek  for  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  will  therefore  examine 
their  opinions  in  accordance  with  their  own  standard  of  truth,  and 
briefly  review  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  proof  of  the  Real  Presence. 
The  Church  has  ever  appealed  to  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
literally  understood  as  the  best  evidence  and  proof  of  her  faith  in 
the  Real  Presence,  since,  when  He  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Bread  which  He  gave  was  a  sign  or  figure 
only,  but  this  which  I  give  to  you  (He  asserts)  is  My  Body,  and 
likewise  of  the  Wine,  this  is  My  Blood.  That  our  Lord's  words 
are  to  be  understood  in  their  literal  and  obvious  sense  is  not  only 
clear  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  language,  but  may  also  be  de-  ^ 
duced  from  the  untenableness  of  the  many  interpretations  which 
have  been  devised  to  evade  their  obvious  meaning.^  The  Fathers 
not  only  unanimously  interpreted  the  words  of  our  Lord  literally^ 
but  a  figurative  interpretation  does  not  even  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  them.  In  S.  Cyril's  words,  *'  Since,  then.  He  Himself  has  declared 
and  said  of  the  Bread,  this  is  My  Body,  who  shall  dare  to  doubt 
any  longer,  and  since  He  has  affirmed  and  said,  this  is  My  Blood, 
who  shall  ever  hesitate,  saying  that  it  is  not  His  Blood  V  Now  on 
referring  to  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  of  Institution  is  always  implied  or  con- 
firmed. We  shall  not  dwell,  as  its  meaning  has  been  disputed,  on 
the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John,  though  many  passages  show  very 
strikingly,  that  our  Lord  intended  His  words  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, but  let  us  turn  to  the  seventeenth  chapter.  S.  John  does 
not  record  the  Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but  gives  our  Sa- 
viour's solemn  address  to  His  Apostles  after  giving  them  His 
Blessed  Body  and  Blood,  since  we  read  at  the  close  of  this  chapter, 
that  after  our  Lord  had  spoken  to  them.  He  said,  "  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence,''  and  then  went  over  the  brook  Cedron  (xviii.  1),  which  took 
place,  as  we  learn  from  the  other  Evangelists,  immediately  after 
His  last  Supper.  Now  how  frequently  in  this  chapter,  and  with 
what  marked  reiteration,  is  the  Real  Presence  implied  by  our 
LoRD*8  repeated  declarations  of  His  union  with  His  Disciples,  and 
His  indwelling  in  them.  He  had  declared,  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
''  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood,  dwelletli  in 
Me,  and  I  in  him.''  The  heavenly  gift  had  just  been  imparted, 
and  how  strikingly  does  our  Lord  reiterate  the  blessed  truth  of 
His  being  united  to  the  Apostles,  and  of  their  union  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  with  each  other  in  Him,  "  that  they  may  be  all  one,  as 
Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in 

1  Tke  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.    Ozf.,  1855. 

3  These  interpretations  are  examined  and  ably  refuted  by  Maldonatos: — vide 
Comment,  on  S.  Matt  uyL  26. 
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US.  .  •  ,  the  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  I  have  given  them^ 
that  they  may  be  one  even  as  We  are  one^  I  in  them  and  Thou  in 
Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.  .  •  •  that  the  love  where- 
with Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them^  and  I  in  them/^    And 
as  He  goes  forth  to  His  betrayal  and  crucifixion^  once  more^  though 
so  oft  repeatedi  His  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  reality  of  His  sacra- 
mental union  with  His  Disciples :  His  last  words  are^  "  that  the 
love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  themi  and  /  m 
them"     Then  follows,  '^ Arise,  let  us  go  hence/^    Again,  if  we 
refer  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  S.  Faults  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, we  shall  find  that  the  Apostle  understood  our  Lobd's  words 
in  their  literal  sense.     He  says,  "  the  Cup  of  Blessing  which  we 
bless^  is  it  not  the  Communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  ?    The 
Bread  which  we  breaks  is  it  not  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  V'  for  as  S.  Chrysostom  observes, "  the  Apostle  does  not  say 
a '  partaking '  (jMToxn)  hut  he  uses  a  stronger  term  ^  communion^' 
(xoivflDv/a)  to  show  how  close  is  the  union,  for  we  communicate  not 
by  partaking  only,  but  by  being  united.'^     This  is  shown  in  the 
next  verse,  where  we  are  said  to  be  one  Body,  for  we  are  all  par- 
takers of  that  one  Bread.     But  if  that  Bread  or  Loaf  be  not  the 
Body  of  Christ,  but  bread  only,  how  can  it  make  partakers  thereof 
one  Body?    Again,  the  Apostle  implies  our  actual  union  with 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist^  and  thus  that  His  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  Uteral  sense,  when  he  says  that  they  which  eat 
of  the  sacrifices  are  partakers  of  the  altar.     Now  that  partaking  of 
the  altar  implies  a  most  intimate  union  with  Him  to  whom  the  sa- 
crifice is  offered,  appears  from  verse  20,  where  the  Gentiles,  in  sa- 
crificing to  demons,  are  said  to  have  fellowship,  or  rather  commu- 
nion (xoivcov/av),  with  them^  the  same  word  being  used  as  at  ver. 
16,  where  the  Bread  that  we  break  is  said  to  be  xoiyeov/a  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.     Now  communion  with  demons,  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  idol  sacrifices,  was  not  merely  to  become  their  acknow- 
ledged worshippers,  or  rather  instruments  and  slaves,  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  instances  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history,  evidently 
implied  a  more  intimate  communion  or  union  with  them :  the  de- 
mons sometimes  giving  awful  tokens  that  they  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  body  and  soul  of  their  worshippers — how  intimate  then, 
the  Apostle's  argument  implies,  mu^t  be  the  union — ^it  can  be  no 
less  than  an  actual  indwelling  of  Christ — with  the  faithful  in  the 
Holy  Mysteries.     Once  more :  how  manifestly  is  the  truth  which 
we  are  now  illustrating  set  forth^  when  S.  Paul  records  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Blessed  Sacrament :  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  the 
sense  in  which  he  understood  the  words  of  our  Lord.     He  says^ 
"  As  oft  as  ye  eat  this  Bread  and  drink  this  Cup,  ye  publicly  pro- 
claim, announce,  or  preach  (xarayyeXXrrs)  the  Lord^s  death  till  He 
come.*'     Wherefore  **  whosoever  shall  eat  this  Bread  or  drink  this 
Cap  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
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of  the  LokdJ'  Now  though  we  might  proclaim  or  set  forth  the 
Lord's  death  by  a  mere  symbol ;  yet^  were  such  the  case^  it  would 
not  follow,  according  to  the  ApostWs  sequence,  that  the  unworthy 
communicant  is  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  :  the 
Apostle^s  reasoning  necessarily  implies  the  very  Presence  of  our 
Lord,  since,  by  partaking  unworthily  of  a  mere  symbol,  we  should 
not  become  guilty  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  which  also  clearly  appears 
from  the  exhortation  which  follows,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  Bread  and  drink  of  that  Cup,  for  he  who« 
eateth  and  drinketh  [unworthily]  not  discerning  the  [Lord^s] 
Body,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself.''^  The  sin  of  not 
discerning  the  Body  must  obviously  imply  its  actual  Presence. 
And  is  there  not  further  proof  of  this  in  the  judgments  which  befel 
the  Corinthians  7 — judgments,  too,  be  it  remembered,  which  were 
inflicted  in  mercy  (ver.  32),  that  they  might  be  saved  from  a  more 
terrible  judgment  hereafter.  "  For  this  cause,  many  are  weak  and 
sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep.'' 

Consider  also  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  could  alone 
receive  their  fulfilment  by  the  Divine  gift  imparted  to  us  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Thus  the  fine  flour  offered  with  other  sacri- 
fices, for  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Levit.  xiv.  10),  and  the  manna,  were 
types  of  the  heavenly  Bread  of  GhrisiTs  most  precious  Body  and 
Blood.  The  Passover,  at  the  celebration  of  which  our  Lord  insti- 
tuted the  Holy  Sacrament,  is  also  a  type  of  the  New  Passover,  in 
which  His  Body  and  Blood  are  offered.  Now  in  regard  to  these 
and  other  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  manifest  that  the  type, 
though  bearing  a  resemblance,  must  be  plainly  and  obviously  in-' 
ferior  to  the  antitype,  so  that  if  the  offering  in  the  case  of  leprosy 
be  as  the  Fathers  assert,^  a  type  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it  is  clear 
that  both  of  them  could  not  have  been  merely  an  offering  of  fine 
flour.  Again,  if  the  manna,  as  our  Lord's  words  imply,  be  a  type 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  His  Body  and  Blood  are  not  really 
present  therein,  the  antitype  would  have  been  even  inferior  to  the 
type — bread  and  wine  to  the  supernatural  manna,  the  food  of  An- 
gels. Besides  if  in  the  Christian  Dispensation  we  have  signs  and 
figures  only,  and  thus  our  position  is  substantially  identical  with 
that  of  Israel  of  old,  how  inconclusive  would  be  the  reasoning  of 
the  Apostle,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  which  was  abolished  was 
so  manifestly  inferior  to  that  which  succeeded  it,  that  it  might  be 
said  to  have  (comparatively)  no  glory  by  reason  of  that  which  ex- 
celled it ;  since  if  we  deny  that  the  Church  possesses  sacramental 
gifts  of  grace,  which  especially  differ  from  mere  types  and  figures, 
and  are  immeasurably  superior  to  them,  how  inconclusive  must  ap- 

^  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in  the.  Vatican  MS.  s  they  are  omitted  by 
Lachn^nn,  and  Tischendorf,  who  read,  'O  ykp  iffdiwv  koL  jciviav  Kptfta  lovr^  i<r0iei 
Ktd  Trivet  fiii  hioutpivav  rh  <rufxa, 

2  S.  Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  §  41. 
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pear  the  Apostle's  reasoning — ^brpes  and  figares  succeeded  by  other, 
types  and  signs^  which  assoredfy  are  not  of  higher  significance  01^ 
value-**the  risible  presence  of  the  Almighty  between  the  Gheru* 
bim,  exchanged  for  His  presence  by  faith^  neither  equally  real^  nor 
appealing  with  the  same  effect  to  the  heart  and  imagination.  But 
if  we  believe  that  there  is  a  reality  in  sacramental  gifts  of  grace, 
and  especially  in  the  very  presence  upon  the  Altar  of  our  adorable 
L0BD9  and  our  own  real  communion  with  Him,  by  receiving  His 
Fledi  and  Blood  in  the  Holy  Mysteries,  then  the  essential  difference 
between  the  type  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  its  Christian  antitype 
must  clearly  appear.  The  outward  splendours  of  Judaism,  however 
^rious  in  themselves,  are  thus  seen  to  be  but  types  and  shadows 
m  their  contrast  with  the  Reality  itself.  Again,  consider,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  as  obviously  implying  its 
truth,  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  Re- 
generation in  H<uy  Baptism.  The  Church  believes  that  in  that 
Holy  Sacrament  we  become,  not  figuratively,  but  in  a  real  sense,  as 
being  made  partaken  of  the  Divine  Nature  (2  8.  Pet.  i.  4),  children 
of  Gob,  and  joint-hein  with  Chbist.^  For  as  the  child  of  man 
mast  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature  of  his  earthly  parents,  so 
most  the  diild  of  6od  partake  also  of  the  Nature  of  nis  Heavenly 
Father.  Hence  Holy  Scripture  speaks  with  a  striking  reiteration 
of  our  being  in  Christ:  a  phraseology  which  very  frequently  oc- 
cura  and  intimates  not  only  our  very  union  with  Him,  but  that  this 
union  is  the  condition  of  our  Christian  existence.^  And  the  Chris- 
ti«n  thus  mysteriously  one  with  his  Lord,  has  also  indwelling 
with  him  the  other  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  (1  Cor.  iii.  16; 
vi.  17,  19.)  We  are  also  expressly  told  that  GrOD^s  dwelling  in  us 
is  connected  with,  or  the  cause  of  our  sonship.  ''  Ye  are  the  temple 
of  the  Living  God,  as  God  hath  said,  1  will  dwell  in  them  and 
walk  in  them  ....  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 

^  The  high  dignity  of  Christian  Bonahm,  as  making  ns  paitaktrs  of  the  Divine 
Nature  or  Substance,  as  Petavius  has  snowut  is  taught  explicitly  by  the  Church* 
Bcrhsps  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  inculcates  the  doctrine  most  clearly,  though  it  was 
aMdntamed,  as  Petarins  shows,  with  grester  or  leas  exidieitneas,  by  S.  Bastt,  S. 
Athanasins,  S.  Gregory  Nariansen^  and  also  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  S.  Augnstine, 
S.  Hilary  and  S.  Ambrose.  (De  Trinitate,  riii.  c.  iv.)  A  few  extracts  from  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexancbia  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  this  doctrine.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the 
Holt  Ghost  as  Himself  working  in  us  and  uniting  us  to  Himadf  {tdnrcwpyhf  6pa  rh 
UfnifUL  iv  4ifuw  icol  kmw  iifuis  loirr^)  $  and  again,  speaks  of  His  Presenee  within  na, 
beingi  as  it  were,  a  certain  quality  of  Deity  (iroi^njf  &<nr§p  ris  r^f  Ot^rTirot) ;  and 
again,  that  Chbist  sent  to  us  fttnn  heaven  the  Comforter,  pouring  into  us  nothing 
alifln  hm  Himself  bnt  of  Hk  own  Substance,  (ofic  oBfmf  ifuy  f>x^r  k^xk  rh  1% 
okaias  oftrott.)  Fetarius  afterwards  shows  the  ^fferenoe  between  the  Sonship  of  onr 
Lo&D  and  that  of  the  Faithiful,  which  the  above  view  would  almost  seem  to  represent  as 
bong  fdenticaL    He  says,  '*  Homines  ergo  sancti  et  adoptiri  Dei  filii  non  ipsi  pro- 


pri^  ae^^ci  sont  Dei  (in  the  same  sooat  that  our  Lobs  is  Qom)  sed  icarh  <  . 
qnia  non  est  iUorum  propria  divinitas;  alioquin  nonDii  sed  Deus  appellarentur. 
(Da  Trinitate,  lib.  Vitt.^  0.  rii.  f  la.) 

^  Snch  ftmuam  as  the  foUewiog  may  be  quoted— Ron.  nil*  10}  1  Car.  vL  15 1 
2  Cor.  xiii.  5 ;  Eph.  v.  30. 
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be  M^  ftons  and  daughtere/'  {2  Cor.  vL  16, 18.)  Such  being  the 
Chrittian  state  an  ineffitble  union  with  God  through  His  sanctifying 
presence  in  our  souls,  by  which  we  partake  of  His  Nature  and  be- 
come His  children,  how  indispensable  for  our  sustenance  is  that 
true  Bread  with  which  Christ  has  promised  to  feed  our  souls. 
What  can  support  the  Dinne  life  within  us,  and  keep  us  in  union 
with  Him,  but  His  own  incorruptible  Flesh  which  makes  us  one 
with  Him,  and  through  which  we  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us — 
even  as  He  has  said, ''  He  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by 
Mc^'i  Thus  we  may  perceive  how  indispensably  needful  is  the 
presence  of  our  Lord's  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
since  can  we  believe  that  God  would  not  provide  Bread  for  His  own 
children,  and  thus  allow  their  souls  to  perish  for  want  of  that  hea- 
venly sustenance  which  can  alone  support  them ;  or  that  Christ 
having  died  to  redeem  us  has  left  His  work  imperfect  and  not  pro- 
vided nourishment  for  His  people  and  for  the  completion  of  His 
own  most  gracious  design  7  Hence  we  beUeve  and  know  that  He 
has  vouchsafed,  with  love  and  condescension,  wonderful  and  incon- 
ceivable, to  become  our  spiritual  food  in  that  Holy  Sacrament.  He 
hereby  preserves  us  in  union  with  Himself  and  with  the  other  Per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  with  whom  inseparably  He  dwells :  the  glory 
which  dwells  in  Him  overflows  our  souls,  and  even  our  bodies  par- 
take of  the  sanctity  and  incorruption  which  dwell  in  His  immortal 
Flesh,  and  are  thus  preserved  to  the  day  of  resurrection.  "  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'' 

The  Eucnaristic  mystery  has  been  hitherto  viewed  under  one 
aspect,  that  of  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  ;  but  its  sacrificial 
character  is  even  of  greater  importance  in  relation  to  modern  ra- 
tionalism. What  words  can  express  the  mockery  and  blasphemy 
which  has  been  poured  forth  against  the  Altar,  and  against  Him 
who  is  offered  thereon — our  sacrifice  and  our  food  ?  The  Presence 
of  God  Incarnate  is  manifested  by  the  madness  and  despair  which 
fill  the  hearts  of  His  enemies :  they  can  only  say  with  evil  .spirits, 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  T&ee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  Most 
High,  art  Thou  come  here  to  torment  us  V*  But  rationalism  has 
confidently  appealed  to  Holy  Scripture  on  the  subject,  and  its  ad- 
vocates assert  that  there  is  not  a  special  order  of  Priesthood,  since 
all  Christians  are  termed  priests  or  a  holy  priesthood.  Now  let  us 
examine  this  statement.  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
will  be  asserted,  is  contained  in  such  passages  as  the  following, — 1 
S.  Pet.  ii.  6,  9 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  xx.  6 ;  in  which  all  Christians  are 
termed  a  royal  priesthood,  or  kings  and  priests.  Now  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  Priesthood  of  all  the  faithful  neither  super- 
sedes nor  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  a  special  and  higher  order, 

^  ^y€(r04 fjMv ^(Tt T V (fdpKa iced wU<r04fMu rh titfM' rai^ras 4ifwf  olKtias  r posits 
6  K^ptos  xym^h  *c^  ifdpKa  ipiyti  koX  aJ/M  ixxti*  kqH  Mhw  tls.aH^tiirw  rols  vtuilois 
iy8c7.— S.  Clement  Alezand.  Pedag.  lib.  i.  c.  n. 
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since  the  word  ''Friest^^  is  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  the  same  sense ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  the  laical  priesthood  is  only  to  be  understood  figura- 
tively, will  appear  from  the  phraseology  employed — kings  and 
priests.  If,  as  will  be  conceded,  the  JCtn^ship  of  all  the  faithful  must 
be  understood  figuratively,  why  should  their  priesthood  be  deemed 
a  real  one  f  If  one  must  be  understood  as  a  metaphor,  the  juxta- 
position of  the  words  can  only  lead  us  to  consider  the  other  in  the 
same  sense.  The  appellation  of  kings  and  priests  is  undoubtedly 
applied  to  all  Christians  in  allusion  to  the  unction  with  which 
kings  and  priests  were  formerly  inaugurated  into  their  high  office, 
and  which,  in  the  primitive  Church,  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  Holy  Baptism,  by  typifying  the  exalted  rank  of  the  baptized,  who 
were  hereby  translated  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the 
Church  of  God's  elect,  and  made  joint-heirs  with  Him  who  is  the 
great  High  Priest  and  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  A 
reference  to  the  anointing  the  baptized,  as  we  before  stated,  may  be 
found  iu  the  New  Testament.  Thus  we  may  understand  why  all 
believers  are  termed  kings  or  priests :  the  holy  unction  in  each  case 
conferred  fresh  privileges,  and  signified  their  admissionnnto  a  new 
and  exalted  state.  To  a  figurative  priesthood  we  may- further  re- 
mark, belong  figurative  sacrifices,  such  as  Holy  Scripture  mentions 
as  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  offering  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart.  But  certain  learned  or  acute  writers,  when  at- 
tacking the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood,  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  when  Holy  Scripture  teaches  the  Priesthood  of  all  the 
faithful,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  excludes  the  existence  of  a 
special  and  higher  order,  and  hence  they  take  a  further  step,  and 
assert  that  the  laical  priesthood  ardy  is  implied  or  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  is  so  taught,  moreover,  that  every  other  form  of  priest- 
hood amongst  Christians  is  manifestly  excluded.  Thus  Archbishop 
Whately  says,^  ^'that  when  such  words  as  Priest,  Altar,  and 
Sacrifice  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  they  are  always  used  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms  in  reference  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Heathen,  but  that  when  they  are  used  in  reference  to  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  they  are  invariably  and  manifestly  used  in  a  different 
sense,  Christ  being  the  only  Priest,  and  the  Christian  Sacrifice 
Christians  themselves  as  living  sacrifices,^'  &c.  Now  this  state- 
ment, though  confidently  made  by  this  writer  and  others,  as  will 
presently  appear,  is  wholly  devoid  of  truth  :  there  are,  unquesiion- 
ably,  manifest  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Christian 
Priesthood  and  its  sacrificial  offering,  and  these  words  we  under- 
stand in  a  true  and  real,  though  not  in  a  Jewish  or  Pagan  sense. 
Thus  our  Lord,  on  instituting  the  Holy  Eucharist,  clearly  inti- 
matedj  or  rather  expressly  taught  its  sacrificial  nature, — "  This  do 

1  Euays  on.  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  II.,  §  U.    - 
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in  nemembrance  of  Me'^^  should,  as  Johnson  «nd  others  have  shown, 
be  rendered,  ^'  Offer  this  as  a  memorial*saerifice'' — an  interpreta- 
tion moreover  confirmed  by  the  Fathers^  and  the  earliest  Liturgies.^ 
Certain  liturgical  terms  also  occur,  as  karovpyla.  and  wfwr^pei  which 
imply  a  priesthood  and  a  sacrificial  oblation;^  and  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  (Heb.  xii«  2)  that  Christians  have  an  Altar  of  Sacrifice* 

The  objection  often  brought  forward,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistio  Sacrifice  is  not  taught  in  Scripture  as  distinctly  and 
frequently  as  we  might  have  expected  from  its  primary  importance, 
is,  as  we  shall  show  further  on,  of  no  weight  whatever.  It  is 
founded  upon  certain  baseless  modern  theories  and  notions  re- 
specting Holy  Scripture,  which  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the 
teaching  of  the  CathoUc. Church,  or  to  suffice  for  our  instruction 
without  her  guidance.  Undoubtedly  allusions,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  may  fairly  be  expected  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  such  expectations,  as  we  have  seen,  are  amply 
realised.  It  has  been  supposed  that  whilst  Judaism  existed  with  a 
divinely-appointed  sacrificial  system,  the  development  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  would  be  repressed,  since  the  Antitype  could  not  be  fully 
and  perfectly  manifested  until  the  typical  dispensation  had  passed 
away ;  or  that  as  heathen  notions  of  sacrifice  were  only  known,  or 
eottld  have  been  understood  by  the  Gentile  converts,  that  the  true 

1  Sohlcvsner  gives  to  "  saerifice,"  as  one  of  the  meanmgs  of  woi4»f  and  brings  for- 
ward as  example  from  the  LXX.  Exod.  xziz.  39 ;  ▼.  39»  41 ;  Levit.  ix.  5 ;  xyi,  9. 
Liddell  anfl  Scott  also  say,  **  In  Alexandrian  Greek  w(u4w  means  '  to  sacrifioe,' 
Hke  the  Latin  *  facere/ irotctv  fiStrxow  like  ^€iv  iKorSfifiaSf  LXX.''  The  wonl 
translated  <  remembrance'  Mt/unitru  is  also,  as  Johnson  says, "  a  sacrificial  word,  and 
ia  by  the  LXX.  translatora  applied  to  the  offering  of  the  shewbread,  which  wast  moal 
plain  type  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice."   (On  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice*  p.  17 1 ,  Oxford 

'  S.  JnstiB.  Dial,  cnm  IVyph.  §  )17;  S.  IrenKUS  contra  Hsereses,  lib.  !▼«  c* 

>  Qui  sacrificandam  novam  legem  sacerdos  Dei  Teras  instltoit :  bostiam  se  tibi 
placitam  et  Ipse  obtulit,  et  a  nobis  jnssit  offerri,  Christus  Dominus  ac  redemptor  seter- 
nitsb"  In  seeon.  Dom.  post  oce.  Epipbarasc  (Missale  Mozarabic.)  Qai  (Jesus  Christoa} 
formam  sacrificii  porennis  inatitoeBs,  hostiam  se  TIbi  (Patri)  primnm  obtnlit  et  pri* 
mns  docnit  offerri.    Missa  Domin.    (Gothico-Gallicanum  Missale.) 

*  The  word  Xtirovpytot  which  means  in  the  LXX.  the  offering  of  sacrifioe  (Dent, 
z.  12 ;  Joel  i.  9 :— see  also  Heb.  x.  11)  is  applied  by  S.  Panl  to  the  Christian 
Offering  (Acts  xiii.  2)  which  can  only  therefore  be  understood  in  a  sacrifioiat  seiMe; 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  Apostle  himself  (Rom.  xv.  16)  as  to  one  who  offers  sacai&oe, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  Offering  or  Sacrifice  {wpotripop^,  see  Heb.  x.  II) 
being  '*  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost'*— words  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
referrijD^  to  the  prayer  which  ia  found  in  all  the  Eastern  and  in  most  of  the  Weaten 
Liturgies,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  sanctify  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  tha(t 
they  may  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ-*^  prayer  which  is  thus  prored  to 
be  of  Apostolic  origin.  The  same  meaning  was  giren  by  the  early  Church  to 
Kjnr^vpybs  and  to  ita  cognate  fi)rms:  see  Canon.  Apostol.  sir.,  ximi.,  xzx^. 
irpo<r(^pik  is  always  used  throughout  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  from  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  in  the  Idturgies»  in  reference  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  The  real  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  when  occurring  in  Holy  Scripture,  cannot  therefore,  we  think, 
fairly  be  considered  aa  doubtful  or  vacertain. 
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Christian  doctrine  had  it  been  then  openly  taught^  would  have 
been  miaunderstood  or  corrapted. 

Such  reasons^  though  conjectural^  are  not  devoid  of  probability:  we 
may,  however,  say  more  positively,  that  the  prevailing  superstitions 
of  heathenism  and  the  position  of  the  early  believers  evidently  indu 
cated  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  greatest  reserve  and  caution,  lest 
the  Holy  Mysteries  should  be  blasphemed  or  profaned.  We  know, 
mofeover,  that  a  system  of  reserve  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
called  diseipUna  arcani,  did  prevail  in  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  themselves* 
This  fact  will,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  explain  any  obscurity 
or  reserve  on  the  subject  which  may  reiJlp  characterise  the  teach** 
ing  of  Holy  Scripture.  Consider  S.  Paul's  language  to  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  Melchizedec,  whose  offering  of  bread  and  wine  the 
ancient  Church  unanimously  believed  was  typical  of  the  Eucharis- 
tic  Sacrifice.^  The  Apostle  first  says  (Heb.  v.  11—18,)  that  the 
doctrine  which  he  intends  to  bring  forward  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Hebrews,  Judaizing  Christians,  as  they  may  be  called,  was 
hard  to  be  explained,  or  of  difficult  interpretation,  (hva^pit^^mm^,) 
since  they  were  slow  of  hearing,  and  had  need  rather  of  milk  than 
of  strong  meat.  He  then  states,  with  the  most  striking  reiteration 
—no  less  than  five  times — that  Christ  was  a  Priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedec.  Now  as  nothing  is  related  of  Melchizedec, 
but  his  blessing  Abraham,  and  his  offering  bread  and  wine,  for  (it 
is  said,)  he  was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  Gov,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  Christ  could  be  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedec, unless  His  Oblation  and  that  of  the  Priesthood  of  His 
Church  was  also  offered  under  the  same  outward  and  visible  el&> 
ments.  The  Apostle  thus  unmistakeably  indicates  and  implies 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  without  openly  stating  it, 
and  his  meaning,  whilst  obscure  to  unbelievers,  or  to  Christians  too 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  to  understand  or  receive  it,  would  be  im- 
mediately fecognized  by  the  well-instructed  faithful.  S.  Paul 
says  expressly,  as  we  stated,  that  Christians  have  an  altar  for  sacri- 
fice :  his  meaning  i«  clear  and  obvious,  and  the  attempt  to  affi± 
another  besides  the  ordinary  sense  to  his  words  is,  for  grammatical 
reasons,  quite  inadmissible ;  but  that  unquestionable  proof  of  the 
highest  value  and  authority  may  be  given  of  the  Apostle^s  mean- 
ing, we  shall  appeal  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  early  Church 
on  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  daring  the  first  two  eentoriea,  and 
et^iecially  as  some  important  proofs  of  Catholic  doctrine  have  been 
too  generally  overlooked  in  modem  controversies. 

'  As  e.g.  S.  Joslan,  Clemens  Alezandrinns,  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Atlianasins,  Kpi- 
plumivs,  &  Ambrose,  and  S.  Augastin.  The  foUowing  passages  may  be  qnotod  from 
the  liturgies :  '^^Melchisedee  ezhiboitet  Jbsus  implevit."  (Missale  Mosarab.)  "  Fa- 
nem  et  Tuinm  qus  Melchisedec  in  prefigorationem  fiitui  mysteiii  saAcrdos  obtn- 
lerat/'  (Yetos  Missale  Gallicannm.)  "  Thy  MtKx^fft^hi^  iipx^P^^  kBerp€im$  ir^* 
Xttpurdfityos,*'    (Constitationes  Apostol.  lib.  yiii.  §  12.) 
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On  referring  to  tbe  Fathers  of  the  Apostolic  age^  we  shall  find 
that  the  existence  of  an  altar^  {dva-Morfipm,)  of  a  priest^  or  sacrificer^ 
(UpBvs,)  and  sacrificial  oblation^  (frpoa-^opoi,)  are  distinctly  recog- 
nised. Thus  S.  Clement  says^  *^  We  should  take  heed  .  .  .  that 
we  perform  the  oblations  (vpoa-fopeig)  to  6od  at  their  appointed 
seasons/'^  He  speaks  also  of  the  bishops  or  chief-priests,  {»PX^^"^>) 
and  of  the  priests  {Upils.)  S.  Ignatius  often  alludes  to  the  altar: 
^*  Except  a  man  be  within  the  altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the  Bread  of 
6oD  ;*'^  and  he  says,  in  another  Epistle,  '^  There  is  one  altar/*' 
He  also  refers  to  the  sacrificial  oblation :  ''  Certain  heretics  (the 
Docetse,)  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  from  oblation,^  because 
they  do  not  confess  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  Flesh  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.^  In  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  S.  Barnabas^  the  altai^ 
is  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.^  But  besides 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
there  is  much  important  evidence  on  the  subject  which  belongs  to 
the  same  period.  One  of  the  earliest  and  clearest  testimonies  in 
proof  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  priesthood,  is  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  S.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  a  work  referred  to  by  the 
Fathers,  and  by  the  ecclesiastic^  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  Gallican  Missals.^  During  the  Middle 
Ages  Latin  versions  of  the  '^Acts^^  were  only  quoted,  or  were 
known  to  exist ;  but  in  the  last  century  the  Greek  original  was  dis- 
covered. The  genuineness  of  the  "  Acts  "  has  been  indeed  ques- 
tioned, but  merely  on  account  of  a  few  supposed  interpolations;' 

1  Ad  Corinth.  Epist.  i.  §  40.  2  ^d  Eph.  §  5.  >  Ad  Magnes.  $  7. 

^  This  reading  is  given  by  Theodoret,*  and  it  seems  unquestionably  genuine, 
since  why  should  these  heretics,  who  did  not  believe  that  our  Saviour  had  a  real 
Body,  and  thus  that  His  Flesh  could  be  present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  abstain, 
according  to  the  common  reading,  from  **  Prayer."  Their  professed  belief  renders 
it  obvious  why  they  abstained  from  the  Eucharist  and  the  sacrificial  oblation. 

*  Ad  Smyr.  §  7.  ^  Accedere  ad  aram  illius.  §  1. 
7  Ego  eos  super  aram  probabo,  lib.  iii.  simil.  viii.  §  2. 

>  "  Agni  cognosdt  arcana."  Missale  Gothico-Gallicanum.  In  natale  Andres 
Apost  ^ 

9  The  word  Tpthst  (the  Trinity,)  occurs  in  the  *^  Acts,"  a  word  it  is  supposed 
which  was  not  in  use  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  of  which  the  earliest  instance  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  (an.  170,) 
but  Gallandius  observes,  that  as  many  writers  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  of  that 
immediately  sacceeding  it,  have  perished,  as  the  Works  of  rapias,  Aristides,  Agrippa 
Castor,  &c.,  the  apostoUcity  of  this  word  cannot  be  considered  as  disproved. 
Again,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  '*  proceeding  from  the  Fathbr,  and 
aUding  in  the  Son,"  a  statement  which  Baronius  considering  to  be  irrecondleabte 
with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Procession,  tuppotes  to  be  an  interpolation,  but 
his  suspicions  are  unfounded :  the  expression  is  not  merely  capable  of  a  sound 
meaning,  but  accords  with  the  usage  of  early  writers  of  the  Eastern  Church.  A 
passage  has  been  quoted  from  the  writings  of  S.  Chrysostom,  (Epist  ad  Heb., 
Horn,  zxvi.)  where  he  asserts  "  that  the  sepulchres  of  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and 
Thomas  are  known,  but  not  those  of  the  other  Apostles."  Hence,  it  is  supposed 
that  S.  Andrew  could  not  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Achaia,  where,  as  the  **  Acts  " 

*  Theodoretus  qui  hunc  locum  laudat,  legit ;  t^x^^^''^  '^^  irpoa^o^  ohic  &iro- 
^4xorrau    Hefele  in  loco. 
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but  as  the  argnments  in  their  favour  very  clearly  preponderate,  no 
reasonable  doubts  of  their  authenticity  can  we  think  be  entertained. 

Oallandius  supposes  that  the  ^*  Acts  "  were  written  about  the 
year  80.  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  examination 
of  S.  Andrew  by  the  proconsul  ^geas  or  ^geates  :  ^*  The  blessed 
Andrew  said,  *  To  the  Omnipotent  and  only  True  Oon  I  daily 
offer  a  victim^  not  the  smoke  of  frankincense,  not  the  flesh  of 
bellowing  buUs^  not  the  blood  of  goats;  but  I  daily  sacrifice  a 
spotless  Lamb  upon  the  Altar  of  the  Cross,  whose  Body  afterwards 
the  whole  multitude  of  believers  eats  and  drinks  Its  Blood :  the 
Lamb  which  was  sacrificed  remains  whole  and  living.  It  is,  there- 
fore, really  {dXyfims)  sacrificed,  and  Its  Body  is  really  {akyfiwi)  eaten 
by  the  people,  and  Its  blood  likewise  is  drunk,  yet,  as  I  said.  It 
remains  whole,  and  spotless,  and  living.^  ^geas  said, '  How  can 
this  be  V  The  blessed  Andrew  replied,  '  If  thou  wilt  know,  take 
(upon  thee)  the  character  of  a  disciple,  that  thou  mayest  be  taught 
that  which  thou  seekest  after.^  ^geas  said,  *  The  knowledge  of 
this  thing  I  will  force  from  thee  by  tortures.^  The  blessed  An* 
drew  replied, '  I  wonder  that  thou,  a  sensible  man,  art  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  by  tortures  thou  canst  persuade  me  to  reveal  to 
thee  the  Divine  Mysteries.  Thou  hast  heard  the  Mystery  of  the 
Cross,  thou  hast  heard  the  Mystery  of  the  Sacrifice.  If  thou  wilt 
believe  on  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  Who  was  crucified,  I  will  re- 
veal to  thee  how  the  Lamb  being  slain,  lives ;  Which,  when  sacri- 
ficed and  eaten  yet  remains  whole  and  spotless  in  His  kingdom.' 
^geas  said, '  And  how  does  the  Lamb  remain  whole  in  Its  king- 
dom, when  as  thou  sayst,  It  is  slain  and  eaten  by  all  the  people  V 
The  blessed  Andrew  said,  ^  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart, 
thou  shalt  be  able  to  learn  ;  if  thou  believest  not,  thou  canst  never 
attain  the  least  knowledge  of  this  tnith.' '' 

We  shall  now  bring  forward  a  few  extracts  from  the  ''Testa- 
ment of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,"  an  apocryphal  work  written  most 
probably  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.^  The  author  of  this 
work  was  undoubtedly  an  orthodox  Christian,  as  appears  from  the 

state,  biB  relics  were  preserved,  since,  if  the  statement  were  tme,  S.  ChryBostom, 
the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  ooald  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  it ;  bat  the 
passage  alluded  to  is  probably  either  spurious,  or  must  oe  assigned  to  lapse  of 
memory,  of  which  other  instances  have  been  quoted  from  S.  Chrysostom's  writings, 
since  elsewhere  (Horn.  zxvi.  in  2  Epist.  ad  Corinth.)  he  expressly  mentions  that 
the  relics  of  S.  Andrew  had  been  translated  to  Constantinople :  which  was,  indeed, 
a  wetl-known  fact  to  which  S.  Jerome  has  appealed  in  his  controversy  with 
Yigilantius,  (cont.  Vigilant.  §  6.)  Once  more:  there  has  been  much  dispute 
about  the  name  and  Ss&o6  of  ^geas  or  ^geates,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  (the  only 
objection  probably  which  presents  any  resl  diflSculty)  a  difficulty  which,  as  Gallandius 
shows,  is  not  insuperable,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  very  probable  explanation. 

^  Quo  autem  tempore  Testaments  hec  scripserit  Christianus  auctor  anonymas, 
baud  ita  exploratam  habetur  ut  ea  de  re  firmi  aliquid  statui  posse  videatur.  Yerum 
si  quflBstio  admodum  implexa  ex  conjecturii  expedienda  sit,  nos  cum  DodweUo  in 
prinus,  Wolfio  Ruchato  aliisque  censemus,  secalo  I.  desinente  scriptorem  ilomisse ; 
qui  nimirum  HeUenisticum  plane  stylum  adhibuerit,  quaUs  ineunte  secalo  II.  in  de- 
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dear  proof  which  it  contains  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,^  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  ;^  bat  oar  present  inquiry  re<^ 
lates  only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood.  In  the  Testament  of 
Levi,  the  patriarch  is  represented  as  relating  to  his  children  a 
vision,  in  which  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Christian  Mysteries, 
and  also  a  clear  statemeut  of  the  Christian  Priesthood.  Levi  sees 
seven  men  in  white  clothing,  "  the  second  washed  me  with  pure 
water,  and  fed  me  with  bread  and  wine,  the  Holy  of  holies^'  {i^ifua-i 
iprov  xa\  olvov,  etyla  dylaw,)  The  ^^  seven  men^'  also  added,  **  a 
King  shall  rise  out  of  Judah,  and  make  a  new  priesthood,  (Icpare/ar 
Way)  after  the  form  of  the  Grentiles  amongst  all  nations ;  His  coming 
is  ineffable  as  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest  from  the  seed  of  Abra* 
ham  our  father.  All  pleasant  things  of  Israel  shall  be  for  thee  and 
for  thy  seed,  and  ye  shall  eat  what  is  fair  to  the  sight,  and  thy  seed 
shall  dispense  the  table  of  the  Lord,  (r^  rpa^g^v  Kvplw,  vid* 
1  Cor.  X.  21,)  and  from  among  them  there  shall  be  high  priests, 
{ctpx^^pug)  ji]^ge8,  scribes;  for  in  their  mouth  the  Holy  Thing  (t) 
Syiov)  shall  be  kept.'* 

But  perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  altar  in  the 
Christian  Church  durine  the  Apostolic  age,  is  furnished  by  the 
Catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  They  afforded  oratories  for  worship  during  the  heathen  per- 
secutions, and  were  also,  as  we  before  menticxied,  the  cemeteries  of 
the  early  Church.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  them  from 
an  able  and  popular  modem  work.  The  writer  after  rejecting  the 
modem  theory  that  the  Catacombs  were  *' originally  heathen  excRr 
vatioDS  to  extract  sand  for  the  building  of  the  city,'*  gives  the 
fiillowing  accouDt  of  them.  **  The  Catacomb  dives  at  once  gene* 
rally  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  bdow  the  stratum  of  loose  and  friable 
sand  into  that  where  it  is  indurated  to  the  hardness  oi  a  tender  but 
consistent  rock,  on  the  surface  of  which  every  stroke  of  the  pickaxe 
is  distinctly  traceable ;  when  you  have  reached  this  depth  you  are 
in  the  first  story  of  the  cemetery,  for  you  descend  again  by  stairs 
to  the  second  and  third  below,  ^1  constructed  <m  the  same  prin^ 
ciple.  A  Catacomb  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  its  passages 
or  streets,  its  chambers  or  squares,  and  its  churches.  The  passages 
are  long  narrow  galleries,  cut  with  tolerable  regularity,  so  that  the 

■uehidiiiem  abiuse  comperitar,  licet  Mazochins  v.  c.  paolo  aliter  senflerit.  Gallandii 
FiOQNnialis  Dissertatio,  §  2.  This  work  ia  firat  saentioBad  by  Origen,  (a.s.  2300  in 
tcKViB  which  show  tliat  it  waa  then  deemed  a  work  of  some  authority  s  be  says,  *'  ia 
the  book  which  is  caUed  the '  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriareha,'  though  it  is 
not  reckoned  in  the  Canon  (of  Scriptnra»)  we  find,''  &c.    (Homil.  xv.  in  Josne.) 

^  '*  God  will  raise  firooa  Iievi  a  High  Priest,  aind  from  Jndah  a  Kinff,  God  and 
MaA»"Testsmenl:ofl^meon,  $7.  *«  Ye  ahaU  see  Gon  ia  the  form  of  Man,"  Test- 
sment  of  Zabokm,  §  9.  **  Adonng  the  King  pf  heaven^  Who  appeared  on  earth  in 
Ibe  lowliiteea  of  man,^ '  Testament  of  BenjauMn,  §  10, 

'  '*By  water.  He— Gon  hidden  in  Man — diall  aave  Israel  and  all  nations.^' 
**  Gob  iriU  again  visit  yon,  (the  Jews,)  and  baring  mercy  wiU  save  yon  by  {i^)  fiuth 
and  water.'*^    Testan^nt  of  Uvi,  §  16. 
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roof  and^'floor  are  at  right  angles  with  the  sides^  often  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  allow  two  persons  to  go  abreast.     They  sometimes  run 
quite  straight  to  a  great  lengthy  but  they  are  crossed  by  others,  and 
these  again  by  others,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  labyrinth  or  net-^ 
work  of  subterranean  corridors/  To  be  lost  among  them  would 
Easily  be  fatal.      But  these  passages  are  not  cpnstructed,  as  the 
name  would  imply,  merely  to  lead  to  something  else;  they  are 
themselves  the  Catacomb  or  cemetery.    Their  walls  as  well  as  the 
Aides  of  the  staircases  are  honey-combed  with  graves,  that  is  with 
rows  of  excavations  large,  and  small,  of  sufSoient  length  to  admit  a 
human  body  from  a  child  to  a  full-grown  man,  laid  with  its  side  to 
the  gallery.     Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen,  sometimes 
as  few  as  three  or  four  of  these  rows  one  aWe  the  other  .  .  .  When 
the  corpse  wrapped  up  . .  .  was  laid  in  its  narrow  cell,  the  front 
was  hermetically  closed  either  by  a  marble  slab,  or  more  frequently 
by  several  broad  tiles,  put  edgeways  in  a  groove  or  mortise,  cut  for 
them  in  the  rock  and  cemented  all  round.    The  inscription  was  cut 
upon  the  marble  or  scratched  in  the  wet  mortar.    Thousands  of 
the  former  sort  have  been  collected,  and  may  be  seen  in  museums 
and  churches  *,  many  of  the  latter  have  been  copied  and  published, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tombs  are  anonymous,  and  have 
no  record  upon  them.'^>     This  graphic  account  of  the  Catacombs 
which  has  been  given  from  the  carefril  investigation  of  an  eye-wit- 
.  ness,  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  fully  the  proofs  which 
shall  now  be  brought  forward.     The  writer  whom  we  have  just 
quoted  informs  us  that  sometimes  "  at  the  closing  of  a  grave,  the 
relations  or  friends  to  mark  it,  would  press  into  its  wet  plaster, 
or  leave  there  a  coin  or  cameo,  or  an  engraved  gem.     The  coin  is 
sometimes  of  Domitian,  (a.d.  81— *96,)  or  other  early  emperors."* 
Another  writer  mentions  an  inscription  in  the  Catacombs  of  an 
earlier  date,  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  (a.d.  69 — 79,)  whilst 
another  inscription  refers  to  the  consulship  of  Surra  and  Senecio, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  107  ;^  or  to  refer  again  to  the  author  of 
Fabiola;  ^Although  inscriptions  with  dates  are  rare»  yet  out  of  ten 
thousand  collected  and  about  to  be  published  by  the  learned  and 
sagacious  Cavalier  de  Rossi,  about  three  hundred  are  found  bear- 
ing consular  dates,  from  the  early  emperors,  (i.e.  during  the  first 
century)  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century."*    We  have  been 
anxious  to  prove,  and  modern  research,  it  has  been  seen,  has  left  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  subject,  that  the  Catacombs  were  really  coeval 
with  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  as  we  find  in  their  churches  or  oratories 
altars  of  various  kinds,  the  sanction  thus  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharistio  sacrifice,  must  be  Apostolic  or  divine.     Dr.  Rock 
says,  '^  The  slab  of  marble  which  covered  the  sepulchre,  (i.e.  of  the 


1  FftUola,  Pp.  144,  145.    London,  1855.  >  Ibid, 

s  Rock's  Hierurgia,  Appendix  iv.  ed.  1851.  *  Fabiola,  p.  146. 

VOL.    XXII.  2  A 
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Apostles  or  martyrsj  was  made  to  serve  as  the  Altar-table. .  .  • 
When  the  Altar^  as  occasionally  happened;  was  not  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr^  it  was  sometimes  of  an  oblong  cubic  figare^  at  others  it 
resembled  a  quadrangular  table  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  single 
columui  or  upheld  at  its  extremities  by  two,  or  at  its  angles  by 
four  low  columns.^  Interesting  discoveries  in  reference  to  the 
Catacombs  have  been  made  a  few  years  ago  at  Home  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy :  at  Chiusi^  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria,  Catacombs 
were  discovered  as  recently  as  1848^  and  from  that  time^  says  the 
writer  from  whom  our  account  is  given^  till  the  period  of  our  visits, 
(1854 — 5,)  the  excavations  were  continued.  After  much  interest- 
ing description  of  the  tombs^  which  resembled  those  already  des- 
cribed in  the  Roman  Catacombs^  the  writer  goes  on^  ''Let  us, 
however,  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the  great  chamber,  the  chapel 
or  oratory  where  the  faithful  assembled  in  times  of  persecution. 
In  the  midst  yet  remains  the  Altar,  and  at  its  right,  that  is  on  the 
Gospel  side,  is  the  episcopal  chair.  The  Altar,  is  a  slab  of  marble 
supported  as  on  a  base  by  a  mass  of  travertine,"  (a  species  of  lime- 
stone.) The  writer  then  gives  reasons  for  his  conclusion  that  these 
Catacombs  were  formed  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  Church, 
or  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions  under  Domitian  and 
Trajan,  and  so  reached  to  the-  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Etruria.2 

A  short  account  may  be  added  respecting  the  belief  of  the  early 
British  Church.  The  following  statements  on  the  subject  have 
been  derived  from  a  modern  writer,^  who  has  most  fully  investi- 
gated the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Cymry :  they  will  a£Ford 
clear  proof  in  S.  Chrysostom's  words  that  "  altars  were  erected  in 
the  British  Isles  *'*  from  the  Apostolic  age.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Britain,  as  the  Triads  expressly  state,  by  blessed 
Bran,  the  father  of  Caradog  or  Caractacus,  who  being  with  his 
son,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  returned  (a.d.  58,)  from  cap- 
tivity with  four  companions.  As  S.  Paul  was  then  at  Rome,^  and 
mentions  (Rom.  xvi.  10)  one  of  these,  Aristobulus,^  it  is  at  least 

1  Hierurgia,  pp.  493,  494.  2  Union,  Feb.  12,  1858. 

'  The  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  (Vicar  of 
Llandimonddry),  CleaYer,  1844. 

*  K&KCi  iKK\ri(riai  jcol  6vffuurri\pia  ireiHiyao't, 

6  **  According  to  the  chronology  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  Apostle  arrived  in 
Rome  A.D.  56 ;  which  was  about  two  years  before  the  return  of  Bran." 

^  Arwystli  is  mentioned  in  the  *'  Genealogy  of  the  Saints,"  as  one  of  the  four  mis- 
sionaries who  accompanied  Bran  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  and  was  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  called  by  the  Apostle,  Aristobulus.  Mr.  WiUiams 
says,  "  The  formation  of  the  name  from  the  Greek  would  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  the  Welsh  language.  But  what  adds  the  greatest  support  to  the 
hypothesis  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  Greek  Menology  Aristobulus  is  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  S.  Paul  as  a  bishop  for  the  Britons.  In  this  case  the  Greeks  and  Welsh 
are  witnesses  wholly  independent  of  each  other ;  so  that  coUusion  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Dorotheus  in  his  synopsis  likewise  affirms  that  Aristobulus  was  made  Bishop 
of  Britain." 
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very  probable  that  Bran  and  his  companions  were  instracted  by  the 
Apostle.  The  established  faith  of  Britain  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity^  was  the  Druidical  system^  or  Bardism^  which  was 
in  substance  Uie  ancient  patriarchal  religion,  and  which  preserved^ 
as  the  Triads  clearly  show,  many  essential  verities  which  had  been 
revealed  to  mankind  from  the  beginning,  though  in  a  corrupt  and 
imperfect  state :  hence  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Bard- 
ism  was  soon  incorporated  with  or  transformed  into  Christianity, 
since  it  is  historically  proved  that  the  Druidical  priests  of  the 
Cymry  readily  and  in  some  districts  at  once  and  universally  em- 
braced Christianity  on  its  introduction  into  the  island.  They  still 
acted  as  priests  under  the  privileges  of  their  order,  their  maxims  being 
perfectly  consonant  as  far  as  they  went  with  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion. The  Bards  or  Druids  continued  for  many  centuries  after  they 
became  Christians,  the  ministers  of  religion,  even  till  and  probably 
in  some  places  long  after,  the  time  of  Germanus  and  Lupus :  this 
is  pretty  certain  from  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  MSS.  In  the 
Druidical  circles,  many  of  which  still  remain,  the  Bards  or  Druids 
assembled  for  worship  and  to  perform  the  rites  of  their  religion. 
After  the  account  which  has  now  been  given,  derived  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Williams,  we  bring  before  our  readers  the  following  extracts : 
''As  long  as  the  ministers  of  Christianity  officiated  within  the  Druid- 
ical circles,  they  would  celebrate  the  Eucharistic  mysteries  on  the 
ancient  altars,  which  were  of  unhewn  stones.  The  early  Church 
of  Ferranzabulo  had  '  a  very  neat  but  simple  stone  altar.'^  The 
altar  which  Dewi  received  in  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  of  unknown 
materials.  .  .  .  The  same  Bard  (Gwynvardd  Brycheiniod,)  says 
moreover,  that  he  had  seen  at  S.  David^s  '  a  veil  over  the  altar.' 
On  the  altar  were  candles,  as  we  conjecture  from  a  curious  remark 
about  bees  in  the  laws.  '  Bees  derive  their  origin  from  Paradise ; 
and  because  of  the  sin  of  man  did  they  come  from  thence,  and  God 
conferred  on  them  His  blessing,  and  therefore  mass  cannot  be 
chanted  without  their  wax.'  It  was  frequently  the  custom  to  swear, 
to  form  an  agreement  or  treaty,  and  to  make  a  grant  of  property  at 
the  altar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda  and  the 
Register  of  LlandaC^ 

We  shall  now  resume  our  quotations  from  the  Fathers.  The 
writer  who  follows  the  Apostolic  age  is  S.  Justin  Martyr,  (a.d.  140) 
who  often  alludes  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  Thus  he  speaks 
'^of  the  sacrifices  {itxrlaov)  oflfered  in  every  place  ^by  us  Gentiles,  that 
is,  of  the  Bread  of  the  Eucharist  and  likewise  of  the  Cup  of  the 
Eucharist''^  and  elsewhere,  that  **  God  receives  sacrifices  from  no 
one,  except  through  His  Priests,'^  {ha  twv  ispMv  aurou.)*  One  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  the  catacombs  belongs  to  the  same  period, 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  priest 

*  CoUins'  Ptrranzabulo,  p.  28.  2  Williams*  Cymry,  283-#. 

'  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  §  41.  *  Ibid.  §  116. 
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about  to  offer  sacrifice  was  put  to  death.^  S.  Atbenagoras^  (a.d.  170,) 
aays,  ^^  It  is  needful  (8eov)  to  offer  npQ<r^ipuv  the  unbloody  sacrifice 
and  to  bring  in  {vpo<rayuv)  the  spiritual  worship/^^  S.  Theophilus 
(a.d.  180^)  relates  of  Melchisedec  that  he  was  '*  the  first  priest  of 
the  Most  High  Gon ;  from  him  originated  priests  {wptititreiv  xai 
iepiis  ysvoft^Qt)  over  the  whole  earth /^^  S.  Irenaeus,  (a.d.  ISO,)  says 
^'  the  oblation  (oblatio)  of  the  Church  which  the  Lord  hath  taught 
to  be  offered  throughout  the  whole  world  is  accounted  a  pure  sacri- 
fice to  God,  and  is  acceptable  to  Him/'*  "  And  this  pure  ob» 
lation  the  Church  alone  offers  to  the  Creator,  offering  to  Him  of 
His  creature  with  thanksgiving.  But  the  Jews  do  not  offer,  for 
their  hands  are  filled  with  blood,  for  they  have  not  received  the 
Word  which  is  offered  to  Gqd/'^  Our  list  of  authors  closes  with 
TertuUian,  (a.d.  200,)  who  mentions  the  *^  altar,''^  "offering  obla- 
tions,''7  and  sacrificing.^ 

Such  is  the  proof  furnished  by  the  first  two  centuries  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  is  of  Apostolic  and  Divine 
origin :  any  supposed  gradual  corruption  of  the  truth  from  the 
early  date  of  our  authorities,  and  the  confirmation  which  they  give 
to  each  other  is  simply  impossible,  unless  the  Gospel  was  perverted 
or  mistaken  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  Our  proofs  also,  be  it 
remembered,  have  not  been  selected  after  the  manner  of  a  catena, 
which  might  have  given  rise  to  the  suspieion  of  partial  and  one- 
aided  statements,  but  they  have  been  given  fully  and  without  omis- 
sion, except  in  cases  which  would  have  involved  a  needless  repe* 
tition :  we  cannot  be  accused  of  resorting  to  suppression,  lest  our 
evidence  should  be  weakened  by  contradictory  statements,  since 
most  assuredly  it  would  be  impossible  to  produee  them  from  the 
extant  remains  of  antiquity  during  this  period.  We  may  fearlessly 
challenge  an  opponent  to  bring  forward  any  Christian  writer — Ga* 
tholic,  heretic,  or  schismatic — who  lived  during  the  first  two,  or 
even  during  the  first  ten  centuries,  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  has  asserted  that  Chbist  is  the  only  Priest. 
The  real  authors  of  such  opinions,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  point,  were  the  Albigensian  heretics  or  some  kindred 
sects  in  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

^  Alexander  mortaus  non  est  sed  yivit  super  astra,  et  corpus  in  hoe  tnmolo 
qoiescit ;  vitam  explevit  com  Antoniiio  Imp.  Qui  abi  maltmn  benefidi  anteTenire 
praevideret,  pro  gratia  odium  reddit :  genua  enim  flectens  yero  Deo  sacrificatnms  ad 
supplicia  ducitur  .  .  .  Hierurgia,  p.  553. 

3  Lei^tio  pro  Christiapis,  §  13.  *  Lib.  ii.  §  31. 

*  Lib.  iv.  c.  xviii,  §  1.  ^  lib.  iv.  c.  zviii  §  4. 

B  Nonne  solemnior  erit  statio  tua  si  ad  aram  Dei  steteris.    De  Orationei  zix. 

7  Pro  qua  oblationes  reddis.  De  exhort,  cast.  c.  xi.       ^  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  ii. 

9  A  few  extracts  in  proof  of  our  statement  shidl  be  given  from  Dr.  Maitland's 
work  on  **  The  aneient  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,"  Lond.  1832.  Thus  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lombers,  (a.d.  1165,)  certain  Albigenses  asserted  as  their  belief  that  the  Holy 
Eucharist  **  was  consecrated  by  every  good  man,  whether  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  lay- 
man." Also  in  a  letter  of  Evervinus  to  S.  Bernard,  (a.d.  1 147,)  their  belief  is  thus 
given,  *'  That  every  elect  (for  so  they  call  those  that  are  baptised  among  them,)  hath 
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A  few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the  aobject  of  rationalism  gene« 
rally,  and  especially  as  respects  its  bearing  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  Rationalism,  which  is  simply  the  negation  of  faith| 
exalts  man's  reason  and  experience  above  the  Word  and  the  power 
of  6oD^  andmay  be  said  to  originate  from  a  distrust  of  His  Almighty 
power^  and  a  rejection  of  that  guidance  which  He  vouchsafes  to  His 
Church.  The  private-judgment  theorv,  upon  which  Scripture  is 
interpreted  by  the  writers  whose  works  have  been  reviewed,  is 
merely  rationalism  under  another  name.  The  advocates  of  this 
theory  give  prominence  to  one  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  above 
another^  and  ignore  or  put  aside  its  teaching  on  certain  points ; 
thus  building  up  a  system  falsely  called  Scriptural^  in  accordance 
with  the  theories  or  traditions  of  some  modem  school.  One  pecu* 
liarity  of  this  theory  is  very  remarkable,  and  can  hardly,  we  fear, 
be  reconciled  to  ordinary  notions  of  integrity  and  truthfulness. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  obscurity  in  certain  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  other  passages  its  teaching 
is  quite  clear  and  explicit ;  e.g.,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene* 
ration  is  taught  in  Holy  Scripture  so  expressly  and  manifestly  by 
positive  statements,  and  by  allusions  to  the  doctrine  more  or  less 
distinct,  which  everywhere  abound,  that  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  evade  an  acknowledgment  of  its  truth,  and  yet  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  we  are  examining  almost  unanimously  reject  the  doc- 
trine. Again,  we  might  suppose  that  the  Scriptural  prohibition 
of  the  teaching  of  women  in  Church  was  unmistakeably  clear  and 
explicit,^  and  yet  we  know  that  there  are  sects  which  profess  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  Scripture  only,  who  allow  women  to  teach 
and  expound  at  their  meetings  I  But  the  errors  of  the  private* 
judgment  theory  do  not  arise  merely  from  the  inconsistency  of  its 
advocates^  or  their  want  of  honesty  in  the  application  of  their 
own  rule,  but  may  no  doubt  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  false 
opinions  and  theories  about  Holy  Scripture  itself.  Many  a  priori 
opinions  which  prevail  respecting  the  Word  of  God,  the  fallacy 
of  which  Butler  has  clearly  shown;  as  e.g.,  that  it  im»/ d«  clear 
and  explicit  in  its  teaching,  since  it  would  not  otherwise  be  suffi- 
cient for  man's  guidance  and  instruction,  or  would  manifest  imper- 
fection and  be  unworthy  of  its  Divine  Author, — are  considered 
as  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  or  at  least  are  pleaded  in 
its  support.  All  that  we  realty  know  upon  the  subject  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  words :  that  Gob  has  appointed  a  Church 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  that  He  might  communicate 

power  to  consecrate  the  Body  and  Blood  of  CaaisT  at  their  meals."  [They  sup^ 
posed  like  Dr.  Stanley  Uiat  consecrating  was  a  Aanksgiving  before  a  meaL]  Rei- 
nerins  Saccho,  (a.p.  1254,)  Inquisitor-general,  who  had  belonged  for  many  years  to 
one  of  the  Albigensian  sects,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their  opinions^ 
thus  states  them,  '*  They  say  that  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  is  nothing — they  also  say 
that  every  good  layman  is  a  priest,  as  the  Apostles  were  laymen." 
»  1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35. 
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to  them  throagh  her  ordinances,  gifts  of  His  grace,  and  also  that 
the  Bible  as  being  His  Word,  is  strictly  and  entirely  true — ^the 
Church  moreover  having  always  confirmed  the  truth  of  her  tei^ching 
by  an  appeal  to  the  written  Word,  and  having  given  to  it  in  essen- 
tial matters  one  uniform  interpretation.  On  inspecting  Holy 
Scripture  we  do  not  discover  any  traces  of  a  design  to  sanction 
the  private-judgment  theory :  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  not 
brought  forward  as  a  formal  and  dogmatic  system,  each  doctrine 
exhibited  in  connection  with  others  and  with  the  entire  system^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangement  is  not  merely  unsystematic, 
but  Scripture  everywhere  bears  traces  of  its  being  primarily  and 
in  some  cases  solely  intended  for  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given. 
Certain  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  not  moreover  as  we 
might  have  expected  prominently  brought  forward^  and  clearly 
and  distinctly  enunciated. 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  yet  there  are  only  faint  and  indistinct  traces  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  can  we  prove  that  the  doctrine 
is  scriptural  if  we  exclude  the  tradition  and  interpretation  of  the 
Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  is  undoubtedly  an  essential 
portion  of  the  Christian  faith,  since  in  the  words  of  S.  Jerome, 
"^cclesia  non  est  quae  non  habet  sacerdotes,^'^  but  the  proper  and 
characteristic  term  of  ^hpevg  is  not,  as  we  might  have  expected,  ap- 
plied to  the  Christian  priest,  and  hence  it  has  been  plausibly 
argued  that  a  sacrificial  system  is  not  taught  or  recognized  under 
the  evangelical  dispensation. 

We  have  already  shown  that  this  inference  is  untenable,  and 
shall  now  add  a  few  words  with  especial  reference  to  the  ai^ument 
founded  on  the  omission  to  which  we  allude.  Admit  that  the  term 
'lepebs  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  priesthood,  but  the  same  word  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered does  not  occur  in  the  early  councils  of  the  Church,  and  yet 
the  clearest  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  from  the  Councils 
themselves  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  was  then 
expressly  maintained.  Thus  in  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the 
altar  (iueriacrrij^ioy)  is  named,  (Canon  III.)  in  the  Canons  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  (Canon  XI.)  the  oblatiod  or  sacrifice  (vpocrf  o^a), 
and  in  the  Quinisext  Council,  (Canon  XXVIII.)  the  unbloody 
sacrifice  of  the  oblation  (tJ  avaifAixrco  rrig  irpo<r^opSs  flocr/a),  where 
it  is  further  said  that  the  eucharistic  offering  gives  ^^  life  and  remis- 
sion of  sins,'^  (^wovo/ijcrty  xai  dyMprltAv  a^eo-iv,)  and  that  in  this  sacri- 
fice "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  offered,'*  {Mifih  wXiov  to3 
cifJLaros  xa\  roD  alfiaros  tou  Kupiou  TtpocBve^delii.)  Cation  XXXIl. 
Yet  the  term  'lepehs  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Councils  alluded  to^ 
the  word  vpetr^trregos  being  always  used. 

Again,  in  the  Recognitions  of  S.  Clement,  a  work  probably  of 
^  %ial.  advers.  Luciferianos,  §  21. 
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the  third  centary,  we  have  noticed  that  the  Christian  priest  is 
always  called  presbyter^  and  the  Jewish  priest  sacerdos^  though  it 
woald  be  easy  to  prove  that  when  the  work  was  written  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  was  unequivocally  maintained  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  term  ifpea-fiurepo^  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice^  though  of 
course  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  doctrine^  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  Jewish  from  the  Christian  priest^  was  probably  ap- 
propriated to  the  latter  in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  early  Councils. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  absence  from  the  New  Testament  of  the 
term  Upev^  cannot  sanction  the  inferences  which  have  been  made  of 
the  supposed  unscripturalness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood^  for 
though  the  term  does  not^  as  we  have  said,  occur  in  Scripture  or  in 
the  early  Councils^  yet  we  find  in  both  of  them  the  words  "  altar 
and  sacrifice/'  which  must  imply  the  priesthood. 

But  then  again  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  term  is  found  in 
Scripture: — 1.  When  all  Christians  arc  called  "  Priests;"  and  2. 
by  implication,  when  Christ  is  called  our  High  Priest.  Hebrews 
iii.  1. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  rationalism  generally^  let 
us  direct  our  attention  to  the  cause  of  its  prevalence  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Now  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  private  judgment 
theory,  which  is  either  identical  with  rationalismj  or  at  least  neces- 
sarily issues  in  rationalistic  opinions,  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  has  ever  since  found  advocates  and  defenders  in 
our  Church.  Some  of  the  leading  Reformers  professed  indeed  an  ad- 
herence to  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church,^  though  many  who 
-associated  with  them,  and  by  whom  they  were  influenced,  appealed 
only  to  Holy  Scripture  as  the  test  of  orthodox  doctrine,  or  rather 
to  their  own  interpretation  of  it,  and  would  gladly  have  obliterated 
from  the  Church  of  England  every  vestige  of  Catholic  doctrine.^ 

Again,  the  Reformers  were  undoubtedly  placed  in  a  difficult 
position,  and  were  thus  led  to  resort  to  various  temporizing  experi- 
ments j  the  mass  of  the  people  disliked  the  changes  which  were 
being  made  in  religion,  and  in  some  counties  were  actually  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,^  whilst  on  the  other  hand  their  own  friends 

'  And  yet  they  sanctioned  the  innovations  which  were  made  in  the  second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  or  omitted  doctrines  or  usages  which  universally  prevailed  in 
the  primitive  Church.  The  belief  of  the  Church  of  England  it  must  be  remembered 
is  not  identical  with,  nor  has  any  necessary  connection  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Reformers. 

^  Thus,  Haddon  in  a  letter  to  BuUinger  (Aug.,  1552) ,  after  speaking  of  the  sup- 
posed errors  of  Edward's  first  Prayer  Book,  adds,  *'  We  are  in  the  expectation,  by 
God's  help,  of  their  being  amended,  at  least  in  some  measure,  if  they  do  not  reach 
the  entire  perfection  they  ought,  and  should  do,  and  which,  however  we  may  de- 
sire it,  we  cannot  perhaps  as  yet  fully  hope  for." — Zurich  Letters,  First  Series. 

^  There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Zurich  Letters  to  the  commotions  which  pre- 
vailed in  King  Edward  VL's  reign  on  account  of  the  Reformation.  Thus,  Hooper 
in  a  letter  to  BuUinger  (June  25,  1549),  **  A  great  povtion  of  the  kingdom  so  ad- 
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and  associates  and  foreign  reformers  with  whom  they  corresponded 
clamoured  for  further  and  more  extensive  innovations.  The  Holy 
Eucharist,  as  is  well  known,  was  then  the  chief  subject  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformers.  In  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  the  word  "altar''  is  the  appella- 
tion usually  given  to  the  holy  table,  in  accordance  with  primitive 
usage,  but  at  the  next  revision  (the  second  Prayer  Book)  this  very 
significant  word  was  excluded,  and  has  not  since  been  replaced  in 
our  Prayer  Book.  Now  why  was  this  important  change  (as  we 
shall  presently  see)  introduced  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Re- 
formers were  ignorant  that  the  word  excluded  had  been  Commonly, 
nay,  almost  solely  in  use  in  the  primitive  Church,^  nor  do  they  in- 
dicate that  their  former  belief  when  compiling  the  first  Prayer 
Book  was  erroneous,  and  is  as  it  were  tacitly  retracted  by  the 
change  to  which  we  allude ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  "  Act  for  Uni- 
formity,'' &c.  prefixed  to  the  second  Prayer  Book,  it  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  "  common  service  in  the  Church  heretofore  set 
forth,"  that  there  had  arisen  "  divers  doubts  for  the  fashion  and 
manner  of  the  ministration  of  the  same,  rather  by  the  curiosity  of 
the  minister  and  mistakers,  than  of  any  other  worthy  cause."  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  the  omission  was  dictated  by  motives 
of  expediency  either  for  the  sake  of  ignorant  or  weak  brethren  to 
whom  it  might  have  been  a  stumbling  block,  or  to  unite  with  the 
Church  of  England  those  who  professedly  rejected  primitive  doc- 
trines or  usages,  and  fully  agreed  with  continental  protestantism, 
to  whom  the  word  "  altar,"  in  whatever  sense  understood,  would 
have  been  deemed  most  objectionable. 

As  a  similar  scheme  is  at  present  in  agitation,  and  Lord  Ebury 
and  others  propose  to  omit  certain  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
in  order  likewise  to  secure  similar  benefidal  results,  it  may  be 
useful  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the  issue  of  the  first  experiment. 
The  omission  of  a  word,  (i.e.  the  Altar,)  which  distinctly  intimated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice — ^to  which  must  be  added 
the  removal  of  the  ancient  Altars,^  with  the  substitution  of  a  move- 

heres  to  the  popish  faction  as  altogether  to  set  at  nought  God  and  the  lawful  autho- 
rity of  the  magistrates,  so  that  I  am  greatly  afraid  of  a  rebellion  and  dril  disoord." 
And  again,  writing  to  the  same  correspondent  (Feb.  5,  1550),  he  says,  ''  Since  my 
return  to  England,  I  have  neither  seen  my  native  place  nor  my  parents,  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  and  dangerous  commotions  stirred  up  in  those  parts  [Somersetshire]  on 
account  of  religion."  And  again  in  the  same  letter,  after  stating  that  the  King  and 
the  King's  Council  and  others  favour  '*  the  cause  of  Christ  as  much  as  they  can," 
he  adds,  *'  the  people,  however,  that  many-headed  monster,  is  still  wincing  partly 
through  ignorance,  and  partly  fascinated  by  the  enveiglements  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  malice  and  impiety  of  the  mass  priests." — First  Series. 

*  In  the  early  Councils  the  word  *•  altar  "  is,  we  believe,  solely  in  use,  nor,  as  far 
as  we  have  noticed,  does  any  variation  occur  before  the  Council  in  TruUo  (Concilium 
Quinisextum),  held  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  where  the  iflur  is  once  (Canon 
XXXII.)  called  the  holy  table.  Johnson  also  proves  that  the  altar  is  only  once 
termed,  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  holy  table  during  the  first  three  centuries. — 
The  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  c.  ii.  $  3.    Oxford  Edition. 

3  The  removal  of  the  ancient  Altars  was  recommended  on  the  plea  of  preventing 
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able  feble— would  not  have  the  immediate  effect  of  changing  the 
existing  belief^  but  as  it  was  no  longer  as  before^  clearly  and  un- 
mistakeably  sanctioned  by  the  express  language  or  teaching  of  the 
Prayer  Book^  it  becan.j  afterwards  in  a  great  measure  traditional, 
and  was  thus  liable  from  its  very  nature^  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  dangers  of  a  Church  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Christ- 
endom^ to  be  interrupted  and  lost.  Hence  we  cannot  feel  surprise^ 
that  during  the  deadness  and  erastianism  of  the  last  century,  the 
trae  doctrine  had  almost  disappeared  from  our  Church,^  and  was 
revived  by  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  omis- 
sion of  prayer  for  the  dead,  in  King  Edward^s  Second  Book,  and 
at  every  subsequent  revision,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  having  led 
to  a  similar  result,  though  in  this  case,  there  is  clearer  proof  that 
the  doctrine  omitted  was  acknowledged  by  the  Reformers  to  be 
primitive  and  Catholic.  Even  Calvin,  when  pleading  for  its  omis- 
sion, admitted  that  the  doctrine  was  held  in  the  primitive  Church, 
and  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Boman  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory.3 

sapentitioii.*  Thus,  Bishop  Ridle7  says  in  his  Injunctions,  (1550),  that  "the 
form  of  a  table  may  more  move  and  torn  the  simple  from  the  old  snpmtitions  opi- 
nions of  the  popish  mass  to  the  right  use  of'the  liOAD's  Snpper."  The  Reformers 
ttate  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  which  was  really  belieyed  by  the  people  generally, 
mplied  an  actual  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  a  repetition  of  His  death.  Thus  Calvin 
lays,  and  a  similar  charge  is  often  made  by  the  English  Reformers,  that  the  Papists 
mnrder  Christ  every  £iy !  Hence,  an  article  was  required  to  condemn  this  bias- 
phemous  opinion,  and  the  **  wherefore''  of  the  3 1st  art.  shows  that  the  doctrine 
condemned  was  a  doctrine  which  was  really  inconsistent  with  Christ's  one  oblation 
on  the  Cross,  and  the ''  commonly  said,"  which  may  be  compared  with  Ridley's 
"  old  superstitious  opinions  of  the  mass,  believed  by  the  simple,"  shows  that  a 
common  or  popular  opinion  only  was  censured.  The  Church  of  Rome,  it  must 
Aariy  be  admitted,  has  never  authoritatiTely  sanctioned  this  view  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
diazist.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  condemned  as  erroneous  and  blasphemous,  by 
learned  writers  in  her  communion,  and  is  moreover  contradictory  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Canon  Law.  Decreti  tertia  pars  De  eotueeratione,  Distinct.  II.  Non  eamaiiter 
et  Qmtidianum. 

^  There  has  been  a  succesaon  of  eminent  writers  in  the  English  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  who  have  maintained  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  doctrine  of  the  £u- 
eharistic  Sacrifice,  as  the  catena  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  shows,  but  their  teach- 
ing, often  contained  in  learned  or  controversial  works,  had  littie  influence  upon 
Chnrohmcn  generally,  and  could  only  supply — very  imperfectiy  and  inadequately^ 
the  omissions  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

'  As  e.g.  in  his  very  lengthy  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  (Oct.  1548,)  on  the 
alterations  which  he  tiiought  were  needed  in  the  First  Prayer  Book,  and  also  in  the 
English  Church  generally  ;  see  also  his  letter  to  Edward  VI.  (Jan.  1551.)  Letters 
of  Calvin,  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet,  VoL  II. ;  the  first  complete  collection  of  the  Re- 
former's  letters,  some  of  importance  being  now  for  the  fint  time  published. 

*  In  the  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  (1559),  **  For  Tables  m  the  Church," 
'  it  is  stated  that  whether  there  be  Altar  or  a  table  for  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  "  saving  for  an  uniformity,  there  seemeth  no  matter  of  great 
moment,  so  that  the  Sacrament  be  duly  reverently  ministered.*'  And  yet  when 
Judgment  was  given  in  the  Knightsbridge  pases,  it  was  confidentiy  asserted,  ^  that 
the  distinction  between  an  Altar  and  a  table,  is  in  itself  essential,  and  deeply  founded 
in  the  most  important  differences  in  matters  of  faith  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
ttumists  1" 
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Such  are  the  conseqaenees  of  ibis  so-called  expediency,  or  oaglit 
we  not  rather  to  say,  of  a  sinful  tampering  with  the  troth  of  6op  ? 
What  then  must  be  the  result  if  the  scheme  of  "  comprehension^' 
be  further  extended,  and  carried  into  practice  on  a  far  wider  scale, 
by  the  omission  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holt  Tbinitt  as 
set  forth  in  the  Athanasian  Greed,  the  doctrines  of  Baptismal  Re- 
generation, and  of  Absoltttion,  and  of  certain  portions  of  the  Ordi- 
nation Sendees,  which  imply  the  actual  gift  of  priestly  grace  and 
power  ?  Should  these  essential  doctrines  be  excluded,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  from  the  instances  we  haye  been  considering,  that  all 
belief  in-  them  will  gradually  become  extinct  amongst  the  members 
of  our  Church,  which  no  longer  acknowledging  the  distinctive 
teaching  of  catholicity,  must  of  necessity  take  her  place  amongst 
protestant  sects,  both  from  the  identity  of  her  creed  with  that  of 
sectarianism,  and  the  introduction  of  various  denominations  into 
her  communion  and  ministry.  Nor  would  an  episcopal  organisa- 
tion, should  that  be  preserved,  alter  her  position  and  character  as  a 
mere  Protestant  or  heretical  sect  if  Catholic  truth  be  excluded,  and 
thus  practically  rejected  and  denied.  Quickly,  indeed,  will  it  be 
found  that  this  insidious  and  disingenuous  scheme  if  successful 
will  bear  its  legitimate  fruits ;  the  suppressio  veri  will  lead,  and  with 
rapid  atrides  too,  to  the  assertio  falsi. 

Again,  some  of  the  writers  who  have  been  reviewed,  suggest 
reasons  which  may  partly  account  for  the  rationalism  which  pre- 
vails in  our  Church.  Dr.  Donaldson  accuses  the  clergy  of  being 
ignorant  of  theology,  and  unable  to  defend  the  ^'orthodox  faith,'' 
tod  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  his  accusations  ar6  not  devoid 
of  truth.  Rationalism  must  prevail  among  us,  if  our  Clergy  are 
either  ignorant  of  sound  principles  of  theology,  or. unable  to  de- 
fend them,  and  especially  when  we  bear  inmind  that  learning  is 
now  being  diffused  far  more  extensively  amongst  all  classes  of 
society  than  in  any.  previous  age,  and  must,  necessarily,  when  ill- 
directed  and  misapplied,  bear  evil  fruits.  Mr.  Maurice  assures  us, 
and  his  testimony  might  be  amply  confirmed,  of  the  wide  preva- 
lence amongst  the  poorer  classes  of' heretical  or  infidel  opinions. 
Many  eircumstanoes  have  contributed  to  bring  our  Church  into  its 
present^  unsatisfactory  .condition.  The  duties- of  the  Clergy  m 
many  cases  hardly  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  theologieal  study; 
nor  is  leamitig  encpuraged  or,,  rev^rded  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
dispensable importance,  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  all  stimulus  to 
exertion  is  withdrawn.  We  have  also  too  much  relied  upon  state 
patronage  and  support,  as  if  our  present  ecclesiastical  <lfa/ii«  were 
unchangeable,  and  not  as  the  ''  sighs  of  the  times^  untnistakeablv 
indicate,  dependent  upon  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  Church 
herself.  Thus  the  Clergy  generally  have  fallen  far  below  that 
standard  of  theological  and  general  knowledge,  which  is  absolutelv 
required  at  the  present  day,  and  through  which  only  the  Church 
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ean  preserve  its  present  position^  and  fally  regain  its  legitimate 
influence. 

But  how  shall  we  raise  a  barrier  to  stem  the  flood  of  Bationalisniy 
which  ia  fast  inundating  our  Church  ?  The  ancient,  system,  we 
reply,  must  be  restored,  and  modem  innovation  repressed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  and  a  conformity  of  our  pre-* 
aent  system  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  a  few 
considerations  will  show,  that  our  only  alternative  must  be  either 
the  adoption  of  the  private  judgment  theory,  or  of  the  model  and 
^idance  of  antiquity.  If  we  reject  the  dogmatic  system  univer«> 
Bally  believed  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  which  affords  the  highest 
proof  of  certainty  which  is  attainable,  since  universal  consent  can 
only  be  assigned  to  a  common  or  Apostolic  original,  we  must  sab« 
atitute  in  place  of  Catholic,  consent,  either  our  own  opinion  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  or  the  opinion  of  some  modern  commentator, 
or  else  implicitly  receive  a  modem  system  on  formulary  of  faith 
which  in  itse^,  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  pecsonsi.  But 
if  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Chnreh  be  received  as  affording  the 
highest  ground  of  truth  and  certainty^  let  our  readers,  especially 
notice  its  marked  characteristic  which  places  it  in 'Striking  coot 
trast  with  all  modern  systems.  In  the  primitive  Church  a  stvict 
nnity  in  matters  of  faith  was  preserved,  whilst  at  .the.  same  time^ 
there. existed  great  diversity  and  latitude  ofx^inion  on  other  points 
though  often  of  importance,  which  however,  neither  disturbed  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Chuvch,  nor  interfered  with  themnity 
of  its  faith.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  early  Chmrcb  developed 
from  the  unsystematic  form  in  whid  Scripture  is  given,  and 
also  from  the  absence  of  an  Apostolic  tradition  on  certaiu  points 
which  naturally  led<  to  various  theories  and.  speculations.  A  con«> 
trary  system  has  arisen  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  mcMlem  times^ 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  division  and  disunion,  and  also,  of  the 
fast-increasing  prevalence  of  Rationalism,  and  infidelity. , 

An  example  will  best  illustrate  our  meaning;  it  shall  exhibit 
that  strict  unity  of  &ith  which  •prevailed  in  the  primitive  Church, 
though  acoomp^ed  with  subordinate  and  not  unimportant  dif<* 
ferences«  Let  us  consider  the  ^doctrine  of  the.  Real  Presence.  The 
unanimity  which  prevailed  -  on  the  doctrine  itself  <annot  be  mis- 
taken. Every  expression  which  could  indicate  most  forcibly  the 
verity  of<Mir  LoRn^'e  Presence,  both  in  the  Godhead  and  Manhood, 
occurs  in  the-  Fathers  and  in  the  ancient  Liturgies ;  their  phrase* 
ology  indeed  is  often  so  strong  and  empl^atic,  that  we  cannot  feel 
Borprise  that  the  charge  of  creophagy  or  carnal  manducation  has 
pften.  been  urged  against  the  Catholic  doctrine;  a  charge  which  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  is' wholly  without  foundation.^     And 

^  We  may  cite  in  fllnstradon  of  our  meaning  the  ancient  Gallican  liturgies.  Ex- 
preariona  often  occur  in  them  which  indicate  in  most  forcible  language  the  Real  Pre- 
Knoe  and  the  Sacramental  cAiange  of  the  elementfr—the  Bread  aind  Wine  being  said  to 
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yet  notwithstanding  their  nnanimity,  the  Fathers  differed  from 
each  other  in  explaining  or  illustrating  this  adorable  Mystery. 
Thus  S.  Irenseus  says  that  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  there  are  two  co- 
existent things,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  (thing,)  whilst  S.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  asserts  that  after  consecration  we  are'^  fully  persuaded 
that  what  seems  bread  is  not  bread,  though  bread  by  taste,  but  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  that  what  seems  wine  is  not  wine,  though 
the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  the  Blood  of  Christ;'^  and  S.  Am-* 
brose,  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  uses  illustrations  (e.g., 
of  the  rod  of  Moses  being  changed  into  a  serpent,)  which  appear 
to  show  that  he  held  a  similar  view.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  differences 
which  certainly  are  not  unimportant,  they  equally  acknowledged 
and  believed,  without  dispute  or  controversy  on  subordinate  points^ 
the  same  ineffable  Mystery  of  the  Beal  Presence,  and  thus  preserved 
"  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace/^  Now  let  us  con- 
trast this  Catholic  unity  with  modem  prevailing  theories.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  owing  to  existing  controversies,  novel  confessions 
of  faith  abounded  and  theological  systems,  in  which  matters  were 
defined  which  previously  had  been  left  undetermined ;  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  were  ignored  or  vilified,  and  traditions  usurped  their 
place  derived  from  popular  guides  and  teachers,  or  from  a  new 
exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  was  destroyed  that  unity  of  faith 
which  had  co-existed  with  a  latitude  or  diversity  of  opinion  on  cer- 
tain points  and  a  fruitful  cause  was  introduced  of  dissension  and 
division.  A  theological  system  wholly  rests  on  private  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  being  an  attempt  to  mould  its  several  portions 
into  one  connected  and  harmonious  system,  of  course  in  accordance 
with  that  view  of  Divine  truth  which  its  author  has  adopted  :  the 
living  stones  of  God^s  Word  are  thus  built  together  after  some 
prevailing  architectural  fashion,  and  cemented  and  daubed  over 
with  man's  untempered  mortar.  Hence  originates  continual  alter- 
cation and  division ;  man  having  devised  a  theological  system,  since 
it  is  his  work  as  a  whole,  though  Divine  materials  have  been  par- 
tially employed,  the  same  authority  which  created  is  equally  potent 
to  change  or  to  destroy,  and  as  rationalistic  princljiles  are  inherent 
in  the  private-judgment  system,  a  religious  communion,  orthodox 
in  its  early  stage,  often  becomes  as  time  advances  either  heterodox 
or  wholly  heretical.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  as  a  warning  amidst 
the  present  unhappy  disputations  on  the  Eucharistic  doctrine,  that 
theories  founded  on  fancied  deductions  from  Holy  Scripture,  and 

be  **  changed,"  ''transformed/*  or  ''translated ''  Into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
yet  the  same  Liturgies  clearly  show  that  these  topressions  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  carnal  or  material  sense.  Thus  in  the  Missale  Gothico-Gallicanum,  the  foUow- 
ing  expressions  occur:  "coelesti  dbo  potuque  roborati/'  "  dbo  ooelesti  saginati  et 
poculo  setemi  calicis  recreati ....  petentes  ut  qui  sacrosanctum  corpus  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  spiritaliter  sumpsimus,  eruti  carnalibus  vitiis  spiritales  effici 
mereamur/'  '^porrige  epulum  quo  dbo  aetemitatis  ^mse  saginentur,"  "  Hoatias 
spiritales/'  "  spiritaUbus  pasti  epulis/'  "  Pane  coelesti  et  poculo  qpiritali." 
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new  definitions  on  points  hitherto  open  and  unsettled^  can  only 
tend  to  eliminate  from  the  Divine  Mystery^  that  essential  portion 
which  rests  on  faith  rather  than  on  reasoning,  so  that  whilst 
retaining  the  name  of  Catholic  doctrine,  there  is  the  greatest 
danger  lest  for  the  reality  be  substitated  the  mere  outward  form 
and  appearance  of  truth.  Thus  by  ingenious  theories  and  new 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  we  may  invent  a  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  which  the  early  Church  mdeed  would  have  pronounced 
heretical,  but  which  the  world  will  now  complacently  receive. 

But  let  us  examine  the  modem  system  more  fully,  both  as  regards 
its  dogmas  and  the  source  from  which  they  chiefly  originate,  and 
we  shall  find  abundant  evidence  that  it  has  been  the  direct  cause 
of  rationalism  and  infidelity.     How  many  are  the  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous opinions  which  are  proposed  by  preachers  or  contro- 
versialists, either  being  (as  they  say,)  necessary  deductions  from 
Holy  Scripture,  or  else  portions  of  a  theological  system,  which 
(they  argue)  depend  by  logical  sequence  on  each  other.    Dogmas — * 
sometimes  so  abhorrent  to  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  man- 
kind, which  cannot  be  outraged  by  the  genuine  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  men  are  driven  into  heresy  or  infidelity.     Thus  a 
theory  of  justification  has  been  proposed,  the  belief  of  which  is 
said  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  and  many  millions  of  Christians 
who  reject  it  are  declared  to  be  eternally  lost :   others  advocate  a 
peculiar  view  of  conversion,  and  confidently  pronounce  the  same 
sentence  upon  all  who  in  their  own  sense  of  the  word,  die  uncon- 
verted ;  or  they  assert  that  an  assurance  of  salvation  is  absolutely 
required,  ere  men  can  have  any  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God  :  or  else 
exalt  one  of  the  characteristic  dogmas  of  a  system  which  shall 
presently  be  noticed,  into  an  article  of  faith  which  is  necessary  to 
salvation.    Thus  the  circle  of  damnation  has  become  very  widely 
and  fearfully  extended,  and  we  cannot  feel  surprise  that  too  many, 
perplexed  and  disgusted,  renounce  this  spurious  Christianity  which 
professes  to  be  the  rehgion  of  the  Bible,  and  become  heretics  or 
infidels.     Now  from  whence  has  chiefly  originated  this  wretched 
perversion  of  the  Gospel  ?     We  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  ''reli- 
gions world  ^'  generally — and  many  too  who  themselves  perhaps 
are  unable  to  perceive,  or  would  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it — 
are  fully  leavened  with  the  Calvinistic  heresy.   We  are  not  speaking 
of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination   merely,  though  with  its   ac^ 
Gompanying  dogma  of  reprobation  a  fruitful  cause  of  heresy  and 
infidelity,  but  we  refer  to  the  theological  system  of  the"  Institutes'' 
generally,  which  has  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  greatest  part 
of  reformed  Christendom.     Calvin's  theological  system  has  been 
often  reproduced  amongst  us  under  the  name,  or  as  the  system 
of  others,  but  its  substance  remains  unchanged,  though  some  of 
tiie  harsher  or  more  repulsive  features  have  been  altered  or  modi- 
fied.    Modem  divines  and  commentators  have  adopted  it  either 
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wholly  or  partially^  and  in  their  sermons  and  expositions  its  truth 
is  implied  and  confirmed,  and  thus  with  too  many  it  has  become 
as  it  were  '  the  received  faith/  and  is  acknowledged  without  doubt 
or  questioning.  Even  Holy  Scripture  itself  has  been  so  thoroughly 
perverted  by  traditional  glosses,  that  its  real  interpretation  is  un- 
known to  this  modem  system ;  men  read  it  with  the  veil  upon  their 
hearts,  and  thus  either  cannot  perceive  its  true  meaning,  or  believe 
that  it  teaches  and  sanctions  falsehood  and  heresy. 

Rationalism  and  infidelity,  which  are  the  offshoots  of  modern 
or  Galvinistic  systematizing,  can  only,  we  repeat,  be  repressed  by  a 
restoration  of  the  primitive  system,  which  is  our  safeguard  against 
fast  multiplying  divisions  and  heresies.  We  must  receive  the 
truths  of  Scripture  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  given,  and  in 
which  the  early  Church  received  and  held  them ;  or  if  we  connect 
them  together,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vinculum  is  of  our 
own  devising,  and  thus  may  be  either  a  true  or  false  one.  We 
cannot  impose  a  system  upon  others  merely  by  logical  deduction, 
since  God  has  not  given  the  truths  of  Scripture  so  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  all  their  aspects  and  bearings,  that  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty we  can  connect  them  together,  and  form  them  into  an 
harmonious  system.  Logic  is  indeed  supreme  in  its  own  sphere, 
and  we  admit  the  ^^  stern  necessity '^  with  which  its  deductions  nmt 
be  received,  but  only  be  it  remembered,  if  the  data  on  which  they 
are  founded  are  really  and  fully  known  and  understood.  If  this 
be  not  the  case,  our  logic  per  se  may  be  irrefutable,  and  yet  we 
may  be  compelled,  like  Calvin,  before  our  theological  system  can 
be  harmoniously  arranged,  or  compacted  together,  to  contradict  the 
clearest  and  plainest  declarations  of  Holy  Writ. 

If  our  Church,  as  we  believe,  rightfully  claims  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  Body,  and  is  really  united,  and  as  it  were  identical  with 
the  Primitive  Church  by  an  apostolic  lineage  and  by  unity  of  faithi 
a  modern  system  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mere  excrdscence,  which 
is  alien  from  its  very  nature.  The  heritage  Which  belongs  to  us— 
our  indefeasible  possession — is  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers, 
ere  division  and  disunion  had  rent  asunder  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints : — those  luminaries  which  were  set  up  in  the  firmament  of 
the  Chur6h,  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon  her  with 
unclouded  brightness,  and  which  shall  give  light  throughout  all 
ages  tp  the  children  of  the  household  of  faith.  Modem'  symbols 
or  formularies  of  faith  may  now  be  indispensable,  but  our  Church 
has  indicated  their  true  nature  and  value  in  themselves,  by  requir- 
ing us  to  explain  and  interpret  them  in  accordance  with  primitive 
or  catboUc  doctrine — the  only  standard  of  truth.  On  the  matter 
now  before  us,  we  can  speak,  however  feebly  and  unworthily,  with 
an  unfaltering  voice  :  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  oar 
words  are  confirmed  and  sanctioned,  are  the  holiest  and  most 
learned  doctors  of  our  Churchy — ^the  catena  extends  from  .Bishop 
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Andrewes^  the  exemplar  of  primitive  sanctity,  to  that  apostolical 
prelate,  who,  during  the  last  century,  the  darkest,  dreariest  period 
of  our  Church,  still  held  fast  with  unchanging  confidence  to  the 
rock  of  primitive  truth;  yea,  further,  our  Church  herself  has 
authoritatively^  confirmed  their  testimony  by  enjoining  her  preachers 
in  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  to  follow  the  guidance  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Science  in  Theology :  Sermons  preached  in  S,  Mary's,  Oxford,  be/ore 
the  University,  By  Adam  S.  Farrar,  M.A.  London :  Murray. 
1859. 

Whbn  we  took  up  this  volume,  we  expected  to  see  a  regular  course  of 
sermons,  following  consecutively  the  subject,  and  working  out  the  matter 
to  a  definite  conclusion.  There  is  some  promise  of  this  in  the  first 
three  sermons :  No.  4  breaks  into  the  arrangement,  which  is  never  re- 
sumed. The  rest  follow  without  any  consecutive  order,  or  even  con- 
nection with  each  other — mere  disjecta  membra,  flung  together  any  way, 
without  regard  even  for  the  Church's  order  of  seasons.  The  really  in- 
teresting sermon  is  the  fourth,  containing  a  history  of  Jewish  sacred 
literature  in  the  middle  ages :  it  is  historical  rather  than  scientific. 

As  regards  ''theology,"  the  writer  is  essentially  devoid  of  all 
*'  science."  In  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  approaches 
the  very  borders  of  heresy ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  his  views  concerning  the  purpose  of  miracles.  But  not  even  as 
miscellaneous  sermons  could  we  estimate  them  at  all  highly. 


'  Six  Sermons  on  the  Events  of  Holy  fFeek,  by  the  Rev.  W.Maturin, 
(J.  H.  Tarker,)  has  reached  us  too  late  to  notice,  and  almdst  too  late, 
we  fear,  for  th^  seai^oii.  The  author  is  one  of  the  few  orthodox  Clergy 
of  Ireland.  ' 

If  a  mmd  free  from. prejudice  and  passion  is,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  a  qualification  indispensable  to  a  commentator,  then  we  may 
certainly  sigr,  no  one  could  be  found  less  fitted  for  such  an  office  than 
Lancelot  Shadwell, Esq., late  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
who  has  just  put  forth  a  new  Translation  ofS,  Matthew's  Gospel  with 
Notes  and  Intfoduetion,  ^c,  (Macmillan) .  We  are  no  apologists,  certainly, 
for  Dean  Alford ;  but  neither  can  we  offer  any  apologv  for  the  appli- 
cation to  him  by  IVfr.  Shadwell  of  such  language  as  follows: — "It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Alford  could  have  been  induced  to  undertake 
such  a  work  (as  his  Greek  Testament).     For  he  must  have  known 

1  Canon  of  1571. 
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when  be  began  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  abont  the  matter.  His 
ignorance  of  Greek  shows  itself  whenever  he  speaks.  Alford  was  for- 
merly minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London ;  and  here  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  popular  preacher,  and  attracted  numerous  hearers,  and 
this  seems  to  have  turned  his  head."  But  Dean  Alford  is  small  game. 
•The  Athanasian  Creed  is  said  to  be  "highly  reprehensible;"  *' the 
Nicene  Creed  also  is  not  free  from  error ;"  yea,  and  "  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  folly  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  What  shall  we  say  of  a 
man  who  writes  in  this  strain,  and  who  would  disprove  the  tenet  of  the 
perpetual  Virginity  of  S.  Mary,  by  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist, 
that  Joseph  "  took  the  young  Child  and  His  Mother  by  night  /*" 
What  can  we  say  but  that  the  writings  of  such  a  man  are  not  entitled 
to  serious  review. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  in  one  town  and  in  one  diocese  after 
another,  new  and  enlarged  views  of  Christian  truth  are  being  set  before 
people.  The  immediate  result  is,  generally,  the  arousing  of  opposition : 
for  the  end  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  The  last  scene  where  this  now 
familiar  drama  has  been  enacted,  appears  to  be  Barnstaple,  where  the 
Rev.  BouRCHiER  Wrey  Savile  offended  the  Protestant  prejudices 
of  the  worthy  burgesses,  by  a  very  moderate  sermon  upon  the  position 
and  claims  of  the  English  Church.  The  sermon  has  now  been  published 
by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  under  the  title  of  Church  Principles. 

The  Cross  in  Sweden  will  be  to  many  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
Mr.  Parker's  very  successful  series.  The  scene  of  action  is  entirely 
new,  and  it  opens  out  an  interesting  field  of  research  to  those  who  love 
to  trace  out  the  footsteps  of  the  Church  to  her  farthest  limits.  This 
tale  is  pleasantly  written,  but  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  autobiogra- 
phical form  adopted  in  this  and  other  numbers  is  suitable  to  the  object 
of  the  series.  No  one  is  of  course  expected  to  believe  that  they  are 
really  translations.  But  in  spite  of  the  best  endeavours  of  the  author, 
these  early  Christians  are  found  enunciating  ideas  of  a  singularly  mo- 
dem stamp  which  do  not  harmonise  well  with  the  date  of  the  events 
recorded. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Church  Colouring^  by  the  Rev.  R.  J^ 
Spranger,  (Masters,)  is  a  wonderful  sermon,  wonderful  in  the  extent  of 
its  penetration  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  God,  and  wonderftil  in  the 
practical  application  it  makes  of  them  to  the  most  ordinary  duties  of 
Christian  life.  It  gives  a  key  to  the  typical  interpretation  of  the  out- 
ward adorning  of  the  first  Temple,  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
far  brighter  glory  of  the  Temple  not  made  with  hands,  His  Body, 
the  Church.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  this  sermon  does  not  oonyej 
to  most  persons  a  new  insight  into  this  comprehensive  subject ;  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  see  from  the  same  hand  a  Commentary 
on  those  books  of  Holy  Scripture  which  refer  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  under  Divine  direction. 

We  hope  in  our  next  to  give  a  full  notice  of  the  Cottage  Commentary 
on  S,  Matthew.  At  the  present  we  will  only  say  that  it  seems  to  us  a 
complete  success. 
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Leaders  of  the  Re/armaHan.  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox.  By 
John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principaly  and  Primarius  Professor  of 
Theology^  S.  Mary's  College^  S.  Andrew's.  Edinburgh 'and 
London:  Blackwoods. 

The  perusal  of  these  popular  and  clever  sketches  reminds  us,  as 
we  are  reminded  over  and  over  again,  that  we  are  still  compelled  to 
number  among  the  desiderata  of  our  libraries  a  good  Catholic 
Apology  for  the  Refcmnation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr. 
Tulloch  writes  with  great  fairness,  and  has  made  a  judicious  use  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  culled  from  Foxe,  D'Aubign^,  and  Mr. 
Fronde's  volumes ;  but,  after  all,  he  exhibits  another  example  of 
the  impossibility  that  any  Presbyterian  or  any  nominal  Churchman 
whose  principles  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Presbyterianism 
should  be  able  to  write  a  comprehensive  and  true  sketch  of  a 
change  which  professed  to  be  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  principle  as 
antagonistic,  at  the  least,  to  Presbyterianism  as  to  Rome.  The 
overlying  strata  of  subsequent  events  have,  moreover,  so  hidden 
the  original  form  of  that  great  cataclysm  that  its  true  outline  can 
only  be  found  by  an  examination  of  the  data  belonging  to  the 
period  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  of  such  data  it  is  reasonable 
to  give  the  first  place  in  importance  and  authority  to  official  or 
otherwise  responsible  documents.  But  the  tendency  of  the  day  is 
to  write  history  in  the  form  of  anecdote ;  to  take  up  the  popular 
theory  of  any  period,  and  overlay  it  with  a  multitude  of  personal 
details  which  tell  us  next  to  notmng  of  real  history ;  or  to  repro- 
duce the  biography  of  some  individual  whose  name  has  become 
familiar  to  the  ear  from  certain  quite  insignificant  causes,  and 
make  a  "  representative  man  "  out  of  one  who  has  no  claims  what- 
ever to  be  handed  about  in  that  character.  Dr.  Tulloch  has  fallen 
into  this  mistake  in  setting  Latimer  by  the  side  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Knox,  and  taking  him  for  the  representative  of  our  English 
Reformation  in  the  same  degree  as  Uie  others  are  respectively  of 
the  German,  Swiss,  and  Scotch.  One  might  as  well  take  Dr. 
Sacbeverel  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  in  Queen  Anne's 
days ;  or  Dr.  Hugh  M'Neile,  Mr.  Hugh  Stowell,  or  Mr.  Hugh  Allen, 
or  any  other  Irish  Hugo;  as  those  whose  leadership  makes  them 
most  fit  for  historic  niches  in  our  own.  Latimer  was  a  popular 
preacher,  (chiefly  because  he  was  very  eccentric  and  violent) ;  he 
took  his  death  bravely,  and  he  gave  his  party  a  very  useful  mot 
in  his  last  speech.  This  is  almost  all  that  need  be  said  of  him  in  a 
history  of  the  Reformation  which  aims  at  representing  things  and 
men  in  their  proper  proportion ;  the  exact  measure  of  his  power 
Vol.  XXIL— May,  1860.  2  6 
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and  influence  on  his  generation  being  probably  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  fluent  and  popular  revivahst  preachers  who  are  at  pre- 
sent "  Leaders  of  the  Reformation ''  in  Dr.  Tulloch^s  northern 
community.  Perhaps  the  chief  temptation  which  our  author  had 
to  place  his  hero  in  such  a  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  doing  it  before ;  Latimer's  life  having  so  little  inde- 
pendent interest  that  even  Protestant  authors  and  publishers  have 
not  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  of  codi piling  and  the  expense  of 
publishing.  However^  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Dr.  Tulloch.  He 
has  given  his  hearers  and  readers  as  fair  and  good  a  resume  of 
Reformation  history  as  can  be  expected  from  such  quarters ;  and 
though  he  has  entirely  failed  in  making  his  notice  of  Latimer  con- 
sistent with  the  general  title  of  his  book^  he  has  produced  an  essay 
on  Latimer's  times  which  is  likely  to  be  very  useful  among  Presby- 
terian readers.  We  can  speak  with  equal  praise  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  his  volume,  though  they  possess  less  immediate  interest 
for  an  English  churdiman. 

The  fact  is  that  a  just  view  of  the  Reformation  will  not  permit 
us  to  single  out  any  individual  as  possessing  so  much  influence 
over  his  times,  and  taking  so  prominent  a  place  among  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment. Cranmer,  who  is  often  taken  as  the  representative  man  of 
the  English  Reformation,  is  certainly  less  deserving  of  such  a  con- 
spicuous place  than  Ridley.  In  a  great  position,  |he  Archbishop 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  some  of  the  marks  of  greatness ;  but  it 
was  accident,  not  right,  that  gave  him  the  position  he  held ;  and  it 
is  the  accident  of  his  position  rather  than  any  intellectual,  much 
less  any  morale  power  possessed  by  him  which  has  made  his  name 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  his  times.  Ridley,  on  the  other  hand, 
^was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  great  theological  learning ;  and 
had  he  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  instead  of  Cranmer,  it  is 
probable  that  the  course  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  cha- 
racterised by  much  more  firmness,  and  perhaps  by  a  more  definite 
theology,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  latter  would  have 
been  thoroughly  orthodox. 

But  a  very  few  words  are  sufficient  in  commemorating  the 
'* Leaders  of  the  Reformation/'  so  far  as  England  was  concerned; 
for  there  really  were  none.  The  Reformation  in  England  was  not 
the  creature  of  any  one  individual's  brain  in  its  origin,  or  of  any  one 
man's  policy  in  its  progress.  It  was  not  the  creature  of  public 
opinion  either;  for  public  opinion  often  tolerates  the  most  gross 
abuses,  religious,  political,  and  social,  until'it  is  influenced  by  some 
cause  outside  of  itself,  which  turns  it  in  another  direction :  and 
there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  public  opinion  was  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were  before  the  Reformation ;  very 
gradually  veering  round  to  a  direction  which  supported  things  as 
they  were  made  afterwards.     There  are,  in  fact,  strong  currents 
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which  arise  from  unseen  causes,  and  carry  whole  nationsi  rulers^ 
and  people  alike  in  their  course ;  and  it  is  to  one  of  these  psychical 
phenomena^  and  not  to  public  opinion  or  any  human  leader,  that 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  must  be  traced.  Who  can  tell 
where  they  begin,  or  how  ?  All  one  can  conclude  about  them  is 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  those  powers  which  are  able  to  act 
with  imperceptible  yet  mighty  energy  upon  whole  masses  of  minds, 
and  to  turn  them  by  multitudes  towards  good  or  evil,  according  as 
it  is  God  or  the  Enemy  of  Ood  whose  will  is  the  spring  of  action.  And 
amid  all  the  evil  with  which  the  Enemy  caused  the  English  Reforma- 
tion to  be  adulterated,  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  move- 
ment was  spontaneous  and  unavoidable,  and  in  the  general  eourse  of 
its  progress  was  obeying  the  guidance  of  God's  providential  order. 
In  support  of  this  view  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  the  changes  effected 
under  the  leaders  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  of  whom  Dr.  Tulloch 
discourses.  In  spite  of  attempts,  both  from  without  and  within 
the  Church,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  to  bring  those  influences  to 
bear  upon  the  Universities  and  the  country  in  general,  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  is 
our  only  dogmatic  standard ;  and  even  in  the  Thirty«nine  Articles, 
where,  if  anywhere,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  the  influence 
shown,  the  marks  are  more  seeming  than  real.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted indeed  to  prove  that,  because  some  portions,  and  after 
all  very  unimportant  portions— chiefly  the  Exhortations — of  the 
Prayer  Book,  were  derived  from  the  continental  reformers,  there- 
fore their  influence  was  at  work  throughout ;  but  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the* services  which  it  contains  are  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  has  been  contended  too,  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
Articles  were  drawn  up  in  a  decidedly  Calvinistic  sense ;  but  as 
our  theological  knowledge  has  improved  we  have  seen  how  untrue 
this  is,  and  how  often  these  very  Articles  made  their  way  in  direct 
opposition  to  Calvinistic  influences,  even  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  in  the  highest  quarters.  There  is  something  very 
remarkable  too  in  the  absence  of  any  name  whatever  as  an  autho- 
rity in  the  official  documents  which  accompany  the  English  Prayer 
Book  and  Bible.  So  far  from  looking  up  to  Luther,  Calvin,  Cran- 
mer,  or  any  one  else  as  the  Father  of  the  Reformation,  the  indi- 
viduals might  never  have  lived  at  all  for  anything  that  appears  in 
those  documents.  If  the  English  Reformation  had  owed  any- 
thing to  the  foreign  Reformers,  common  gratitude  would  have 
instinctively  brought  up  some  allusion  to  them,  and  yet  there  is  no 
allusion  to  them  even  in  so  discursive  a  production  as  the  Preface  to 
the  Bible;  while  that  of  the  Prayer-Book  distinctly  asserts  the 
leading  principle  of  its  reconstruction  to  have  been  a  reference  to 
antiquity,  as  indeed  the  Preface  to  the  Bible  also  asserts  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  work  of  its  translation.  In  fact,  take  whatever  line  of 
investigation  we  will,  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  character  of  the 
Reformation  up  to  the  strong  will  of  anv  individual,  English  or 
foreign,  will  eminently  fail.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  shall  pro« 
bably  be  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  whenever  any  individual 
had  succeeded,  to  any  extent,  in  initiating  a  machinery  by  which 
the  course  of  the  Reformation  should  be  turned  aside  and  brought 
more  within  the  range  of  his  own  personal  bias,  that  individual 
became  involved  m  difficulties  and  ruin,  and  ultimately  gave  up  his 
life  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  just  Nemesis  which  avenges  every  offence 
against  the  Providence  of  God.  Such  was  the  fate,  to  name  no 
others,  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  who  both  endeavoured  to  set  Lady 
Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  not  because  they  thought  her  the  law- 
ful heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  because  they  believed  that 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  would  be  forwarded  by  her  influence 
if  she  became  sovereign,  and  retarded  by  that  of  Mary. 

The  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  went  on  its  course,  was  kept 
almost  entirely  independent  of  personal  influence,  so  far  as  that 
influence  deviated  in  any  great  degree  from  the  course  assigned  to 
the  Reformation  by  the  Will  higher  than  man's  which  is  able  to 
control  all  events,  and  mould  them  for  good  in  spite  of  every  diffi- 
culty thrown  in  the  way  by  the  opposing  powers  of  evil. 

The  great  change  which  goes  by  this  name  was  in  reality  a  con- 
geries of  events  occurring  in  strict  obedience  to  the  providence 
of  Goo,  and  which  were  made  necessary  even  in  the  policy  of  man 
by  the  growth  of  evils  of  a  very  serious  character.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  nature  of  some  of  these  evils  and  the 
results  which  followed  their  attempted  remedy ;  and  in  so  doing  to 
mark  the  line  which  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  taken  by  any 
writer  who  would  try  to  supply  the  literary  want  we  spoke  of  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  a  tenet  against  which  the  mind 
of  England  had  for  many  centuries  revolted.  The  growth  of  this 
power  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  phenomena  of  history,  and  in 
looking  back  upon  the  past  stages  of  our  national  existence  from  our 
present  standing  ground,  one  is  quite  astounded  at  the  extravagant 
height  which  it  was  allowed  to  attain.  The  theory  of  giving  to  the 
Church  an  authorized  protector  and  arbitrator,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  nevertheless  very  tempting.  Constantine  and  Charlemagne  had 
both  striven,  in  good  faith  we  believe,  to  vindicate  the  position  for 
themselves,  and  Hildebrand  was  only  treading  in  their  steps,  when 
he  succeeded  in  perpetuating  in  the  Popedom  what  they  held  in  their 
own  persons.  The  official  theory  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  fiellarmine,  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Popes  themselves.  The  terms  of  strictly  official  docu- 
ments are  no  doubt  sometimes  unreal,  as  when,  for  example,  our  sove- 
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reigns  for  so  many  ages,  assumed  to  themselves  the  titular  sovereignty 
of  France,  although  they  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  territory  there. 
But  they  give  at  least  the  theory  held  by  those  who  issue  the 
documents,  and  unless  that  theory  is  nullified  by  a  mild  practical 
acquiescence  in  its  absurdity,  as  in  the  instance  named,  assumptions 
of  such  a  character  must  always  be  reckoned  of  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  named  then,  it  is  found  that  the  Pope 
assumes  to  possess,  ex  jure  Divino,  the  most  ample  authority  over 
the  whole  world,  both  in  civil  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters;^  his 
authority  is  the  very  apex  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  ;^  and  so 
completely  does  this  authority  override  all  other,  that  if  any  king 
is  excommunicated  on  account  of  Apostasy  (which  means,  in  this 
case,  separation  from  the  fioman  See)  his  subjects  are,  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  excommunication  liberated  from  his  rule,  and  from  their 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  him.^  This  universal  authority  is  moreover,  of 
such  a  nature  that  by  virtue  of  his  position  ^'iir^  divino,  "ut  supre- 
mum  iotius  mundi  regem/'  he  may  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  actual 
sovereign  in  levying  taxes  upon  Christian  people  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  may  even  destroy  fortresses  and  cities  belonging  to 
less  universal  sovereigns  if  he  thinks  such  destruction  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.* 

This  theory  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  has  been  repudiated  by 
Roman  writers  of  lesser  note,  and  seems  too  absurd  ever  to  have 
been  maintained  by  sensible  men.  It  must  be  remembered  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  theory  of  the  two  greatest  controversialists 
which  the  Roman  Church  can  boast  of,  and  that  the  reticence  of 
the  Popes  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  respect  to  any  counter 
theory,  or  any  of  more  moderate  character,  would  be,  by  itself,  some 
indication  that  it  was  not  discordant  with  the  recognized  official 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  see.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  theory  of  the  supremacy  had  often  been  illustrated  b^  the 
decrees  and  practice  of  the  Popes  in  their  intercourse  with  Christian 
sovereigns  and  their  subjects  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  Bellar- 
mine  was  only  transferring  to  his  pages  the  common  law  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  Roman  see,  when  he  attributed  to  it  these  extrava- 
gant pretensions.  Beside  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Refor- 
mation when  Pius  Y.  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth  for  her 
"  apovtasv"  he  declared  himself  to  be  '^  Prince  over  all  nations, 
and  all  kmgdoms,  having  the  right  to  pluck  up,  destroy,  dissipate, 
ruin,  plant,  and  build ;"  and  possessing  this  high  authority,  he 
proceeds  by  virtue  of  it  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her  "  pretended 
right''  to  her  dominions,  and  to  absolve  all  her  subjects  from  then* 
oath  of  allegiance.  This  was  the  traditional  tone  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  whatever  opinions  may  have  been  expressed  by  writers  on 

^  Bellarm.  De  potestate  snmmi  pontificis  m  rebus  temporalibus,  s.  1. 

'  Thom.  Aq.  See  Sec.  qu.  xliii.  art  8.  ^  Ibid.  qn.  zii.  art.  2. 

^  Thorn.  Aq.  de  Reg.  Princip.  ex.,  czix.i  quoted  by  Bellarm.  ^ 
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that  side  since  the  Beformation^  none  but  the  direct  opponents  of 
the  Papal  power  ever  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  legiti- 
mate character  of  such  assumptions  in  the  times  which  preceded. 
Circumstances  did  indeed  occur  which  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  decree  of  Pius  V. ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inten- 
tion and  meaning  of  it  strictly  coincided  with  the  theory  afterwards 
propounded  by  Bellarmine ;  and  it  was  by  no  fault  of  the  Popes  or 
their  supporters  that  the  practice  and  the  theory  were  so  far  from 
being  coextensive. 

With  our  modern  notions^  and  especially  our  English  constitu- 
tional notions^  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
could  ever  be  admitted  by  the  ruling  powers  of  our  country.  Bat, 
although  in  its  extreme  application^  as  exhibited  in  the  case  of  King 
John^  it  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  some  of  our  most  spirited 
monarchs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  admitted  to  a  very 
wide  extent  by  both  monarchs  and  people^  for  several  centuries  after 
the  Conquest.  The  power  of  the  Popes  had,  in  fact,  become  at  length 
greater  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  and  the 
almost  reckless  exercise  of  that  power  was  the  principal  cause  which 
led  to  the  Beformation,  as  it  was  the  chief  reason  by  which  the  Re- 
formation is  to  be  justified.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  claim  to 
Political  Supremacy  is  now  silently  ignored  by  all  European  States, 
which  proceed  on  their  course  without  the  least  regard  to  the  will 
of  the  Pope.  The  English  nation  then  only  did  what  France,  and 
Austria,  and  Spain,  and  Sardinia  have  since  done. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or  even 
while  the  troops  were  deploying  into  line,  each  individual  supporter 
of  the  Beformation  saw  clearly  the  causes  which  originated  and 
justified  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Far  from  it.  Our 
position  at  the  outset  was  that  the  Beformers  were  led  on  by  an 
instinctive  rather  than  by  a  reasoning  impulse,  and  that  their  in- 
stinctive impulse  was  one  of  those  providential  forces  which  we 
must  trace  chiefly  by  their  results.  And,  surely,  if  the  independ- 
ence of  nations  is  a  part  of  God's  order  in  the  world,  as  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe,  there  was  so  manifest  a  contrariety 
to  that  order  in  the  operation  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  in  England 
as  fully  to  call  for  His  interposition.  Nor  does  this  view  require 
us  to  deny  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  often  beneficially  exer- 
cised. It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  employ  all  kinds  of  agents 
and  instruments  for  His  purposes. 

Again,  the  loss  of  Nationality  in  the  clergy,  which  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  Supremacy,  must  be  considered  as  a  substantive 
infringement  upon  the  laws  of  God's  government  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  one  that 
may  be  indulged  in  without  check,  but  we  believe  its  existence  to 
be  decidedly  according  to  the  mind  of  God  ;  whereas  if  we  look 
through  the  pages  of  English  History  we  shall  find  that  it  was  only 
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under  the  strong  rule  of  such  monarchs  as  Edward  the  First  and 
Edward  the  Thirds  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  declined  to  take  the 
Pope's  side  when  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  at  stake.  If^  in- 
deed^  the  Papacy  had  been  an  abstract  spirituality,  entirely  free  from 
any  contact  with  secular  rule  or  secular  interests^  this  might  not 
have  been  so  disadvantageous  to  the  country ;  bat  since  the  spi- 
ritual authority  of  the  Popes  was  always  entangled  with  many  secular 
interests — those  of  his  own  secalar  rule  or  those  of  continental 
kingdoms — it  is  clear  that  a  dutiful  and  unswerving  allegiance  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  English  clergy  must  very  frequently  indeed 
have  made  them  forget  their  position  as  English  citizens. 

Looking  back,  therefore,  upon  the  provocatives,  so  to  call  them, 
of  the  Reformation,  we  may  perhaps  consider  this  not  the  least  of 
such  provocatives,  that  the  theory  and  the  practical  results  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  were  alike  inconsistent  with  loyalty,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  bound  by  it,  to  the  national  independence  of 
England.  And  when  we  see,  as  we  now  do,  how  great  a  work  that 
national  independence  was  to  achieve  in  the  world  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  the  more  perfect  establishment  of  it  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  Divine  wisdom  in  causing  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
in  England  to  be  annulled.  The  evidence  of  past  history  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  independence  of  separate  nations,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  geographical  situation^  by  origin,  lan- 
guage, and  other  natural  peculiarities,  is  a  privilege  and  a  blessing 
vouchsafed  by  the  Ruler  of  all,  neither  to  be  lightly  esteemed  by 
those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  nor  to  be  justifiably  broken  in  upon 
by  others.  Often  forfeited  by  national  sins,  far  oftener  has  it  been 
almost  miraculously  preserved  when  He  who  gave  it  saw  not  fit  that 
it  should  be  forfeited.  And  although  there  are  cases  in  which,  as 
in  India  at  this  time,  the  imperceptible  flow  of  events  is  so  ordered 
that  national  independence  passes  away^  to  be  replaced  by  the  wiser 
and  better  rule  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  Empire,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  Christian  power  is  permitted  for  any  time  to  subjugate 
another,  without  some  nemesis  appearing,  both  to  mark  the  trans- 
gression against  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  also  to  annul  the  effects 
of  the  crime.  When  therefore  we  observe  these  two  historical  phe- 
nomena,— on  the  one  hand  the  culminating  power  of  the  Roman  see 
in  England,  and  on  the  other  the  silent  upgrowth  of  a  national  in- 
stinct by  which  resistance  to  it  was  enforced, — we  must  trace  in  them 
the  error  of  man  and  the  correcting  hand  of  Ood.  A  philosophical 
reader  of  history  will  perhaps  think  also  with  us,  that  the  revis- 
ing Hand  was  interposed  not  less  for  the  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Church  and 
nation.  One  or  two  centuries  more  of  provocation  on  the  part  of 
the  former  would  probably  have  led  to  an  aggressive  Reformation 
on  the  part  of  England,  as  well  as  a  defensive  one;  and,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  hour  shows  us,  England  must  be  regarded  as  hold- 
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ing  in  her  hands  the  power  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  shall  preserve  that  temporal  sovereignty  by  which,  as  is 
pretty  generally  acknowledged,  bis  ecclesiastical  authority  is  sus- 
tained. If  she  is  called  upon  to  defend  the  position  which  the  Pope 
holds  as  an  European  power,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  she  has 
done  so  since  the  Reformation.  But  if  the  Reformation  had  been 
delayed  for  one  or  two  centuries,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  force 
of  England's  power  would  have  been  raised  in  an  aggressive  assault 
upon  the  Pope,  as  was  that  of  France  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  the 
First ;  and  the  addition  of  England  to  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy 
would  then  have  been  the  addition  of  the  one  element  by  which  its 
destruction  would  have  been  accomplished. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  Reformation  was  the 
starting  point  of  a  great  change  in  the  political  organization— 
we  are  using  the  phrase  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  the  news- 
papers-—of  the  world.  Constitutional  liberty  is  a  good  thing, 
however  much  the  name  may  have  become  odious  through  its  con- 
nexion with  1688,  with  Whig  and  Radical  demagogues,  and  with 
out-at-elbows  foreigners.  Those  who  doubt  the  advantages  of 
constitutional  liberty  should  try  and  realise  to  themselves  the 
actual  condition  of  m  but  a  few  powerful  classes  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  ultra-monarchical  system.  It  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words  as  being  most  often  a  system  in  which  there  was  no 
middle  ground  between  tyranny  and  licence ;  the  system,  in  fact, 
of  an  ill-regulated  family,  in  which  extreme  restraint  and  heavy 
punishments  are  supposed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  extravagant 
indnlgence,  the  distribution  of  each  of  these  respectively  being  a 
matter  rather  of  chance  than  of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  justice. 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  severe  rule  of  the  Tudors,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  era  of  the  Reformation  was  the  beginning  of  real 
constitutional  liberty,  at  least  in  England.  We  shall  not  argue 
the  point,  as  probably  all  readers  would  agree  with  us,  unless  there 
are  among  them  any  who  limit  the  term  to  the  changes  made  at 
and  since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Assuming  then  that  constitn- 
tional  liberty  takes  its  rise  in  England  from  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  that  it  is  a  blessing  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful 
to  Him  by  Whom  kings  reign,  we  ask  whether  there  is  the  faintest 
probability  that  this  could  have  co-existed  with  that  exercise  of  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England  which  forms  so  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic a  feature  in  pre-Reformation  government  ?  That  it  was  a 
consequence  of  the  Reformation  we  by  no  means  wish  to  main- 
tain, but  only  that  the  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
England  was  contemporary  in  its  origin  and  development  with  the 
social  and  political  reformation  of  our  constitution.  They  were  as 
two  streams  running  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  same  direction, 
subject  to  the  same  forces,  but  yet  not  mingling  their  waters.  But 
even  accounting  the  constitutional  liberty  which  has  been  handed 
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down  to  us^  with  gradaal  accretions,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
as  no  way  connected  directly  with  the  religious  movement  which 
threw  aside  the  Pope's  authority  in  England,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  retention  of  that  authority  would  have  hindered  and 
even  stifled  any  development  of  those  principles  on  which  our 
present  mode  of  government  is  founded.  And  if,  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  OoD,  England  was  to  offer  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a 
mighty  and  enduring  empire  founded  and  built  up  in  infinitely 
more  Christian  and  humane  principles  of  civil  order  than  any 
empire  hitherto  known,  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  she 
should  first  be  perfectly  set  free  from  the  embarrassing  connection 
she  had  long  been  forced  to  maintain  with  a  power  which  inherited 
the  principles  as  well  as  the  name  of  as  tyrannical  an  empire  as  the 
ages  of  the  world  had  seen.^ 

It  seems  almost  too  childish  a  folly  for  any  one,  in  these  days, 
to  deny  that  our  country  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  possession  of 
this  entire  independence.  And  yet  persons  have  been  heard  to 
argue,  even  in  our  own  generation,  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
thoroughly  unjustifiable  step  on  the  part  of  England.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  take  a  mere  surface  view  of 
that  great  event :  and  in  justifiable  regrets  for  the  loss  of  unity 
attributed  to  the  Reformation,  in  indignation  at  the  miserable  con- 
duct of  Henry  VIIL,  and  in  somewhat  unfair  comparisons  be- 
tween the  condition  of  our  own  Church  before  and  since  that  time, 
the  real  principles  which  underlie  the  Reformation  itself  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  such  language  used  respecting  it  as  assumes 
that  it  was  a  wilful  and  wanton  rebellion  against  lawful  authority. 
This  mistake  has  been  fostered  by  the  ordinary  superficialness  of 
Protestant  and  popular  writers  on  the  subject.  To  them  the  foam 
and  scum  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  not  merely  a 
sign  showing  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  beneath,  it  is  the 
very  substance  of  the  stream.  The  coarse  and  flippant  declamation 
of  popular  preachers  like  Latimer,  the  noisy  pamphlets  in  which 
his  literary  compeers  decried  all  Catholic  principles  as  much  as 
they  assailed  the  *'Enormyties  of  the  Byshoppe  of  Rome,''  the 
Puritan  fables  of  Foxe's  Martyrology,  and  many  such  like  effu- 
sions  for  which  Churchmen  hold  themselves  not  at  all  or  very 

1  We  have  said  nothing  above  of  some  other  galling  results  of  the  Papal  authority 
in  England,  which  were  almost  enough  in  themselves  to  have  brought  about  its 
expulsion  as  soon  as  the  country  came  to  its  senses  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  drain  of  money  from  the  kingdom  for  purposes  which 
contributed  neither  to  its  spiritual  nor  its  secular  advantage.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  monastic  income  so  basely  alienated  by  Henry  VIII.  was  really  the  income  of 
the  Pope,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  levied  by  him  upon  those  who  submitted  to  make 
thenuelves,  so  f&r,  his  subjects.  Wydiffe  used  to  say  that  a  hiU  of  gold  would 
soon  be  worn  away  by  the  payments  required  for  the  Pope,  and  the  hyperbole  of  the 
sturdy  demagogue  is  very  much  corroborated  by  the  more  formal  complaints  exist- 
ing in  documentary  evidence,  which  show  that  the  patience  of  the  whole  land, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  was  overstrained  by  these  extortions. 
VOL.  XXII.  2    D 
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filightly  responsible : — these  were  the  scum  brought  to  the  surface 
by  a  deep  and  strong  stream  coming  into  contact  with  opposing 
obstacles  over  and  through  which  it  rolls  with  irresistible  power. 
They  hardly  made  their  appearance  till  the  work  was  done ;  cer- 
tainly the  doing  of  it  was  not  theirs.  And  while  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  these  frothy  writers  have  formed  the  traditions  of 
the  Reformation  as  they  are  held  by  the  large  bulk  of  Protestants 
in  later  days,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  by  the  student  of  history 
that  what  they  originated  and  gave  force  to  was  not  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  the  Puritan  licence  to  which  the  Reformation  had  to 
present  as  firm  a  front  as  it  did  to  the  older  traditions  of  the  Papal 
system. 

The  false  tradition  of  the  Reformation  thus  handed  down  has 
formed  a  floating  and  impalpable  atmosphere  around  even  those 
who  would  be  unlikely  to  be  influenced  directly  by  any  one  of  the 
writers  with  whom  it  has  originated :  and  a  work  that  is  much 
wanted  is  such  a  one  as  we  before  referred  to — a  work  that  will  not 
only  show  the  wrongs  which  justified  Englishmen  in  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  Papal  system,  but  also  justify  the  Reformers  by  a 
detailed  reference  to  their  authentic  and  official  acts  in  the  several 
stages  of  their  labours.  It  would  then  be  seen  that,  amidst  all  the 
embarrassments  arising  from  the  novelty  of  that  work,  from  the 
interference  and  forced  co-operation  of  men  whose  objects  were 
either  altogether  illegitimate,  or  else  very  different  from  those 
sought  in  the  Reformation,  they  went  on  steadily  in  a  straight- 
forward course,  setting  a  certain  object  before  them,  and  feeling 
their  way  gradually  towards  it.  All  the  difficulty  involved  in  the 
careful  reconstruction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  system  of  England, 
entirely  free  from  the  foreign  and  denationalizing  elements  which 
had  been  interwoven  with  it,  and  yet  retaining  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  was  Catholic,  was  surmounted  by  them  with  a  wisdom  and 
courage  so  great  that  they  must  command  our  respect.  Let  as 
shortly  notice  some  of  the  official  acts  by  which  the  Reformation 
was  really  consummated;^  for  it  is  these  documents  alone  that 
can  decide  the  questions  at  issue  on  the  subject. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  such  a  review  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  Papal  supremacy  was  abolished.  This  abolition  was  by 
no  means  a  hasty  or  an  ill-considered  measure.  All  parties  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  question  was  an  intricate  one,  and  that  it  was  only 
safe  to  approach  it  with  measured  steps,  and  a  deliberate  knowledge 
both  of  the  grounds  on  which  action  wa^  to  be  taken,  and  also  of 
the  consequences  which  would  result.     For  centuries  there  had 

^  Tha  dissolutioii  of  the  monasteries  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Eeformation.  Indeed  the  worli:  had  begun  n^ore  than  two  centuries  before,  in  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Knight-Tempkrs.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  originated  in  the  necessities  of  Henry's  Exchequer  ;  and  that,  however  much  it 
assisted  in  establishing  the  Reformation  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
possessed,  none  of  those  concerned  in  the  dissolution  had  the  least  real  sympathy 
with  the  objects  sought  for  and  ultimately  obtained  by  the  Reform^. 
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been  a  Btroggling  under-current  of  discontent  with  the  Pope's 
authority,  and  occasionally  this  under-current  had  worked  its  way 
up  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  matter  of  Investitures,  and  the  Legajies ; 
but  there  had  never  hitherto  been  any  strong  personal  motive 
urging  the  Sovereign  as  well  as  the  Commons  of  England  to  op- 
pose tn  toto  the  exercise  of  that  authority.  Such  a  motive^  in 
Henry  VIII/s  case,  seems  to  have  been  the  means  by  which  the 
opposing  instinct  of  the  nation  was  brought  to  a  focus.  But  what- 
ever the  King's  personal  motives  and  intentions  were, — the  former 
being  connected  with  the  divorce,  and  the  latter  looking  forward 
to  a  transference  of  the  Pope's  authority  to  himself, — no  impartial 
reader  of  history  can  fail  to  see  how  gradually  and  justly  all  the 
measures  were  taken,  so  far  as  the  Church  and  nation  were  con- 
cerned, for  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction 
over  England. 

The  respective  stages  by  which  the  ofiBcial  renunciation  and  ex- 
pulsion of  this  jurisdiction  was  accomplished  in  Henry^s  reign 
occupied  about  four  years  and  a  half.  The  first  decided  attempt 
made  at  limiting  the  power  of  the  Pope  during  that  reign  was  in 
1530,  when,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  pluralities,  (21  Hen. 
YIII.  c.  13,)  a  clause  was  inserted  forbidding  the  application  of 
any  person  to  Rome  for  dispensation  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
The  serving  out  such  a  dispensation  was  to  be  met  by  a  penalty  of 
£70,  beside  the  loss  of  all  profits  pretended  to  be  secured  by  its 
means.  A  dispensation  from  Rome  for  non-residence  was  also 
declared  void  and  of  none  effect,  and  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20. 
These  two  clauses  aimed  at  two  glaring  practical  abuses  of  the  Papal 
power,  by  which  the  higher  clergy,  and  especially  foreigners,  were 
permitted  to  hold  a  number  of  benefices  together,  perhaps  without 
serving  any;  and  it  was  a  real  reformation  in  the  Church  for  such 
a  wretched  system  to  be  abolished.  The  marvel  is  that  an  abuse 
of  this  kind  could  ever  have  sprung  up  in  the  land,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  put  an  end  to  many  years  before  the  personal  enmity 
between  Pope  and  King  suggested  such  an  attack  on  the  strong 
outworks  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction. 

In  the  following  year,  in  the  Parliament  of  1531 — 2,  another 
step  was  taken,  or  rather  preparations  made  for  its  being  taken  at 
a  future  day.  Large  sums  of  money  were  annually  sent  out  of 
England  for  the  purchase  of  privileges  from  Rome,  and  in  the 
form  of  direct  taxes.  Among  these  were  the  "  annates,"  or  first- 
fruits  of  Bishoprics ;  sums  of  money  paid  by  every  Bishop  on  first 
coming  to  his  see,  for  obtaining  leave  from  the  Pope  to  occupy  it. 
Although  Bishops  do  not  die  every  day,  the  sum  received  by  the 
Pope  on  this  account  alone  amounted  to  an  average  of  £3,500  per 
annum  for  the  twenty- three  sees  of  England  and  Wales,  or 
i£160,000  from  the  beginning  of  Henry  VII.^s  reign  up  to  this 
date  in  that  of  his  son.  That  the  Parliament  of  the  country  should 
endeavour  to  stop  the  export  of  so  large  an  amount  of  treasure  from 
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the  country  was  both  natural  and  just ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  carried  out  their  intentions  is  remarkable  for  its  fairness  and 
honourable  good  feeling.  Although  it  was  maintained  that  the 
whole  tax  was  an  abuse,  arising  out  of  one  levied  for  a  very  different 
object^  the  maintaining  of  forces  against  the  Infidels^  yet  they 
offered  to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  Pope,  rather  than  pro- 
ceed to  "extremities/*  sending  to  him  a  request  that  he  would 
moderate  these  exactions,  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  some 
equitable  fees,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  see, 
or  some  similar  valuation,  in  return  for  the  bulls  by  which  he  gave 
his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bishops.  For  the  quiet  set- 
tlement of  Cranmer  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  no  fewer  than  eleven 
of  these  Papal  bulls  were  required,  so  that  it  really  seems  as  if  they 
were  multiplied  for  no  other  object  but  to  increase  the  amount  of 
tax  to  be  levied.  The  justice  and  reasonableness  of  such  a  measure 
seems  so  plain  to  us  at  this  day,  that  one  marvels  at  the  want  of 
courtesy  and  good  policy  shown  by  the  Pope  in  taking  no  notice 
of  the  proposal  made.  The  consequence  was,  of  course,  in  the 
then  state  of  things,  that  judgment  went  by  default;  and  the  time 
left  open  for  compromise  having  expired,  the  Act  abolishing  the 
payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope  was  ratified  and  confirmed  about 
April  or  May,  two  years  after  it  had  been  passed,  that  is,  in  1534. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  justifiable  than  this  act :  nor  could 
it  have  been  passed  in  a  less  offensive  manner. 

Next  year,  1533,  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  against 
appeals  to  Rome  from  the  Church  Courts  of  England.  No  doubt 
this  was  a  personal  matter  as  far  as  the  King  was  concerned,  and 
probably  brought  about  through  his  influence;  but  the  absolute 
justice  of  the  Act  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  very  terms  in 
which  it  is  drawn  up.  After  affirming  that  England  is  an  inde- 
pendent state,  having  courts  of  justice  competent  both  in  authority 
and  learning  to  decide  all  causes  without  application  to  foreign 
powers,  it  goes  on  to  state  that  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
'^  that  part  of  the  said  body  politic  called  the  spirituality,  or  the 
English  Church,^'  which  has  always  been  found  upon  trial  to  be 
possessed  of  si]^cient  learning  and  .integrity  to  determine  all 
doubts  that  might  arise,  and  to  administer  such  offices  and  duties 
as  belong  to  courts  of  the  kind  aimed  at.  '^  Several  appeals,'^  the 
Act  goes  on  to  say,  "  have  been  made  to  the  see  of  Rome,  in  causes 
testamentary  and  matrimonial,  in  divorces,  rights  of  tithes,  obla- 
tions and  obventions,  to  the  delay  of  justice  and  the  great  vexation 
and  charge  of  the  King^s  Highness  and  his  subjects.  And  foras- 
much as  the  distance  from  Rome  is  such,  that  proof  and  evidence 
relating  to  a  cause  cannot  be  brought  thither  without  great  inconve- 
nience, for  which  reason  many  persons  are  forced  to  suffer  in  their 
rights,  and  sit  down  without  remedy,'^  it  is  finally  decreed  that  all 
causes  shall  be  determined  in  Courts  of  the  King^s  own  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  persons  making  appeals  to  Rome,  or  procuring  censures 
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from  Rome  on  account  of  decisions  in  the  King's  Courts,  are  to  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  prsemunire.  In  these  days,  when  we  ha- 
bitually look  up  to  our  Sovereign  as  the  supreme  fountain  of  earthly 
justice  for  every  one  of  her  subjects,  is  it  not  with  as  much  indig- 
nation as  surprise  that  we  contemplate  the  state  of  vassalage  to  a 
foreign  power — nominally  a  spiritual  one  only — which  is  thus  indi- 
cated as  the  practical  condition  of  England  before  the  much  ma- 
ligned Reformation  ?  We  are  not  Protestants,  as  the  name  goes ; 
but  if  protesting  against  such  abuses  as  these  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  cognomen  being  first  assumed,  we  should  not  care  to  disclaim  it. 
The  divorce  cause  of  Henry  VIII.  was  so  much  a  personal  matter  in 
respect  to  the  technical  processes  concerned,  that,  although  questions 
and  events  of  permanent  national  importance  arose  of  it,  we  might 
be  justified  in  passing  it  over  without  regarding  it  as  any  portion 
of  the  official  Reformation.  There  are,  however,  some  points  worth 
notice  in  connection  with  the  view  we  are  taking  of  those  eventful 
days.  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  worth 
observing,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  most  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  Henry  to  have  the  whole  process  conducted  in  the  most 
strictly  legal  manner.  From  this  motive  alone  it  was  that  he 
allowed  six  years  to  pass  away  in  illustrating  the  inconvenience  of 
appeals  to  an  authority  so  distant  and  so  difficult  of  legal  access. 
And  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  instead  of  openly  breaking  with 
the  Pope,  he  endeavoured  by  a  great  concession  to  obtain  his  deci- 
sion in  the  cause.  As  is  well  known,  Henry  sent  terms  to  Rome, 
or  rather  the  ratification  of  terms  previously  agreed  upon  and  ap- 
proved there,  by  which  the  whole  question  was  practically  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  bearer  of  these  terms,  being  delayed 
in  his  journey  by  the  snow,  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  until  two  days 
after  the  time  agreed  upon  had  expired ;  and  so  great  was  the  im- 
patience of  the  Pope  to  consummate  the  quarrel,  that,  against  the 
earnest  remonstrance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  acting 
as  mediator,  he  passed  the  final  sentence,  decreeing  the  excom- 
munication of  the  King  and  interdict  of  the  kingdom  to  follow 
within  three  months ;  when  all  subjects  were  to  be  released  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  to  carry  out  the 
Pope's  sentence  by  invading  England.  Was  anything  but  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  in  England  possible  after 
such  an  indignity  ?  No  wonder  that  Henry  had  fortified  himself, 
by  anticipation,  behind  an  appeal  to  a  (reneral  Council,  when  such 
measures  as  these  were  anticipated.  Such  an  appeal  preserved 
him  at  least  the  position  of  a  Christian  monarch,  until  the  Council 
confirmed  the  sentence  passed  on  him ;  and  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain his  authority  over  his  subjects,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  with- 
out outraging  their  religious  feelings.^ 

^  Cranmer  also  appealed  to  a  General  Coancil :  and  the  reiteration  of  such  appeals 
goes  far,  by  itself  alone,  to  put  the  Pope  in  the  wrong,  as'  regards  the  Church  of 
England. 
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It  was  then  that  the  final  extinction  of  the  Papal  supremacy  was 
determined  on.  But  how  was  that  extinction  effected  ?  Not  by 
any  tyrannical  act  of  a  monarch  ready  enough  for  acts  of  tyranny ; 
not  even  by  an  authoritative  Act  of  Parliament.  The  question  was 
first  of  all  submitted  to  the  proper  Council  of  the  Churchy  the  Con- 
vocations of  Canterbury  and  York.  On  March  31^  1534,  both 
houses  of  the  former  Convocation  decided  (Gardiner,  Bonner, 
Fisher,  Tunstal,  and  other  such  Bishops  forming  the  upper  house) 
''Quod  Bomanus  Episcopufi  non  habet  majorem  jurisdictionem 
sibi  a  Deo  coliatam  in  hoc  regno  quam  alius  quivis  externua  Epis- 
copus.^^  On  June  1,  1534,  the  Convocation  of  York  came-^and 
not  hastily— to  the  same  decision.  And  so  general  was  the  con-' 
viction  of  the  clergy  on  this  point,  that  hardly  any  declined  this 
renunciation  of  the  Pope^s  authority.  When  the  documents  be- 
longing to  the  Convocation  house  were  yet  existing,  Wharton,  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquary,  found  the  subscriptions  of  all  the  bishops, 
chapters,  abbots,  &c.,  of  thirteen  dioceses,  and  affirmed  that  those 
of  the  remaining  dioceses  were  to  his  certain  knowledge  in  exists 
ence  elsewhere.  This  general  assent  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  scarcely  any  one  was  found  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Papal  supremacy.  Such  men  as  Friar  Peto  and  Elstow  would  run 
any  risk  in  warning  the  King  against  what  they  thought  an  adul- 
terous marriage ;  and  there  were  many  as  ready  as  they  to  suffer 
martyrdom  for  a  sufficient  cause.  But  hardly  a  voice  was  raised — 
not  even  the  voices  of  More  and  Fisher — in  favour  of  the  Pope^s 
supremacy,  however  unwilling  to  accept  its  substitute:  so  com- 
pletely was  the  mind  of  England  set  against  the  continued  exercise 
of  that  usurped  authority.  It  is  even  more  to  the  point  that  this 
acquiescence  and  agreement  was  not  the  result  of  hasty  passion 
and  indignation,  but  that  it  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  deliberate 
conviction,  arrived  at  after  careful  consideration,  and  though  con- 
summated by  the  Churches  synods,  forming  only  the  final  link  in 
a  chain  of  regular  and  national  legislation.  The  securing  of  a 
really  competent  Court  of  Appeal,  which  shaJl  be  free  from  local 
and  temporary  prejudices,  is  one  of  the  highest  feats  of  legislative 
skill.  Nor  can  there  be  any  antecedent  surprise  felt  that  such  a 
Court  should  have  been  sought  at  Rome.  It  was  a  question  ori- 
ginally only  of  order  and  expediency ;  and  when  the  expedient 
&iled  to  answer,  there  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  it 
should  be  abolished. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  acceptance  by  the  clergy 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  King  in  the  place  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  And  here,  too,  we  find  equal  grounds  for  concluding  that 
every  step  in  the  Reformation  was  taken  advisedly,  and  not  without 
much  consideration  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow.  There 
was  a  difficulty  in  this  case  which  bad  not  occurred  in  the  other ; 
and  that  was  m  the  extreme  demands  of  the  king.     Henry  was  far 
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from  being  ignorant  of  theology^  but  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  con- 
fiised  notions  as  to  the  respective  provinces  of  temporal  and  spi- 
ritaal  jarisdiction.  Upon  the  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy 
in  England,  he  evidently  wished  to  transfer  to  the  Crown  all  the 
authority  which  had  previously  been  exercised  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  So  far  as  all  reasonable  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  revenue  were 
concerned  this  was  nothing  but  right.  It  was  but  right  tilso  that 
when  appeals  to  that  distant  authority  were  abolished,  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  appealed  should  acknowledge  the  King  to  be 
the  supreme  fountain  of  justice,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  no 
wrong  was  permitted  either  in  causes  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

Henry  assumed,  however,  as  is  well  known,  the  title  of  '^  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church  of  England.'^  When  the  clergy  in 
Convocation  were  required  to  acknowledge  and  subscribe  to  this 
new  title  proposed  in  the  form  ^'Ecclesise  et  Cleri  Anglicani  cnjus 
Protector  et  supremum  Caput  is  solus  est/'  they  rigidly  refused  to 
assent  to  it,  even  after  three  days  of  pressure  while  they  were  lying 
under  the  penalty  of  the  prsemunire  on  account  of  Wolsey's  exer- 
cise of  legatine  authority.  The  King  then  allowed  the  title  to  be 
submitted  to  them  with  the  qualification  ''after  God,  supreme 
Head,"  &c.,  but  even  this  could  not  reconcile  the  consciences  of 
the  clergy.  In  the  end,  as  is  well  known,  the  document  (a  money 
bill)  in  which  the  title  was  to  be  inserted  was  sent  up  to  the  King 
with  the  modified  clause  '^  quantum  per  legem  Christi  licet,  supre- 
mum caput,"  a  modification  to  which  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
Convocation  assented  willingly,  though  regretting  the  King's  as- 
sumption of  the  title  in  any  form.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  were  carried  on  so  privately— apparently 
through  Cranmer's  fear  of  exciting  the  King's  further  anger — that 
nothing  is  known  certainly  of  the  arguments  used  on  either  side. 
But  in  that  of  York,  Bishop  Tonstal,  (president,  on  account  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  York,)  protested  against  the  title  in  terms 
which  seem  to  contain  the  whole  argument  from  that  side  of  the 
question ;  and  his  protest  is  so  instructive  that  we  shall  give  the 
substance  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  our  assertion  that  much  wise 
forethought  was  exercised  in  this  stage  of  the  Reformation.  This 
good  and  wise  Bishop  wrote  to  the  effect  that  if  the  title  meant 
only  that  the  Sovereign  is  head  in  his  own  dominions,  under 
Christ,  and  in  this  particular  case  of  the  clergy,  their  head  in 
temporal  matters  as  the  head  of  all  his  other  subjects,  then  they 
were  all  agreed  on  the  subject,  only  wishing  that  more  definite  lan- 
guage should  be  used.  On  the  other  hand^  if  it  was  intended  that 
the  King  was  supreme  head  in  spiritual  matters  as  fully  as  in  tem- 
poral, they  believed  such  an  assumption  to  be  contrary  to  Catholic 
doctrine.  And  although  ^'  quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet'^  was  a 
qualifying  clause,  yet  ^*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church"  had  so  com- 
plicated and  mysterious  a  meaning  that  they  thought  it  exceedingly 
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capable  of  misconstruction  and  very  likely  to  scandalize  weak  bre- 
thren. There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  resistance  of  the 
clergy  to  this  title^  even  while  they  were  in  a  position  of  much 
difficulty  and  danger^  exercised  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the 
King^  and  prevented  him  from  going  the  full  length  that  he  other- 
wise would  have  done  in  personal  interference  in  the  government 
of  the  Church.  It  was^  moreover,  fully  justified  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth when  she  refused  to  assume  the  title^  even  with  its  qualifying 
clause,  and  so  finally  caused  it  to  disappear  from  among  the  prero- 
gatives claimed  by  the  English  crown. 

In  taking  this  very  cursory  review  of  the  actual  steps  by  which 
that  was  brought  about  which  was  really  the  most  important  of 
all  the  changes  effected  at  the  Reformation,  we  have  not  been  careiPul 
to  point  out  the  respective  shares  which  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  had  in  it,  nor  the  cases  in  which  any  one  opposed  measures 
attempted  by  the  others. .  We  started  with  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  Reformation  may  be  proved  by  its  progress  and 
by  its  results  to  have  been  providential ;  and  we  have  had  to  look 
rather,  therefore,  at  the  measures  as  a  whole,  than  at  the  instru- 
ments by  .whom  they  were  brought  about.  A  very  important  fea- 
ture in  the  government  of  the  universe  is  the  providential  balancing 
of  one  force  by  another ;  and  this  is  as  true  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
natural  world.  If,  therefore,  contentions  are  observed  between  the 
several  powers  of  the  constitution  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation, 
we  may  probably  find  an  illustration  in  them  of  that  balance  of 
which  we  speak.  Certainly  among  all  the  errors  committed  or 
nearly  committed,  whether  by  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
there  are  none  which  need  lower  either  body  in  our  respect ;  since 
they  were  but  the  mistakes  of  men  who  were  too  much  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowding  events  to  see  clearly  what  was  the  true  general 
bearing  of  the  whole.  If  the  civil  legislature  sometimes  wished  to 
exceed  their  province,  and  became  violent  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Church,  we  can  hardly  wonder  when  we  see  the  grievous  nature  of 
the  abuses  which  they  had  to  reform.  If  the  clergy  were  thought 
at  the  time  by  some  good  men  over  tenacious  about  their  rights,  no 
sound  Churchman  can  now  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  a  truly  prophetic  wisdom. 

As  it  was,  the  sturdy  conservatism  of  the  clergy  was  the  great 
bulwark  against  licence,  and  if  they  did  commit  errors  in  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  the  status  quo,we  may  yet  look  on  them  as  the  Pro- 
vidential counterbalance  to  that  swingeing  desire  for  change  which 
often  carries  on  a  body  of  secular  rulers  in  a  course  of  recklessness 
to  which  such  a  curb  is  exceedingly  useful. 

We  may  take  an  opportunity  at  a  future  time  of  returning  to 
this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  especially  the  re-construction  of  the  offices  and  for- 
mularies of  the  Church. 
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Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  Sketches  of  Early  Scottish  History 
and  Social  Progress.  By' Cosmo  Innes,  ProfesBor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Eidinburgh.  Edkbargh :  Edmonston. 
1860. 

The  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  threw  such  a  charm  over  me- 
diaeval Scotland^  and  gave  us  a  picture  so  completely  couleur  de  rose, 
that  we  forget  or  ignore  altogether  the  darker  shades.  We  saw 
brave,  noble«  handsome  knights  and  barons,  ready  at  all  times  to 
hazard  life  and  limb  for  suffering  innocence ;  but  we  forget  alto- 
gether that  there  must  have  been  a  formidable  amount  of  injustice 
and  tyranny  to  call  for  this  romantic  redress :  in  other  words,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  oppression  and  lawlessness  must  have  been 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  for  it  called  forth  the  redresser 
of  wrongs,  who  found  generally  his  hands  pretty  full.  The  same 
exaggerated  ideas  respecting  rehgion  prevailed,  of  course  tempered 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  parties  entertaining  them. 
They  are  well  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin : — "The  vulgar 
Protestant  idea  is,  that  before  the  Reformation  there  was  an  entire 
reign  of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  that  the  Clergy  were  all  minis- 
ters of  Antichrist,  worshippers  of  false  gods ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
first  dawnings  of  Christian  light  and  truth  commenced  with  the 

spiritual  headship  of  the  eighth  Henry Such  was  the  low 

and  Protestant  view.  Now  let  us  examine  the  ordinary  Catholic 
idea  that  prevails  in  our  own  body,  and  which  is  very  little  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  the  one  I  have  described*  All,  anterior  to  the 
BeformatioD,  is  regarded  and  described  as  a  sort  of  Utopia :  plea- 
sant meadows,  happy  peasants,  merry  England  j  according  to  Cob- 
bett, '  bread  cheap,  and  beef  for  notning,'  all  holy  monks,  all  holy 
priests,  all  holy  everybody.  Such  charity,  and  such  hospitality,  and 
such  unity,  when  every  man  was  a  Catholic.  I  once  believed  in 
this  Utopia  myself;  but,  when  tested  by  stem  facts  and  history, 
it  all  melts  away  like  a  dream.''  The  truth  is,  that  a  few  charac- 
ters stand  out  in  high  relief,  some  very  good,  some  very  bad ;  and 
according  as  we  are  impresised  with  the  one  or  the  other,  we  are 
apt  to  judge  of  the  rest,  and  unconsciously  to  suppose  that  these 
are  the  types  of  the  men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  that 
aQ  others  resembled  them ;  forgetting  that  there  must  be  a  great 
mass  of  men  about  whom  we  hear  nothing,  but  whose  every-day 
life  is  really  the  type  of  the  age  or  times,  and  not  the  few  whose 
acts  history  brings  prominently  forward. 

When  a  writer  sits  down  deliberately  to  investigate,  from  au*- 
VOL.  xxn.  2  b  r^         t 
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thentic  documents,  the  laws^  instittitions,  customs,  and  habits  of  a 
people  of  any  past  age,  and  gives  us  the  fruit  of  his  labours^  this 
man  renders  us  a  real  service ;  and  this  Mr.  Innes  has  done.  He 
has  taken  the  moat  ititeretting  poition  of  Scottish  history^  the  me- 
diaeval, and  has  given  us  a  very  good  idea  of  what  Scottish  life 
tfaeii  was.  We  exproidly  limit  oui^  ap^nrobation  to  this  period ;  for 
when  he  goes  back  into  conjecturea  on  the  primitive  state  of  Scot- 
Iand|  he  gets  out  of  his  depths  And  shows  dearly  that  his  studies  in 
that  period  are  not  profound.  We  had  thought  that  his  own  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Wilson,  had  utterly  exploded  the  notion  that  crom- 
lechs, standing  stones.  Fight's  houses^  or  daues,  were  Keltic ;  and 
had  showU)  conclusively,  that  at  least  two  races  of  inbiibittints,  at 
two  successive  periods,  known  as  the  ''stone  period ''  and  the 
"  bronm  period,''  had  preceded  the  advent  of  the  Scots,  perhaps 
also  of  the  Fights^ 

In  saving>  however,  that  Mr.  Innes  has  givoa  us  a  picture  of 
medissval  S^tland,  we  ought  to  have  limited  out  language  to  Low- 
laud  Scotland  ;  for  we  are  told  little  or  nothing  of  the  life  of  the 
Highlander  during  that  period.  Periiaps  there  is  little  to  tell; 
perhaps  the  writer  considers  that  Highland  life  and  manners  are  so 
totally  distinct  from  the  Lowland,  that  he  does  not  like  to  nm  then 
up.  One  point,  however>  of  Keltic  custom  he  dota  dear  up,  and 
that  is  the  law  of  suctession :  for  ifant  of  a  proper  Underatandiitg 
of  this  law^  historians  have  made  the  greatest  blunders. 

'^  The  law  of  succession  was  according  to  the  law  which  is  called,  in 
Ireland,  at  least,  the  laW  of  Tanistry — a  svstem  which  depended  upon 
a  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  which  selected  the  man  come  to 
years  fit  fbr  wat  imd  council,  instead  of  the  infaint  son  or  grandson  of 
the  last  chief,  to  manage  the  affidrs  of  the  tribe,  and  who  was  recognised 
Ad  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Tanist,  even  during  th<B  lift  of  the 
thief.  To  talDe  one  instance  from  the  lancient  history  df  Moray,  a  dis- 
trict which  lotis  eontimied  to  pay  lespect  to  its  anoestraft  Maormors. 
Madbride  is  the  finft  known  Maormor :  he  left  a  aon  Maloolm,  but 
the  office  or  dignity  did  not  descend  upon  him^  but  went  to  Fiolay,  the 
brother  of  Maolbride.  After  Finlay's  death,  Malcolm  at  length  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  place ;  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  brother 
'Cilcongaio ;  Gilcongain  was  succeeded  bv  Macbeth,  the  son  of  Finlay ; 
a'ncl  after  Macbeth  had  lost  his  local  dignity,  and  his  crown  with  his 
life,  he  waS  succeeded  in  t)ie  maorship  by  Lulach,  the  son  of  Oflcon- 
ttblti :  the  ftiaormflnship  thus  passing,  in  as  many  generations,  to  the 
brother,  toephew,  brother,  nephew,  ^and  eeusln-german."'— P.  177. 

This  explains  die  whole  nnitter  vt  dispute  between  Bruce  and 
Ballid.  Brace  daimed  to  be  nearer  in  degree  than  Balliol;  iJ^ 
thou^  Balhol  was  descended  in  the  line  of  the  elder  son>  ydt  theie 
were  fewer  links  between  tlw  commoD  ancestor  of  Bruce  than  be- 
tween him  and  Balliol :  so,  by  the  'common  law  of  Scotch  stic^ 
cessioD,  Kruce  had  the  prior  right  to  the  crown. 
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The  Macbeth  mentiooed  in  the  above  eztraet  is  that  ef  Shake- 
spear;  of  him  the  historian  has  a  veiy  dififerent  tale  to  tell  froa^ 
the  great  dramatist : — 

^  There  ia  a  emious  glimpse  of  Dational  prosperity  in  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  one  whom  we  are  bound  to  believe  a  usurper  and  a  bloody 
tyrant  Our  old  chronicles  all  agree  that  the  reign  of  Macbeth,  of 
seventeen  years*  duration,  was  a  time  of  great  abunosnce  and  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice.    Old  Winton  tells  us  that— 

«•  <  Att  liM  tim  VM  graal  piMkty, 
Abonadiqf  bo^  on  Ind  sad  im  i 
He  was  in  jnitioe  right  UwfU, 
Ana  tUl  his  lieges  iS,  awfnl.*  *'^P.  118. 

We  wish  Mr.  Innes  had  devoted  an  appendix,  or  at  least  a  note^ 
to  tell  us  how  the  Shakesperian  legena  osorped  the  place  of  hia- 
tory. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Innes  has  not  given  space  enough,  nor  f<»ee 
enongh,  to  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  those  ages ;  nor  has  he 
prepared  us  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  great  political  and 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  not  prepared 
from  his  work  to  see  why  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  diffei^  so 
markedly  from  that  in  England ;  for  not  only  do  we  see  no  attempt 
made  by  any  synodical  body  answering  to  the  Convocation  in  Ung'- 
land  oalmly  setting  itself  to  the  real  work  of  rtforfMtwn,-^h  e.>  of 
purifying  the  ancient  Scottish  offices,  teansladng  them  into  the 
vemaeukr,  and  diiecting  their  use  in  public  wor8nip,'-^bat  we  see 
sueh  an  entire  brnthfersemeni  of  effeiything  bv  an  irregular  assembly 
known  by  the  name  of ''  the  Lords  of  Articles.^  When,  in  1548, 
the  Three  Estates  agreed  to  the  determination  of  the  Lords  of  Ar- 
ticles, and  passed  an  Act  authorising  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  protested,  in  bis  own  name  and  that  of 
the  other  prdates,  against  any  such  law  being  passed  un^il  a  prpr 
vincial  council  were  called  to  advise  on  the  subject.  The  protesta** 
tion  was  disregarded,  and  the  bill  passed.  Here  WS9  the  tbi^  and  of 
tiie  wedge  introduced,  which  gnsdually  widened  the  fissure,  until 
the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation ''  had  everythkig  thsij  own  way* 
The  real  state  of  the  case  is  this,  that  in  England  the  supreme 
power  was  in  the  erown,  in  Scotland  in  the  nobl^.  In  the  latter, 
bishopries,  abbacies,  priories,  were  appanages  of  some  powerful 
family,  which  claimed  an  almost  unliniited  right  to  make  them 
mere  provisions  for  younger  sons.  To  ttansfer  these  assumed 
rights  into  actual  rights  was  no  difficult  mat|^;  ao  we  have  abbots 
and  priors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  were  never 
ordained  at  all,  but  enjoyed  the  rank  and  revalue  of  the  religious 
houses. 

It  is  in  the  investigation  of  tbe  gvowtb  of  this  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  its  deadening  influence  4m  the  sources  of  religion  in 
the  monasteries,  that  we  think  Mr.  Innes  comes  short. 
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The  following  is  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  monastery  and  the 
parish : — 

"  The  oblations  and  offerings  to  the  altar  and  to  the  priest  were  as 
old  as  the  introduction  of  Christianitj ;  but  the  first  enforcement  of 
tithes — the  first  division  of  parishes,  or  the  appropriation  of  definite 
districts  to  a  baptismal  Church — cannot  be  placed  higher  in  Scotland 
than  the  age  of  David  I.  [a.d.  1140.]  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  very  foundation  and  framework  of  our  national  establishment  and 
parochial  divisions.  Under  his  care  the  more  distant  districts  of  Moray 
and  Galloway  were  brought  to  pay  the  dues  exacted  by  the  Church,  as 
they  had  been  long  paid  in  the  civilised  dioceses  of  S.  Andrew's  and 
Dunkeld.  Every  lord's  manor  became  a  parish,  and  the  Church  divided 
the  respect  of  the  people  with  the  castle.  Of  the  early  independent 
section  of  the  secular  Clergy  we  know  but  little.  They  were  frequently 
of  the  family  of  the  patron ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  how  seldom,  in 
the  earlier  times  of  record,  a  secular  Clergyman  was  distinguished  in 
Any  way,  or  rose  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church,  which  were  all 
filled  by  regulars.  At  a  very  early  period — as  early,  indeed,  as  our 
records  reach — it  had  become  the  custom  for  the  patrons  of  churches, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  to  confer  them  in  property  upon  the 
great  monasteries  and  religious  houses  of  regulars.  Thus  Paisley  had 
its  thirty  parish  churches ;  Holyrood  its  twenty-seven ;  Melrose  and 
Kelso,  each  as  many  ;  and,  to  such  an  extent  did  this  prevail,  that  in 
some  districts  two-thirds  of  the  parish  churches  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks.  This  was  probably  the  greatest  eril  of  monachism,  though 
but  an  accident.  The  duties  of  the  distant  rural  parish,  whether  per- 
formed by  a  monk  of  the  convent,  or  by  a  vicar  depending  upon  it,  and 
paid  with  a  grudging  and  grinding  parsimony,  were  always  made  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  monastery.  The  incumbent  was  looked 
to  as  the  steward  for  ingathering  the  profits  of  the  parish — that  is,  his 
own  vicarial  part ;  the  small  tithes,  the  altar-offerings,  the  Pasque  pre- 
sents, the  fiineral  and  baptismal  dues ;  and  the  convent  concerned  itself 
but  little  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  among 
the  poor  people  committed  to  his  charge.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
disputes  recorded  between  convents  and  their  rural  vicars,  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  that  turns  upon  any  question  as  to  how  the  cure  of 
souls  was  performed." — P.  132. 

This  will  explain  to  us  how  little  hold  the  Church  had  upon  the 
people  at  the  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  parish 
church  was  no  centre,  the  priest  no  trusted  guide  nor  friend  of  the 
parishioners :  the  monastery  alone  was  the  centre,  and  it  was  too 
far  off  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Besides^  the  baron  was  the  real 
head  of  the  people :  under  him  they  went  to  war^  even  against 
their  king.  The  baron's  word  was  enough,  his  will  was  law :  if 
he  remained  true  to  his  old  faith^  his  vassals  did  so  too ;  if  he 
turned  Protestant^  his  people  went  with  him. 

The  monastery  was^  however^  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  dis- 
trict : — 
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''  All  the  monasteries  were  zealous  agriculturists  and  gardeners,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  no  proof  that  the  lay  lord  knew  anjtlung  of  the  soil 
beyond  consuming  its  fruits.  They  were  good  neighbours  and  kind 
landlords,  so  that  the  kindly  tenant  of  the  Church  was  considered  the 
most  favoured  of  agriculturists.  Their  charity  and  hospitality  have 
been  acknowledged  by  their  enemies.  Above  all,  they  were  by  their 
profession  and  situation  addicted  to  peace.  Surrounded  by  warlike 
nobles,  unarmed  themselves,  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  war ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  to  a  half-civilised  country  of 
a  great  and  influential  class,  determined  supporters  of  peace  and  order." 
P.  134. 

The  supplanting  of  the  secular  clergy  by  the  regular  in  the  pa- 
rishes, and  the  general  dependance  on  the  monastery,  is  another 
feature  which  helps  to  explain  the  weakness  of  the  Church  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  regards  her  synodical  power :  the  monasteries 
gone,  or  rather,  their  power  held  by  a  lay  lord,  the  whole  contest 
was  left  to  the  Bishops,  who,  with  no  powerful  parochial  Clergy, 
supported  by  their  parishioners,  were  quite  unable  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent that  overwhelmed  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  title  of  the  book,  that  these  are  not  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  inquiry  with  the  author.  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  antiquarian  student,  with  whom,  as  being  the 
result  01  bond  fide  personal  investigation,  it  will  be  regarded  as  high 
authority.  To  meet  with  so  candid  an  appreciation  of  the  Church, 
however,  in  such  a  publication  is  real  matter  of  congratulation. 


GREENWOOD'S  CATHEDRA  PETRI. 

Cathedra  Petri.  A  Political  History  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarch- 
ate. Books  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  From  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  By  Thomas  Green- 
wood, M.A.,  Camb.  and  Durh.,  P.R.S.L.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Thickbroom  Brothers,  81,  Paternoster  Row.     1859. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastic,^  we  have  followed  Mr. 
Greenwood's  delineation  of  the  varying  pictures  of  the  Latin  Patri*^ 
archate,  from  its  first  formation  to  the  period  at  which  the  present 
volume  resumes  the  history.  Our  readers  may  possibly  remember, 
how  wide  and  how  diverse  were  the  fields  of  research  opened  up  in 
the  two  former  volumes  of  this  narrative:  how  judgment  was 
passed,  not  only  upon  all  the  more  valuable  writings  of  primitive 
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antiquity^  bat  aho  apon  the  very  fandamental  argtmsms  of  the 
Church  itself.  It  was  our  painnil  duty,  step  by  step,  to  combat 
many  of  Mr.  (Greenwood's  most  marked  opinions;  and  to  point 
outj  that  the  axiom,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  **  must  always  be  in 
the  wrong*' — (upon  which  axiom  he  bent  and  warped  all  his  care^ 
fully  collated  materials) — was  not  a  fair  and  lawful  one  to  be  used 
by  any  historian,  much  less  by  the  investisator  of  a  religious  history. 
We  said  that  the  former  volumes  of  the  *'  Cathedra  Petri"  were 
well  written,  and  that  they  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a  scholarly 
pen,  and  the  books  before  us  do  not  belie  our  former  estimate  of 
Mr.  Greenwood's  abilities.  The  period  which  they  embrace  is, 
alas  t  very  far  from  being  the  golden  age  of  *  the  existence  of  the 
Latin  Church :  those  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  form  indeed  a  dark 
and  dreary  time. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  no  longer,  **  then,  as  a  pure  and  un- 
corrupt  Virgin,"  the  *' sacred  choir  of  Apostles,  had  long  since  be- 
come extinct  ;"^  and  the  generation  of  those  that  had  been  privileged 
to  hear  their  inspired  wisdom  had  passed  away,  too,  many  s 
long  century  before.  The  last  great  feud  recorded,  was  the  ^  Icotio* 
clastic  controversy,'^  and  the  second  Council  of  NicKa  (a..o.  787} 
made  but  a  poor  amends  for  the  strife  and  bloodshed  which  the 
image  question  had  caused  in  the  Church  at  large.  But  no  hmger 
with  the  East,  nor  with  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Borne,  has  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  aught  to  do  in  the  way  of  disputation, — a  new 
relation  and  alliance  is  opened  out,  and  four  diaptars  of  Mr.  Green* 
wood's  sixth  book  are  occupied  with  the  communications  that  took 
place  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Frankish  Eangs,  and 
with  Charlemagne  in  particular.  Before,  however,  entering  into 
the  detail  of  these  matters,  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  past  advances  of  the  Papal  power,  which  de- 
pended upon  a  two-fold  condition,  firstly,  of  the  acquisition  of 
territorial  wealth  and  political  sovereignty,  and,  secondly,  upon  the 
substitution  of  the  Pontifical  will  for  the  canonical  enactments  of 
General  Councils*  A  review  is  taken,  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  from  Constantine  to  Charlemagne :  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Emperors  in  General  Councils  is  shown,  as  well  as  the 
general  Censorship  of  the  State,  as  accepted  by  the  Churdi  itself, 
for  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  general  bearings  of 
the  Pontificate  of  S.  Leo  the  Great  come  next  under  discussion : 
his  courage  under  the  threatening  attacks  of  Attila  and  Genseric : 
his  mastery  over  Valentinian  III.,  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire  is  regarded  as  the  vis  motrw  of  the  Papal  power — it  enabled 
Pope  Hilarius  to  extend  his  Vicariate  to  the  Gallic  Churches,  and 
Pope  Simplicius,  some  twenty  years  later,  to  establish  the  same 
relation  with  Spain;  the  reign  of  Zeno  was  remarkable  for  the  reli- 
gious dissension  which  it  caused ;  the  Henoticon  being  an  ever  memo- 
1  S.  HegenppM.    EuM^.  Eod.  Hist;  III.,  c.  32. 
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rable  prodaction.  Under  Theodoric  the  Great,  and  under  Odovaker, 
a  sort  of  ju8  dhitmm  was  attached  both  to  the  civil  and  religious 
status  of  the  Church,  a  status  that,  in  the  hands  of  Pope  Gklasius, 
dogmatically  assumed  its  own  supremacy  over  that  of  the  temporal 
state.  Not  that  the  supervision  of  the  Church  was  neglected  by 
any  of  the  barbarian  rulers;  both  Odovaker  and  his  sucoessor, 
Theodoric  the  Great,  regulated  the  Papal  elections;  while  the 
Senates  of  Odovaker  and  Athalaric  both  issued  commands  against 
bribery  and  venal  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  offices.  At  the  same  time 
the  Popes  Symmachus  and  Hormisda  ably  supported  the  position 
taken  up  by  their  predecessors,  although  the  extinction  of  the 
Italian  Ostrogothic  kingdom  by  Narses,  dimmed  the  glory  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Pelagius  I.,  while  the  Lombardian  conquest,  removing, 
as  it  did,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  BvEantine  yoke,  restore  to  the 
Church  ''some  portion  at  least  of  that  self-action,  that  animating 
senae  of  spiritual  dignity  which  looked  back  upon  the  past  as  the 
warranty  for  the  future.^'  Then  came  in  the  Pontificate  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  before  described,  a  proper  sequel  to  the  reigns  of  S.  Leo, 
felix,  Gdasius,  uid  Hormiada;  a  period  during  which  the  spiritual 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  were  sustained  single-handed  not  only  against 
the  Emperor,  but  also  against  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
The  next  phase  in  this  wondrous  histonr  opens  mth  the  relations 
establiriied  between  Pope  Zachary  and  Stephen  III.,  and  the 
Frankish  King,  Pippin  the  Short.  Then  followed  the  annexation 
of  the  Duehies  of  Beneventum  and  Spoleto,  as  dependencies  to  the 
''patrimony  of  S.  Peter. '^  The  effect  of  these  negotiations  is  most 
plainly  recognised  in  the  attitude  which  Pope  Stephen  IV.  assumed 
towards  Charlemagne.  The  chapter  of  the  Papal  history  which 
treats  of  its  relation  with  France  is  almost  exclusively  secukn 

Now,  contemporaneous  with  this  external  manifestation  of  power 
and  increase,  there  was  an  internal  development  of  eoelesiasiical  law 
and  iegMUumf  and  this  is  traced  out  in  detail  by  our  Author,  from 
the  primitive  notion  of  corporate  unity  till  the  final  establishment 
of  the  false  decretals*  What  these  suooessive  stages  were,  may  thus 
roughly  be  summed  up.  There  was  first,  the  Common,  and  then 
the  Stakiie^iaw  of  4he  Church,  as  determined  by  the  Gmerul  Comt^ 
cib  of  die  fourth  century,  and  by  the  initiative,  in  Church  legisla- 
tion, which  was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  Pope.  Then,  in  the  year 
384,  began  the  first  publication  of  those  dearetak  which  finally 
formed  the  great  hulk  of  Canon  Law.  The  internal  policy  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  seems  to  concentrate  itself  round  the  one  endea- 
Foar,  to  frame  its  own  btws,  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Pontiff,  and  then  to  stamp  these  decrees  upon  the  constituticm  of 
every  Church  in  communion  with  the  Roman  See.  Thus  Pope  In- 
nocent I.  declared  the  "'  usages  of  the  Apostolic  See^^  to.  be  the  true 
law  of  the  Church.  Thus  Fbpe  Celestine  I.,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  African  Churches,  atid  in  other  instances,  not  only  legislated 
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for  other  Churches^  bat  delegated  the  executive  powers  of  the  Me- 
tropolitans and  Bishops.  Thus  S.  Leo  the  Great  spoke  of  an  *^  ever- 
living  power/'  and  of  a  "superabounding  authority/'  residing  in 
the  See  of  S.  Peter.  Thus  Pope  Hilarius  decides  that  in  obedience 
to  the  '^  Ordinances  of  the  Fathers''  all  Churches  ought  to  submit 
to  the  Roman  rule^  ^'  in  order  that,  as  there  is  but  one  Faith,  so 
there  may  be  but  one  order  and  discipline  in  the  Churches."  Thus 
Pope  Felix  II.  condemned  Acacius  by  virtue  of  his  own  preroga- 
tive. Thus  Pope  Oelasius  supports  the  Decretals,  '^  for  it  is  by 
virtue  of  these  very  Canons,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  is 
given  to  the  whole  Catholic  Body."  Thus  Pope  Symmachus  em- 
bodied in  his  Canon-law  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Impeccability. 
Each  succeeding  Pontiff  felt  more  strongly  than  his  predecessor, 
that  his  executive  and  administrative  power  all  centred  round  the 
Decretal  system.  It  was  the  very  strong-hold  of  his  authority. 
Although  from  the  death  of  Hormisda  to  the  accession  of  S.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  "  the  torpor  of  the 
Grothic  and  Byzantine  period"  prevented  any  great  extension  of  the 
decretal  system,  still  the  missionary  fields,  which  were  first  opened 
by  S.  Gregory,  afforded  a  new  sphere  for  its  exercise,  and  S.  Wil- 
frid did  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  under  Pope  Vitalian,  a  work 
similar  in  kind  to  that  performed  by  S.  Boniface  in  Germany.  Let 
us  make  out  the  most  we  can  of  the  lapse  of  Pope  Honorius  I. : 
most  certain  it  is  that  the  decretal  prerogative  was  strenuously 
supported  under  Pope  Gregory  III.,  who  affirmed  that  "  the  Pon- 
tiff of  Rome  is  the  only  arbiter  and  judge  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West."  The  Caroline  Books 
and  the  Council  of  Frankfort  may  have  sided  with  Leo  the  Isauriain 
against  image  worship,  but  the  Latin  Church  had  more  than  gained 
the  day  already  in  the  Nicsean  Council  of  a.d.  787. 

It  is  with  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne>  and  his  dealinss  with 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  that  Mr.  Greenwood  recommences  his  history. 
He  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that  his  original  materials  are  very 
slight ;  the  annals  of  Einhard,  and  the  writings  contained  in  Pertz'a 
Monumenta  Germanica  being  the  most  important.  The  Papal  his- 
tory is  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  a  secular  history  during 
the  time  that  it  is  bound  up  with  the  affairs  of  France.  Now  Mr. 
Greenwood's  plan  is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  re- 
ceived all,  and  gave  nothing  in  return ;  their  services  are  both  under- 
valued and  distorted,  while  the  favours  which  they  have  received  are 
often  magnified.  History  contains  its  own  moral.  If  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  had  not  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  almost  indispen- 
sable for  the  consolidation  of  the  Prankish  empire,  they  would  not 
have  played  the  part  which  they  did  play  in  the  formation  of  that 
kingdom.  We  assert,  that  the  services  of  the  Popes  were  real  ser- 
vices ;  and,  as  being  such,  the  Holy  See  reaped  a  real  reward. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  nearly 
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thirty  years  of  it  beside,  were  devoted  to  the  conquest  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons,  and  especially  of  the  hordes  dwelling  in  the 
land  between  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  It  is  curious  the  light  in 
which  Mr.  Greenwood  looks  at  the  conversion  of  large  bodies  of 
pagans  to  the  Christian  faith,  *'  It  will/'  he  says,  *'  appear,  that 
the  advances  of  Latin  Christianity  were  scarcely  less  indebted  to 
the  arms  and  policn^  of  that  great  prince,  [Charlemagne,]  than  the 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  to  those  of  the  Arab  Prophet 
and  his  successors.''^  The  Saxon  missionaries,  who,  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Merovingian  princes,  had  been  enabled  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  adjoining  Saxon  cantons,  find  but  a  slender 
reward  for  all  their  heroic  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  toil,  dealt 
out  to  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Cathedra  Petri,  the  author  of 
which  is  but  too  anxious  to  insinuate,  that  the  Christian  Baptism 
of  the  Frank  was  but  another  name  for  subjection  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  The  result  of  Charlemagne's  expedition  is  thus  graphically 
told:  ''The  remnant  of  thirty  campaigns  of  undistinguishing 
slaughter  and  wholesale  expatriation,  accepted  baptism,  and  be* 
came  permanently  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  the  Franks  and 
Christianity ."3  The  episcopal  administration  of  S.  Willihad  is 
treated  with  no  better  grace,  and  the  acceptation  of  tithes  by  the 
Saxons  is,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  attributed  to  ''  nothing  but 
the  hopelessness  of  their  condition."  As  to  Charlemagne  himself, 
the  war  was  one  altogether  of  sordid  aggrandisement.  The  Clergy 
were  no  purer  in  their  labours,  for  they  came  from  ''  the  great 
seminary  of  Maintz,"  and  the  missionary  spirit  of  Boniface  and 
Sturmius  animated  their  body.  The  conversion  of  these  Saxon 
idolaters  is  spoken  of,  as  tending  to  the  ''  supposed  glory  of  God  ;" 
and  Mr.  Greenwood's  opinion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  ''  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  nefarious  enterprise^  there  was  an 
implied  covenant  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Clergy  to  share 
the  proceeds  of  their  combined  extensive  dominion  and  wealth."^ 
Surely  such  a  reckless  imputer  of  motives  as  this,  loses  all  right  to 
be  treated  as  an  historian  of  calm  judgment  and  impartial  decision ; 
and  it  is  quite  time,  for  Mr*  Greenwood's  sake,  that  the  curtain 
be  dropped  upon  the  successes  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany,  upon 
the  labours  of  its  first  missionaries,  and  upon  the  episcopate  of  S» 
Willihad  the  first  Bishop  of  Bremen* 

We  are  next  favoured  with  the  **  scheme  of  Charlemagne  for  a 
pragmatic  union  of  Church  and  State,"  and  with  the  author's 
opinion  that  the  harmonious  working  of  the  two  is  reserved  for  an 
ultimate  or  penultimate  age  of  the  world ;  and  then  follows  a  very 
interesting  and  well-written  section  upon  Feudalism  and  its  four  ele- 
ments, the  Leudes,  the  Antrustions,  the  Freemen,  and  the  Serfs,  or 
predial  slaves.  The  position  and  privileges  of  each  are  discussed  in 
detail,  and  when  the  action  of  the  Church  upon  this  lay  condition  is 
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passed  under  review,  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  "the  Churches 
were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  kidnappers  and  man-stealers  '^'^ 
■and  yet  that  notwithstanding  the  state-patronage  'Hhe  sympa- 
thies of  the  masses  go  with  the  Church/'  The  men  of  those 
days  must  have  been  very  different  from  men  either  before  or 
since  their  time,  to  love  and  sympathise  with  a  '^  kidnapping  state* 
patronaged  institution/'  We  must  receive  of  course  Mr.  Greenwood's 
facts,  an  explanation  of  which  he  does  not  deign  to  give.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  an  exposition  of  Charlemagne's  Church-and-^ 
State  theory,  and  some  very  curious  reasons  indeed,  (of  course  in 
disparagement  of  the  Church,)  why  this  union  could  not  be  more 
strictly  carried  out. 

The  extant  epistles  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  as  well  as  the  copious 
biography  of  Charlemagne  by  £inhard,  enable  us  readily  to  trace 
the  various  offices  of  friendship  and  good-will  that  existed  between 
the  Frankish  King  and  the  Roman  Patriarch.  Had  not  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  good  cause  to  suspect  the  vassal  dukes  of  Beneventum 
and  Spoletum  of  collusion  with  the  royal  commissioners?  And 
when  Charlemagne  visited  Italy  for  the  second  time,  was  it  unrea- 
sonable that  the  Pope  should  ask  for  a  confirmation  x)f  those  privi- 
leges which  most  certainly  had  been  granted  to  his  see  by  King 
Pippin,  and  which  was  but  an  instalment  of  that  dominion  which 
Constantine  the  Oreat  had  granted  to  the  Church  in  her  palmy 
days  of  his  patronage.  As  to  calling  the  Donation  of  Cof^tantine 
an  '*  impudent  forgery/'^  because  there  was  no  copy  of  it  in  the 
Dionysian  Code,  such  language  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfounded, 
when,  for  aught  that  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  that  very  docu- 
ment was  included  among  the  "  plures  donationes  in  sacro  Scrinio 
Lateranensi  reconditse  "  mentioned  by  Pope  Hadrian  in  his  letter 
to  the  King,  of  776.  A  third  time  did  the  King  visit  Italy,  and 
then  his  sons  were  not  only  baptized,  but  were  crowned  by  the 
Pope;  Pippin  as  "  King  of  the  Lombards,''  and  Louis  as  '^  King  of 
Aquitaine."  Why  did  Charlemagne  admit  the  Pope  to  have  a 
power,  which  Mr.  Greenwood  says  was  *Hbat  of  a  principjil  riU^her 
than  of  an  auxiliary  in  all  the  successes  of  the  state  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause the  Pope  was  ever  crying  for  more  ?  ever  saying.  Give,  grant, 
endow  ?  Our  author  admits  that  they  respected  each  other  greatly. 
May  it  not  have  been  that  each  also  respected  conscientiously  the 
other's  office  ?     He  says  that 

"  Both  the  Pope  and  his  royal  friend  were  frankly,  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  secular  ambition,  and  each  found  himself  in  the  pre^anee  of 
the  other,  under  the  only  restrain t^,  to  which  proud  and  lofty  spirits 
submit  with  pleasure.  Both  knew  how  useful,  and  both  might  secretly 
feel  how  obstructive  they  might  be  to  each  other ;  but  in  neither  did 
these  feelings  lead  to  those  vicissitudes  of  trust  and  jealousy  which  they 
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generally  engender  in  characters  of  a  feebler  and  less  self-reliant  cast. 
Both  of  them  experimentally  knew  how  far  they  could  rely  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  their  differences  never  assumed  an  acrimonious  or  quar« 
relsome  character."^ 

Whatever  the  private  friendship  might  have  been^  the  poll' 
tical  alliance  was  certainly  not  a  personal  one.  Charlemagne  res- 
tored Pope  Leo  III.^  who  was  Hadrian's  successor  to  his  thronei 
irom  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  rebellion ;  was  crowned  by 
the  same  Fope^  the  people  shouting  out,  *^  Long  life  to  Charles 
Augustus,  the  great  and  peace-giving  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
whom  the  hand  of  God  hath  crowned.'^  Of  course  this  act  of 
coronation  has  been  imputed  to  the  most  corrupt  motives  by  Mr. 
Greenwood ;  for  either  the  Pope  did  it  for  the  better  protection  of 
his  own  domestic  position,  or  for  the  overt  exaltation  of  the  Holy 
See.  In  the  main,  both  the  Moissac  Chronicle  and  Einhard^s  life 
of  the  King  agree  with  Anastasius'  life  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  to  which 
authority,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Greenwood's  book,  we  will  refer  our 
readers. 

A  new  king,  Louis  the  Pious,  was  crowned  by  a  new  Pope,  Ste^ 
phen  IV. :  Tbeganus'  narrative  of  both  the  meeting  and  the  sub* 
sequent  coronation  is  very  interesting  indeed.  It  is  certain  that 
jthe  Papal  power  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of  kings ;  for  Louis 
the  Pious,  in  his  settlement  of  the  crown  in  817,  staunchly  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  his  empire,  *'  lest  detriment  should  thereby 
arise  to  the  Holy  Church,  and  be  should  incur  the  anger  of  Him 
by  Whom  kings  reign.''  Taken  altogether,  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Pious  surely  was  no  pillow  of  roses ;  what  with  the  rebellion  of 
Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  and  the  remorse  which  his  punishment  occa- 
sioned Louis ;  his  public  penance ;  his  association  of  his  son  Lothar 
iB  the  empire  (who,  by  the  by,  was  crowned  by  Pope  Pascal) ;  his 
unpopularity  at  home;  his  captivity  by  his  son  Pippin  of  Aquir 
taine ;  his  impolitic  clemency  on  his  restoration ;  the  final  rebel- 
lion and  forfeiture  of  Pippin;  the  second  insurrection  against  him; 
the  affair  of  the  "  Field  of  Lies ;"  and  his  deposition  by  the  ^'  rebel 
Pope^'  and  princes.  It  was  while  a  furious  contest  was  being 
carried  on  for  the  throne  of  Aquitaine  by  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
son  of  his  second  wife  Juta,  "  the  pious  and  forgiving  son  of  Char- 
lemagne, a  man  of  infinite  passive  courage  and  admirable  private 
virtues,  passed  from  the  scene."^  He  died  a.d.  840.  The  inter- 
position of  Pope  Gregory  IV,  between  Louis  the  Pious  and  his 
sons,  the  brothers  Lothar  and  Louis  of  Germany,  affords  infinite 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Greenwood.  He  thus  triumphantly  sums  up 
the  matter :  "  A  single  opinion  has  been  formed  by  posterity  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  pontifical  and  royal  conspirators.  The  '  Field 
of  Lies '  properly  expresses  the  judgment  of  that  and  every  subse- 
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queut  age  upon  this  detestable  transaction/'^  But  he  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  Pope  *'  was  himself  plunged  in  deep  perplexity  at 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him ;  and  in  fact  the  whole 
burden  of  the  arbitration  lay  with  the  Abbot  Wala  '^  and  his  sa- 
tellite Paschasius  Radbertus/'  who,  for  a  reason  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Greenwood  with  especial  bitterness. 
As  to  the  Pope,  we  are  gravely  informed  that,  being  of  no  further 
use  to  the  exulting  conspirators,  he  retired  to  Rome  in  great  de- 
pression of  spirit.  Injudiciously  as  Pope  Gregory  behaved,  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  this  depression  of  spirit  was  not  of  very  long 
continuance ;  for  the  publication  of  the  Isidorian  decretals  largely 
administered  both  **  lively  support  and  comfort  to  the  vexed  mind 
of  Gregory  IV.'' 

What  were  these  Isidorian  decretals  that  came  so  opportunely  to 
the  comfort  of  the  troubled  Pontiff  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Cathedra  Petri ;  and  is  indeed  by  far  the  most 
useful  portion  of  the  present  volume.  These  chapters  are  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Canon  law,  with 
the  analysis  of  the  decretals,  concluding  with  a  digest  of  ecclesias- 
tical law  in  general.  To  our  remarks  on  them  in  detail  we  now 
proceed. 

We  have  stated  that  the  decretal  system  has  all  along  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Papal  power ;  a  system  which  was  favoured  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  by  the  discordance  between  general  and  par- 
ticular Church  laws ;  so  that  by  no  violent  or  abrupt  innovation, 
but  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  **  Canons  "  or  the  "  universal  tradi- 
tions of  the  Fathers''  the  judgment  of  Rome  could  claim  the 
authority  of  antiquity.  If  the  individual  churches  had  compared 
the  books  of  their  law,  their  discrepancies  were  at  once  manifest ; 
and  the  uncertainty  caused  by  such  investigations  afforded  a  pow- 
erful motive  to  Metropolitans  even  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
pure  and  tradition  fount  of  Canon  Law,  that  from  time  immemorial 
had  sprung  up  around  the  Holy  See.  Mr.  Greenwood  opens  his 
account  of  the  Canon  Law  with  the  curious  assertion  that  thei'e 
was  but  a  single  Canon  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  was  not 
of  government  at  all,  but  of  faith  and  doctrine.  The  style  of  many 
of  the  sentences  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  leads  us  to  imagine  that 
the  martyr's  commands  were  but  reiterations  of  portions  of  the 
Canon  Law  of  the  Church  of  his  day.  That  S.  Irenseus  speaks  of 
the  xaveov  t^j  aXij^eia^,^  and  that  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  the 
expression  xuvtvy  IxxAtjo-iaarixo'^,'  or  that  Tertullian  appeals  to  a 
**  Regula  Fidei,"*  no  one  who  has  read  these  Fathers  can  deny. 
But  what  has  a  Baptismal  Creed,  or  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  do  with  the  laws  affecting  the  organic  govern- 
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tnent  of  the  Church  ?  Mr.  Greenwood  seems  to  feel  the  force  of 
this;  for  he  says  that  there  was  an  irksome  and  a  perplexing  want 
of  correspondence  between  the  faith  itself  and  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  maintained.  For  ourselves  we  are  disposed,  with  many 
of  the  greatest  theologians,  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  as  daring 
His  public  ministrations  our  Blessed  Lord  gave  a  code  of  doctrine 
to  His  Church,  so  during  the  mysterious  forty  days  He  laid  down 
the  primary  Canons  o{  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  that  the  com- 
pilation which  bears  the  Apostolic  name  was  a  production,  if  not 
of  their  own  day,  at  least  of  the  sub- Apostolic  age.  Mr.  Green- 
wood seems  to  state,  indeed,  with  some  show  of  candour,  that  "  it 
is  not  indeed  improbable  that  some  among  that  singular  series  of 
precepts  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Apostolical  Constitutions  and 
Canons  may  have  been  in  circulation  before  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.'^^  Whateve^r  date  we  may  assign  to  these 
writings,  the  great  Conciliary  age  of  the  Church  evidently  set  in^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  movement  was  all 
but  simultaneous ;  the  Mozarabic,  the  Gallican,  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Churches,  each  had  their  councils ;  and  some  of  these 
were  oecumenical.  The  list  opens  with  the  Council  of  Eliberis 
(305),  and  closes  with  a  Roman  Council  of  398.  Intermediate 
between  these,  occur  the  Councils  of  Aries,  Ancyra,  Neocsesarea, 
Nice,  Antioch,  Sardica,  Carthage,  Laodicsea^  Gangra,  Valence,  Sa- 
ragossa,  Constantinople,  Bome,  Carthage  II.,  Hippo,  Carthage  III. 
and  IV.  The  Canons  of  these  nineteen  Councils  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury have  come  down  to  us  entire :  indeed  of  the  first-mentioned 
Councils  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-one  Canons  extant.  Abb^ 
JustePs  MS.,  entitled,  •'  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesise  Universalis,^'  is 
the  oldest  code  or  digest  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  we  possess :  it 
contains  the  Canons  of  the  two  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Code  of  Theodoret,  the  next  in  importance,  contains 
in  addition  the  eighty-five  ^'  Canons  Apostolical,  and  the  twenty- 
one  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (a.d.  347).'^  The  Latin 
Codex  discovered  by  Quesnel  in  the  library  of  Oriel  College  is 
divided  into  sixty  chapters;  and  contains,  besides  the  canons  of 
councils  properly  so  called,  four  decretal  epistles  of  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  other  decretals  of  Pope  Siricius;  an  appendix  narrating  the 
Monophysite  heresy,  and  giving  certain  decretals  of  Popes  Sim- 
plicius,  Felix  II.,  and  Gelasius.  This  code  was  thoroughly  re- 
arranged by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  Greek  canons  translated  into 
Latin ;  and  a  careful  distinction  was  made  by  him  between  the 
canon  and  decretal  law.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  disuse  of  the 
Dionysian  code  in  its  divided  state ;  it  'was  not  until  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  pontifical  law  became  blended  that  it  received  its  autho- 
ritative stamp,  and  remained  in  use  until  the  time  of  Isidore  Mer- 
cator. 
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Mr.  Greenwood  next  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  interiiola* 
tions  of  the  Canons.  First  and  foremost  is  mentioned  die  sixth 
Nicene  Canon,  an  interpolation  asserted  in  the  Council  of  Cbal-* 
cedon.  The  spurious  preface  as  given  by  Mr.  Oreenwood  is  eon- 
tained  in  these  words :  '^  Ista  Romana  Ecclesia  semper  habuit  pri-^ 
matum.'^  Bruns^  '^  Canonee  Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum  veterum 
selecti "  lies  open  before  us  at  the  first  Nicene  Council ;  and  to 
the  "  rouTO  <ruKi)$f ^  ^^  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  this  note  is  appended : 
*^  In  versione  prisca  (Just.  Biblioth.  t.  i.  p.  284)  iuitium  hujus 
canonis  ita  redditur :  '  Antiqui  moris  est  ut  urbis  Bomse  episcopus 
habeat  principatum/  "  The  Council  of  Sardica  is  an  old  story : 
suffice  to  say  about  it,  that  Dionysius  gives  the  canons  as  not  ex- 
isting in  the  original  Greek.  The  Greek  text  before  us  is  from 
Jonaras  and  Balsamon. 

Ascending  from  particulars,  we  find  a  series  of  new  elements  in 
the  Canon  Law  obtaining  a  gradual  place  in  the  archives  of  Bome, 
elements  of  an  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  the  application  and  con-^ 
venience  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  Churches  in  comma- 
nion  with  the  Boman  See — the  "Decreta  Patrum;"  the  ''Patrum 
Gonstitutiones ;"  "  Synodalia  Constituta  Patrum,^'  found  their 
completion  in  the  "  Aperta  SynodaUa  Constituta  f^  a  code  which 
became  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Western  Churches.  Now  it  seems 
to  be  but  reasonable,  that  SS.  Wilfrid  and  Boniface  should  seek 
to  introduce  into  the  Churches  under  their  control  the  laws  which 
they  found  at  work  in  the  parent  Church  of  all.  On  the  lai^ 
scale,  the  Canon  Law  of  the  many  important  Churches  was  for 
many  centuries  distinct  from  that  of  Borne.  The  Spanish  code  of 
Martin  of  Braga,  with  the  acts  of  General  Councils,  of  Provincial 
Synods,  and  of  some  few  foreign  couudls,  and  the  decretal  Epistles 
of  Popes  addressed  to  themselves,  remained  in  force  in  the  Church 
of  Spain  for  several  centuries.  In  the  Gallican  Church  its  non- 
agreement  in  a  standard  of  law  rendered  it  easy  for  S.  Boniface 
to  impose  on  that  Church  the  *'  Book  of  the  Canons  of  the  Boman 
Church,''  which  finally  usurped  the  place  which  had  been  occupied 
with  the  national  codes  of  law.  For  a  long  time  after  this,  the 
Canon  Law  passed  through  a  varying  struggle  for  progress,  till  in 
883  Bicculph,  Archbishop  of  Maintz,  brought  from  Spain  a  copy 
of  a  codex  of  ecclesiastical  law,  bearing  the  name  o{  Isidarus  Met- 
cator,  or  Peccator,  a  code  containing  decretal  epistles  from  S.  Cle- 
ment of  Bome,  and  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  tUl  the  period  when 
the  other  decretals  begin.  Despite  of  the  belief  of  Archbishop 
Honorius,  who  reckoned  these  decretals  to  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  genuine  code  of  S.  Isidore  of  Seville,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  originated  in  the  school  of  S.  Boniface :  and  equally  certain 
is  it,  that  the  Popes  had  no  hand  in  their  fabrication.  Mr.  Green- 
wood is  honest  enough  to  confess  this.  But  how  does  he  get  over 
the  difficulty  caused  by  his  theory  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
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''saperaboundiug'^  sins  of  the  Bishops  of  Some?  By  sacb  a 
statement  as  this :  ''  Our  belief^  therefore^  is^  that  the  Popes  of 
Rome  were  the  wMing  dupes  of  the  imposture !  1'^^  A&r  scholarship 
improved,  on  the  revival  of  lettersj  these  decretals  were  subjected 
to  a  searching  investigation,  and  the  forgery  detected*  How  does 
Mr.  Greenwood  treat  their  rejection  by  the  court  of  Rome  f  ^'  Then, 
indeed,  though  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  Papacy  renounced  them 
in  their  objectionable  form,  while  reserving  to  itself  all  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  them/^^  And  we  are  farthermore  informed, 
that  this  ingenious  rejection  was  brought  about,  by  framing  a 
theory,  that  in  the  false  decretals  a  vein  of  primitive  ecclesiastical 
tradition  really  existed,  although  overloaded  with  the  garb  of  a 
aemi^barbarous  age.  The  analysis  of  thes^  decretals,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Greenwood^s  seventh  chapter,  is  alone  interest* 
ing  as  exhibiting  the  Church  views  of  the  period.  Written  docu- 
ments seemed  to  be  wanting — so  saya  Isidore  Mercator.  Writtea 
docamqnts  are  produced.  Then  follows  the  mixing  up  of  decretal 
and  canon  law;  the  emancipation  of  the  clergy  from  secular 
responsibility;  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and  dignity  of  the  Pon» 
tificate;  then  the  reduction  of  the  metropolitan  courts  to  mere 
commissions  of  inquiry,  because  the  original  jurisdiction  belongs 
to  Rome,  to  which  pertains  also  the  right  to  annul  ecclesiastical 
decrees.  All  these  points,  together  with  a  provision  against  the 
iDterference  of  secular  princes,  forms  (to  continue  our.  use  of  our 
author^s  summary  of  this  document,)  a  '^perfected  theory  of  the 
Cathedra  Petri.''  But  the  great  gravamen  of  these  decretals  seems 
to  be  the  investiture  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  with  a  sacerdotal 
character.  The  elementive  parallel  is  carried  out  in  detail :  **  The 
decietalists  presented  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  properly  mediato* 
rial  and  sacrificing  priesthood  after  the  strict  model  of  the  Aaronie 
order.''3  '^  And  as  Christ  had  offered  Himself  up  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Cross,  so  now  His  priests  were  commissioned  and  enjoined 
iD.  His  place  to  offer  up  perpetual  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Church  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.''*  How  far  this  doctrine 
differs  from  that  of  S.  Chrysostom,  we  leave  the  attentive  reader 
of  the  saintly  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  to  determine.  This  no- 
tion of  a  sacrifice  is  most  unbearable  ,to  Mr.  Greenwoods  He 
says,  ^'  This  conception  leaps  forth  fuU-fledged  from  the  mind  of 
these  false  men."^  With  especial  disgust  he  records  the  assumed 
decree  of  Telesphorus,  '^  Let  the  presbyter  or  the  bishop,  who  by 
the  word  of  his  mouth  hath  power  to  make  the  Body  of  the  Loais 
be  heard,  &c.,"  as  well  as  the  reputed  decree  of  Pontianus,  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  priests,  which  runs  thus,  that  ^^  to  them  alone  is  granted 
by  the  word  of  their  mouth  to  reproduee  the  Body  of  the  Lord^:^' 
Now  we  meet  with  an  astounding  specimen  of  logic.  In  these 
decretals  the  word  '  conficere '  is  used ;  and  as  it  signifies  *  to  make 
1  P.  179.  2  P.  183.  3  P.  192.  <  P.  193.  «  P.  193. 
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perfect/  or '  to  produce,'  it  "  must  be,  therefore,  taken  in  its  fullest 
acceptation,  namely,  to  make  or  produce  the  material  Body  of 
the  Lord  V  Of  a  piece  with  this  most  extraordinary  assertion, 
founded  upon  an  utter  non-comprehension  of  the  fact,  that  a  body 
may  be  real  and  yet  spiritual,  is  Mr.  Greenwood^s  account  of  Fas- 
cbasius  Radbertus.  He  was  a  monk  of  Corbie,  the  devoted  friend 
of  Abbot  Wala.  The  Abbot  Wala  was  very  instrumental  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Isidorian  decretals.  He  presented  them  to  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  at  his  great  Frankish  arbitration.  What  was  more  na- 
tural,  therefore,  than  that  the  same  doctrine  should  be  found  both  in 
Badbert's  book  "  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,"  and  in  the 
decretals  promulgated  by  his  friend  Wala?  So  says  Mr.  Greene 
wood.  *'  We  take  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to  have  come 
into  the  world  at  the  same  birth  with  a  series  of  forgeries  by 
which  the  Christian  Priesthood  was  finally  elevated  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  sacrificing  and  mediatorial  order '' — '*  that  dogma 
is  first  promulgated  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  same  persons"^ 
Now  turning  to  Canon  Harold  Browne's  ''Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,^'  a  book  used  at  Cambridge  as  an  examination 
manual,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  we  find  it  there 
stated  concerning  Radbert:  '^  Whether  even  he  taught  the  full- 
grown  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  only  Consubstantiation, 
our  divines  have  questioned/'^  His  Epistle  to  Findegard  puts  the 
matter  beyond  all  question,  speaking  of  the  conscience  awakened 
by  his  treatise  on  the  sacrament,  he  says,  "  that  they  learnt  and 
understood  to  think  worthily  of  Christ,  Whose  Body  is  not  cor- 
rupted because  it  is  spiritual^  and  the  whole  which  is  celebrated  in 
this  sacrament  is  spirituaV^  The  tables  are  thus  completely 
turned  against  Mr.  Greenwood,  for  if  the  doctrine  of  Badbert's  book 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Isidorian  decretals,  then,  as  he  held  that 
the  ''  sacrament  is  spiritual,'^  so  do  the  latter  speak  of  a  making 
or  producing  of  a  spiritual  and  sacramental  Body  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  Thus  what  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  pretty  histo- 
rical  coincidence,  proves  upon  examination  to  have  no  actual  foun- 
dation in  fact. 

The  Decretals  next  discuss  the  relative  position  of  the  Clergy 
and  the  Laity  in  the  formation  of  the  Church.  Our  author  of 
course  differs  almost  as  widely  from  them  on  this  ground  as  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  cannot  see  much  exaggera- 
tion in  the  saying  attributed  to  Pope  Alexander  L:  '^  Christ  is 
the  Bridegroom,  the  Church  is  the  Bride,  therefore  in  heaven  we 
have  one  Father  ;  but  on  earth  the  priesthood  by  His  delegation 
do  exercise  His  functions  in  the  Church.'^  We  strongly  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Greenwood  a  diligent  reading  of  Solomon's  Song  and 
of  S.  Paul's  doctrinal  Epistles  :  he  might  remember  with  advantage 
too,  the  saying  of  a  Bishop,  martyr,  and  saint,  who  speaking  of 
*  P.  193.  2  P.  696.  2nd  ed.  8  Bib.  Pat.  t.  iW.  p.  755. 
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the  three  orders  of  the  Clergy  says:  "x^'P^^  roeirav  IxxXijtr/*  4i 
xaXslrai"^  The  other  counts  of  this  document^  such  as  the  exemp* 
tion  of  the  Clergy  from  the  operation  of  secalar  law^  the  Episcopal 
status^  the  metropolitan  government,  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  in 
all  '^  causae  majores/^'  together  with  the  digests  of  Ecclesiastical 
law  by  Bhegino,  by  Burchard,  by  Anselm  of  Lucca,  by  Ivo  of 
Chartres,  with  the  Decretum  of  Oratian,  and  the  effects  of  its 
working,  must  be  dismissed  with  this  bare  enumeration  of  their 
contents. 

The  Pontificates  of  Sergius  II.  and  Leo  IV.,  are  both  dis- 
tinguished by  their  decided  opposition  to  the  civil  power,  an  oppo- 
sition that  was  increased  considerably  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  and  his 
prerogative  was  overdrawn  to  its  utmost  limits  in  the  cases  of  John 
of  Ravenna  and  of  Anscbar  of  Bremen.  The  noble-hearted 
Hincmar^  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  next  appears  upon  the  page  of 
our  history,  and  on  the  whole  justice  is  done  to  his  character.  The 
following  portrait  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Greenwood. 

"  Amid  political  and  social  prostration  Hincmar  stood  erect ;  not 
indeed  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman,  but  as  a  beacon  to  mark  the  only 
path  to  safety,  an  inspiriting  example  of  firmness  of  purpose,  self-reliance, 
and  courage.  In  him  a  naturally  imperious  and  irascible  temper  was  con- 
trolled by  learning  above  the  standard  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
a  judgment  not  easily  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  the  passion  of  the 
moment.  The  political  importance  of  the  see  of  Rheims  placed  him  at 
once  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  councillors  of  the  crown,  and  its  re- 
moteness from  the  coasts  secured  him  from  the  inroads  which  swept 
and  desolated  the  maritime  provinces.  In  this  position  he  continued 
for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  to  oppose  a  manful  and  upon  the 
whole  a  not  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  manifold  evils  which  afflicted 
both  the  Church  and  State  of  Neustrian  France."' 

Mr.  Greenwood  details  all  the  circumstances  of  the  prosecution 
of  Rothald,  Bishop  of  Soisson,  and  his  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The 
affair  of  Wulfoald  forms  another  example  of  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  the  Papal  prerogative  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.:  the  strong 
dispute  which  Hincmar  of  Laon  had  with  his  successor  Pope 
Hadrian  II.,  in  the  matter  of  an  alienated  fief,  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  period.  The  negotia- 
tions which  intervened  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Pope  Ha- 
drian II.,  and  which  continued  with  his  successor  Pope  John  VIII., 
who  signally  failed  in  his  Prankish  objects ;  with  the  diet  of  Pavia, 
and  the  election  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  form 
the  leading  events  of  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years 
A.D.  845  and  a.d.  880  in  the  empire  of  the  West. 

From  the  west  however  the  history  of  this  period  demands  our 
attention  in  the  East — on  the  most  important  historical  subject 
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tneaited  of  in  the  present  three  books  of  the  '*  Cathedra  Petri/'  a 
sabjeet  to  the. discussion  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  pages  is  de« 
Toted.  The  ^^  Fhotian  Schism '^  was  the  one  great  event  which  has 
permanently  severed  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church.  It 
was  an  events  the  issues  of  which  were  ever  fluctuating,  which  has 
manifested  both  the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  Roman  prerogative 
in  the  East  Mr.  Greenwood  shows  a  true  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  this  period  when  he  attributes  the  jealousy  of  the  Western  of 
the  Eastern  Church  to  lie  not  so  much  in  practical  isolation  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople  from  that  of  Rome,  as  in  the  loss  of  the 
great  diocese  of  Illyricum  Orientale,  which,  including  the  territories 
of  Epirus,  Dardania,  Msesia,  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Crete,  had  for 
the  preceding  century  been  governed  by  the  Patriardi  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greeks  seem  to  have  discarded  the  Romans  after  the 
termination  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy.  It  was  not  tiU  Igna* 
tius  had  been  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Miehael  III.,  snd  the  lay- 
man Photim  was  raised  per  saUum  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
that  any  direct  appeal  was  made  to  Pope  Nicholas  I.  The  Em- 
peror Michael  III.,  writing  to  the  Pope,  Nicholas  sent  back  a  reply 
in  favour  of  the  injured  Ignatius.  Then  followed  a  series  of  acate 
and  vigorous  measures  created  by  Photius  to  strengthen  his  own 
position.  Photius  sent  an  apology  to  Rome,  and  of  the  Pope's  an- 
swer to  this  Mr.  Greenwood  has  given  an  excellent  summary  ex- 
tracted from  the  document  given  by  Baronius.  A  papal  decree 
condemned  Photius,  and  ordered  the  restoration  of  Ignatius.  Then 
followed  a  dispute  upon  the  government  of  the  Bulgarian  provinces, 
which  produced  an  abusive  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope, 
which  drew  from  him  a  spirited,  direct,  and  foil  reply,  the  sab- 
stance  of  which  is  given  in  our  history,  with  copious  remarks 
thereon,  one  of  which  is  the  following,  "  The  impress  otthe  Isidorian 
forgeries  is  conspicuous  throughout,  more  especially  in  the  sedulous 
merging  of  the  personal  in  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  priest- 
hood."i  The  papal  envoys  were  repulsed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Photius  subsequently  brought  a  charge  of  heresy  against 
the  Pontiff)  he  had  convoked  a  council,  and  all  seemed  fair  to  him, 
success  had  all  but  crowned  his  schemes,  when  Michael  III.  was 
killed.  The  tables  were  turned,  the  bag  containing  Photius's 
paper  was  publicly  burnt  at  Rome,  the  Constantinopolitan  Council 
of  869  was  called,  and  Photius  was  condemned  with  his  followers. 
Of  course  all  the  odium  that  it  is  possible  to  attach  to  this  council 
is  affixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Greenwood.  A  general  reaction  some  time 
after  took  place  in  favour  of  Photius,  the  Emperor  Basil  recalling 
him  to  court,  and  Pope  John  VIII.,  after  threatening  Ignatius,  ne- 
gotiates with  Photius,  his  legates  recognize  him,  and  a  Photian 
Council  of  A.  0.  879,  restoiies  him  to  all  his  former  power.  On 
Leo  IV.  obtaining  the  Empire,  Photius  was  again  deposed,  and  the 
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confirmation  of  the  Fhotian  orders  being  refused  by  Pope  Formosus, 
a  prelude  was  made  to  the  final  schism  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  Churches.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  these  two  chapters 
on  the  Fhotian  schism  enriched  with  copious  notes  from  the  Byzan- 
tine historians ;  as  they  standi  they  are  little  more  than  a  compilation 
from  Baronius^  coloured  to  suit  the  author's  fancy. 

The  contents  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  eighth  book,  are  the  state  of 
Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  the  *'  obscuration  of  the 
papacy"  government  of  Otho;  the  papal  influence  in  Germany  and 
Italy  in  the  tenth  oentury ;  concluding  with  the  jeopardy  and  re- 
Tival  of  Decretalism,  and  carrying  down  the  chronicle  to  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Archbishop  Amulph,  the  ascension  of  Sylves*- 
ter  II.  to  the  Fontifical  throne,  and  the  excommunication  of  King 
Robert  of  France.  And  so  for  the  present  we  take  leave  of  the 
"  Cathedra  Fetri."  What  then  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Greenwood  for 
18  this,  that  in  the  comparatively  small  bulk  of  three  octavo  volumes 
he  has  supplied  us  with  a  concise  yet  copious  history  of  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century :  that  he  has  se- 
lected his  materials  with  care  and  great  labour :  that  he  hits  put 
them  together  well,  and  formed  a  readable  history  of  that  which  in 
some  men's  hands  would  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  epitome : 
that  by  his  references,  and  indices,  and  chronological  tables,  he  has 
made  his  book  easy  of  reference  to  the  student :  that  where  he  has 
confined  himself  to  the  bare  statement  of  facts  the  veracity  of  his 
history  is  unquestionable.  These  are  no  slight  merits  in  a  writer 
of  the  present  day,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  making  the  al- 
lowance for  the  writer's  unfounded  hypothesis  that  the  Pontiff  is 
always  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  events  of  the  papal  court  are  ever 
viewed  through  a  distorted  medium,  we  have  read  all  the  book  with 
interest,  and  portions  of  it  with  considerable  satisfaction.  The 
earnest  student  of  ^ecclesiastical  history  will  derive  much  profit  from 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  "  Cathedra  Fctri,"  his  own  knowledge  and 
good  sense  will  enable  him  to  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  strong 
and  undisguised  political  and  religious  opinions  of  its  writer.  With 
this  drawback  we  cannot  recommend  this  book  to  those  who  for  the 
first  time  would  seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  events  over 
which  this  history  extends ;  and  so  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
writer's  extreme  partiality  has  deprived  his  book  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal uses  to  which,  from  its  admirable  condensation  of  matter,  it 
was  in  other  respects  most  capable  of  being  applied. 
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The  world  is  a  world  of  change,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  must 
change  along  with  it.  A  new  era  of  science  and  civilization 
must  have  a  new  religion.  The  words  of  old  religion  may  re- 
main in  prayers  as  the  names  of  old  gods  in  poems,  but  we  must 
not  be  in  bondage  to  phrases  of  the  past.  They  must  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  ideas  of  the  present.  Science  is  a  revelation 
of  truth  continually  expanding.  Scripture  is  a  revelation  of 
moral  notions  that  will  always  have  a  certain  value,  but  must 
be  changed  into  the  ideal  which  the  day  requires  before  they 
can  pass  as  current  coin  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  holder. 
As  this  world  passes  away,  there  probably  is  another  to  follow 
it.  How  much  of  individual  consciousness  we  may  find  in  that 
other*  world  we  shall  know  when  we  get  there.  It  may  be  a 
world  of  release  from  pain.  The  Paradise  of  Scripture  may 
perhaps  be  a  Christian  equivalent  of  what  the  Buddhist  hopes 
for  when  he  attains  that  absorption  into  nothingness  which  he 
designates  as  Nirvana,  or  else  eternal  life  may  have  somewhat 
of  the  individual  energy  of  life  on  this  side  the  grave.  Only  let 
us  hope  that  none  of  the  littlenesses  of  earth  follow  us  there. 
We  have  had  a  great  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Let  us  at  any  rate  try  to  go  and  do  likewise,  for  if 
we  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  the  worlds  and  seek  to  exhibit 
in  ourselves  the  love  of  God,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  will  recog- 
nize us  as  His  children  in  that  spiritual  existence  which  awaits 
us.     Whatever  He  gives  His  children  will  no  .doubt  be  good. 

This  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  it,  the  Creed  of  the  New 
Gospel,  which  Essays  and  Reviews  are  intended  to  inaugurate. 
One  may  feel  shy  of  putting  one's  own  construction  upon  other 
people's  language,  especially  when  there  is  so  much  intellectual 
subtilty  and  mystical  poetry  in  the  writers.  They  who  avow 
that  they  have  a  right  to  make  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  mean 
what  they  like,  may  of  course  mean  what  they  like  by  their 
own  words.  There  is  one  satisfaction,  and  that  is  this.  If  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book  are  to  be  interpreted  with  such  freedom^ 
other  writings  may  have  the  same  treatment,  and  although  we 
should  shrink  from  treating  the  worst  book  in  the  world  after 
this  fashion,  yet  they  must  concede  to  us  the  liberty  of  ascer- 
taining their  principles  according  to  the  best  of  our  power. 
They  may  mean  something  quite  difierent,  but  we  understand 
them  certainly  to  mean  something  very  much  like  what  we  have 
just  expressed. 
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These  seven  writers  start  with  the  avowed  intention  of  *^  illus- 
trating the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and 
moral  truth  from  a  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  sub- 
jects peculiarly  liable  to  suiFer  by  the  repetition  of  conven- 
tional language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of  treatment^' 
We  shall  find  that  that  treatment  practically  amounts  to  a 
setting  aside  not  simply  of  conventional  language,  but  of  the 
thoughts  which  that  language  has  hitherto  embodied* 

One  thing  also  we  must  notice  in  limine.  The  advertisement 
clears  the  writers  individually  from  responsibility  for  one  an- 
other, and  says  the  articles  were  written  without  concert  or 
comparison.  Of  course  no  person  can  be  legally  chargeable 
with  what  another  has  written  until  he  has  indorsed  it;  but 
no  person  can  read  a  volume  of  collected  writings,  expressing 
such  a  general  agreement  in  religious  opinions,  without  feeling 
that  if  there  was  not  concert,  there  was  at  least  community  of 
purpose^  and  if  there  was  not  comparison,  there  was  some  kind  of 
pre-arrangement.  This  strengthens  the  indignation  which  must 
be  felt  at  the  moral  obtuseness  or  cowardice — men  may  call  it 
which  they  will — which  makes  one  of  the  parties  to  an  onslaught 
against  received  religion,  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  his 
fellow -worker.  One  is  ashamed  that  divines  of  long  standing 
should  agree  together  in  a  common  act  of  such  overwhelming 
importance,  and  say  they  do  not  bear  one  another's  burdens. 
One  may  pardon  boys  who  make  excuses  if  some  lark  has  re- 
sulted in  mischief,  and  say — '^  Please,  sir,  it  was  not  I.  It  was 
Jack  that  did  that.''  But  it  is  simply  monstrous  that  men  of 
religious  profession  in  influential  positions,  should  combine  in  a 
work,  the  results  of  which  they  must  know  will  have  incalculable 
consequences  upon  the  moral  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures 
in  this  world,  whatever  may  be  their  idea  about  the  Judgment 
Seat  of  Christ,  with  such  recklessness  as  not  to  know  what  one 
and  another  are  at.  If  they  do  know,  they  are  responsible  to 
God  and  man.     If  they  do  not  know,  they  are  fools. 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  arrangement  as  to  the  subject  which  each  should  handle^ 
although  there  may  not  have  been  concert  in  the  way  of  han- 
dling it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  system  underlying  the  combined 
essays.  Thus  Dr.  Temple  begins  with  a  demonstration  that  we 
are  now  in  that  age  of  the  world  which  ought  to  think  for  it- 
self, keeping  the  Bible  indeed  to  evoke  the  individual  teaching 
of  the  inner  conscience,  but  rejecting  all  restraint.  "  We  are 
they  that  ought  to  speak  ;  who  is  lord  over  us?"  But  then  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bible  must 
bring  us  under  a  yoke  of  subjection,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Row- 
.land  Williams  proceeds  to  show  the  historical  character  of  the 
prophetical  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  unhistorical  character 
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of  the  Bible  NarvatiTe,  so  as  to  make  plain  that  its  wrkers,  or 
as  they  should  rather  be  called  aooording  to  the  present  hypo- 
thesis, the  editors  of  its  various  books  are  utterly  untrustworthy 
in  anything  but  the  oommon  intuitions  of  goodness,  so  thi^  we 
may  receive  their  moral  teaching  ,as  we  may  look  back  to  the 
heroic  entbosiasms  of  early  life^  with  a  sense  of  beauty  which 
is  invigorating,  but  without  any  intention  of  forfeiting  our  judg* 
ment.  But  it  would  be  said  that  So^ipture  teems  with  miracle. 
It  professes  to  be  the  Voice  of  God  to  man,  Bot  the  mere  off- 
throw  of  the  humam  consdousness.  It  claims  to  prove  its  divine 
origin  by  evidences  of  divine  power-^what  shall  we  do  with 
miracles  ? — and  what  should  we  do  without  them  ?  Mr.  Baden 
Powell  helps  us  in  our  difficulty.  Miraoles  might  be  very  ser- 
viceable for  the  imagination  of  past  ages.  *  Our  own  would  not 
receive  them.  We  cannot  believe  in  anything  above  the  order  of 
nature.  If  others  believed  the  Bible  as  a  high  moral  Teacher 
upon  the  imagination  of  miracles,  we  may  believe  it  better  upon 
the  inward  convictions  which  as  Dr.  Temple  has  shown  us,  we 
are  now  quite  old  enough  to  have  within  ourselves.  We  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  miracles.  "  All  things  continue 
as  they  were  since  the  beginning  of  the  Creation/'  The  natural 
man  enlightened  by  civilization  can  now  receive  upon  truer 
grounds  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Goo.  So  far  from  allowing 
miracles  to  be  our  evidences,  we  had  better  take  care  they  are 
not  our  hindrances.  The  Bible  has  evidences  of  being  a  very 
good  book  in  spite  of  its  mistakes,  and  if  we  do  not  like  miracles, 
we  may  eliminate  them  from  the  range  of  Bible  thought  to  any 
extent  we  like.  Well  then,  having  done  this,  how  are  we  to 
make  this  kind  of  Christianity  square  with  the  Prayer  Book  ? 
Can  we  honestly  retain  our  position^  our  livings,  our  authority, 
our  friendships,  when  we  have  to  subscribe  to  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture— acknowledging  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  of  Creeds, 
and  wear  as  it  were  a  livery  of  speech  which  tells  of  the  habits 
of  thoughts,  and  the  daily  requirement  of  an  epoch  from  which 
we  are  entirely  separated  ?  Mr.  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Great 
StMighton,  Hunts,  shall  solve  the  difficulty.  Abstract  swords 
such  as  meet  us  in  religious  investigations  may  have  any^meaa^ 
'ing,  i.e.  they  have  none  at  all.  If  a  coin  is  brought  to  me,  I 
can  have  it  tested  whether-  it  isgold  or  not.  I  can  have  my 
coffee  analysed.  If  I  hear  a  person  has  got  the  small-^pox,  I 
know  what  is  meant.  But  who  can  define  '*  inspiration  V^  If  I 
am  required  to  '^ allow''  certain  articles,  who  is  to  examine 
the  ground  upon  which  I  allow  them,  or  the  extent  to  which 
my  allowing  runs?  I  must  not  say  that  the  articles  sxe 
superstitious,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  -thinking  they 
have  a  superstitious  meaning  or  tendency.  As  the  {nrevious 
essays  have  done  away<^ith  any  fixity  in  the  meaning*  of 'Scrip- 
ture, the  Prayer  Book  as  resting  upon  Scripture  cannot  have 
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any  fixity.  An  ideal  basis  can  only  support  an  idaal  soperstruc- 
ture.  No  clergyman  can  be  questioiMd  about  his  opinions* 
Only  he  must  take  care  not  to  teach  contrary  to  any  statement 
of  doctrine  which  he  has  subscribed.  Accordingly  Mr.  Wilson 
has  no  scruple  in  remaining  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Hunts. 

The  ground  having  been  made  clear  by  the  theory  of  enlight*- 
enment,  the  idealization  of  history^  the  ignoration  of  miracles, 
and  the  maintenance  of  subscription  to  formularies  in  equivocal 
senses^  Mr.  Goodwin  brings  Scripture  to  be  openly  scoffed  at 
before  the  tribunal  of  Science.  The  cosmogony  is  his  subject. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Book  of  Nature  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation  would  ultimately  be  found  to  have  agree* 
ment,  even  though  it  might  be  part  of  the  trial  o!  our  fiuth  not 
to  be  able  to  see  how  they  could  be  reconciled.  Mr.  Goodwin 
holds  out  for  a  literal  sense  of  Scripture  in  a  region  of  thought 
which  is  beyond  the  expression  of  human  words^  with  as  much 
vehemence  as  his  fellow  writers  refuse  to  admit  the  literal  sense 
where  it  was  plainly  intended.  Whatever  ideas  of  mystery  in 
the  record  of  creation  S.  Augustine  may  have  perceived  and 
geology  corroborated,  Mr.  Goodwin  will  have  no  such  nonsense. 
The  reocml  in  Genesis  is  the  speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Des^ 
cartes  or  Newton^  a  clever  man  in  his  day,  but  one  who  made  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Goodwin  also  may  be  a  clever  man  who  has  made 
a  mistake^  perhaps  a  mistake  of  a  more  serious  kind. 

Mr.  Pattison's  Essay  which  follows  can  scarcely  be  called 
lively.  *'  The  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England  from 
1688  to  n5(y^  were  not  perhaps  suited  to  make  {feasant  reading. 
Nevertheless  one  pities  the  tone  of  mind  which  can  find  pleasure 
in  depreciating  the  good  of  one^s  forefathers,  or  try  to  find  out 
evil  in  their  best  endeavours.  It  is  like  the  son  contemplating 
his  father  in  his  moment  of  degradation  and  insensibility.  This 
easay  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  New  School.  The  exact  reverse  of  that  charity  of 
the  New  Testament  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  regoioeth 
in  the  truth.  It  will  have  occurred  to  persons  in  reading  the 
previous  articles  that,  after  all,  the  objections. raised  against 
hondagej  Scripture  history^  miracles,  aefiniteness  of  Church 
teachinffj  and  Divine  causation,  were  not  new.  The  Church 
has  had  to  fight  with  infidek  before  now.  Mr.  Pattison's 
essay  therefore  fits  in  at  this  point  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  Church  writers  in  their  strnggles  with 
infidelity.  It  is  somewhat  like  bringing  a  daguerreotype  of  a 
brave  soldier  as  he  was  seen  after  a  night  of  cold  watching  and 
a  day  of  hard  fight,  pale,  exhausted,  wounded,  covered  with  dirt 
and  blood,  and  wellnigh  ready  to  £aint.  Do  you  call  this  roan 
a  hero  ?  says  the  exhibitor,  pointing  out  with  much  more  praise 
some  soldier  in  the  captured  city  who  has  never  exposed  himself 
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beyond  the  screen  of  the  fortifications  whence  he  fired  his 
cannon.  Toland  meets  with  praise  which  is  withheld  from 
Butler,  and  Collins  was  not  such  a  sharper  as  it  seems  Bentley 
was*  The  battle  of  the  last  century  proved  indeed  the  feeble- 
ness of  man  in  the  defence  of  Christ,  although  it  proved  all  the 
more  in  combination  with  this  the  triumphant  power  inherent  in 
the  Christian  religion.  The  drift  of  the  essay  however  is  not 
to  exalt  the  everliving  truth,  but  to  depreciate  the  past. 

There  is  however  one  idea,  remaining  which  may  make  people 
slow  to  give  up  Christian  truth  in  all  its  definiteness,  however 
much  historical  discovery,  natural  probability,  scientific  deduc- 
tions, and  the  feebleness  of  a  bygone  age  may  tempt  the  mind 
of  the  enlightened  man  of  the  1 9th  century  to  a  loose  morality 
in  subscribing  articles  of  religious  faith.  What  is  the  use  of 
Scripture  after  all  ?  How  are  we  to  interpret  it  ?  What  will 
become  of  piety  when  no  longer  enlightened  by  the  old  faith  ? 
Mr.  Jowett  accordingly  furnishes  what  may  be  called  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  new  system.  He  shows  the  importance  which 
must  still  attach  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  supplies  a  hope  that 
whatever  changes  Christianity  may  have  to  undergo  it  will  still 
be  found  advancing  to  better  things — yes !  better  things — not 
than  the  intellectual  stedfastness  of  the  last  age  in  its  degeneracy, 
but  better  things — than  the  faith  which  animated  the  Apostles 
and  vanquished  the  world. 

Having  given  this  review  of  the  volume,  we  shall  proceed  to 
illustrate  what  we  have  said  by  extracts,  which  will  be  somewhat 
lengthened  ones,  so  that  we  may  escape  the  charge  of  misrepre- 
sentation. We  shall  just  make  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of 
current  commentary  to  fit  them  in  together.  It  is  of  course 
needless  here  to  commence  a  refutation  of  what  cannot  be  called 
Christian  error,  but  is  rather  a  subversion  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. Our  space  is  not  sufiBicient  to  attempt  this.  We  would 
only  notice  before  proceeding  how  exactly  these  writers  follow 
the  old  infidel  tack.  They  do  not  attempt  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  have  answered  the  like  objections  in  years 
gone  by.  Even  the  article  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  which 
is  maiAly  occupied  with  reviewing  two  theories  of  reconciliation 
between  Scripture  and  geology  is  not  reply  but  ridicule.  It 
may  be  true  as  Mr.  Pattison  says,  that  "  when  an  age  is  found 
occupied  in  proving  its  creed,  this  is  but  a  token  that  the  age 
has  ceased  to  have  a  proper  belief  in  it.^'  (p.  265.)  But  it  is 
poor  thanks  to  Paley  to  make  him  seem  a  sceptic  because  he 
strove  to  deliver  his  age  from  its  scepticism.  The  Horse  Pau- 
linse  do  not  cease  to  be  arguments  because  Mr.  Pattison  may 
sneer  at  them.  We  may  lament  that  our  forefathers  had  to 
prove  so  much.  We  may  still  be  thankful  that  they  have  proved 
so  much.     But  rational  persons  are  bound  to  reply  to  former 
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answers  before  entering  upon  a  new  coarse  of  attack.  Arch* 
bishop  Whately  says  very  well  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  Paley : 

"  To  Paley*s  EvidenceSy  and  his  Eor€B  Paulina,  and  to  the  little 
book  of  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Etidenee^  published  several 
years  ago,  no  answer,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  has  ever  been 
brought  forward.  The  opponents  of  Christianitv  always  choose  their 
own  position ;  and  the  position  thej  choose  is  always  that  of  the  as- 
sailant. They  bring  forward  objections ;  but  never  attemot  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  objections  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

''The  cause  of  this  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  Objections — not  only 
plausible,  but  real,  valid,  and  sometimes  unanswerable  objections — may 
be  brought  against  what  is  nevertheless  true,  and  capable  of  being  fully 
established  by  a  preponderance  of  probability ;  by  showing  that  there 
are  more  and  weightier  objections  on  the  opposite  side.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  can  induce  you  to  attend  to  the  objections  on  one  side  only, 
wholly  overlooking  the  (perhaps  weightier)  opposite  ones,  he  may  easily 
gain  an  apparent  triumph.  A  barrister  woula  have  an  easy  task  if  he 
were  allowed  to  bring  forward  all  that  could  be  said  against  the  party 
he  was  opposed  to,  aud  to  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  could  be  urged 
on  the  other  side  as  not  worth  answering." — Paley^s  Evidences  by 
Whately,  p.  2. 

The  Essay  upon  the  Education  of  the  World  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  parallel  between  the  stages  of  the  world's  history  and 
those  of  human  life.  There  is  of  course  a  certain  foundation  of 
truth  in  such  an  analogy.  '^The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Chbist/'  is  a  saying  of  S.  Paul  resting  upon  a  some- 
what similar  idea.  Amidst  the  greatest  similarity,  however, 
there  may  be  the  greatest  discrepancy.  We  have  no  warrant 
for  thinking  ourselves  so  much  wiser  than  our  forefathers.  In 
some  respects  they  certainly  had  valuable  faculties  which  we 
have  not.  In  those  respects  to  which  we  are  called  to  look  with 
the  greatest  vaunt,  other  ages  it  may  be  have  been  before  us. 
However  vast  we  may  imagine  our  own  discoveries  in  science^  it 
is  not  for  us  to  put  a  limit  to  the  knowledge  of  these  matters 
which  ancient  nations  possessed  whose  wisdom  has  passed  away. 
The  childhood  of  the  world  may  have  known  more  by  the 
teaching  of  God  than  we  in  its  old  age  have  recovered  within 
the  grasp  of  intellect  by  patient  investigation.  However,  Dr. 
Temple  shall  speak  for  himself.  One  great  fault  seems  to  be 
that  he  forgets  periods  of  decadence,  taking  notice  only  of  the 
days  of  progress. 

'*  Each  generation  receives  the  benefit  of  the  cultivation  of  that  which 
preceded  it.  Not  in  knowledge  only  but  in  development  of  powers  the 
child  of  twelve  now  stands  at  the  level  where  once  stood  the  child  of 
fourteen,  where  ages  ago  stood  the  full-grown  man.  The  discipline  of 
manners,  of  temper,  of  thought,  of  feeling,  is  transmitted  from  genera- 
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tion  to  generation,  and  at  each  transmission  there  is  an  imperceptible 
but  unfailing  increase.  The  perpetual  accumulation  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  is  so  much  more  visible  than  the  change  in  the  other  in- 
gredients of  human  progress,  that  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  knowledge 
crows,  and  knowledge  only.  I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  whether  it 
be  true  (as  is  sometimes  maintained)  that  all  progress  in  human  society 
is  but  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  For  the  present,  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  knowledge  is  not  the  only  possession  of  the 
human  spirit  in  which  progress  can  be  traced. 

**  We  may,  then,  rightly  speak  of  a  childhood,  a  youth,  and  a  man- 
hood of  the  world.  The  men  of  the  earliest  ages  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, still  children  as  compared  with  ourselves,  with  all  the  blessings 
and  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  belong  to  childhood.  We  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  toil,  and  bear  in  our  characters  the  impress  of  their  culti- 
vation. Our  characters  have  grown  out  of  their  history,  as  the  character 
of  the  man  grows  out  of  the  history  of  the  child.  There  are  matters  in 
which  the  simplicity  of  childhood  is  wiser  than  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood, and  in  these  they  were  wiser  than  we.  There  are  matters  in 
which  the  child  is  nothing,  and  the  man  everything,  and  in  these  we  are 
the  gainers.  And  the  process  by  which  we  have  either  lost  or  gained 
corresponds,  stage  by  stage,  with  the  process  by  which  the  infant  is 
trained  for  youth,  and  the  youth  for  manhood. 

**  This  training  has  three  stages.  In  childhood  we  are  subject  to 
positive  rules  which  we  cannot  understand,  but  are  bound  implicitly  to 
obey.  In  youth  we  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  example,  and  soon 
break  loose  from  all  rules  unless  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  higher 
teaching  which  example  imparts.  In  manhood  we  are  comparatively 
free  from  external  restraints,  and  if  we  are  to  learn,  must  be  our  own 
instructors.  First  come  rules*  then  examples,  then  principles.  First 
comes  the  law,  then  the  Son  of  Man,  then  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
world  was  once  a  child  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  Father.  Then,  when  the  fit  season  had  arrived,  the 
example  to  which  all  ages  should  turn  was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Then  the  human  race  was  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  within." 

The  following  extract  shall  describe  the  age  of  the  great 
exanriple.  We  must  observe  that  the  idea  of  fitness  in  men's 
minds  to  receive  Christ  at  that  particular  moment  is  not  the 
Scriptural  reason.  "After  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  to  save  them  which  believe.'*  Scripture  leads  us 
rather  to  think  that  the  victory  of  the  Cross  was  accomplished 
when  the  world  had  reached  tne  climax  of  alienation  from  God. 
Outward  events  were  overruled  by  Providence  for  the  furtherance 
of  His  truth  upon  its  revelation,  but  the  words  of  Christ  were 
true  when  He  spoke  as  much  as  now, "  no  one  can  come  unto 
Me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him.''  It  is 
difficult  for  our  age  to  recognize  Christ.  It  was  diflScult  for 
Apostles.     Grace  can  open  our  eyes  as  it  opened  theirs. 
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"  The  period  of  youth  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the  human 
race  was,  as  it  were,  put  under  the  teaching  of  example,  corresponds,  of 
course,  to  the  meeting  point  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  second 
stage,  therefore,  in  the  education  of  man  was  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth.  Those  few  years  of  His  Divine  presence  seem,  as  it  were, 
to  balance  all  the  systems  and  creeds  and  worships  which  preceded,  all 
the  Church's  life  which  has  followed  since.  Saints  had  gone  before, 
and  saints  have  been  given  since ;  great  men  and  good  men  had  lived 
among  the  heathen ;  there  were  never,  at  any  time,  examples  wanting 
to  teach  either  the  chosen  people  or  any  other.  But  the  one  Example 
of  all  examples  came  in  the  '  fulness  of  time,'  just  when  the  world  was 
fitted  to  feel  the  power  of  His  presence.  Had  His  revelation  been 
ddayed  till  now,  assuredly  it  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  recognise 
His  Divinity ;  for  the  faculty  of  Faith  has  turned  inwards,  and  cannot 
now  accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God.  Our  vision 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  now  aided  by  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles,  and  by 
that  aid  we  can  recognise  the  Express  Image  of  the  Father.  But  in 
this  we  are  like  men  who  are  led  through  unknown  woods  by  Indian 
guides.  We  recognise  the  indications  by  which  the  path  was  known, 
as  soon  as  those  indications  are  pointed  out ;  but  we  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  quite  vain  for  us  to  look  for  them  unaided.  We,  of  bourse, 
have,  in  our  turn,  counterbalancing  advantages.  If  we  have  lost  that 
freshness  of  faith  which  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  a  poor  carpenter— 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God — yet  we  possess,  in 
the  greater  cultivation  of  our  religious  understanding,  that  which,  per- 
haps, we  ought  not  to  be  willing  to  give  in  exchange.  The  early 
Christians  could  recognise,  more  readily  than  we,  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  Example  set  before  them  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  we  know  better  than  they  the  precise  outlines  of  the  truth.  To 
every  age  is  ^ven  by  God  its  own  proper  gift^  They  had  not  the  same 
clearness  of  understanding  as  we ;  the  same  recognition  that  it  is  God 
and  not  the  devil  who  rules  the  world ;  the  same  power  of  discrimination 
between  difPer^it  kinds  of  truth ;  they  had  not  the  same  calmness,  or 
fixedness  of  conduct ;  their  faith  was  not  so  quiet,  so  little  tempted  to 
restless  vehemence.  But  they  had  a  keenness  of  perception  which  we 
have  not,  and  could  see  the  immeasurable  difference  between  our  Lord 
and  all  other  men  as  we  could  never  have  seen  it." 

It  may  be  doubled  whether  mankind  have  gained  much  by 
coming  to  recognize  that  it  is  God  and  not  the  devil  who  rules 
the  world,  for  certainly  if  this  be  the  correct  view,  our  Lord  was 
mistaken  when  He  spoke  of  the  prince  of  this  world  coming  to 
Himself.  Faith  will  have  a  "  restless  vehemence^'  which  feels 
that  it  has  to  struggle  against  this  usurpation  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  will  of  God  the  Supreme  Lord,  but  for  want  of  it  we 
may  fall  into  at  least  as  mischievous,  an  extreme  of  impotent 
apathy.  It  is  in  truth  the  non-recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
devil  during  this  present  time  of  our  probation  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  those  difficulties  which  philoso.phy  finds  it  so  difficult 
to  face. 
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'^  Our  Lord  was  the  example  of  mankind,  and  there  can  be  no  other 
example  in  the  same  sense.  But  the  whole  period  from  the  closing  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  close  of  the  New  was  the  period  of  the  world's 
yopth — the  age  of  examples ;  and  our  Lord's  presence  was  not  the 
only  influence  of  that  kind  which  has  acted  upon  the  human  race. 
Three  companions  were  appointed  by  Providence  to  give  their  society 
to  this  creature  whom  God  was  educating ;  Greece,  Rome,  and  the 
Early  Church.  To  these  three  mankind  has  ever  since  looked  back, 
and  will  ever  hereafter  look  back,  with  the  same  affection,  the  same 
lingering  regret,  with  which  age  looks  back  to  early  manhood.  In  these 
three  mankind  remembers  the  brilliant  social  companion  whose  wit  and 
fancy  sharpened  the  intellect  and  refined  the  imagination ;  the  bold  and 
clever  leader  with  whom  to  dare  was  to  do,  and  whose  very  name  was  a 
signal  of  success ;  and  the  earnest,  heavenly-minded  friend,  whose 
saintly  aspect  was  a  revelation  in  itself." 

Some  persons  will  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  putting  these 
three  teachers  alongside  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  the  associates 
and  examples  of  the  youth  of  the  human  race.  Others  will 
think  the  suggestions  void  of  much  meaning.  We  confess  to 
sharing  both  feelings.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  decide 
between  the  irreverence  and  the  folly  of  the  idea.  To  hov 
small  a  part  of  the  world  are*  those  three  examples  known  ?  As 
small  a  part,  we  fear,  is  that  also  which  has  attained  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit  which  marks  maturity.  The  whole  theory  of 
this  essay  involves  among  other  fallacies  the  substitution  of  the 
enlightened  class  for  mankind  at  large.  It  may  be  that  now 
National  school  children  of  twelve  know  as  much  as  they  did 
at  fourteen  when  we  were  boys.  It  may  be  that  certain  general 
principles  of  science,  morale  political,  and  physical,  are  known  to 
the  upper  classes  now  by  intuition  as  it  were^  which  formerly 
were  but  roughly  apprehended,  if  at  all,  even  by  the  wisest  and 
best,  but  society  at  large  has  not  made  an  advance  proportionate 
to  this.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  in  no  way  bettered. 
Probably  the  only  power  which  is  really  benefiting  them  by  its 
awakening  energy  is  the  Church.  There  are  few  persons  who 
would  think  the  lower  classes  to  have  made  much  progress  in 
developement,  though  they  may  have  got  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge. The  spirit  which  is  in  them  at  any  rate  does  not  con- 
vince them  commonly  of  the  mischief  of  the  beer  house.  We 
are,  however,  now  supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  rule  of  the  Spirit, 
not  of  course  the  Personal  Holy  Spirit  teaching  us  in  the 
Church,  but  a  faculty  of  enlightenment  to  govern  us  from  within. 

**  Now  the  education  by  no  means  ceases  when  the  Spirit  thus  begins 
to  lead  the  soul ;  the  office  of  the  Spirit  is  in  fact  to  guide  us  into 
truth,  not  to  give  truth.  The  youth  who  has  settled  down  to  his  life's 
work  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  fancies  that  because  he  is  no  more 
under  teachers  and  governors  his  education  is  therefore  at  an  end.     It 
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is  only  changed  in  form.  He  has  mach,  very  mach,  to  learn,  more 
perhaps  than  all  which  he  has  yet  learned ;  and  his  new  teacher  will 
not  give  it  to  him  all  at  once.  The  lesson  of  life  is  in  this  respect  like 
the  lessons  wherehy  we  learn  any  ordinary  business.  The  barrister, 
who  has  filled  his  memory  with  legal  forms  and  imbued  his  mind  with 
their  spirit,  knows  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  education  is  yet  to 
be  obtained  in  attending  the  courts  of  law.  The  physician  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  theories  of  the  lecture-room,  nor  with  the  experiments  of 
the  laboratory,  nor  even  with  the  attendance  at  the  hospitals  ;  he  knows 
that  independent  practice,  when  he  will  be  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, will  open  his  eyes  to  much  which  at  present  he  sees  through  a 
glass  darkly.  In  every  profession,  after  the  principles  are  apparently 
mastered,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  practice,  the  only  means  by  which  we  ever  under- 
stand principles  to  the  bottom.  So  too  with  the  lesson  which  includes 
all  others,  the  lesson  of  life." 

This  spirit  has  been  at  work  in  various  degrees  from  the 
Apostolic  time.  With  what  effect  we  shall  find  by  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  brings  home  painfully  the  feeling  of  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the  spirit  of  man  in 
its  enlightenment  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  Power.  The 
progress  of  enlightenment  is  one  thing,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  another.  One  may  be  elevating  the  world;  the 
other  sustains  the  Church.  Civilization  is  the  Child  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  there  may  be  a  certain  influence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  but  the  two  must  not  be  confounded.  One  deeds  with 
human  things,  for  it  is  human ;  the  other  with  divine  things^ 
being  divine : — 

"  From  the  very  first,  the  Church  commenced  the  task  by  determin- 
ing her  leading  doctrines  and  the  principles  of  her  conduct.  These 
were  evolved,  as  principles  usually  are,  partly  by  reflection  on  past  ex- 
perience, and  by  formularizing  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  record  of 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  partly  by  perpetual  collision  with  every 
variety  of  opinion.  This  career  of  dogmatism  in  the  Church  was,  in 
many  ways,  similar  to  the  hasty  generalizations  of  early  manhood.  The 
principle  on  which  the  controversies  of  those  days  were  conducted  is 
that  of  giving  an  answer  to  every  imaginable  question.  It  rarely  seems 
to  occur  to  the  early  controversialists  that  there  are  questions  which 
even  the  Church  cannot  solve — problems  which  not  even  revelation  has 
brought  within  the  reach  of  human  faculties.  That  the  decisions  were 
right,  on  the  whole — that  is,  that  they  always  embodied,  if  they  did  not 
always  rightly  define,  the  truth — ^is  proved  by  the  permanent  vitality  of 
the  Church  as  compared  with  the  various  heretical  bodies  that  broke 
from  her.  But  the  fact  that  so  vast  a  number  of  the  early  decisions 
are  practically  obsolete,  and  that  even  many  of  the  doctrinal  statements 
are  plainly  unfitted  for  permanent  use,  is  a  proof  that  the  Church  was 
not  capable,  any  more  than  a  man  is  capable,  of  extracting,  at  once,  all 
the  truth  and  wisdom  contained  in  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  periods. 
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In  fact,  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  claimed  to  do  what  not  even  the 
Apostles  had  claimed — namely,  not  only  to  teach  the  truth,  hut  to  clothe 
it  in  logical  statements,  and  that  not  merely  as  opposed  to  then  prevail- 
ing heresies  (which  was  justifiable),  but  for  all  succeeding  time.  Yet 
this  was,  after  all,  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  proper  function  of  the 
time.  Those  logical  statements  were  necessary.  And  it  belongs  to  a 
later  epoch  to  see  '  the  law  within  the  law'  which  absorbs  such  state- 
ments into  something  higher  than  themselves.'' 

By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  it  seems  that  we  at  this  enlightened 
age  are  quite  capable  of  determining  with  certainty  how  far  our 
predecessors  were  right  or  wrong.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
we  are  ushered  into  a  region  of  considerable  uncertainty.  We 
are  to  decide  upon  the  decisions  of  bygone  days.  The  Spirit  was 
promised  to  the  Apostles  to  call  to  their  remembrance  what  Christ 
had  said  to  them.  With  us,  it  seems,  the  Spirit  is  rather  a  guide 
into  unknown  truth.  The  Bible  must  be  our  stay.  However, 
the  following  extract  will  not  satisfy  '^  nothing  but  the  Bible  " 
Christians.  Dr.  Temple  does  not  take  the  Bible  and  tradition, 
but  myself  and  the  Bible.  It  is  Wolsey's  ego  et  rex  mens  over 
again.  The  Bible  is  to  play  second  fiddle  to*  human  fancy.  It 
may  after  all  be  that  the  rex  mens  will  turn  out  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  as  he  did  in  Wolsey's  case  : — 

^'  In  learning  this  new  lesson,  Christendom  needed  a  firm  spot  on 
which  she  might  stand,  and  has  found  it  in  the  Bible.  Had  the  Bible 
been  drawn  up  in  precise  statements  of  faith,  or  detailed  precepts  of 
conduct,  we  should  have  no  alternative  but  either  permanent  subjection 
to  an  outer  law,  or  loss  of  the  highest  instrument  of  self-education.  Bnt 
the  Bible,  from  its  very  form,  is  exactly  adapted  to  our  present  want. 
It  is  a  history ;  even  the  doctrinal  parts  of  it  are  cast  in  an  historical 
form,  and  are  best  studied  by  considering  them  as  records  of  the  time 
at  which  they  were  written,  and  as  conveying  to  us  the  highest  and 
greatest  religious  life  of  that  time.  Hence  we  use  the  Bible — some 
consciously,  some  unconsdously — not  to  override,  but  to  evoke  the 
voice  of  conscience.  When  conscience  and  the  Bible  appear  to  differ, 
the  pious  Christian  immediately  concludes  that  he  has  not  really  under- 
stood the  Bible.  Hence,  too,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
varies  slightly  from  age  to  age,  it  varies  always  in  one  direction.  The 
schoolmen  found  purgatory  in  it.  Later  students  foimd  enough  to  con* 
demn  Galileo.  Not  long  ago  it  would  have  be^  held  to  condemn  geo- 
logy, and  there  are  still  many  who  so  interpret  it.  The  current  is  all 
one  way — it  evidently  pmnts  to  the  identification  of  the  Bible  with  the 
voice  of  conscience.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  is  hindered  by  its  form  from 
exerdsing  a  despotism  over  the  human  spirit ;  if  it  could  do  that,  it 
would  become  an  outer  law  at  once ;  bnt  its  form  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  our  need,  that  it  wins  from  us  all  the  reverence  of  a  supreme 
authority,  and  yet  imposes  on  us  no  yoke  of  subjection.  This  it  does 
by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  which  puts  conscience 
between  us  and  the  Bible,  making  conscience  the  supreme  interpreter, 
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whom  it  maj  be  a  duty  to  enlighteoi  but  whom  it  can  never  be  a  dntj 
to  disobey." 

Dr.  Temple,  who  writes  this  article,  is  at  the  head  of  one  of 
oar  large  schools.  It  is  therefore  of  no  light  importance  to 
know  what  his  views  respecting  Christianity  and  the  Bible 
are.  The  importance  which  he  professes  to  attach  to  the  Bible 
does  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase  the  danger  of  false 
opinions  which  he  may  hold  respecting  it.  He  certainly  re- 
duces  it  to  a  miserable  Lesbian  rule.  In  fact,  to  take  the 
Word  of  God,  and  determine  how  far  it  is  true,  and  how  far 
false,  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  conscience,  what  is 
it  but  to  sit  in  the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  proclaim  oneself  there 
as  God  ?  Professions  of  homage  to  the  Bible  as  a  moral  guide 
must  not  blind  men  to  the  utter  rejection  of  its  moral  guidance 
involved  in  the  assertion  of  human  insight  as  a  sufficient  cri- 
terion. People  may  mean  what  they  say,  and  yet  be  deluding 
themselves  by  a  double-minded  handling  of  a  subject.  Those 
however  who  are  to  form  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
ought  to  know  their  own.  The  following  extract  will  scarcely 
leave  us  with  the  hope  that  the  Head  Master  of  Rugby  does. 
Perhaps  one  may  better  say,  it  gives  one  the  hope  that  he  does 
not.  In  fact  the  attempt  to  work  out  so  foolish  an  idea  as  he 
started  with,  was  enough  to  bewilder  even  a  keener  and 
stronger  intellect : — 

''Even  the  perverted  use  of  the  Bible,'*  says  Dr.  Temple,  "has  not 
been  without  certain  great  advantages.  And  meanwhile  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  be  in  the  manhood  of  the  world  to  imagine  any 
other  instructor  of  mankind.  And  for  that  reason,  eve^  day  makes 
it  more  and  more  evident  that  the  thorough  study  of  the  bible,  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  it  teaches  and  what  it  does  not  teach,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  limits  of  what  we  mean  by  its  inspiration,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  d^ee  of  authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different 
books^  if  any  degrees  are  to  be  admitted,  must  take  the  lead  of  all  other 
studies*  He  is  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  faith  who  fears  the 
result  of  any  investigation,  whether  philosophical,  or  scientific,  or  his- 
torical. And  therefore  nothing  should  be  more  welcome  than  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  of  any  and  every  kind — ^for  every  increase  in  our 
accumulations  of  knowledge  throws  fresh  light  upon  these  the  real  pro- 
blems of  our  day.  If  geology  proves  to  us  that  we  must  not  interpret 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  literally ;  if  historical  investigations  shall 
show  us  that  inspiration,  however  it  may  protect  the  doctrine,  yet  was 
not  empowered  to  protect  the  narrative  of  the  inspired  writers  irom  oc- 
casional inaccuracy ;  if  careful  critidsm  shall  prove  that  there  have  been 
occasionally  interpolations  and  forgeries  in  that  Book,  as  in  many 
others;  the  results  siiould  still  be  welcome.  Even  the  mistidces  df 
careful  and  reverent  students  are  more  valuable  now  than  truth  held 
in  unthinking  acquiescence.  The  substance  of  the  teaching  which  we 
derive  from  the  Bible  will  not  really  be  affected  by  anything  of  this 
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sort.  While  its  hold  npon  the  minds  of  believers,  and  its  power  to 
stir  the  depths  of  the  spirit  of  man,  however  much  weakened  at  first, 
must  be  immeasurably  strengthened  in  the  end,  by  clearing  away  any 
blunders  which  may  have  been  fastened  on  it  by  human  interpretation. 
''  The  immediate  work  of  our  day  is  the  studv  of  the  Bible.  Other 
studies  will  act  upon  the  progress  of  mankind  by  acting  through  and 
upon  this.  For  while  a  few  highly  educated  men  here  and  there  who 
have  given  their  minds  to  speciid  pursuits  may  think  the  study  of  the 
Bible  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  assuredly,  if  their  science  is  to  nave  its 
effect  upon  men  in  the  mass,  it  must  be  by  affecting  their  moral  and 
rehgious  convictions — in  no  other  way  have  men  been,  or  can  men  be, 
deeply  and  permanently  changed.*' 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Templets  essay  is  just  to  annouDce  a 
NEW  Revelation  or  Dispensation^  different  &om  that  of 
Pentecost. 

We  simply  ask.  Does  the  Bible,  which  he  professes  to  study, 
give  us  any  indication,  that  such  was  to  take  place  in  this  nine- 
teenth, or  any  other  century  ? 

We  must  reserve  the  remainder  of  our  review  till  the  next 
number. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  Letter  to  the  Laity. 

If  we  are  at  liberty  to  regard  the  Bishop  of  London's  ''  Letter  to  the 
Laity"  of  his  Diocese  as  the  indication  of  a  change  effected  in  his  views 
upon  ecclesiastical  polity,  we  should  indeed  rejoice  in  it.  Hitherto  his 
administration  has  had  the  effect  of  stopping  all  Church  extension  in 
London,  and  has  been  ''  a  heavy  blow  and  discouragement"  to  the  paro- 
chial system.  In  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate  one  single  church  only 
was  commenced  in  his  vast  diocese,  which,  be  it  remembered,  he  has 
distinctly  refused  to  have  divided ;  and  all  that  we  have  heard  since  has 
been  his  contentions  with  such  zealous  church-builders  as  Mr.  Hubbard 
and  Mr.  Cotton,  his  actual  refusal  of  benefactions  offered,  unless  the 
worst  corruptions  of  modem  times,  as  the  pew-system,  and  the  parson 
and  clerk  system,  were  perpetuated  in  the  churches  to  be  built,  and  his 
ungenerous  treatment  of  Incumbents  (such  as  Mr.  Edouart  and  Mr. 
King)  who  have  had  occasion  to  appeal  to  him.  City  Missionaries, 
Exeter  Hall  and  Theatre  Preachings,  and  such  irregular  machinery  have 
alone  enjoyed  episcopal  favour.  No  wonder  that  the  Laity  have  ceased 
tp  support  Diocesan  Societies,  when  the  Bishop  himself  has  repudiated 
the  Church  system.  Whether  they  will  be  won  back  by  this  tardy  ac- 
knowledgment, that  the  Parochial  system  is  after  all  the  only  effectual 
way  of  evangelizing  London  and  preserving  the  true  Church-spirit  in 
the  Church's  members  remains  to  be  seen. 
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1.  Sacrilege  and  its  Encouragement,  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. By  Bryan  Kino,-  M.A.,  Rector  of  S.  George's  in  the  East, 
Masters. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London.     By  a  Layman.     Pickering. 

3.  The  Outrages  at  S.  George's  in  the  East.  A  Letter  to  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis.    By  Alpha.     Masters. 

4.  A  Letter  to  T.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Churchwarden  of  S.  PauPs,  Knights- 
bridge.    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  Liddbli«.     J.  T.  Hayes. 

The  notice  of  these  Letters,  all  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  London,  aptly  follows  the  notice  of  the  Bishop's  own 
Letter ;  for  on  the  Bishop  himself,  we  fear,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
charging  the  whole  of  these  sad  proceedings,  both  in  the  East  and  West 
end  of  the  metropolis.  If  the  Bishop  had  done  his  duty  by  Mr.  Bryan 
King,  when  Mr.  Hugh  Allen  was  first  appointed  to  the  Lectureship,  the 
"  Disturbances"  which  have  now  become  so  notorious,  would  never  have 
existed ;  as  it  is  only  because  the  Bishop  is  known  to  be  personally 
hostile  to  the  Rector,  that  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  subordinates  in 
Scotland  Yard  and  Thames  Street  have  combined  to  perpetrate  the 
most  disgraceful  perversion  of  justice  that  was  ever  known  in  a  civilized 
country.  And  now  the  success  of  these  Eastern  rioters  reacts,  as 
might  be  expected,  on  the  smouldering  but  not  extinct  malignity  of  Mr. 
Westerton  and  his  employers,  who  are  anxious  to  see  if  the  Bishop 
cannot  be  frightened  or  cajoled  into  doing  as  good  a  turn  for  them  as  he 
has  done  for  the  rabble  of  S.  George's. 

Mr.  Liddell  writes,  we  are  glad  to  see,  courageously,  as  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  backed  by  1,000  communicants  may  well  urge  him  to  do. 
We  trust  that  the  same  consciousness  will  make  the  Bishop  feel  that  he 
must  not  trifle  with  the  religious  instincts  of  such  a  body  of  persons. 


Steps  to  the  Mountains,    A  Tale.     By  Amelia  Mary  Loraine, 
Author  of  "  Lays  of  Israel,"  &c.     London :  Newby.     1858. 

Mrs.  Loraine  is  known,  we  presume,  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a 
graceful  and  imaginative  writer.  The  little  work  before  us  will  not  dis- 
appoint their  expectations  from  her  pen.  But  indeed  it  possesses  a 
higher  praise  than  these  qualifications — ^it  is  earnest,  and  directed  with 
effect  to  the  exposure  and  discountenance  of  prevalent  evil,  and  the  in- 
culcation of  unpopular  good.  The  preface,  which  is  admirable,  sets 
forth  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  startling  facts  to  be  found  ia 
public  statistics,  indicating  a  state  of  things  terrible  to  contemplate,  but 
much  more  terrible  to  neglect. — The  ignorance  and  abandonment  of  the 
labouring  classes, — the  selfishness  of  those  who  employ  their  labour 
without  caring  for  their  souls, — are  brought  into  vivid  contrast,  both  in 
the  preface  and  the  tale,  and  shown  to  have  assumed  a  formidable  rela- 
tion, which  must  necessarily,  unless  timely  remedied,  result  in  an  inun- 
dation of  unbelief  and  anarchy. 

Lucy  Sydney  is  the  daughter  of  religious  parents,  who,  in  her  rambles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  temporary  country  abode,  not  far  from 
London,  where  her  father  is  an  eminent  publisher,  falls  in  with  two  or- 
phan children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  latter  of  whom  had  received  a 
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*^  holiday"  from  her  employer,  Mr.  Maffog,  a  wealthy  slopseller  in 
London, — ^in  other  words,  has  heen  turned  off  for  not  working  beyond 
her  power.  The  boy  maintains  himself  as  best  he  may,  by  any  random 
work  he  can  obtain.  They  are,  to  use  the  words  of  the  writer,  "  a 
rough  type  of  thousands  of  children  which,  despite  our  institutions,  our 
schools,  and  our  theorizing  Christianity,  augment  fearfully  around  us. 
Scarcely  one  stately  line  of  our  domestic  palaces  that  does  not  cast  its 
hindward  shadow  upon  groups  of  wretched  tenements  where  such  children 
dwell  (strange,  inconsistent  proximity,  whose  only  meaning  seems  to  be 
sternly  to  satirize  the  fact,  that,  in  so  many  cases  the  rich  habitually 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  poor)  and  from  whence  they  issue  forth  with 
the  day,  sometimes  to  grow  decrepid  or  consumptiTe  in  its  long  hours 
of  illpaid  labour,  sometimes  to  beg.  with  the  early,  sullied,  half-faded 
flowers  they  so  much  resemble,  in  their  hands,  extended  again  and  again 
to  us,  as  we  pass  and  repass  them  in  the  streets,  and  at  the  doors  of 
costly  shops,  and  cross-surmounted  churches,  sometimes  to — worse 
misery.'*  These  observations  are  continued  in  a  similar  practical  strain : 
and  Lucy  Sydney  exemplifies  the  practice.  She  gives  herself,  in  a  self- 
denying  spirit,  to  the  recovery  of  the  poor  outcasts, — and  succeeds. 
But  self-denyine  duty  often  succeeds  beyond  its  expectations  :  and  while 
Lucy  reclaims  Uie  poor  orphans  from  ignorance  and  drudgery  to  pure 
religion  and  honest  industry,  she  is  opening  the  way  for  reclaiming  the 
whole  family  of  the  Magogs  from  their  insensibility  and  selfishness ;  she 
rescues  one  of  the  daughters  from  an  unprincipled  adventurer ;  the  coun- 
terpart of  Count  Haryzkampowicz  in  "  The  Owlet  of  Owlstone  Edge," — 
but  no  copy,  as  Mrs.  Loraine's  hero  is  of  elder  birth  ;  and  she  obtains 
for  her  as  husband  Clement  Magog,  the  son,  who  is  a  good  Catholic, 
and  who  becomes  an  earnest  clergyman :  meanwhile  she  owes  her  life 
to  the  intrepidity  of  Walter,  the  boy  whom  she  has  rescued  from  igno» 
ranee  and  ruin,  who,  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
rescues  her  from  a  conflagration.  This  event  is  depicted  with  great 
vigour  and  graphic  ability — as  indeed  all  the  descriptions  are  lively  and 
picturesque.  The  style  is  throughout  ornate  and  animated,  and  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  writer  are  introduced  naturally  and  unaffectedly, 
and  with  telling  power.  She  is  herself  a  sound  Catholic,  and  she  ex- 
poses, with  an  earnest  but  quietly  jocose  humour,  some  of  the  most 
common  absurdities  of  the  present  day,  as  the  identification  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Anglican,  the  Romanist  and  the  Catholic.  Indeed,  the 
little  book  contains  both  wit  and  wisdom,  and  may  convey  to  many  a 
''  sound  Protestant"  who  could  not  endure  a  treatise,  some  startling 
evidence  of  his  mistakes. 

The  book  is  got  up  with  a  view  to  the  drawing-room,  and  its  garb  is 
even  suggestive  of  the  orange-blossom ;  but  though  well  adapted  for  the 
ornamental  table,  it  is,  if  possible,  better  suited  to  the  town  school  or 
parish  library,  to  which  we  commend  it  as  a  valuable  addition,  notwith- 
standing the  refinement  of  its  style.  Literature  is  now  becoming  so 
much  more  generally  diffused,  and  language  is  so  much  more  cultivated, 
that  a  book  so  clearly  written  will  not  fail  to  find  readers  in  a  class, 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  its  phraseology  would  have  rendered  it  a  sealed 
volume. 
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We  are  glad  to  find,  in  Trevenan  Court,  a  tale  which  for  once  avoids 
the  unseemly  mingling  of  loTe-making  and  religion.  The  work,  from 
first  to  last,  enunciates  boldly  the  unpalateable  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice ; 
and  the  whole  tone  of  feehng  and  principle  which  pervades  it  is  so 
good,  that  we  can  overlook  the  absence  of  anj  very  remarkable  genius 
in  its  pages.  Artistically  viewed  it  is  wanting  in  imaginative  power,  and 
animation ;  but  the  pure  spirit  breathing  through  it  saves  it  from  being 
dull  or  commonplace. 

Snow-dropf  likewise  a  production  of  the  Channel  Islands,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  of  some  ability,  who  might  do  good  service  with  her 
attractive  style  if  she  chose.  But  here  again  we  stumble  on  a  high- 
wrought  religiousness  brought  into  action  by  the  uncontrollable  mis- 
chances of  the  course  of  true-love.  It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  had  enough  of  these  works,  harmless  as  they  are,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  present  author  to  aim  at  something  higher.  The  writer 
makes  a  strange  mistake  in  calling  the  second  celebration  on  a  high  fes- 
tival the  ''/K>«^communion." 

The  Curate's  Wife,  (Mozleys,)  is  a  very  graphic  and  heart-stirring 
description  of  the  miseries  endured  we  fear  by  thousands  of  clergy- 
men in  consequence  of  their  improvident  marriages.  It  seems  written 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  calling  forth  summary  aid  for  such  per- 
sons; and  we  trust  indeed  that  where  individual  cases  are  known  it 
may  not  be  withheld.  But  surely  the  evil  in  the  abstract  requires  a 
remedy  of  a  very  different  nature.  Setting  aside  altogether  the  ques- 
tion of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  on  religious  grounds,  the  merest 
common  sense  must  show  the  absolute  culpability  of  the  marriage  of  a 
priest  on  means  which  are  not  only  barely  sufficient,  when  alone,  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  office  with  respectability  ;  but  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family.  How  is  it  possible  that  he 
can  rightly  perform  his  clerical  duties  when  life  becomes  a  continuous 
straggle  for  subsistence  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  person  who 
has  placed  himself  in  this  position  is  simply  unfaithful  to  his  Master,  and 
dishonest  to  the  Church  he  serves. 

We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  a  Lecture  on  Chravestones,  Epitaphs^ 
and  Cemeteries,  delivered  in  Cape  Town,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Wood. 
The  lecturer  writes  with  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  spirit ;  and  cer- 
tainly our  South  African  colonists  have  not  in  this  respect  improved  upon 
the  habits  of  England  even  in  its  lowest  and  most  neglected  localities. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  all  the  sermons  and  volumes  of  sermons  that 
accumulate  on  our  table.  We  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  be- 
half of  the  third  series  of  Segneri*s,  which  is  quite  equal  to  its  prede- 
cessors :  and  of  an  Easter  volume,  by  the  Rev*  W.  r.  S.  Bingham, 
vhich  is  much  above  the  average.  Of  the  Oxford  Lenten  Sermons^ 
the  Bishop's  and  that  of  Mr.  Liddon,  strike  us  as  very  powerful  (the 
latter,  however,  being  too  long.)  And  we  are  specially  glad  to  particu- 
hirize  one  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  vindicating  very  forcibly  the 
doctrine  of  good  works.  In  one  or  two  passages,  however,  there  is  a 
curious  admixture  of  a  more  questionable  theology. 

The  publication  of  the  names  of  the  10,000  clergy  who  have  pro- 
tested against  Lord  Ebury's  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  bv  Messrs. 
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Bell  and  Daldy,  is  a  fact  which  in  these  dajs  of  apathy  should  he  ac- 
knowledged with  thankfulness.  It  is  a  verj  deep-seated  conTiction 
which  alone  can  have  stirred  up  so  manj  quiet-loving  parsons.  They 
are  just  as  24  to  1  against  the  Revisionists  ;  and  many  more  names,  we 
are  sure,  will  yet  he  added. 

We  cannot  at  all  commend  The  Church  and  the  Ulterior  Views  o/ 
the  Non-Conforrmte^  hy  a  Layman,  (Wertheim.)  It  is  written  in  a 
very  hitter  spirit. 

Another  Pamphlet  on  The  S,  George*s  Biots  has  reached  us  as  we 
were  going  to  press.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham, 
and  is  entitled,  An  Appeal  to  Justice  and  Common  Sense,  (Painters.) 
Alas !  where  are  they  to  he  found  ? 

Dr.  HusENBETH  has  put  forth  a  vei^  useful,  interesting,  and  com- 
plete Manual, — which  is  just  what  it  professes  to  he  and  nothing  more 
— Emblems  of  Saints :  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  works  of  Art, 
(Longman  and  Co.) 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Ramsay,  in  a  well-meant  Tract  entitled  Six- 
teen Pleas  for  In/ant  Baptism,  (Wertheim,)  has  put  forth  some  views 
of  theology  which  we  do  not  rememher  to  have  seen  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Cowan's  Second  Series  of  Sermons  quite  answer  to  the  title  of 
Plain  Sermons  (Skeffington).  They  are  also  orthodox  and  pointed, 
and  bear  impress  of  the  author* s  individuality — a  qualification  which 
conduces  much  to  a  preacher's  success. 

Short  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Downing, 
(J.  H.  Parker,)  are  better  than  we  should  have  expected,  seeing  they 
only  profess  to  be  derived  from  writers  of  the  modern  German  school, 
like  Olshausen,  and  were  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  com- 
piler's own  school. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  art  than  that  of  ''lecturing.'^  When, 
therefore,  we  say  that  the  Rev.  James  Davies  appears  to  us  to  have 
hit  the  right  mean  in  his  lecture  on  Imagination,  (Masters,)  between 
what  is  too  high  and  too  low  for  an  average  audience  of  persons  who 
want  to  be  amused  and  should  be  also  improved,  we  mean  to  award 
very  high  praise  to  his  little  essay. 

From  the  prolific  press  of  Messrs.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  we  have  to 
acknowledge  three  substantial  volumes,  viz.,  Tholuck  on  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John  ;  Hengstenberg  on  Ecclesiastes ;  and  Kustz's  History  of  the 
Church,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Society  for  making  known  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Continent  have  put  forth,  under  the  able  editorship  of 
Dr.  God  FRAY,  a  volume  entitled,  Des  Principes  de  la  Reformation  en 
Angleterre,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  Fifth  of  November  Ser- 
mon occupies  the  first  place.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
good  intentions  of  the  gentlemen  forming  this  society,  and  we  quite 
believe  that  a  few  tracts  setting  forth  the  Catholic  character  of  the 
English  would  be  very  serviceable  for  circulation  on  the  Continent ;  but 
we  cannot  think  it  fair,  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  ourselves  from 
false  aspersions,  to  employ  language  which  no  good  Catholic  would 
allow  himself  to  read.  We  allude  to  such  phrases  as  **  the  impure 
Confessional,"  "  Pagan  purgatory,"  &c.,  &c. 
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Ws  must  DOW  proceed  to  consider  Dr.  Rowland  Williams's  Re- 
view of  "Bunsen's  Biblical  Researches.'^  Here  we  cannot  but 
notice  the  way  in  which  a  work  like  Mr.  Rawlinson's  "  Bampton 
Lectures/'  having  just  appeared  upon  the  same  subject^  is  entirely 
left  without  notice^  except  an  ironical  sneer.  The  article  is  written 
as  if  all  persons  who  had  considered  the  subject  had  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  baron.  As  the  preceding  writer  joined  Pagan  Greece 
and  Rome  with  the  holy  nation  and  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  teachers  and  examples,  so  does  Dr.  Williams  bid  us  look  to 
them  also  for  traces  of  Revelation.  The  idea  of  God  as  the  uni- 
versal Father  is  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  God  as  having  chosen 
out  a  peculiar  people  to  be  the  special  sanctuary  of  His  Revealed 
Truth.  The  professed  record  of  revelation  is  therefore  to  be  pa- 
ganised in  order  that  the  worshippers  of  other  gods  may  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  an  imaginary  revelation.  We  say  imaginary, 
for  the  idea  of  revelation  being  thus  widened^  its  character  forthwith 
disappears.  Miracles  are  objected  to  as  vouching  for  revelation,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  revelation  in  its  true  sense  there  can  be  none, 
for  revelation  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  We  say  the  greatest 
of  all,  except  perhaps  one,  which  is  existence  itself.  When  philoso- 
phers can  explain  how  we  exist,  they  may  complain  of  disturbances 
in  the  order  of  existing  things.  When  they  prove  that  God  did  not 
create  us,  they  may  boast  that  God  cannot  speak  to  us.  However, 
they  have,  it  seems,  an  idea  that  the  development  of  moral  conscious- 
ness is  a  more  philosophical  notion  than  that  of  God  speaking  to  man 
by  accredited  messengers.  The  simple  result,  of  course,  is  just  to 
cut  man  off  from  communication  with  God,  leaving  the  word  '  God,' 
as  an  idea  at  the  root  of  action,  but  inoperative  and  inaccessible. 
The  triumph  of  modern  research  in  history  will  be,  it  seems,  to  eli- 
minate the  idea  of  Divine  interference ;  for  of  course,  when  we  are 
told  to  ''trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Eternal  on  other  shores  than  Pa- 
lestine,'' we  are  driven  simply  to  confess  that  what  happens,  happens 
for  the  carrying  out  of  His  Divine  purposes.  No  one  doubts  God's 
wise  government  of  the  heathen  nations  of  all  times.  We  may  be 
quite  unable  to  explain  it.  That  is  another  thing.  But  to  spesJc  of 
a  revelation  of  God  amongst  them  in  any  sense  is  to  destroy  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Let  us  see  how  ancient  history  is  to  be  ap- 
proached, according  to  the  Bunsenic  evangelisation. 

*'  We  cannot  encourage  a  remorseless  criticism  of  Gentile  histories 
and  escape  its  contagion  when  we  approach  Hebrew  annals ;  nor  ac- 
VoL.  XXII.— June,  1860.  2  k 
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knowledge  a  provideiiee  in  Jewry  without  owning  that  it  may  haTe 
comprehended  sanctities  elsewhere.  But  the  moment  we  examine 
fairly  the  religions  of  India  and  of  Arabia,  or  even  those  of  primsBTal 
Bellas  and  Latium,  we  find  they  appealed  to  the  better  side  of  oar 
nature,  and  their  essential  strength  lay  in  the  elements  of  good  which 
they  contained,  rather  than  in  any  Satanic  corruption. 

*'  Thus  considerations,  religious  and  moral,  no  less  than  scientific  and 
critical,  have,  where  discussion  was  free,  widened  the  idea  of  Revelation 
for  the  old  world,  and  deepened  it  for  ourselves ;  not  removing  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Eternal  from  Palestine,  but  tracing  them  on  other  shores ; 
and  not  making  the  saints  of  old  orphans,  but  ourselves  partakers  of 
their  sonship.  Conscience  would  not  lose  by  exchanging  that  repressive 
idea  of  revelation,  which  is  put  over  against  it  as  an  adversary^  for  one 
to  which  the  echo  of  its  best  instincts  should  be  the  witness.  The 
moral  constituents  of  our  nature,  so  often  contrasted  with  Revelation, 
should  rather  be  considered  parts  of  its  instrumentality.  Those  cases 
in  which  we  accept  the  miracle  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lesson  prove 
the  ethical  element  to  be  the  more  fundamental.  We  see  this  more  clearly 
if  we  imagine  a  miracle  of  cruelty  wrought  (as  by  Antichrist)  for  im- 
moral ends  :  for  then  only  the  technically  miraculous  has  its  value  iso- 
lated ;  whereas  by  appealing  to  good  '  works  '  (however  wonderful)  for 
His  witness,  Christ  has  taught  us  to  have  faith  mainly  in  goodness. 
This  is  too  much  overlooked  by  some  apologists.  But  there  is  hardly 
any  greater  question  than  whether  history  shows  Almighty  God  to 
have  trained  mankind  by  a  faith  which  has  reason  and  conscience  for 
its  kindred,  or  by  one  to  whose  miraculous  tests  their  pride  must  bow ; 
that  is,  whether  His  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  through  the  channels  which 
His  Providence  ordained,  or  whether  it  has  departed  from  these  so  sig- 
nally, that  comparative  mistrust  of  them  ever  afterwards  becomes  a 
duty.  The  first  alternative,  although  invidiously  termed  philosophical, 
is  that  to  which  free  nations  and  Evangelical  thinkers  tend ;  the  second 
has  a  greater  show  of  religion,  but  aUies  itself  naturally  with  priest- 
craft or  formalism ;  and  not  rarely  vrith  corruptness  of  administratioii  or 
oflife."— P.  61,52. 

We  have  always  imagined  that  the  sins  of  God's  imperfect  agents 
were  only  tokens  of  God's  overruling  agency ;  tokens  that  He  chose 
men  for  His  purposes^  not  for  their  aggrandisement^  nor  because  of 
their  merits  but  for  His  own  works'  sake.  Baron  Bunsen's  fault 
seems  indeed  to  be^  according  to  Dr.  Williams^  that  he  finds  too 
much  of  heroism  in  the  characters  of  those  whom  God  commonly 
from  time  to  time  is  supposed  to  have  chosen  as  His  mouthpieces. 
This^  perhaps^  implies  that  some  moral  elevation  has  commonly  ac- 
companied divine  revelations.  We  certainly  concede  to  the  Principal 
of  Lampeter  that  if  the  idea  of  revelation  is  to  be  so  nearly  obli- 
terated^ the  persons  connected  with  supposed  revelations  may  best 
be  regarded  as  idealized  characters^  if  not  as  mere  impersonations 
of  legendary  ideas.  The  following  extract  shows  what  Scripture 
history  has  to  expect  from  the  new  handling. 

^  The  traditions  of  Babylon,  Sidon,  Assyria,  and  Iran,  are  brought 
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bj  our  author  to  illustrate  and  ooofirm,  though  to  modify  our  interpre- 
tstion  of.  Genesis.  It  is  strange  how  near  those  ancient  cosmogonies^ 
approach  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  Moses,  while  they  fall 
short  in  what  Longiaus  called  his  '  worthy  conception  of  the  Divinity/ 
Our  deluge  takes  its  place  among  geological  phenomena,  no  bnger  a 
disturbance  of  law  from  which  science  shrinks,  but  a  prolonged  play  of 
the  forces  of  fir^  and  water,  rendering  the  primaeval  reeions  of  North 
Asia  uninhabitable,  and  urging  the  nations  to  new  abodes.  We  learn 
approximately  its  antiquity,  and  infer  limitation  in  its  ran^,  from  find- 
ing it  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  Iran  and  Palestine  (or  of  Japhet  and 
Shem)  but  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and  Mongolians,  who  left  eariier 
Ihe  cradle  of  mankind.  In  the  half  ideal,  half  traditi<mal  notices'  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  race,  compiled  in  Genesis,  we  are  bid  notice  the  com- 
bination of  documents,  and  the  recurrence  of  barely  consistent  genealo- 
gies.  As  the  man  Adam  begets  Cain,  the  man  Enos  begets  Cainan. 
Jsred  and  Irad,  Methuselah  and  Methusael,  are  similarly  compared. 
Seth,  like  El,  is  an  old  deity*s  appellation,  and  Man  was  the  son  of 
8eth  in  one  record,  as  Adam  was  the  son  of  God  in  the  other.  One 
could  wish  the  puzzling  circumstance,  that  the  etymology  of  some  of 
the  earlier  names  seems  strained  to  suit  the  present  form  of  the  namu 
tiTe,  had  been  explained.  That  our  author  would  not  shrink  from  no- 
ticing this  is  shown  b^  the  firmness  with  which  he  relegates  the  long 
lives  of  the  first  patriarchs  to  the  domain  of  legend,  or  of  symbolical 
cycle.  He  reasonably  conceives  that  the  historical  portion  begins  with 
Abraham,  where  the  lives  become  natural,  and  information  was  nearer. 
A  sceptical  criticism  might,  indeed,  ask,  by  what  right  he  assumes  that 
the  moral  dimensions  of  our  spiritnal  heroes  cannot  have  been  idealized 
by  tradition,  as  he  admits  to  have  been  the  case  with  physical  events 
sod  with  chronology  rounded  into  epical  shape.  But  the  first  principles 
of  his  philosophy,  which  fixes  on  personality  (or  what  we  might  call 
force  of  character)  as  the  great  organ  of  Divine  manifestation  in  the 
world,  and  his  entire  method  of  handling  the  Bible,  lead  him  to  insist 
on  the  genuineness,  and  to  magnify  the  force  of  spiritual  ideas,  and  of 
the  men  who  exemplified  them.  Hence,  on  the  side  of  religion,  he  does 
not  intentionally  violate  that  reverence  with  which  Evangelical  thinkers 
view  the  fathers  of  our  faith.  To  Abraham  and  Moses,  Elijah  and 
Jeremiah,  he  renders  grateful  hononr.  Even  in  archseology  his  scepti- 
cism does  not  outrun  the  suspicions  often  betrayed  in  our  popular  mind ; 
aod  he  limits  while  he  confirms  these,  by  showing  how  far  they  have 
ground.  B«it  as  he  says,  with  quaint  strength, '  there  is  no  chronolo- 
gical element  in  Revelation.  Without  borrowing  the  fifteen  centuries 
which  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Septuagint  would  lend  us,  we  see 
horn  comparing  the  Bible  with  the  Egyptian  records  and  with  itself, 
that  our  common  dates  are  wrong,  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how 
they  should  be  rectified.  The  idea  of  bringing  Abraham  into  Egypt  as 
early  as  2876  B.C.,  is  one  of  our  author's  most  doubtful  points,  and  may 
seem  hardly  tenable.  But  he  wanted  time  for  the  growth  of  Jacob's 
family  into  a  people  of  two  millions,  and  he  felt  bound  to  place  Joseph 

^  ^ffWten't  Sielle  m  der  Weligeaehichtey  im.  186-400 ;    B.  v.  1-3.    Gotfaa. 
1856. 
'  AegypietCt  Stelle,  &c.,  B.  t.  4^5,  pp.  50-142.    Gotha.  1857. 
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under  a  native  Pharaoh,  therefore,  before  the  Shepherd  Kings.  He 
also  contends  that  Abraham's  horizon  in  Asia  is  antecedent  to  the  first 
Median  conquest  of  Babylon  in  2234.  A  famine  conveniently  mentioned 
under  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  completes  his  proof.  Sesortosis, 
therefore^  is  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Joseph  was  minister ;  the  stay  of  the 
Israelites  in  i^pt  is  extended  to  fourteen  centuries ;  and  the  date  215 
represents  the  time  of  oppression.  Some  of  these  details  are  sufficiently 
doubtful  to  afford  ground  of  attack  to  writers,  whose  real  quarrel  is  with 
our  author's  Biblical  research,  and  its  more  certain,  but  not  therefore 
more  welcome,  conclusions.  Baron  Bunsen  notices  the  '  high  hand ' 
with  which  Jehovah  led  forth  His  people,  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  lingering  in  the  peninsula,  as  signs,  even  in  the  Bible,  of 
a  struggle  conducted  by  human  means.  Thus,  as  the  pestilence  of 
the  Book  of  Kings  becomes  in  Chronicles  the  more  visible  angel,  so 
the  avenger  who  slew  the  firstborn  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host, 
akin  nearly  to  Jethro,  and  more  remotely  to  Israel." — Pp.  56^59. 

Where  is  fancy  to  end  if  we  are  to  accept  such  rubbish  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  Angel  of  the  Passover  being  a  Bedouin  host  ? 
There  can  be  no  use  in  retaining  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  if  it 
is  to  be  so  revolutionized. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  prophecies.  Prophecy,  of  course, 
must  be  something  more  than  a  development  of  the  inner  conscience. 
It  implies  the  voice  of  Qod,  or  at  any  rate,  of  some  supernatural 
Being.  Prophecy  in  a  limited  extent  may  be  conceived  as  emanat- 
ing from  inferior  beings  to  whom  God  has  made  known  His  will^ 
and  they  may  have  such  powers  of  prediction  to  mankind^  but  it  is 
essentially  a  work  of  God.  No  being  whose  existence  is  controlled 
by  time  can  foresee  the  future  except  by  revelation  from  God.  We 
may  be  deceived  in  miracles,  unless  there  be  something  stupendous^ 
like  the  raising  of  the  dead  or  the  feeding  of  five  thousand.  Pro- 
phecy indicates  not  merely  an  increase  of  power  such  as  is  conceiv* 
able  to  men,  but  an  elevation  to  a  higher  order  of  being  above  the 
dominion  of  time.  When  we  can  explain  what  time  is,  and  com- 
prehend eternity^  we  shall  know  the  future  as  the  past,  but  not  till 
then.  Since  prophecy  must  be  admitted  to  be  Divine^  the  one  thing 
needful  for  the  new  school  is  not  to  admit  prophecy.  It  is  a  step 
towards  this  result  that  our  essayist  admits  as  little  as  possible.  We 
ear  not  sure  that  he  admits  any.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  thing  once 
admitted^  and  however  qualified,  is  admitted  once  for  all.  If  God 
has  spoken  in  prophecy.  He  can  as  well  prophesy  details  as  gene- 
ralities or  ideals.  Perhaps  it  is,  if  we  may  reverently  say  so^  more 
natural  that  He  should  give  some  details,  as  otherwise  the  gene- 
ralities would  be  incapable  of  identification.  Under  what  limits 
God  shall  reveal  the  future,  and  at  what  seasons,  must  be  left  to  Him. 

Baron  Bunsen  does  not  make  as  short  work  of  prophecy  as  Dr. 
WilUams  would  like.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  say  that  those  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  be  prophetical,  were  written  after  the  events. 
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That  suits  one  class  of  prophecies.  It  does  not  sait  the  great  pro« 
phecies  on  which  Christianity  rests,  for  we  know  of  their  existence 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  event.  The  efiEbrt  is  therefore  made 
to  apply  these  prophecies  to  events  happening  at  the  time,  and  di- 
vest them  of  their  Messianic  character.  When  persons  are  blinded  to 
spiritual  truth  such  an  attempt  is  quite  natural.  If  we  recognize 
Christ  morally  as  the  end  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  such  an 
attempt  becomes  foolishness.  The  endeavours  of  modern  criticism 
in  their  behalf  are  certainly  one  of  the  great  evidences  how  fully 
the  msdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with  God.  Grand  passages 
which  have  sustained  nations  in  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah  and  indi- 
viduals in  martyrdom  for  Him,  are  to  be  stripped  of  all  their  noble- 
ness, and  limited  to  some  accidental  passage  or  event  of  the  day. 
The  student  of  prophecy  does  not  receive  much  encouragement 
from  Lampeter  to  persevere : — 

*'  If  he  would  quote  Micah,  as  designating  Bethlehem  for  the  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  De- 
liverer to  come  from  thence  was  to  be  a  contemporary  shield  against  the 
Assyrian.  If  he  would  follow  Pearson  in  quoting  the  2nd  Psalm, 
Thou  art  My  Son  ;  he  knows  that  Hebrew  idiom  convinced  even  Je- 
rome^ the  true  rendering  was,  worship  purely,^  He  may  read  in  Psaim 
34,  that '  not  a  bone  of  the  righteous  shall  be  broken,'  but  he  must  feel 
a  difficulty  in  detaching  this  from  the  context,  so  as  to  make  it  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  crucifixion.  If  he  accepts  mere  versions  of  Psalm  xxii.  17, 
he  may  wonder  how  '  piercing  the  hands  and  the  feet'  can  fit  into  the 
whole  passage ;  [it  vnll  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that  this 
translation  given  by  the  LXX  is  long  anterior  to  Christ  ;]  but  if  he 
prefers  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  reading,  he  finds,  instead  of  '  piercing^* 
the  comparison  '  like  a  lion,'  and  this  corresponds  sufficiently  with  the 
'  dogs'  of  the  first  clause  ;  though  a  morally  certain  emendation  would 
make  the  parallel  more  perfect  by  reading  the  word  'lions'  in  both 
clanses.  In  either  case,  the  staring  monsters  are  intended,  by 
whom  Israel  is  surrounded  and  torn.  Again  he  finds  in  Hosea  that 
the  Lord  loved  Israel  when  he  was  young,  and  called  him  out  of  Egypt 
to  be  His  son ;  but  he  must  feel,  vnth  Bishop  Kidder,  that  such  a  cita- 
tion is  rather  accommodated  to  the  flight  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  than  a 
prediction  to  be  a  ground  of  argument.  Fresh  from  the  services  of 
Christmas,  he  may  sincerely  exclaim.  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom  ;  but  he 
knows  that  the  Hebrew  translated  Mighty  God,  is  at  least  disputable, 
that  perhaps  it  means  only  Strong  and  Mighty  One,  Father  of  an  Age ; 
and  he  can  never  listen  to  any  one  who  pretends  that  the  Maiden's 
Child  of  Isaiah  vii.  16,  was  not  to  be  bom  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  as  a 
sign  against  the  Kings  Pekah  and  Rezin.     In  the  case  of  Daniel,  he 

^  Cavillator  .  .  .  quod  posaerim,  .  •  .  Adoraie  puri,  .  .  ne  vio- 
lentas  viderer  interpres,  et  Jud.  locum  darem. — Hieron,  e.  Ruffin.  §  19. 

'  JThis  interpretation  applies  to  a  different  verse  of  the  Psalm. — "  Kiss  the 
Son''  may  with  a  large  stream  of  old  interpretation  he  translated  differently,  but  the 
assertion  here  made  respecting  this  verse,  "  Thou  art  My  Son,"  is  a  simple  false- 
hood.] 
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wa&y  doubt  whether  all  parts  of  the  book  are  of  one  age,  or  what  is  the 
atartiog  point  of  the  seventy  weeks ;  but  two  results  are  clear  beyond 
fair  doubt,  that  the  period  of  weeks  ended  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  that  those  portions  of  the  book,  supposed  to  be  specially 
predictive,  are  a  history  of  past  occurrences  up  to  that  reign.  [Upon 
this  point,  as  upon  all  the  others  here  mentioned,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  Hengstenberg*s  '  Christology,'  which  abundantly  exhibits  the 
untenable  character  of  the  objections.]  When  so  vast  an  induction  on 
the  destructive  side  has  been  gone  through,  it  avails  little  that  some 
passages  may  be  doubtful,  one  perhaps  in  Zechariah,  and  one  in  Isaiah, 
capable  of  being  made  directly  Messianic,  and  a  chapter  possibly  in 
Deuteronomy  foreshadowing  the  final  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Even  these 
few  cases,  the  remnant  of  so  much  confident  rhetoric,  tend  to  melt,  if 
they  are  not  already  melted,  in  the  crucible  of  searching  inquiry. 

<'  Great  then  is  Baron  Bunsen's  merit,  in  accepting  frankly  the  belief 
of  scholars,  and  yet  not  despairing  of  Hebrew  Prophecy  as  a  witness  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  way  of  doing  so  left  open  to  him,  was  to 
show,  pervading  the  Prophets,  uose  deep  truths  which  lie  at  the  heart 
of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  growth  of  such  ideas,  the  belief  in  a 
righteous  God,  and  the  nearness  of  man  to  God,  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  the  victory  of  self-sacrificing  patience,  ever  expanding  in  men's 
hearts,  until  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and  the  ideal  of  the  Divine 
thought  was  fulfilled  in  the  Son  of  Man.  Such  accordingly  ia  the 
course  our  author  pursues,  not  with  the  critical  finish  of  Ewald,  but 
with  large  moral  grasp.  Why  he  should  add  to  his  moral  and  meta- 
physical basis  of  prophecy,  a  notion  of  foresight  by  vision  of  particulars, 
or  a  kind  of  clairvoyancey  though  he  admits  it  to  be  a  natural  gift,  con- 
sistent with  fallibility,  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.  One  would  wish  he 
might  have  intended  only  the  power  of  seeing  the  ideal  in  the  actual,  or 
of  tracing  the  Divine  Government  in  the  movements  of  men.  He  seems 
to  mean  more  than  presentiment  or  sagacity ;  and  this  element  in  his 
system  requires  proof. 

«  The  moat  brilliant  portion  of  the  prophetical  essays  is  the  treatment 
of  the  later  Isaiah.  With  the  insertion  of  four  chapters  conoeming 
Hezekiah  from  the  histories  of  the  kings,  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
elder  Isaiah  apparently  close.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophecies 
arranged  earlier  in  the  book  are  from  his  lips ;  probably  they  are  not ; 
but  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  the  later  chapters  (xl.,  &c.,)  are 
upon  the  stooping  of  Nebo,  and  the  bowing  down  of  Babylon,  when  the 
Lord  took  out  of  the  hand  of  Jerusalem  the  cup  of  trembling ;  for  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  decree  of  return  were  heard  upon  the  mountains ; 
and  'the  people  went  forth,  not  with  haste  or  flight,  for  their  God  went 
before  them,  and  was  their  rereward,  (ch.  lii.)  So  they  went  forthwith 
joy,  and  were  led  forth  with  peace,  (ch.  liv.)  So  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
was  laid  bare,  and  His  servant  who  had  foretold  it  was  now  counted 
wise,  though  none  had  believed  his  report.  We  cannot  take  a  portion 
out  of  this  continuous  song,  and  by  dividing  it  as  a  chapter,  separate  its 
primary  meaning  from  what  precedes  and  follows.  The  servant  in 
chapters  lii.  and  liii.  must  have  relation  to  the  servant  in  chapters  xlii. 
and  xlix.  Who  was  this  servant,  that  had  foretold  the  exile  and  the 
return,  and  had  been  a  man  of  grief,  rejected  of  his  people,  imprisoned 
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and  treated  as  a  malefactor  ?  The  oldest  Jewish  tradition,  presertred  in 
Origen,  and  to  be  inferred  from  Justin,  said  the  chosen  people — in  op- 
position to  heathen  oppressors — an  opinion  which  suits  ch.  xhx.  3. 
Nor  is  the  later  exposition  of  the  Tar^m  altogether  at  yariance  ;  for 
though  Jonathan  speaks  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a 
Judaic  deliverer :  and  his  expressions  about  *  the  holy  people^s  being 
multiplied,'  and  seeing  their  sanctuary  rebuilt,  especially  when  he  calls 
the  holy  people  a  remnant,  may  be  fragments  of  a  tradition  older  than 
his  time.  It  is  idle,  with  Pearson,  to  quote  Jonathan  as  a  witness  to 
the  Christian  interpretation,  unless  his  conception  of  the  Messiah  were 
ours.  But  the  idea  of  the  Anointed  One,  which  in  some  of  the  Psalms 
belongs  to  Israel,  shifted  from  time  to  time,  being  applied  now  to  people, 
aad  now  to  king  or  prophet,  until  at  length  it  assumed  a  sterner  form, 
as  the  Jewish  spirit  was  hardened  by  persecutions  into  a  more  yindictiTe 
hope.  The  first  Jewish  expositor  who  loosened,  without  breaking  Rab- 
binical fetters,  R.  Saadiah,  in  the  ninth  century,  named  Jeremiah  as  the 
maa  of  grief,  and  emphatically  the  prophet  of  the  return,  rejected  of 
his  people.  Grotins,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  ditrined  the  same  clue  ; 
though  Michaelis  says  upon  it,  pessimh  Grotius,  Baron  Bunsen  puts 
together,  with  masterly  analysis,  the  illustrative  passages  of  Jeremiah ; 
Bod  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  they  tend.  Jeremiah 
compares  his  whole  people  to  sheep  going  astray,^  and  himself  to  '  a 
lamb  or  an  ox,  brought  to  the  slaughter.'^  He  was  taken  from  prison  ^ 
and  his  generation,  or  posterity,  none  took  account  of  ;^  he  interceded 
for  his  people  in  prayer  :^  but  was  not  the  less  despised,  and  a  man  of 
grief,  so  that  no  sorrow  was  like  his  ;^  men  assigned  his  grave  with  the 
widLed,7  and  his  tomb  with  the  oppressors  ;  all  who  followed  him  seemed 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,^  yet  his  seed  prolonged  their  days  ;* 
his  prophecy  was  fulfilled, ^^  and  the  arm  of  the  Eternal  laid  bare;  he 
was  counted  wise  on  the  return  ;  his  place  in  the  book  of  Sirach^^  shows 
how  eminently  he  was  enshrined  in  men's  thoughts  as  the  servant  of 
God  ;  and  in  the  book  of  Maccabees^^  he  is  the  gray  prophet,  who  is 
seen  in  vision,  fulfilling  his  task  of  interceding  for  the  people. 

**  This  is  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  may  lead  readers  to  consider  the 
arguments  for  applying  Isaiah  lii.  and  liii.  to  Jeremiah.  Their  weight 
(in  the  master's  hand)  is  so  great,  that  if  any  single  person  should  be 
selected,  they  prove  Jeremiah  should  be  the  one.  Nor  are  they  a  slight 
illostration  of  the  historical  sense  of  that  famous  chapter,  which  in  the 
original  is  a  history.  Still  the  general  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
whidi  makes  collective  Israel,  or  the  prophetic  remnant,  especially  the 
servant  of  Jbhotah,  and  the  comparison  of  c.  xlii.,  xlix.,  may  permit 
OS  to  think  the  oldest  interpretation  the  truest;  with  only  this  ad* 
Hussion,  that  the  figure  of  Jeremiah  stood  forth  amongst  the  Prophets, 

*  Jer.  zziu.  1,2;  I.  6—17  ;  zii.  3.  >  Jer.  zi.  19. 

*  Jcr.  zzzviiu  4— -6,  13  ;  zzzvii.  16. 

Uer.  zi.  1^—23  ;  zz.  10  ;  zzzvi.  19  ;  zlv.  2,  3. 

'  Jer.  zviii.  20  ;  ziv.  11  ;  zv.  1.        ^  Jer.  zviii.  18  ;  zz.  9—17  ;  Lam.  iii.  1—13. 

7  Lam.  iii.  52,  53,  54  ;  Jer.  zzvi.  11—15,  23  ;  zUv.  IS,  16;  i.  18,  19. 

"  Jer.  zlv.  1— 3  ;  zi.  19  ;  zli.  2,  3  ;  with  zli.  9,  10. 

*  Psalm  czzvi.  1  ;  Isaiah  zliii.  1—^,  10^14. 

^  Lam.  i.  17  ;  Jer.  zvi.  15 ;  zzz.  1—3,  10,  18 ;  zzzi.  6—12 ;  Isaiah  zUt.  7, 8  ; 
xl'i.  1—9.  10  ;  1.  5,  6  ;  lii.  10-13. 
"  Ecdes.  zliz.  6.  7,  and  Jer.  L  i^  2  Mace.  zv.  13,  14. 
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and  tinged  the  delineation  of  the  true  Israel,  that  is,  the  faiihfid  rem- 
nant who  had  heen  disbelieved — just  as  the  figure  of  Laud  or  Hammond 
might  represent  the  Caroline  Church  in  the  ejes  of  her  poet. 

*'  If  this  seems  but  a  compromise,  it  may  be  justified  by  Ewald's 
phrase,  *  Die  toenigen  Treuen  im  Exiles  Jeremjah  und  andre^  though 
he  makes  the  servant  idealized  Israel. 

'*  If  any  sincere  Christian  now  asks,  is  not  then  our  Saviour  spoken 
of  in  Isaiah  ?  let  him  open  his  New  Testament,  and  ask  therewith  John 
the  Baptist,  whether  he  was  Elias  ?  If  he  finds  the  Baptist  answering 
J  am  not,  yet  our  Lord  testifies  that  in  spirit  and  power  this  was  Elias ; 
a  little  reflection  will  show  how  the  historical  representation  in  Isaiah 
liii.  is  of  some  suffering  prophet  or  remnant,  yet  the  truth  and  patience, 
the  grief  and  triumph,  have  their  highest  fulfilment  in  Him  Who  said, 
'  Father,  not  My  will,  but  Thine.*  But  we  must  not  distort  the  pro- 
phets, to  prove  the  Divine  Word  incarnate,  and  then  from  the  incarna- 
tion reason  back  to  the  sense  of  prophecy. 

"  Loudly  as  justice  and  humanity  exclaim  against  such  traditional 
distortion  of  prophecy  as  makes  their  own  sacred  writings  a  ground  of 
cruel  prejudice  against  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  fidelity  of  this  re- 
markable race  to  the  oracles  of  their  fathers  a  handle  for  social  obloquy, 
the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer,  if  we  laid 
aside  weapons,  the  use  of  which  brings  shame.  Israel  would  be  ac- 
knowledged, as  in  some  sense  still  a  Messiah,  having  borne  centuries  of 
reproach  through  the  sin  of  the  nations ;  but  the  Saviour  Who  ful- 
filled in  His  own  person  the  highest  aspiration  of  Hebrew  seers  and  of 
mankind,  thereby  lifting  the  ancient  words,  so  to  speak,  into  a  new  and 
higher  power,  would  be  recognized  as  having  eminently  the  unction  of 
a  prophet  whose  words  die  not,  of  a  priest  in  a  temple  not  made  with 
hands,  and  of  a  king  in  the  reidm  of  thought,  delivering  his  people  from 
a  bondage  of  moral  evil,  worse  than  Egypt  or  Babylon.  If  already  the 
vast  majority  of  the  prophecies  are  acknowledged  by  our  best  authorities 
to  require  some  such  rendering,  in  order  to  Christianize  them,  and  if 
this  acknowledgment  has  become  uniformly  stronger  in  proportion  as 
learning  was  unfettered,  the  force  of  analogy  leads  us  to  anticipate  that 
our  Isaiah  too  must  require  a  similar  interpretation.  No  new  principle 
is  thrust  upon  the  Christian  world,  by  our  historical  understanding  of 
this  famous  chapter ;  but  a  case  which  had  been  thought  exceptional, 
is  shown  to  harmonize  with  a  general  principle." — Pp.  68 — 75. 

This  extract^  somewhat  a  long  one  perhaps^  could  not  be  abridged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  author's  view  of 
prophecy.  We  shall,  however,  before  parting  with  him,  give  an- 
other short  passage,  to  show  in  what  way  Abraham  was  justified 
by  faith.  His  faith  apparently  was  evidenced  not  by  his  readiness 
to  slay,  but  by  his  enlightened  repugnance  to  such  a  sacrifice. 
Certainly  we  had  better  bum  our  Bibles  than  pervert  them  with 
such  interpretations  as  these : — 

^*  When  the  fierce  ritual  of  Syria,  with  the  awe  of  a  Divine  voice,  bade 
Abraham  slay  his  son,  he  did  not  reflect  that  he  had  no  perfect  theory 
of  the  absolute  to  justify  him  in  departing  from  traditional  revelation. 
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but  trusted  that  the  Father,  Whose  voice  from  heaven  he  heard  at 
hmrt,  was  better  pleased  with  mercy  than  with  sacrifice ;  and  this  trust 
was  his  righteoQsness." — P.  61. 

From  Mr.  Baden  Powell  we  shall  give  but  one  extract  to  exem- 
plify the  amount  of  approach  to  impersonal  theism  which  he  con- 
templates in  argument  with  sceptics.  It  is  in  fact  an  abandonment 
of  natural  religion.  Some  of  the  attributes  of  God  may  be  known 
to  us  more  fully  by  Revelation^  but  we  are  to  take  that  light  with 
ns^  and  it  will  help  us  in  our  natural  perceptions  and  reasonings 
about  6oD.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following^  coming  from  a  cler- 
g3rinan  of  the  Church,  really  does  make  one's  blood  run  cold^ 
written  as  it  is  with  a  view  of  disparaging  what  others  have  said 
on  behalf  of  Christian  evidences. 


'^  It  was  formerly  argued  that  every  Theist  must  admit  the  credibility 
of  miracles ;  but  this,  it  is  now  seen,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  his  Theism,  which  ma^  vary  through  many  shades  of  opinion. 
It  depends,  in  fact,  on  the  precise  view  taken  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
such,  of  course,  as  is  attainable  prior  to  our  admission  of  revelation,  or 
we  fall  into  an  argument  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  older  writers  on 
natural  theolo^,  indeed,  have  professed  to  deduce  very  exact  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  I)ivine  perfections,  especially  Omnipotence ;  conclusions 
which,  according  to  the  physical  argument  already  referred  to,  appear 
carried  beyond  those  limits  to  which  reason  or  science  are  competent  to 
lead  us ;  while,  in  fact,  all  our  higher  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the 
Divine  perfections  are  really  derived  from  that  very  revelation,  whose 
evidence  is  the  point  in  question.  The  Divine  Omnipotence  is  entirely 
an  inference  from  the  language  of  the  Bible,  adopted  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  belief  in  revelation.  That '  with  God  nothing  is  impossible,* 
is  the  very  declaration  of  Scripture ;  yet  on  this,  the  whole  belief  in 
miracles  is  built,  and  thus,  with  the  many,  that  belief  is  wholly  the 
result,  not  the  antecedent  of  faith. 

"  But  were  these  views  of  the  Divine  attributes,  on  the  other  hand, 
ever  so  well  established,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Theistic  argu- 
ment requires  to  be  apptied  with  much  caution ;  since  most  of  those, 
who  have  adopted  such  theories  of  the  Divine  perfections,  on  abstract 
grounds,  have  made  them  the  basis  of  a  preciselv  opposite  belief,  reject- 
ing miracles  altogether ;  on  the  plea  that  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections must  directly  discredit  the  notion  of  occasional  interposition ; 
that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  idea  of  Infinite  power  and  wisdom,  to  sup- 
pose an  order  of  things  so  imperfectly  established  that  it  must  be  oc- 
casionally interrupted  and  violated  when  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled,  as  the  emergency  of  a  revelation  was  imagined  to  do.  But 
all  such  Theistic  reasonings  are  but  one-sided,  and  if  pushed  fbrther 
must  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  active  operation  of  the  Deity  whatever ;  as 
inconsistent  with  unchangeable,  infinite  perfection.  Such  are  the 
arguments  of  Theodore  Parker,  who  denies  miracles  because  *  every- 
where I  find  law  the  constant  mode  of  operation  of  an  infinite  God,' 
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or  tbat  of  Wegscheider,  that  the  betief  in  miracles  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  an  eternal  (jod  consistent  with  Himself,  &c." — 
Pp.  113,  114. 

We  scarcely  understand  from  his  essay  whether  Mr.  Baden 
Powell  does  believe,  except  by  some  ideological  interpretation  of 
the  words^  in  God  the  Fatheb  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Mr.  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species'*  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  as  a  great  step  towards  simplifying  God's  work  of  crea- 
tion. The  following  paragraph  seems  aimed  at  the  idea  of  creation 
altogether.  We  cannot  conceive  why  the  accurate  statement  of 
Owen  should  have  had  so  foolish  a  corollary  appended  to  it.  If  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  production,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  a 
thing  must  be  produced  in  one  of  two  ways?  The  statements 
contradict  one  another.  In  fact^  before  we  speak  so  glibly  about 
natural  causes^  we  should  attain  to  some  knowledge  of  causation. 
Until  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Powell  can  tell  us  what  causation  is,  they 
will  add  little  to  the  philosophy  of  creation^  by  all  their  fuss  about 
self-evolving  powers.    Who  gave  the  powers  f 

^  Yet  it  is  now  acknowledged  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  name  of 
Owen,  that  *  creation '  is  onlv  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the 
mode  of  production ;  and  it  has  been  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
argument  of  another  reasoner  that  new  species  must  have  originated 
either  out  of  their  inorganic  elements,  or  out  of  previously  organised 
forms;  either  development  or  spontaneous  generation  must  be  true: 
while  a  work  has  now  appeared  by  a  naturalist  of  the  most  acknow- 
ledged authority,  Mr.  Darwin's  masterly  volume  on  '  The  Origin  of 
Species  by  the  law  of  natural  selection,' — which  now  substantiates  on 
undeniable  grounds  the  very  principle  so  long  denounced  by  the  first 
naturalists, — the  origination  of  new  species  by  natural  causes :  a  work 
which  must  soon  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving  powers  of  nature." — P.  139. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Essay  on  the  National  Church  lays  aside  the  idea 
of  Christianity  altogether  from  the  Church  which  perhaps  may 
seem  a  trifle  now  that  we  have  seen  the  interference  of  God  elinu- 
nated,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  from  Scripture,  and  even  from  the  order 
of  nature.  '^  Heathendom  had  its  national  Churches."  The 
author  seems  to  have  a  special  repugnance  to  S.  John^  whose  claim 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  Love  is  found  to  be  invalidated  by  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  unchristian  world  lying  in  wickedness.  Certainly 
one  could  scarcely  fancy  that  the  Apostle  and  the  Essayist  belonged 
to  one  form  of  religion.  Discrepancy  of  religious  views  is  however 
no  novelty.     Let  Mr.  Wilson  speak. 

*'  Even  within  the  compass  of  our  New  Testament  there  is  to  be  found 
already  a  wonderful  contrast  between  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  such 
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a  discourse  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There  is  not  wanting,  in* 
deed,  to  this  Epistle  an  earnest  moral  appeal,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  illustratiTe,  argumentatiTe,  and  controversial.  Our  Lord's  dis- 
courses have  almost  all  of  them  a  direct  moral  bearing.  This  character 
of  His  words  is  certainly  more  obvious  in  the  three  first  Gbspelsthan  in 
the  fourth ;  and  the  remarkable  unison  of  those  Gospels,  when  they 
recite  the  Lord's  words,  notwithstanding  their  discrepancies  in  some 
matters  offset,  compel  us  to  think,  that  they  embody  more  exact  tradi- 
tions of  what  He  actually  said  than  the  fourth  does. 

"  As  monuments  or  witnesses,  discrepant  in  a  certain  decree  as  to 
other  particulars,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  three  Synoptics  to  the 
Lord's  own  words  is  the  most  precious  element  in  the  Christian  re- 
cords. We  are  thereby  placed  at  the  very  root  of  the  Gospel  tradition. 
And  these  words  of  the  Lord,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Epistle  of 
S.  James»  and  with  the  first,  or  genuine.  Epistle  of  S.  Peter,  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  general  character  of  His  teaching  having  been 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  perhaps  call  moral.  But  to 
represent  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  a  moral  Spirit  is  not  merely  to  pro- 
claim Him  as  a  Lawgiver,  enacting  the  observance  of  a  set  of  precepts, 
but  as  fulfilled  with  a  Spirit  given  to  Him  '  without  measure,'  of  which, 
indeed,  all  men  are  partakers  who  have  a  sense  of  what  they  '  ought'  to 
be  and  do;  yet  flowing  over  from  Him,  especially  on  those  who  per- 
ceive in  His  words,  and  in  His  life,  principles  of  ever-widening  applica- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  existence ;  who  learn  from  Him 
to  penetrate  to  the  root  of  their  conscience,  and  to  recognise  themselves 
as  being  active  elements  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe." — Pp.  161, 
162. 

Mr.  Wilson  apparently  delights  in  finding  Scripture  full  of 
difficulties.  One  which  we  scarcely  like  to  quote  he  mentions  a 
second  time,  apparently  for  the  mere  sake  of  starting  difficulties,  for 
*'  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah,^^  says  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  probably  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
attach  much  importance  to  that  "  Paulo- Johannean ''  document. 

"  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  defect  of  our  understandings,  that  we 
should  be  unable  altogether  to  reconcile  the  aspects  of  the  Saviour  as 
presented  to  us  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  and  in  the  writings  of  S.  Paul 
and  S.  John.  At  any  rate,  there  were  current  in  the  primitive  Church 
very  distinct  Christologies.  But  neither  to  any  defect  in  our  capacities, 
nor  to  any  reasonable  presumption  of  a  hidden  wise  design,  nor  to  any 
partial  spiritual  endowment  in  the  narrators,  can  we  attribute  the  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility,  of  reconciling  the  genealogies  of  S.  Matthew  and  S. 
Luke,  or  the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Week,  or  the  accounts  of  the 
Resurrection ;  nor  to  any  mystery  in  the  subject-matter  can  be  referred 
the  uncertainty  in  which  the  New  Testament  writings  leave  us,  as  to 
the  descent  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  whether  by  His 
mother  He  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 

"  As  far  as  opihion  privately  entertained  is  concerned,  the  liberty  of 
the  English  clergyman  appears  already  to  be  complete.  For  no  ecclesi- 
astical person  can  be  obliged  to  answer  interrogations  as  to  his  opinions 
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nor  be  troubled  for  that  which  he  has  not  actaallj  expressed,  nor  be 
made  responsible  for  inferences  which  other  people  may  draw  from  his 
npressions."— Pp.  179,  180. 

The  manner  in  which  this  liberty  consists  with  the  Articles  is 
thus  stated : 

*'  The  Church  to  whioh  we  belong  does  not  put  that  stumbling-block 
before  the  feet  of  her  members ;  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  place  it 
there  for  themselves — authors  of  their  own  offence.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Vlth  Article  one  may  accept  literally  or  allegorically,  or  as  parable, 
or  poetry,  or  legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent  tempter,  of  an  ass  speaking 
with  man's  voice,  of  an  arresting  of  the  earth's  motion,  of  a  reversal  ^ 
its  motion,  of  waters  standing  in  a  solid  heap,  of  witches,  and  a  variety 
of  apparitions.  So,  under  the  terms  of  the  Vlth  Article,  every  one  is 
free  m  judgment  as  to  the  primeval  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
universality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  corporeal 
taking  up  of  Elijah  into  Heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  mtraculoas 
particulars  of  many  events.  So  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  scTeral 
books  received  as  canonical  are  not  determined  by  any  authority,  nor 
their  relative  value  and  importance 

"  There  is  no  book  indeed,  or  collection  of  books,  so  rich  in  words 
which  address  themselves  intelligibly  to  the  unlearned  and  learned 
alike.  But  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  ought  to  lead  the  less  educated 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  words  which  it  contains, 
between  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and  error  which  form  a 
partial  crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright  centre  of  spiritual  truth  within/' — 
P.  177. 

We  are  told  indeed  that  the  national  Church  is  not  to  be  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  speculation  at  all.  Let  the  following 
extracts  develope  the  doctrine. 

<'  It  may  be  easy  to  urge  invidiously,  with  respect  to  the  impediments 
now  existing  to  undertaking  office  in  the  national  Church,  that  there 
are  other  sects,  which  persons  dissatisfied  with  her  formularies  may 
join,  and  where  they  may  find  scope  for  their  activity  with  little  in- 
tellectual bondage.  Nothing  can  be  said  here,  whether  or  not  there 
might  be  elsewhere  bondage  at  least  as  galling,  of  a  similar  or  another 
kind.  But  the  service  of  the  national  Church  may  well  be  regarded  in 
a  different  light  from  the  service  of  a  sect.  It  is  as  properly  an  organ 
of  the  national  life  as  a  magistracy,  or  a  legislative  estate.  To  set 
barriers  before  the  entrance  upon  its  functions,  by  limitations  not  abso* 
lutely  required  by  public  policy,  is  to  infringe  upon  the  birthright  of 
the  citizens.  And  to  lay  aown  as  an  alternative  to  striring  for  more 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression  within  the  Church  of  the  nation,  that 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  may  sever  themselves  and  join  a  sect,  would 
be  paralleled  by  declaring  to  political  reformers,  that  they  are  welcome 
to  expatriate  themselves,  if  they  desire  any  change  in  the  existing  forms 
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of  the  constitutioo.    The  suggestion  of  the  dtemative  is  an  insult ;  if 
it  could  be  enforced  it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong 

"  It  is  a  great  misrepresentation  to  exhibit  the  State  as  allying  itself 
with  one  out  of  many  sects — a  misrepresentation,  the  blame  of  which 
does  not  rest  wholly  with  political  persons,  nor  with  the  partisans  of 
sects  adverse  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  unduly  preferred.  It 
cannot  concern  a  State  to  develope  as  part  of  its  own  organization  a 
machinery  or  system  of  relations  founded  on  the  possession  of  specu* 
lative  truth.  Speculative  doctrines  should  be  left  to  philosophical 
schools.  A  national  Church  must  be  concerned  with  the  ethical  de- 
velopment of  its  members.  And  the  wrong  of  supposing  it  to  be  other- 
wise, is  participated  by  those  of  the  clericalty  who  consider  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  be  founded,  as  a  society,  on  the  possession  of  an  abstract- 
edly true  and  supernaturally  communicated  speculation  concerning  God, 
rather  than  upon  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  life  in  man.  .  .  . 

"  The  question  seems  to  narrow  itself  to  this — How  can  those  who 
differ  from  each  other  intellectually  in  such  variety  of  degrees  as  our 
more  educated  and  our  less  educated  classes,  be  comprised  under  the 
same  formularies  of  one  national  Church — be  supposed  to  follow  them, 
assent  to  them,  appropriate  them,  in  one  spirit  ?  If  such  formularies 
embodied  only  an  ethical  result  addressed  to  the  individual  and  to 
society,  the  speculative  difficulty  would  not  arise.  But  as  they  present  a 
fair  and  substantial  representation  of  the  Biblical  records,  incorporating 
their  letter  and  pre-supposing  their  historical  element,  precisely  the 
same  problem  is  presented  to  us  intellectually,  as  English  Churchmen 
or  as  Biblical  Christians. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  be  contradicted,  that  when  Church  formularies 
adopt  the  words  of  Scripture,  these  must  have  the  same  meaning,  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  questions,  in  the  formularies,  as  in  the  Scripture. 
And  we  may  go  somewhat  farther  and  say,  that  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Bible,  when  referred  to  or  pre- supposed  in  the  formularies,  have 
the  same  value  in  them  which  they  have  in  their  original  seat ;  and 
this  value  may  consist,  rather  in  their  significance,  in  the  ideas  which 
they  awaken,  than  in  the  scenes  themselves  which  they  depict.  And 
as  Churchmen,  or  as  Christians,  we  may  vary  as  to  their  value  in  par- 
ticukrs — that  is,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  verbal  accuracy  of  a  history, 
or  of  its  spiritual  significance,  without  breaking  with  our  communion, 
or  denying  our  sacred  name.  These  varieties  will  be  determined  partly 
by  the  peculiarities  of  men's  mental  constitution,  partly  by  the  nature 
of  their  education,  circumstances,  and  special  studies.  And  neither 
should  the  idealist  condemn  the  literalist,  nor  the  literalist  assume  the 
right  of  excommunicating  the  idealist.  They  are  really  fed  with  the 
same  truths ;  the  literalist  unconsciously,  the  idealist  with  reflection. 
Neither  can  justly  say  of  the  other  that  he  undervalues  the  Sacred 
Writings,  or  that  he  holds  them  as  inspired  less  properly  than  himself. 

"  The  application  of  ideology  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  may  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  to  an  excess — may  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  leave  in 
the  sacred  records  no  historical  residue  whatever.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  the  excess  of  a  dull  and  unpainstaking  acquiescence,  satisfied 
with  accepting  in  an  unquestioning  spirit,  and  as  if  they  were  literally- 
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facts,  all  particulars  of  a  wonderful  history,  because  in  some  sense  it  is 
from  God.  Between  these  extremes  lie  infinite  degrees  of  rational  and 
irrational  interpretation. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ideal  method  is  applicable  in  two  ways ; 
both  to  giving  account  of  the  origin  of  parts  of  Scripture,  and  also  in 
explanation  of  Scripture.  It  is  thus  either  critical  or  exegetical.  An 
example  of  the  critical  ideology  carried  to  excess  is  that  of  Strauss, 
which  resolves  into  an  ideal  the  whole  of  the  historical  and  doctrinid 
person  of  Jesus  ;  so  again,  much  of  the  allegorizing  of  Philo  and 
Origen  is  an  exegetical  ideology,  exaggerated  and  wild.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  because  Strauss  has  substituted  a  mere  shadow  for  the 
Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  and  has  frequently  descended  to  a  minute 
captiousness  in  details,  that  there  are  not  traits  in  the  scriptural  person 
of  Jesus,  which  are  better  explained  by  referring  them  to  an  ideal  than 
an  histori(^al  origin :  and  without  falling  into  fanciful  exegetics,  there 
are  parts  of  Scripture  more  usefully  interpreted  ideologically  than  in 
any  other  manner — as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus  by  Satan,  and  accounts  of  demoniacal  possessions.  And  liberty 
must  be  left  to  all  as  to  the  extent  in  which  they  apply  the  principle, 
for  there  is  no  authority,  through  the  expressed  determination  of  the 
Church,  nor  of  any  other  kind,  which  can  define  the  limits  within  which 
it  may  be  reasonably  exercised." — Pp.  190—201. 

Buddhism  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  the  essay.  It  seems 
more  nearly  than  any  other  known  religion  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  our  writers.  It  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  the  Christian  reve- 
lation^ but  apparently  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste  whether  or  no 
we  should  not  call  it  '^  the  Gospel  of  India/'  (p.  156^)  as  that  of 
Jesus  is  the  Gospel  of  the  nearer  East.  The  Christian  Church 
apparently  cannot  look  with  any  confidence  upon  a  future  world. 
The  following  extract, — the  last  page  of  the  Essay — seems  to  indi- 
cate something  like  future  births^  after  the  Indian  fashion,  for 
the  expression  "  rudimentary  spirits,^'  and  the  hint  of  "  repose '' 
for  the  blest  savour  of  the  same  philosophy. 

**  The  Christian  Church  can  only  tend  on  those  who  are  committed 
to  its  care,  to  the  verge  of  that  abyss  which  parts  this  world  from  the 
world  unseen.  Some  few  of  those  fostered  by  her  are  now  ripe  for  en- 
tering on  a  higher  career ;  the  many  are  but  rudimentary  spirits — ger- 
minal souls.  What  shall  become  of  them  ?  If  we  look  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  regard  the  neutral  character  of  the  multitude,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  apply  to  them  either  the  promises  or  the  denunciations  of  reve- 
lation. So,  the  wise  heathens  could  anticipate  a  reunion  with  the  great 
and  good  of  all  ages ;  they  could  represent  to  themselves,  at  least  in  a 
figurative  manner,  the  punishment  and  the  purgatory  of  the  wicked ; 
but  they  would  not  expect  the  reappearance  in  another  world,  for  any 
purpose,  of  a  Thersites  or  an  Hyperbolos — social  and  poetical  jus- 
tice had  been  sufficiently  done  upon  them And  when  the  Christian 

Church,  in  all  its  branches,  shall  have  filled  its  sublunary  office,  and  its 
Founder  shall  have  surrendered  His  kingdom  to  the  Great  Father — 
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«U,  both  great  and  small,  sbaU  find  a  reiiige  in  the  bosom  of  the  Uni- 
Tersal  Parent  to  repose,  or  be  quickened  into  higher  life,  in  the  ages  to 
come,  according  to  His  Will." 

We  shall  pass  over  the  next  two  articles,  in  order  to  give  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Jowett.  The  pious  tone  which  distinguishes  his 
scepticism  from  that  of  his  fellow-writers  must  not  blind  us  to  its 
evil.  The  radical  fault  of  his  apprehension  of  Christianity  consists 
in  his  ignoring  the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart  against  God.  He 
imagines  that  by  getting  rid  of  the  Christianity  of  the  past,  we 
may  find  in  the  Bible  such  a  Christianity  as  will  suit  mankind  at 
large,  and  lay  hold  of  the  national  mind.  We  may  certainly  invent 
each  a  religion,  and  bring  it  into  the  Bible,  for  the  former  essays 
have  tanght  us  that  we  may  make  the  Bible  just  what  we  like,  but 
if  it  is  such  a  religion  as  to  please  men,  its  preachers  cannot  be 
the  servants  of  Chbist.  The  following  paragraph  will  show  in 
what  manner  he  regards  the  possible  future. 

"  It  is  a  grave  consideration  whether  we  ourselves  may  not  be  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  same  religious  dissolution,  which  seems  to  have  gone 
farther  in  Italy  and  France.  The  reason  for  thinking  so  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  external  circumstances  of  our  own  or  any  other  reli- 
gious communion,  but  in  the  progress  of  ideas  with  which  Christian 
teachers  seem  to  be  ill  at  ease.  Time  was  when  the  Gospel  was  before 
the  age ;  when  it  breathed  a  new  life  into  a  decaying  world — when  the 
difficulties  of  Christianity  were  difficulties  of  the  heart  only,  and  the 
highest  minds  found  in  its  truths  not  only  the  rule  of  their  lives,  but  a 
well-spring  of  intellectual  delight.  Is  it  to  be  held  a  thing  impossible 
that  the  Christian  religion,  instead  of  shrinking  into  itself,  may  again 
embrace  the  thoughts  of  men  upon  the  earth  ?  Or  is  it  true  that  since 
the  Reformation  '  all  intellect  has  gone  the  other  way  V  and  that  in 
Protestant  countries  reconciliation  is  as  hopeless  as  Protestants  com- 
monly believe  to  be  the  case  in  Catholic. 

^  Those  who  hold  the  possibility  of  such  a  reconcilement  oir  restoration 
of  belief,  are  anxious  to  disengage  Christianity  from  all  suspicion  of  dis- 
guise or  unfairness.  They  wish  to  preserve  the  historical  use  of  Scrip- 
tur&^as  the  continuous  witness  in  all  ages  of  the  higher  things  in  the 
heart  of  man,  as  the  inspired  source  of  truth  and  the  way  to  the  better 
life.  They  are  willing  to  take  away  some  of  the  external  supports,  be- 
cause they  are  not  needed  and  do  harm ;  also  because  they  interfere 
with  the  meaning.  They  have  a  faith,  not  that  after  a  period  of  tran- 
sition all  things  will  remain  just  as  they  were  before,  but  that  they  will 
all  come  round  again  to  the  use  of  man  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  When 
interpreted  like  any  other  book,  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
same  canons  of  criticism,  the  Bible  will  still  remain  unlike  any  other  book; 
its  beauty  will  be  freshly  seen,  as  of  a  picture  which  is  restored  after 
many  ages  to  its  original  state ;  it  will  create  a  new  interest,  and  make 
for  itself  a  new  kind  of  authority  by  the  life  which  is  in  it.  It  will  be 
a  spirit  and  not  a  letter ;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  having  an  influence 
like  that  of  the  spoken  word,  or  the  book  newly  found.    The  purer  the 
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light  in  the  human  heart,  the  more  it  will  have  the  expression  of  itself 
in  the  mind  of  Christ  ;  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  man,  the  truer  will  he  the  insight  gained  into  the  '  increasing  pur- 
pose '  of  revelation.  In  which  also  the  individual  soul  has  a  practical 
part,  finding  a  sympathy  with  its  own  imperfect  feelings,  in  the  broken 
utterance  of  the  Psalmist  or  the  Prophet  as  well  as  in  the  falness  of 
Christ.  The  harmony  between  Scripture  and  the  life  of  man,  in  all 
its  stages,  may  be  far  greater  than  appears  at  present.  No  one  can 
form  any  notion  from  what  we  see  around  us,  of  the  power  which  Chris- 
tianity might  have  if  it  were  at  one  with  the  conscience  of  man,  and 
not  at  variance  with  his  intellectual  convictions.  There,  a  world  weary 
of  the  beat  and  dust  of  controversy — of  speculations  about  God  and 
man — weary  too  of  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  would  return  home 
and  find  rest."— Pp.  374—6. 

Unhappily  we  dare  not  look  for  the  season  of  rest  until  we  have 
reached  our  "  home.''  While  we  are  in  vid  we  must  be  content  to 
struggle  with  the  storm.  If  our  future  home  were  doubtful,  life 
would  indeed  be  miserable,  but  it  were  more  sad  to  lull  the  world 
in  a  deceitful  peace,  to  leave  them  as  one  becalmed  at  sea,  and  far 
from  shore,  when  that  calm  must  be  broken  by  a  more  terrible  storm 
than  troubles  us  now.  The  heart  cannot  find  a  strength  to  per- 
severe in  its  own  instincts,  nor  a  way  of  life  in  its  own  perceptions. 
It  must  learn  to  lean  upon  the  love  of  One  that  is  mighty,  and  in 
union  with  Him  to  find  the  way  of  escape.  It  may  do  very  well  for 
students  to  write  about  ethical  developments  of  national  life*  No 
one  who  knows  the  masses  of  the  people,  will  believe  that  they  can 
thus  be  roused  to  spiritual  purposes.  A  voice  must  speak  to  them 
which  can  give  life  to  the  dead,  and  if  that  voice  be  sUent,  the 
theories  of  man  will  be  vain.  Let  us  meanwhile  remember  that  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Church  to  bear  the  message  of  her  Lord  which 
shall  be  filled  with  the  power  of  that  voice  as  far  as  He  Himself 
pleases.  In  His  Name  she  must  speak  to  the  people,  and  say. 
Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

We  must  most  afiectionately  warn  all  young  and  earned  minds 
against  the  delusions  of  such  vain  philosophy  as  this  volume  of 
Essays  enforces.  The  talk  of  freedom  is  an  empty  boast.  To 
emancipate  oneself  from  Christ  is  to  become  the  servant  of  Satan. 
The  highest  enthusiasm  and  the  truest  freedom  is  to  bring  every 
thought  into  subjection  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
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lif^t  Ppobkms.    Essays :   Moral,    S^cialj    amd   Psyeioloffkal 
Loodoo  :  BeU  wd  DaUy. 

TiMBS  of  great  politaeal  excitoineiit»  or  oommercial  enterpruie,  tve 
not  usnally  considered  as  favourable  to  tke developementof  spiritual 
life.  The  distraction  of  mind  conaequent  on  an  unsettled  state 
of  things,  seems  hardly  oompatiUe  with  that  religioQ  which  bids 
us  Intake  no  thought  (i.e.  Anxious  coiscern,  as  D^ean  Trench  ex^ 
plains  the  word,  according  to  the  meaning  it  hope  in  the  sixteenth 
century)  for  the  morrow  i"  but  yet  it  is  true  that  such  limes  ha^e 
generally  produced  m^n  oi  great  learning,  as  well  as  of  great 
sanctity.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  thsee  cen- 
turies, we  need  only  name  our  own  seventeenUi  century,  as  pro- 
ducing a  school  of  most  learned  divines ;  Whose  learning  and  piety 
were  nuraed  amid  bloodshed  and  persecution. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  extremes  on  one  side  provoke  extremes 
(HI  the  other :  great  wickedness  causes  a  reaction  to  great  holiness; 
tile  exottement  in  temporal  affairs  compels  to  seek  rest  in  dcFO- 
tion :  it  is  the  dead  level  of  worldliness,  that  is  so  dangWNi^  sp 
fatal  to  spiritual  life ;  the  blind  contentedness  witii  a  low  tone  of 
religion,  that  is  ihe  hardest  to  rouse.  But  get  up  a  real  tangible 
opposition,  show  an  actual  moving  enemy,  and  the  dormant  ener- 
gies are  eaUed  into  play ;  and  there  is  immediately  displayed  a 
progression  by  antagoiiism.  We  shall  generally  find,  too,  that 
it  IS  in  exciting  and  troublous  times  that  books  of  devotion  are 
most  used,  and  daily  services,  and  frequent  celebrations  are  best 
attended.  The  &et  is  thaJt  die  soul  of  a  really  religious  person 
desires  aomething  whkh  the  world  cannot  give,  to  which  even  the 
social  intercourse  of  family  life,  much  less  mere  amusement,  fails 
to  yield  satisfisction  or  repose.  The  mind,  immersed  in  businessi 
employed  in  various  schemes  for  the  lu!ger  part  of  the  day,-— 
bunness  pei^tly  honest,  schemes  perfectly  legitimate^ — -desires 
some  quiet  moments  for  reflection,  and  devotion.  N^^,  we  believe 
that  in  this  speculatii^  wwld,  amid  all  these  risks  and  ventures 
which  perhaps  most  be  entered  into  to  make  business  prosperous 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  age,  it  is  only  a  very  etrong  nelij^us 
spirit,  a  practical  exercise  of  religion,  that  ean  make  anyone  judge 
accurately  between  legitioEutte  usid  reckless  cooimercial  speculaiticHk 
Not  only  is  there  the  temptation  to  make  large  gains  at  a  stroke^ 
there  is  also  the  fatal  influence  of  exam,ple,  when  commercial  mo- 
ratity  is  low,  as  it  is  at  tMs  present  day.  •  We  know  how  difficutt 
it  is  to  stand  out  ligainst  this  tem^tion,  not  only  from  ithe  hn» 
ti  sympathy,  but  becauae  it  seems  to  rhe  aettiQg  ourselv^  «p^  9X^ 
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condemning  others  :  a  self-righteous  Pharisee  can  do  this ;  but  a 
humble-minded  honest  publican  shrinks  from  it. 

We  have  more  than  once  been  surprised  at  finding  deeply  devo- 
tional books^  books  apparently  written  by  and  for  persons  who  had 
to  a  great  measure  retired  from  the  world,  read  and  prized  by 
some  who  were  to  all  outward  appearance  absorbed  in  worldly 
pursuit  and  business.  At  first  sight  we  should  have  judged  them 
to  be  utterly  unsuited,  not  to  say  incomprehensible,  to  such  a  class 
of  persons :  further  reflection,  however,  qualified  this  opinion : 
they  were  entirely  suited,  because  the  mind  needed  something 
totally  difierent  to  the  worldly  pursuits  it  was  necessarily  engaged 
in ;  and  as  the  draught  could  only  be  small,  it  was  all  the  more 
needful  that  it  should  be  strong  and  rich  to  recruit  the  exhausted 
spiritual  strength.  Two  classes  of  books  are  needed  for  minds  of 
this  kind  :  the  one  devotional,  the  other  introspective.  The  latter 
class  of  books  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is  generally  considered 
for  the  persons  we  are  speaking  of.  From  the  danger  we  are  all 
in  of  taking  our  moral  standard  from  the  tone  of  the  common  mo- 
rality of  society,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  higher  standard  of  the 
law  of  Chbist.  We  are  every  now  and  then  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  the  difi^erence  of  these  two  standards  by  some  tremendous  com- 
mercial failure ;  in  which  we  see  that  speculation  has  been  carried  so 
far  into  the  region  of  uncertainty  and  risk,  that  trust  and  confidence 
has  been  abused,  and  the  ruin  of  one  man  has  involved  in  it  that 
0^  hundreds,  who  trusted  in  him.  Now  we  only  see  this  by  reason 
of  the  failwre  of  the  speculation,  not  from  the  speculation  itself: 
had  that  proved  successful  instead  of  disastrous,  many  would  not 
have  seen  the  immorality  at  all.  Books  then  which  search  into  the 
motives  of  actions,  expose  the  common  fallacies  of  argument  which 
pass  current  and  by  which  men  deceive  themselves,  which  point 
out  the  real  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  show  how  these  are 
evaded  or  overlooked  in  everyday  business,  are  of  very  substantial 
value,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  practical  illustrations  of  everyday 
life,  and  warn  men  imperceptibly  of  unseen  danger.  When  mo- 
tives are  analysed,  sophistries  exposed,  the  false  reasonings  of  the 
intellect  confuted,  the  inner  workings  of  the  soul  laid  bare,  self- 
reflection  is  promoted,  reason  and  conscience  are  restored  to  their 
balance,  and  righteoiisness  and  truth  are  set  up  again  as  supreme. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  frame  general  rules,  and  lay  down  great 
principles,  for  the  guidance  of  life ;  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  apply 
them.  There  is  ever  a  debateable  land  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, between  justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  in  which 
great  principles  and  general  rules  seem  to  blend  into  their  oppo- 
sites  and  become  confounded.  Anyone  can  distinguish  midday 
from  midnight,  but  who  will  venture  to  state  the  exact  moment 
when  day  begins  and  night  ceases  ?  Anyone  will  be  able  to  con- 
demn revenge  as  unchristian,  but  two  interested  parties  will  have 
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totally  different  views  on  a  practical  point  in  which  a  wronged 
person  seeks  jastice,  whether  he  seeks  for  mere  jnst  redress^  or 
whether  he  carries  the  principles  of  justice  into  the  region  of  re- 
venge. It  is  here^  as  Butler  so  well  points  out,  that  the  great 
moral  trial  lies,  it  is  here  that  we  all  need  the  guidance  of  other 
minds  than  our  own ; — ^the  phases  are  so  various,  the  conflicting 
accidents  so  perplexing.  A  man  must  be  a  very  experienced  di- 
rector, who  is  always  ready  to  give  sound  advice — ^in  the  absence 
of  such  a  director  a  very  useful  place  is  filled  up  bv  such  books  as 
we  have  mentioned  above.  One  such  book  well  written,  well 
studied,  and  still  more,  well  thought  over,  will  do  very  much  to 
guide  the  conduct :  yet  all  this  is  vain  without  self-examination, 
and  self-application ;  anyone  with  a  conscience  of  ordinary  rectitude 
will  judge  correctly  of  another's  acts;  while  he  will  go  most  woe- 
fully astray  in  his  own :  it  is  one  of  the  last  powers  that  the  soul 
gains  to  view  itself  from  a  point  outside  itself — 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  Giftie  gie  ns 
To  see  ourseb  as  ither  see  us." 

For  these  reasons  we  rejoice  to  see  such  a  book  as  '  Life's  Pro- 
blems.' Though  not  endorsing  all  that  the  writer  says,  we  find 
much  in  it  that  is  excellent ;  it  is  a  book  that  can  be  taken  up  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  part,  and  read  for  an  hour,  or  for  a  few 
minutes^  and  something  gained  from  the  perusal.  Thus,  in  a 
chapter  on  "  Infiuence  of  religious  sentiment  on  .Conduct,"  we  read : 

'*  Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  susceptibility  to  evil  impulses,  and 
the  capability  of  giving  effect  to  such  suggestions,  and  influences  are, 
in  a  life  of  trial  and  progressive  existence,  inseparable  conditions  of 
yirtue,  and  of  the  development  of  man's  highest  powers  ?  It  is  accord- 
ingly in  perfect  harmony  with  these  premises,  and  with  such  condition 
of  being,  that  there  should  be  no  faith  attainable  by  man,  which  can 
withdraw  him  from  the  chance  of  the  risk  of  subjection  to  other  and 
antagonistic  influences  : — no  faith  that  can  release  him  from  the  obli- 
gation of  perpetual  watchfulness  and  anxious  effort  to  guard  against  a 
fall.  Influences  have  too  surely  and  too  sadly  prevailed  in  a  thousand 
instances  despite  continued  effort — sometimes  plunging  into  darkest 
night  the  soul  most  open  to  impression  of  light  and  truth — for  us  to 
doubt  the  fact  that  to  such  danger  all  are  exposed.  Both  sacred  and 
profane  history  furnish  startling  examples ;  but  it  is  sufliciently  brought 
home  to  us  by  daily  observation  among  living  men  and  women,  lliis 
fact  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  admirably  touched  upon  in  the 
following  passage  by  a  popular  writer  of  the  present  day : 

" '  The  history  of  David  leaves  one  impression  on  the  mind,  deeply 
and  plainly,  and  that  is,  that  moral  principle  does  not  always  corres- 
pond to  devotional  sensibility.  It  may  be  found  in  many  persons  who 
are  weak  in  right  principles,  and  unstable  in  right  purposes.  How 
fervently  could  David  pray,  and  how  feebly  did  David  practise  I  What 
more  excellent  than  his  sentiments,  or  more  condemnable  than  his  pas- 
sions !    How  sublimely  could  his  spirits  mount  to  Heaven,  but  how 
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tmihly  eodd  he  wrong  Ins  neighbour !  Struige  indeed  are  the  ineoiK 
flktencies  of  oar  nature ;  ana  part  of  man'a  IHe  will  seem  often  the 

direct  reverse  of  another.    Yet  David  was  not  reallj  insincere 

Hence  the  merely  devotional  man  is  not  necessarily  a  virtuous  man,  nor 
a  benevolent  man«  He  may  fail  in  rectitude,  or  he  may  fail  in  hu- 
manity.' "—Pp.  240,  241. 

Again: 

"The  religion  which  hallows  all  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  efforts  has  no  existence,  when  daily  and  hourly  practice  has 
not  built  up  a  rampart  of  habitual  virtues,  and  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  an  ecdightened  and  sensitive  conscience.  Habits  of  self-indulgence 
ai^  utterly  incompatible,  for  the  whole  fabric  is  built  up  by  the  ^rit 
of  sacrifice  under  the  law  which  requires  a  life— ^not  its  idle  moments, 
Off  its  refuse,  but  the  whole  life, — as  a  willing  and  loving  offering  laid 
^  6oD*8  altar-steps ;  the  greatest  empire  in  the  worl^  the  strongest 
and  most  despotic,  is  the  empire  of  habit." — P.  250. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  this  anonymous  author  again. 


HOARE  ON  THE  BOOK  OP  GENESIS. 

I%e  Veracity  efihe  Book  of  Genesis,  with  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  inspired  Historian.  By  the  Rev.  William  H.  Hoabe,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  &;c.  London: 
Longmans.     1860. 

Thisbk  is  no  portion  of  the  Bible  which  has,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
vorld,  been  more  frequently  selected  as  an  object  for  attack  than 
the  Pentateuch.  The  objectors  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
Moral  and  Historical:  the  former  being  those  who  direct  their 
attacks  more  especially  against  the  character  of  the  Mosaic  Dispen- 
sation, the  latter  those  who  consider  the  facts  stated  in  the  history 
at  unworthy  of  credit,  at  least,  if  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  either  as 
being  opposed  to  the  discoveries  of  natural  science,  to  the  testimony 
of  History,  or  to  laws  which  regulate  the  universe. 

Among  the  former  may  be  classed  those  who  consider  it  probable 
that  certain  things  of  peculiar  sanctity  were  delivered  by  Ood  in 
the  law,  under  the  veil  of  types  and  symbols,  which  had  already 
been  in  use  among  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  and  especially  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  that  many  ceremonies  and  customs,  consecrated 
by  long  us^  were  adopted  by  Him  in  order  to  indulge  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  Israelites,  and  because  He  knew  them  to  be 
endurable  trifles.  Those  too  may  be  classed  on  the  same  side  who, 
like  Miishadis,  regard  Moses  as  a  mere  statesman,  and  do  not 
sempfe  to  say  that  he  was  folly  aware  of  this  princq>le,  '^  The  end 
^imet^tos  the  means/'    By  these  aH  deeper  meaning  is  taken  away 
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from  tibe  rites  and  oeranonies  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Bcli«- 
gious  purifications,  they  say,  were  simply  ordared  because  of  their 
sanitary  value :  blood  and  fat  were  not  to  be  eaten,  because  the 
Israelites  were  by  their  constitutions  liaUe  to  diseases  of  the  skin  : 
nay,  it  was  not  forbidden  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother^s  milk  from 
any  motive  of  humanity,  but  simply  in  order  that  the  people  might 
learn  more  delicate  ways  of  dressing  it,  as  with  ml  or  butter. 
Objectors,  however,  of  this  class  belong  rather  to  the  past  than  the 
present  century ;  those  most  familiar  to  us  are  they  of  the  second  ' 
class,  and  it  ia  against  these  that  Mr.  Hoare's  book  is  more  espe*- 
cially  directed.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  subdivisions  into  which  writers  of  this  school  may  be 
dirided,  but  will  rather  notice  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  order 
in  which  Mr.  Hoare  has  taken  them  in  his  work.  This  order  we 
shall  best  state  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  (My)  design  appears  to  comprehend  the  two-fold  task — 

"  First,  of  representing  plainly  and  correctly  what  is  really  the  sub- 
stance (divested  perhaps  of  some  mistaken  associations)  of  the  earlier 
portions  of  Genesis :  and 

"  Secondly,  of  proving  that*  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  variimce  either 
with  reason  (in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term)  as  {bunded  on  the 
true  relation  of  things,  or  with  matter  of  fact  as  discoverable  from  other 
sources. 

*'It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  in  the  pq>ular  and  general 
view  of  the  question  which  is  here  proposed,  to  separate  nicely  in 
every  instance  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  subject ;  but  rather, 
as  each  event  or  doctrine  comes  under  consideration,  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  substantiate  the  credibilitv  of  the  one,  or  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  the  other.  This  task  will  lead  naturally  to  many  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which  may  serve  perhaps,  as  a 
general  guide  and  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
thence  to  the  earliest  records  of  profane  histonr,  and  especially  to  the 
conditions  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Exodus.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
careful  collation  of  the  best  accounts  concerning  the  Dispersion  and  final 
settlement  of  nations,  together  with  something  of  their  subsequent  his- 
tory. The  way  will  then  be  prepared  for  a  more  attentive  study,  in  the 
next  place,  of  the  clear  evidence  which  will  be  pointed  out,  that  in  the 
still  more  remote  records  of  Creation  itself,  Moses  wrote  under  no  or- 
dinary illumination,  but  that  the  account  in  Genesis  will  stand  the  test 
of  even  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  modern  times." — P.  15  (Pre/ace). 

To  the  work  thus  sketded  out,  Mr.  Hoare  prefixes  an  introduc- 
tory chi^ter  in  which  he  briefly  reviews  the  objections  made  to  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  record  of  miraculous  occurrences,  and  advances 
some  arguments  tending  to  prove  both  its  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity. 

The  shallow  doctrine  of  Voltaire,^  that  ''no  such  things  (as  mi- 
racles) have  happened  in  our  time,  and  therefore  they  never  hap- 

»  Page  6. 
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pened^  is  ably  handled  by  him  in  the  text^  and  a  number  of  most 
▼alaable  passages  confronting  this  theory^  are  collected  together  in 
A  note.^ 

It  really  seems  marvellous  how  any  man  laying  claim  to  the 
name  of  Philosopher^  conld  have  propagated  sach  an  opinion  as 
this.  For  what  is  it  which  is  termed  a  miracle^  but  some  event 
that  happens  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  But  to  say  that  a 
thing  is  contrary  to  a  law,  implies  that  the  law  is  known  tho- 
roughly. Now  to  say  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  thoroughly  known 
is  a  thing  that  experience  everyday  proves  false.  Before  the  pro- 
perties of  electricity  were  discovered^  it  would  have  been  considered 
miraculous  to  send  a  message  from  London  to  York  in  an  inde- 
finitely small  space  of  time.  To  assert  then  that  a  thing  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature^  before  we  know  them  thoroughly,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  have  been  before  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  to  deny  the  law  of  gravitation,  because  of  the  perturbation 
of  Uranus.  But  if  it  be  argued  that  miracles  sometimes  absolutely 
contradict  established  laws,  e.g.,  as  when  a  heavy  body  does  not  sink 
in  a  lighter  fluid ;  we  may  reply  that  these  may  be  instances  of  a 
higher  unknown  law  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  ordinary. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  the  merest  folly  to  refuse  credence 
to  a  fact  when  it  is  well  supported  by  testimony,  simply  because  it 
does  not  come  in  the  ordinary  run  of  human  experience. 

One  argument  for  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  Penta- 
teuch Mr.  Hoare  makes  use  of  with  (in  our  opinion)  much  justice  and 
success.  He^  urges  that  its  extreme  impartiality  is  a  strong  mark 
of  its  truth.  There  are  many  things,  he  says,  recorded  in  it,  which 
are  anything  but  flattering  to  the  Israelites'  national  pride,  and 
many  of  the  rites  and  ceremoaies  ordered  are  so  burdensome,  that 
no  man  on  his  private  authority,  or  in  the  apparent  interest  of  his 
countrymen  or  himself,  would  ever  have  thought  of  inventing. 

In  the  second  chapter  a  summary  is  given  of  the  life  of  Moses  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Exodus.  In  this  there  are  but  two  subjects  that 
seem  to  call  for  comment;  one  is  that  in  discussing  the  text, 
Exod.  xii.  35,  36,  Mr.  Hoare  appears  to  lean  to  an  opinion  which 
he  quotes;  '^that  as  the  Israelites'  had  been  long  employed  on  the 
public  works  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  proportion  of  wages 
was  due  to  them,  and  that  what  they  now  received  and  carried  off 
as  spoil  was  no  more  than  the  arrears  of  wages  justly  due  to  their 
account.''^  We  cannot  think  this  probable.  The  description  given 
of  their  servitude  in  Exod.  i.  11,  12,  seems  to  preclude  all  idea  of 
anything  but  an  enforced  and  unpaid  slavery.  Again  the  treat- 
ment of  them  recorded  in  the  5th  chapter  seems  hardly  that  which 
paid  labourers  would  have  suffered;  while  the  context  would 
certainly  induce  us  to  think  that  the  verb  "  borrow  "  in  our  version 
is  a  mistranslation,  and  that  the  valuables  were  asked  &s  a  gift  by 
'Page  9.  2  Page  7.  »  Page  37. 
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the  Israelites^  probably  on  the  plea  that  they  needed  them  for  re* 
ligious  purposes^  and  were  given  to  them  by  the  Egyptians,  who  at 
this  time  do  not  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  infatuation  of  Pharaoh^ 
but  to  have  become  sensible  that  the  Israelites  were  under  a  Power 
superior  to  the  Deities  of  Egypt. 

The  other  point  is  that  Mr.  Hoare  tacitly  assumes  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bed  Sea  to  have  been  made  at  a  point  south  of  the 
Gebel  'At&kah.  We  think  that  he  would  have  done  well  to  men- 
tion the  theory^  which  places  the  scene  of  the  passage  north  of 
that  mountain  at  a  point  where  the  sea  is  narrower  and  less  deep. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  the  Israelites  may  have  taken  the 
southern  route^  yet  unquestionably  the  difficulty  of  taking  so  large 
a  host  across  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  a  single  night  would 
have  been  very  great^  and  the  mention  of  a  natural  agent  in  the 
performance  of  the  miracle  seems  to  point  to  a  spot  where  the 
water  is  not  so  deep  as  it  is  at  this  part.  As  the  account  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  one  often  attacked,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Hoare  should  have  mentioned  that  another  route  will  agree  quite 
as  wellj  to  say  the  least,  with  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Text  as  that 
popularly  given. 

To  this  chapter  a  most  interesting  note  on  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  Egypt  is  appended,  in  which  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign^  and  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  that 
time,  are  ably  discussed.  Its  nature  does  not  admit  of  abridgment, 
and  therefore  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself^  and  are 
sure  that  they  will  find  it  well  worth  their  study.  We  will  only 
observe  that  Mr.  Hoare  places  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  before 
the  age  of  Joseph.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  inference 
that  the  Sacred  Text  would  lead  us  to  adopt :  this  hypothesis  ren- 
ders plain  the  difference  evident  in  the  state  of  the  country  in  the 
times  of  Abraham  and  of  Joseph. 

We  can  then  well  understand  how  every  shepherd  should  be  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  and  regard  the  after  persecution  of 
the  Israelites,  as  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the  old  disgust  when 
the  memory  of  past  benefits  was  weakened  by  lapse  of  time,  and 
when  the  rapid  increase  of  the  shepherds^  race  had  rendered  them 
no  longer  contemptible  but  formidable.  We  think  that  Mr.  Hoare 
might  have  brought  forward  the  marriage  of  Joseph  as  making  for 
his  opinion.  He  says  (p.  109)  that  the  Hyksos  are  supposed  to 
have  inculcated  the  worship  of  the  sun,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mul- 
titude of  Nature's  gods  with  which  Egypt  abounded.  What  then 
is  more  niatural  than  the  marriage  of  tfoseph  with  the  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  this  religion ;  an  alliance  which  would  be  far  more 
suitable  on  every  account  to  him  than  one  with  the  more  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  the  land  ? 

The  life  of  Moses  is  concluded  in  the  third  chapter,  and  some  of 
the  salient  points  in  his  character  and  ministry  considered.    To  one 
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conclttsioa  of  Mr.  Hoare  we  cannot  assent.  Speaking  of  tke  slangk* 
ter  of  the  iddatrous  inhabitants  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  of  the 
objections  which  some  have  made  to  it  on  the  score  of  cruelty,  he 
says: — ^^  And  further  it  may  be  doubted  whether  violence  was  ever 
had  recourse  to  unprovoked  by  the  enemy*  On  the  contrury,  it 
is  maintained  by  many  Jewish  writers  that  before  an  appeal  to 
arms  could  be  made,  terms  of  peace  were  first  offered,  and  no 
violence  attempted  till  peaceable  measures  had  failed. .  We  have  oer- 
tainly  much  to  this  purpose  in  the  e3q>re8s  injunctions  of  Moses 
(J>eut.  XX.  10 — 14).  And  we  find  an  example  is\  point,  in  the  case 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  renouncing  arms,  attempted  to  gain  by  sub- 
tlety the  most  favourable  terms;  and  when  a  treaty  had  been  thus  made 
with  them  unawares,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  strictly  respected, 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  spared.^'^  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
maintain  that  neith^  of  these  instances  are  favourable  to  the  above 
theory,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Terms  (^  peace  are  indeed  appointed^ 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  and  extreme  vengeance  is  only  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  event  of  th^r  rejection,  but  the  15th  verse  goes  on, 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  do  to  the  cities  which  are  very  far  &S  from  thee, 
which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations ;  but  of  the  cities  of  these 
people  which  the  Lord  thy  (jod  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance, 
ihousialt  save  alive  notUng  that  hreatheth ;  but  thou  shalt  utterly 
destroy  them ;  namely,  the  Hittiies,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  ^d  the  Femates,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites ;  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee.''  (v.  15 — 17.)  Again,  in 
the  ease  of  the  Gibeonites,^  their  words  on  arriving  at  the  camp  of 
Israel  are^  ^^  We  be  oome^om  a  far  country ;  now,  therefore  make 
ye  a  league  with  us  :''  the  objection  to  which  is,  ^^  Feradventure  ye 
dwell  among  us,  and  bow  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you  V*  and 
so  through  the  whole  account,  we  think  it  seems  most  evident  that 
a  league  would  never  have  been  made  widi  them,  had  not  they  been 
supposed  to  have  come  from  a  distant  land. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
early  history  of  Genesis,  as  connected  with  the  di^rsion  of  man 
upon  the  gbbe.  Hie  whole  subject  is  gone  into  with  much  care  and 
ability^  but  our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  doing  more  than  to 
indicate  the  chief  points  considered.  The  history  of  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  human  race  is  carefully  drawn  out,  and  its 
accordance  with  the  prophecies  of  Moses  and  others  pointed  out ; 
and  the  chapter  is  concluded  by  an  invertigation  of  the  names  of 
the  founders  of  nations,  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  many  in« 
stances  being  brought  forward,  in  which  distinct  traces  of  their 
names  have  been  retained,  some  even  to  the  present  day.^ 

*  Page  67.  ?  Josh.  ix. 

*  In  one  slight  point  we  must  here  again  disagree  with  Mr.  Hoave.  He  tningt 
forward  ^.  114)  2  Kings  xtUL  26—28,  and  Isa.  zzzvL  11-^13,  to  prove  that  there 
was  considerable  similarity  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syrian  languages.  *'  It  accounts 
for  the  Assyrians  at  a  later -period  appearing  to  understand  the  Jews'  language,  and 
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The  resfc  of  the  book  (chap.  v. — viii.)  is  mainly  occupied  with 
questions^  arising  from  the  difBcuIties  of  reconciling  the  results 
of  Geological  investigations,  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Mr. 
Hoare  has  addressed  himself  to  this  task  in  a  spirit  of  singular 
fairness  and  honesty^  and  has  evidently  spent  much  time  and  re- 
search in  investigating  the  opinions  prevalent  on  these  points. 
We  trust  the  day  is  now  gone  for  commentators  striving  to  evade 
the  fair  results  of  scientific  investigation  by  spurious  arguments,  or 
what  is  still  worse,  by  raising  a  cry  of  infidelity.  The  cause  of 
truth  can  only  be  served  by  honesty  and  justice  on  the  part  of  her 
defenders,  and  it  is  far  better  to  acknowledge  a  difficulty  and 
accept  it  as  a  trial  of  faith^  than  to  attempt  to  elude  it  by  methods 
which  may  indeed  blind  the  ignorant,  but  will  never  satisfy  the 
true  inquirer.  We  rejoice  then  to  find  Mr.  Hoare  commence  his 
task  by  stating  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding  some 
difficulty  and  want  of  clearness  in  the  account  of  Scripture.  He 
says: 

''  Now  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Scripture  was  intended  to 
teach  geology  at  all.  At  least  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  light  it 
may  indirectly  throw  oq  this  or  any  other  secular  science,  it  can  only 
be  incidental  and  subordinate  to  its  main  object,  which  is  clearly  of 
another  and  a  higher  kind.  The  question  is  an  open  one,  how  far  it 
should  be  required,  in  a  book  professing  to  contain  a  Divine  revelation, 
that,  where  it  diverges  into  physical  details,  those  details  should  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  other  known  truths,  or  how  far  it  might  be 
expedient  to  adopt  a  mere  popular  phraseology  on  these  particular 
points."— P.  131. 

This  object  he  considers  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  belief  in  the 
various  false  deities^  who  at  that  time  were  so  generally  worshipped 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  must  consider  well  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  before 
we  examine  minutely  its  statements.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  at  that  time 
held^  at  least  in  anything  like  a  pure  state,  by  very  few  individuals. 
Here  and  there  in  the  east  there  may  have  been  some  one  or  two 
specially  favoured  men,  who  had  a  clearer  light  than  their  fellows^ 
bat  the  mass  of  the  world  was  given  over  to  gross  idolatry,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  show  how  imperfect  their  knowledge  was,  and  how 
much  corrupted  by  the  idolatries  of  Egypt.  Just  as  their  later 
history  shows  what  a  tendency  there  is  in  the  mind  to  take 
up  with  the  mere  Pantheistic  worship  of  nature.  It  was  against 
all  creature-worship^  then,  that  the  Mosaic  statement  is  directed. 

the  Jews  the  Assyrian's/'  To  us  the  passages  appear  to  prove  no  more  than  that 
the  edacated  men  of  the  two  countries  understood  one  another's  language,  and  the 
common  people  did  not. 

VOL.  XXII.  2   N 
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The  key-note  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  in  fact  in  its  first 
verse^  '^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth/' 
Conformably  with  this  view  Mr.  Hoare  then  considers  in  detail 
the  main  points  of  the  creation^  and  first  the  difference  between 
the  Hebrew  words  for  "to  make''  and  "to  create'*  is  noticed, 
but  no  very  definite  conclusion  is  arrived  at  on  the  point:  the 
difierent  opinions  are  simply  stated,  and  the  reader  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  Mr.  Hoare  next  considers  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  rightly,  as  we 
think,  applies  them  to  the  whole  universe.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  many  commentators  have  attached  far  too  great  importance  to 
the  word  "  firmament"  which  is  designated  heaven.  This  term  can 
only  be  used  to  express  to  the  Jew  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  that 
he  saw  were  the  work  of  God.  The  waters  above  and  below  the 
firmament  do  but  signify  the  waters  held  in  suspension  in  the  clouds 
and  those  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  such  artificial 
division,  and  the  term  is  but  used  to  express  the  "  blue  concave"  in 
which,  as  on  a  crystal  vault,  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared  to  move. 
To  dispute,  therefore,  whether  our  solar  system  is  included  in  the 
words  "  heaven  and  earth"  is  idle,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  and  we  think  Mr.  Hoare  quite  right  in  considering  the 
fourteenth  verse  to  mean  no  more  than  the  appointment  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  for  the  use  of  the  earth,  with  possibly  some  modi- 
fication of  the  sun's  heat.  There  is,  however,  one  statement  of 
his  with  regard  to  the  command,  "  Le(  there  be  light,"  to  which 
we  cannot  assent.     He  says : 

"  At  its  first  formation  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  earth 
subsisted,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in  a  semi-liquid  condition,  a  fiery 
fluid  at  the  centre  and  boiling  waters  separated  from  the  fire  by  a  solid 
but  slowly  formed  crust  of  rocky  substance  at  the  surface.  From  the 
strong  internal  heat  hardening  from  below  what  was  liquid  above,  would 
arise  a  dense  seething  of  the  superficial  waters,  a  profound  mistiness 
would  envelope  the  earth,  so  as  quite  to  destroy  the  reflecting  power  of 
our  globe,  and  render  it  to  the  outward  eye  an  almost  opaque  mass.'* 
—P.  149. 

This  period  of  steam  and  mist  he  hesitates  whether  to  refer  to 
the  different  periods,  which  he  imagines  to  have  intervened,  between 
the  destruction  of  one  sort  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  next,  or  to  the  one  period  only  antecedent  to  the 
appearance  of  life  on  the  globe.  If  the  first  of  these  be  taken  we 
feel  convinced  that  a  very  few  years  will  prove  its  falsity ;  indeed 
we  imagine  that  there  are  but  few  living  Geologists  of  any  weight 
who  would  maintain  it.  Had  the  crust  of  the  earth  been  heated 
to  such  a  degree  as  this,  but  few  traces  of  fossils  would  have  been 
left  to  us,  and  instead  of  the  fossiliferous  shales  and  limestones 
which  are  now  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  England,  we  should  have 
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schists  and  limestones^  such  as  abound  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
from  which  almost  every  trace  of  animal  life  has  disappeared. 
And  we  think  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  condition 
of  the  earth  at  any  rate  in  the  ages  immediately  prior  to  man  was 
not  one  of  great  heat.  If  mists  and  fogs  then  covered  the  globe^ 
they  mu8t  have  arisen^  at  least  in  Europe^  rather  from  cold  than 
heat.  Great  glaciers  streaming  down,  in  many  places  to  the  sea^ 
from  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  from  the  Alps  and 
many  other  of  the  ranges  of  Europe,  icebergs  floating  in  a  chilled 
ocean  over  the  submerged  lowlands  of  Europe, — such  is  the  picture 
that  Geology  gives  us  of  the  latter  ages  of  the  Tertiary  period.  But 
if  it  be  supposed  that  this  period  has  not  recurred  since  the  first 
elements  of  life  were  introduced  into  the  world,  then  we  would  re- 
mark that  this  theory  of  an  incandescent  nucleus  is  one  that  is 
daily  growing  more  and  more  into  disfavour  with  the  best  Geolo- 
gists, and  will  probably  ere  long,  like  most  other  assumptions 
made  upon  insufficient  data,  be  abandoned.^  We  think  also  that 
the  state  of  Geological  science  at  the  present  dav  warrants  us  in 
saying,  that  the  theory  of  general  convulsions  and  universal  exter- 
minations of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  must  be  abandoned. 
Partial  ones  there  may  have  been,  though  many  verv  able  Geolo- 
gists doubt  even  this  :  but  if  we  imagine  a  universal  destruction  of 
life  to  have  taken  place  immediately  before  the  introduction  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  we  must  imagine  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  moUusca  (to  omit  the  other  families  of  the  animal  kingdom)  to 
have  been  recreated  or  to  have  escaped  the  destruction.^ 

Such  being  the  case,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Hoare  has  countenanced 
a  theory  which  is  fast  becoming  antiquated. 

On  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  deluge,  in  reply  to  those 
who  consider  the  deluge  not  to  have  destroyed  all  animal  life  on 
the  globe,  he  says : 

"Whatever  difficulties  may  occur  in  accounting  for  the  recorded 
phenoiDena,  difficulties  as  to  the  supply  of  water  necessary  to  drown  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  to  the  number  of  beasts  in  the  ark, 
or  how  they  were  provided  with  food  ;  these  and  such  like  difficulties 
are  nothing  to  those  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  whole  field  of 
geological  research,  and  which  the  utmost  abilities  of  the  most  learned 
and  assiduous  investigators  of  nature  have  failed  entirely  to  remove. 
How  the  flints  got  in  between  the  chalk  ;  by  what  process  of  fusion  it 
came  about  that  in  the  composition  of  both  of  them  there  should  be 
contained  the  same  species  of  shells  :  the  whole  history  of  the  quiet  in- 
fection of  so  many  myriads  of  fishes,  insects  and  animals,  with  liquid 
matter  dissolved  from  rocky  or  mineral  masses :  these  and  many  similar 
phenomena  though  the  results  are  visible  to  the  eye  are  extremely  hard 

*  See  Sir  C.  LyeU's  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  xxxi.  and  xxxii.  for  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  tibis  hypothesis. 
^  See  page  154. 
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to  conceive  of  as  to  the  manner  of  operation.  Tet  till  these  things  he 
satisfactorily  explained  it  is  yain  to  throw  all  difficulty«on  the  Scripture 
side,  &c."— P.  162. 

With  regard  to  this  passage  we  will  only  remark  that  we  cannot 
entirely  approve  of  the  particular  geological  difficulties,  which  Mr. 
Hoare  has  brought  forward.  Most  of  the  processes,  which  he  here 
instances,  are  going  on  every  day  before  our  eyes  and  admit  of 
easy  explanation.  We  cannot  therefore  but  regret  that  he  has 
weakened  his  argument  by  an  error  from  which  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  practical  geology  would  have  saved  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  "  days^'  of  the  creation,  and  to  the  diflFerent  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  understood.  Mr.  Hoare  mentions  the  different 
theories  which  have  prevailed  about  them,  more  especially  that  of 
the  late  Hugh  Miller,^  who  considered  them  to  be  separate  visions 
in  which  the  leading  features  of  the  great  geological  periods  were 
revealed  to  the  prophet.  Ultimately  he  appears  to  refer  the  creation 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last*  act  of  God^s, 
in  which  the  earth  was  finally  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  man : 
although  he  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  press  too  strongly  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  day.'^  *'  For  ourselves,  we  adhere  to 
the  belief,  that  the  strata  were  disposed  of  during  the  great  ante- 
cedent periods:  and  we  see  no  need  for  finding  them  a  place 
among  the  'days,^  or  for  otherwise  disturbing  the  impression 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  an  ordinary  reader  by  the  literal 
text  of  Genesis.^*3  « Then  came  on  the  preparation  of  the  earth 
for  the  immediate  occupancy  of  man,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
'  six  days'  work,'  but  which  we  are  now  at  liberty,  through  the 
vision-theory,  if  indeed  it  helps  us  no  further,  to  conceive  of  as 
having  really  occupied  an  indefinitely  longer  period."* 

We  would  gladly  enter  more  at  length  on  this  part  of  Mr. 
Hoare^s  book,  but  space  forbids  it.  Even  if  in  every  case  we  can- 
not quite  concur  in  all  that  he  says,  we  thoroughly  admire  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  addressed  himself  to  his  work,  and  while  we 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  one  or  two  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn^  we  cordially  express  our  admiration  of  the  way  in 
which  he  has  executed  his  task.  We  sincerely  recommend  his  book 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  trust  that  he  will  before 
long  apply  his  learning  and  talents  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  give  us  a  book  on  them,  as  valuable  as  the  one  we 
have  now  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

1  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  '  See  page  183. 

»  P.  251.  *  P.  250. 
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1.  Sacrilege  and  its  Encouragement,  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  By  Bbyan  Kino^  M.A.^  Rector  of  S.  George^s  in 
the  East.     London :  Masters,  1860. 

2.  The  S.  George's  Riots :  a  Plea  for  Justice  and  Toleration.  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  By  F.  G. 
Lee.     London :  Masters,  1860. 

3.  The  8.  George's  Riots  and  High  Churchmen.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Lee.    By  a  London  Curate.    London  :  Masters,  1860. 

4.  More  United  Action.  Two  Addresses  to  Members  of  the  Man- 
chester Church  Society.  By  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay.  Lon- 
don: Masters,  1860. 

5.  A  Letter  to  T  Davidson,  Esq.  By  Hon.  R.  Liddell,  Incum- 
bent of  S.  PauPs,  Knightsbridge.     London :  Hayes,  1860. 

6.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Recent  Election  of  Churchwardens  at 
Knightsbridge.  By  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.   London :  Hayes,  1860. 

7.  Sacramental  Worship.  A  Sermon.  By  E.  Stuart,  M.A., 
London :  Palmer,  1860. 

8.  First  Report  of  the  English  Church  Union,  with  a  Sermon  by 
fV.Greslet/fM.A.  London:  Hayes;  Parker;  Rivington;  Masters. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  when  a  great  danger  seemed  to  threaten  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  these  lands,  the  hearts  of  her  true  sons  were 
marvellously  drawn  together  to  combine  in  her  defence.  Principles 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  centuries  were  rudely  assailed,  and 
there  seemed  a  determination  on  the  part  of  our  civil  rulers  to  use 
the  power  which  circumstances  had  given  them  over  the  Church, 
for  her  complete  and  utter  degradation.  The  monstrous  preten- 
sions advanced  by  the  Crown  lawyers  in  the  Hampden  case,  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  appoint  a  convicted  felon,  if  such 
was  the  royal  pleasure,  to  a  bishopric,  and  the  legal  obligation  of 
the  Chapter  and  Metropolitan  to  elect  and  confirm,  filled  with 
alarm  all  who  believed  the  Church  of  God  to  be  something  more 
than  an  ecclesiastical  department  of  the  government.  And  when 
close  upon  this  came  the  successful  assertion  of  a  claim  to  decide 
in  the  last  resort  all  questions  of  doctrine,  and  when  the  putting 
this  claim  into  action  issued  in  the  licensing  opinions  directly  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  formularies,  no  wonder  that  Churchmen, 
alarmed  at  what  was  coming,  flew  to  arms  and  banded  themselves 
together  to  stave  off  if  possible  worse  evils.  It  was  a  time  of  much 
excitement,  but  withal  a  time  which  drew  out  and  brought  into 
light  wonderfully,  the  hidden  life  and  spirit  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  outward  manifestations  by  which  Churchmen  made 
it  known  that  they  were  resolved  to  resist  further  aggressions  upon 
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the  spirituality,  was  the  formation  of  Church  Unions  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  land.  The  capital,  as  was  to  be  expected,  took  the 
lead,  and  the  existence  of  two  Unions,  the  '^  London^ ^  and  the 
*'  Metropolitan/^  agreeing  in  the  main,  though  with  some  diflFerence 
of  internal  arrangement,  evidenced  that  London  Churchmen  were 
not  behind  their  provincial  brethren  in  their  zeal  for  the  well-being 
of  their  Church.  Coventry,  Gloucester^  Norwich,  the  southern 
counties,  the  great  county  of  Yorkshire^  all  moved,  and  for  some 
time,  by  regular  meetings^  circulation  of  papers^  and  constant  corre- 
spondence with  authorities,  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  life  had  been 
infused  into  the  Church,  new  wants  met^  new  machinery  supplied. 
And  yet  if  we  ask  now  what  has  become  of  these  Church  Unions ; 
what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  meeting,  pamphleteering,  con- 
sulting, and  speaking,  we  must  confess  to  something  very  akin  to 
disappointment.  The  "  Unions,*'  we  believe,  exist,  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  meet.  At  any  rate,  they  are  much  thinned  in 
numbers.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  ^'  decay's  effacing 
fingers ''  have  swept  over  them.  Why  is  it  ?  Is  it  because  the 
danger  is  past  ?  because  the  ark  of  the  Church  has  righted  herself, 
and  the  storm  passed,  is  sailing  quietly  over  unruffled  seas  and 
under  placid  skies  ?  Is  it  because  the  State  is  less  hostile,  because 
the  Bishops  are  more  disposed  to  defend  the  Church's  doctrine, 
because  the  clergy  are  possessed  with  a  more  Catholic  spirit,  or  the 
laity  more  disposed  to  ''  receive  with  meekness "  the  truth  which 
once  they  opposed  f  No  one  in  his  senses  can  attribute  the  pre- 
sent apathy  of  the  great  body  of  Churchmen,  compared  to  the 
excitement  of  a  few  years  ago,  to  such  causes.  No ;  if  we  look 
around  us,  we  shall  find  many  of  the  old  evils  existing  in  as  aggra- 
vated a  form  as  ever,  many  newly  started  into  life.  The  fault 
must  be  with  ourselves ;  aud  if  the  new  call  to  rally  made  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  does  not  move  us, — if  we 
are  not  at  once  up  and  doing  for  God's  truth  and  for  principles 
which  we  profess  to  hold  dear,  it  must  be  only  because  a  spirit  of 
slumber  has  taken  possession  of  us,  and  a  deep  sleep  fallen  upon 
our  eyelids.  Defeated  we  may  have  been  (for  we  lost  the  Hampden, 
the  Gorham,  and  the  Divorce  battles, — the  truth  is  better  told),  and 
perhaps  a  cautious  policy  has  prevented  another  demonstration ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  signs,  and  these  multiplying  very  fast, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  party,  if  it  would  main- 
tain its  own,  must  rally  its  forces  once  more,  we  do  not  say  to 
attack  others,  but  to  defend  itself,  entrench  itself  within  its  lines, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy.  The  time  has  come  for  shaking 
off  our  slumber,  and  for  buckling  on  our  harness,  lest  if  we  delay, 
the  foe  like  a  flood  sweep  us  all  away. 

We  said  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Churchmen  to  arouse  themselves  once  again ;  and  these  signs  are 
twofold,  signs  of  danger,  signs  of  hope.     "  When  the  night  is 
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darkest  the  day  is  nearest/'  and  the  present  rampant  attitude  of 
Puritanism  is  no  reason  why  we  should  quail  before  it^  but  rather 
why  face  it  like  men. 

Now  we  are  quite  willing  to  admits  that  since  the  days  of  the 
Great  Rebellion^  Puritanism  never  threatened  so  furiously  to  over- 
whelm us  as  at  the  present  time.  All  its  coarseness^  its  narrow- 
mindedness,  Its  ignorance,  its  prejudice,  its  intolerance,  its  "  evil- 
speaking,  lying  and  slandering/'  have  been  reproduced  before  our 
very  eyes  in  all  their  intensity.  People  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  controversial  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would 
be  surprised  to  find  how  the  parallel  between  Puritanism  of  1640 
and  1860  holds  in  minutest  details.  The  ravings  of  the  Knights- 
bridge  churchwardens,  the  tirades  of  the  vestry  of  S.  George's  in 
the  East,  the  follies,  and  ignorances,  and  calumnies  of  the  <'  Pro- 
testant Public "  and  Protestant  papers,  the  wicked  pandering  of 
some  Bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy  to  the  worst  feelings  of  the 
mob — and  this  in  their  worst  forms — find  their  parallel  (and  only 
there  can  they  find  their  parallel)  in  those  unhappy  times  when  the 
Primate's  martyrdom  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Lord's  anointed, 
and  the  Prayer  Book  was  consigned  to  the  same  sepulchre  which 
held  their  bodies.  No  wonder  that  a  thoughtful  and  learned 
writer,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much,  and  whose  right  to  address 
us  on  this  occasion  we  all  so  willingly  recognize,  should  find  in 
this  unhappy  parallel  matter  for  solemn  consideration,  and  seek  to 
impress  upon  his  hearers  its  terrible  significancy. 

^*  It  is  impossible  not  to  discern  many  features  in  the  present  time 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  which  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  Constitution  of  our 
Church  and  State  was  overturned  by  a  mingled  religious  and  political 
fanaticism.  By  some,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  said,  that  such  an  alarm  is 
needless.  With  a  popular  sovereign,  and  an  attached  people,  what  fear 
is  there  of  a  revolution  like  that  in  which  the  King  and  Archbishop 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  Clergy  driven  from  their  posts?  But  I 
think,  brethren,  that  those  persons  who  hope  to  overturn  the  Church, 
and  yet  bring  no  risk  or  loss  to  themselves,  by  a  political  convulsion, 
are  over  sanguine.  At  least,  they  go  against  the  whole  experience  of 
history.  Can  they  point  out  a  time  when  any  great  religious  change 
was  ever  effeeted  without  political  struggles  7  Do  they  know  so  little 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as  not  to  be  aware  that  to  inter- 
fere rudely  with  the  deep-seated  religious  feelings,  or  even  prejudices 
of  men,  is  apt  to  stir  up  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  ?  And,  when 
earnest  men  are  moved,  there  are  not  wanting  designing  men  who  make 
the  excitement  of  their  feelings  the  instrument  of  their  own  purposes. 
It  is  true  (and  we  have  to  thank  God  for  it),  that  political  parties  have 
not  yet  gathered  round  the  question  of  the  Church.  They  seem  afraid 
of  it ;  and  they  may  well  be  so.  It  is  a  tremendous  risk  to  meddle 
with  a  nation's  religion,  little  as  some  superficial  persons  seem  to  think 
of  it.    But  can  any  one  believe  that  this  state  of  things  will  last,  if  the 
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design  to  change  the  doctrine  and  formularies  of  the  Church  be  per- 
severed in  ?  Are  the  adherents  of  the  Church  so  few,  or  so  feeble,  that 
they  will  consent  to  part  with  their  cherished  principles  without  a 
struggle  ?  No  !  it  is  their  false  security,  their  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  such  changes  are  really  contemplated,  their  contempt  of  the  effron- 
tery of  their  enemies,  which  has  made  them  hitherto  too  supine.'* — 
Gresley^s  Sermon^  pp.  6,  7. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  hopes  of  Puritanism  should  again 
beat  high,  and  that  it  should  exultingly  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  making  a  clean  sweep  out  of  the  Church  of  those  who  cannot 
pronounce  its  shibboleth ;  for  never  before  in  its  whole  history  has 
it  found  itself  in  possession  of  such  material  advantages  as  have 
fallen  to  its  lot  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place^  after  long  banishment  from  all  offices  of  honour 
and  dignity  in  the  Churchy  it  finds  bishoprics^  deaneries^  canonries^ 
and  large  livings  showered  upon  its  obscurest  professors  with  a 
liberality  which  overwhelms  by  its  profuseness.  *^  Evangelical '' 
clergymen  of  the  most  mediocre  abilities,  and  distinguishable  only 
for  absence  of  all  qualities  which  mark  out  men  as  fit  to  rule,  have 
been  rapidly  and  systematically  thrust  into  the  highest  places^  and 
''rear  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  parliaments.''  Into  the 
causes  of  this  most  extraordinary  alliance  between  the  very  worldly 
poUtician  who  now  wields  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  very  spirit- 
ually-minded school  which  he  '^  delights  to  honour/'  it  is  beyond 
our  province  to  speculate.  We  should  have  thought  that  having 
been  found  once  utterly  powerless  to  save  him  from  an  ignominious 
fall,  the  alliance  would  not  have  been  considered  worth  maintaining ; 
for  who  suspects  our  Premier  of  any  real  sympathy  with  his  no- 
minees ?  But  the  fact  remains^  and  no  doubt  an  ugly  fact  too. 
It  puts  many  of  us  in  a  false  and  difficult  position.  It  scares  timid 
men  from  embarking  in  a  cause  which  is  so  unpopular  at  high 
quarters,  and  which  bars  preferment.  It  is  a  temptation  to  others 
to  back  out  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  make  their  peace  with  those 
who  have  good  things  to  distribute.  It  often  places  the  best  read, 
most  learned  and  devoted  clergy  in  antagonism  to  their  Bishops* 
It  puts  patronage  into  the  hancts  of  men  pledged  to  use  it  only  for 
party  purposes ;  and  Bishops  with  'Hittle  Latin  and  less  Greek/' 
will  be  found  to  especially  discourage  all  endeavour  to  revive  theo- 
logical learning,  and  will  be  ready  patrons  of  that  rising  class  of 
candidates  for  orders  which  a  contemporary  has  described  as 
'^  earnest  and  shabby."  Ignorant  themselves^  our  modern  Bishops 
will  be  the  cause  of  ignorance  in  others.  Ignorant  Bishops  make 
an  ignorant  clergy,  and  an  ignorant  clergy  make  an  ignorant 
people.  But  it  all  favours  Puritanism,  which  revels  in  ignorance 
and  fattens  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  untaught. 

Again,  Puritanism  is  formidable  from  its  recent  alliance  with 
the  powers  of  evil^  as  evidenced  in  the  unhappy  proceedings  in 
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S.  George's  in  the  East.  It  is  qaite  clear  that  it  cares  not  who  its 
allies  are^  provided  they  will  aid  it  in  putting  down  Catholic  truth  and 
its  outward  manifestations  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  feature 
is  not  without  its  aspect  of  encouragement^  as  we  hope  to  show  by 
and  by^  but  the  unscrupulousness  of  Puritanism  does  for  the  time 
give  it  an  increase  of  energy.  People  who  in  daily  life  stick  at 
nothing,  are  very  unpleasant  neighbours,  and  most  formidable  op- 
ponents. And  in  religion  Puritanism  sticks  at  nothing.  To  hear 
its  professors  talk,  you  would  think  them  the  meekest  of  men, 
utterly  incapable  of  using  violence  to  enforce  their  views,  full  of 
the  most  compassionate  tenderness  and  anxious  care  for  souls. 
Boldly  claiming  as  it  does  the  sole  and  entire  possession  of  spiritual 
religion,  it  ought  in  consistency  to  be  very  choice  in  its  selection 
of  weapons  when  it  feels  itself  called  to  do  battle,  and  to  be  very 
scrupulous  about  employing  any  which  have  not  upon  them  clear 
and  undeniable  marks  of  the  armoury  of  heaven.  But  theory  is 
one  thing,  practice  another,  and  we  have  within  the  last  few 
months  seen  this  great  party,  xut  h^o^^v  the  "  truly  pious,^^  sym- 
pathising with  the  most  ruffianly  outrages  and  most  disgusting 
sacrilege  which  any  age  has  witnessed,  in  their  anxiety  to  crush 
a  theological  opponent, — allying  themselves  with  the  vilest  of 
mankind,  drunkards,  panders,  brothel-keepers, — and  indirectly  at 
least  urging  on  the  veriest  dregs  of  the  most  degraded  streets  of 
London,  to  profane  divine  offices,  and  tear  to  pieces  priests  and 
choristers.  We  say  undeniably,  the  party  is  responsible  for  this. 
Their  organs  have  sympathised  with  it, — their  chiefs  have  palliated 
it^ — they  have  taken  no  steps  to  remove  *  from  themselves  the  im- 
putation that  under  the  plea  of  a  common  protestantism  they  will 
connive  at  any  amount  of  wickedness.  Puritanism  is  wonderfully 
consistent.  The  men  who  rallied  round  the  wife-murderer  Lei- 
cester,— who  flocked  to  the  banner  of  the  all  but  parricide  and  adul- 
terer Monmouth, — who  found  in  the  other  more  successful  adul- 
terer of  Holland,  a  paragon  of  princely  excellence,  are  worthily 
represented  now-a-days  by  the  patrons  of  the  mob  which  blas- 
phemously parodies  the  Easter  hymn,  and  amuses  itself  by  pelting 
the  Cross. 

And  if  Puritanism  is  strong  from  its  very  unscrupulousness  and 
its  alliance  with  the  tools  and  emissaries  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
it  receives  additional  strength  from  the  eagerness  exhibited  by 
those  in  authority  to  do  its  behests.  We  do  not  indeed  suppose 
police  magistrates  to  be  versed  in  ritual  questions,  nor  expect  from 
a  whig  secretary  of  state  any  sympathy  with  a  school  which  has 
always  opposed  with  more  or  less  success  whig  schemes  for  the 
degradation  of  the  Church.  Yet  we  did  not  expect  from  the  one 
such  gross  perversion  of  justice,  nor  at  the  hands  of  the  other 
such  an  encouragement  to  lawlessness.  But  our  surprise  and 
wonder  are  turned  into  deep  sorrow  and  indignation  when  we  see 
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a  Bishop  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  office  into  the  side  of 
irreligion,  and  unable  by  legal  exercise  of  his  power  to  visit  with 
punishment  the  Rector  of  S.  George's^  resorting  to  illegal  stretches 
of  authority.  Such  an  act  as  this  we  are  about  to  draw  attention 
to  is  surely  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  His 
Lordship^s  countrymen  were  once  successful  in  putting  down  what 
they  deemed  Papistical  forms  and  ceremonies  by  a  like  uproar  in 
Church, — is  it  possible  there  can  be  a  desire  to  recommend  this 
Scotch  use  for  general  acceptance  in  England  ?  But  Mr.  Bryan 
King  shall  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words : 

"  On  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  February  26th  and  March  4th,  a 
number  of  people  had  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  church  from  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  Service  at  about  4.40  p.m.,  until 
the  commencement  of  the  evening  Service  at  7  p*m.  They  did  this  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  clergy  and  choir  from  the  choir*8talls  at 
the  evening  Service. 

''And  on  these  two  occasions  they  selected  three  articles^  as  the 
special  objects  of  their  profane  attacks.  They  seized  possession  of  the 
choir-stalls,  and  there  made  their  meal ;  they  pelted  the  hangings  with 
orange-peel  and  bread  and  butter,  the  revise  of  their  profane  meal,  and 
they  pelted  and  threw  down  the  Altar-cross  with  stair-carpet  rods. 

*'  Besides  this,  on  March  4th,  they  crammed  one  of  the  Altar-carpets 
into  a  large  stove,  and  some  person  made  use  of  one  of  the  pews  (No.  16 
in  the  south  aisle) — I  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  mentioning  this  act 
of  revolting  desecration — as  a  water-closet ! 

"  And  now  mark  the  immediate  reward  which  was  accorded  to  these 
wretched,  misguided  people,  for  these  their  acts  of  impious  sacrilege. 

^'  On  Saturday  next,  March  10th,  all  the  objects  of  their  special  spite 
and  ungodly  hate  are  swept  away  for  them,  by  the  order  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  J 

''  When  I  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  on  your  act  of  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  Lenten  hangings  during  my  absence  from  home,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  you  had  replied  that,  *  after  seriously  considering  all 
that  had  occurred  in  my  parish  of  late,  it  would  be  unbecoming  your 
office  now  to  prefer  any  request  to  me  in  this  matter.' 

'*  Alas !  my  Lord,  when  you  thus  carried  out  the  wishes  of  these 
most  unhappy  rioters  in  the  very  act  of  their  worst  sacrilege^  (I  say  it 
in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  which  I  cannot  conceal,) 
would  to  God  that  the  reflection  had  occurred  to  you  whether  there 
was  anything  '  unbecoming  your  office'  in  this  ! 

''  God  indeed  forbid,  my  Lord,  that  I  should  in  the  least  d^;ree  in- 
sinuate that  you  were  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
directed  this  act  of  removal  and  demolition  to  be  carried  out ! — But  had 
you  only  seen  fit  to  show  me  the  courtesy  of  informing  me  of  your  in- 
tentions on  the  subject,  1  should  of  course  have  pointed  out  to  you  the 
above  circumstances  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  then  rather  have 
forfeited  your  right  band  than  thus  have  acted. 

^'  But  alas !  the  evil  has  been  done ; — the  lesson  has  been  taught ; — 
and  the  fatal  encouragement  to  all  this  foul  sacrilege  has  been  in  act, 
though  not  of  course  in  intention,  given !    And  what  wonder  then,  is  it, 
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my  Lord,  that  on  the  three  Sundays  which  have  elapsed  since  this  last 
act  of  yours  has  heen  consummated,  the  disturbances  during  Divine 
Service  and  the  blasphemies  following  have  been  more  violent  than  they 
have  ever  yet  been  during  the  occupancy  of  the  church  by  the  police  V* 
— Pp.  35 — 37. 

Beapect  for  the  office  so  degraded  restrains  our  pen  from  further 
comment.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  letter  already  quoted  if 
they  wish  to  know  who^  next  to  Hugh  Allen,  is  responsible  for  the 
worst  features  of  S.  George's  riots. 

Puritanism  then  is  strong  at  present  not  merely  from  its  un- 
scrupulousness,  but  also  from  the  spell  it  has  cast  over  authority — 
distorting  justice,  and  mocking  at  law. 

And  to  cap  all  this,  we  are  threatened  in  the  coolest  manner 
possible  with  a  revival  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  or  some- 
thing as  like  it  as  the  temper  of  the  times  will  admit.  We  allude 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Bill,  which  proposes  to  centre  in  the  Crown, 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which  was  so  intolerable  to  our  ancestors 
that  they  cut  up  this  portion  of  royal  prerogative,  root  and  branch. 
It  was  (XBtrt  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  such  claims  should  be  laid 
aside  for  ever,  and  yet  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  letter  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  great  Puritan  ^rl  proposes  that  with  tHe  advice  of 
the  Archbishops  the  Crown  may  issue  orders  respecting  rites  and 
ceremonies,  ornaments  and  vestments,  disobedience  to  which  on  the 
third  offence  is  to  be  punished  by  deprivation.  Supposing,  then, 
the  Crown  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism, 
— the  priest  who  performed  baptism  three  times  after  the  passing 
of  that  order,  according  to  the  rite  he  had  sworn  to  use,  would  be 
deprived  forthwith.*  Suppose  the  Bill  passed  (our  friends  are 
scarcely  we  fear  alive  to  the  danger)  the  legitimate  power  of  the 
Bishops  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  whole  of  the  Prayer  Book 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Premier.  The  Archbishops  are  ola  men, — 
the  powers  granted  by  this  bill  are  to  last  three  years, — the  Ministry 
are  thought  by  their  friends  to  be  safe  for  that  time,— -ere  three 
years  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  may  see  new  Primates. 
If  the  author  of  this  Bill  nominates  those  Primates, — what  may  we 
not  expect  ?  We  repeat,  the  whole  Prayer  Book  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Premier  and  his  spiritual  advisers — and  we  can  make 
a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  we  may  expect.  The  cross  will 
be  obliterated  from  every  wall,  hanging,  altar-cloth  in  the  church, 
torn  down  from  every  altar  and  gable, — our  altars  will  be  stripped 
of  rich  hangings,  and  the  plainest  substituted.  On  the  slightest 
pretext  the  altars  themselves  will  be  moved  into  the  middle  of 
the  church — every  fresco  wiped  out — painted  windows  forbidden 
if  not  removed-— chanting  the  Psalms  strictly  prohibited-— our 
hymnals  supervised  by  the  Privy  Council  authorities — the  black 
gown  made  obligatory — the  priest  at  consecration  confined  to  the 
north  end  of  the  holy  table — all  prayers  said  facing  the  people. 
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And  if  this  is  not  enough,  we  shall  be  forbidden  to  use  the  ab- 
solution in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  be  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  invite  stricken  souls  to  confession  before  communion.  Possi- 
bly saints'  days  will  be  abolished — the  Athanasian  Creed  laid  by 
— the  words  of  Ordination  altered : — in  fact,  everything  accom- 
modated to  the  taste  of  the  Protestant  public,  and  everything 
renounced  against  which  "the  bray  of  Exeter  HalP*  is  at  pre- 
sent raised.  And  let  no  one  suppose  such  sweeping  changes 
would  not  be  effected.  The  very  object  of  the  bill  is  to  mike 
sweeping  changes — to  forbid  that  which  by  the  present  law  of 
England  is  lawful  and  right.  If  not,  what  need  of  further  legisla- 
tion ?  why,  if  "  innovations "  can  be  put  down  by  present  laws, 
seek  to  enact  new  ones  ?  "  The  existing  state  of  the  law,'*  say 
the  pious  Protestants  of  S.  George's,  "  affords  no  remedy  to  your 
petitioners."  They  cannot  get  rid  of  crosses  and  chants  and  sur- 
plices by  the  present  law.  But  who  doubts  that  if  the  bill  passes 
— the  Privy  Council,  or  rather  Lord  Shaftesbury  using  the  Pre- 
mier as  his  tool — will  gratify  all  their  wishes  ?  If  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  entirely  changing  the  aspect  of  our  churches,  why  is  the 
bill  so  minutely  drawn  as  to  specify  walk  as  especisJly  to  be  de- 
faced by  the  churchwardens,  when  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  ? 
We  know  what  S.  Barnabas  would  have  been  had  Mr.  Westerton 
triumphed.  We  know  to  what  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  services — 
"  ex  uno  disce  omnes/'  Let  this  bill  pass,  and  there  will  be  an 
end,  as  far  as  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power  can  effect  it,  of  . 
Catholic  arrangement  and  Catholic  ritual  in  our  churches. 

There  is  another  bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  to  which  we 
must  briefly  call  attention  as  another  of  the  threatening  signs  of 
the  times.  We  allude  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  Union  of  Bene- 
fices Bill  by  which  (to  quote  the  report  of  the  English  Church 
Union)  "by  which  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  clergy  and  their 
parishioners,  ^  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,'  are  dealt  with  some- 
what untenderly,  in  which  the  idea  of  '  utilizing '  things  sacred  is 
paramount,  and  the  effect  of  consecration  is  lightly  accounted ;  in 
which,  also,  it  is  attempted,  by  a  side  wind,  to  assert  an  intercom- 
munion between  the  Church  of  England  and  '  foreign  Protestants,' 
which  cannot  be  directly  maintained,  and  which  this  Society  is 
greatly  concerned  to  deny." 

Now  to  this  last  point  we  wish  to  draw  attention.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  by  this  bill  to  be 
empowered  to  do  almost  what  they  please  with  any  living  in  a 
borough,  and  that  the  Bishop  is  enabled  to  set  rights  of  patrons, 
incumbents,  and  parishioners  at  nought.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
our  churches  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  fonts  and  altars  sold, 
our  churchyards  levelled.  But  the  attempt  to  hold  communion 
with  the  foreign  reformed  bodies,  which  the  Church  has  positively 
forbidden,  is  still  worse,  and  is  another  sign  of  the  restless  energy 
of  Puritanism,  and  its  determination  to  set  at  nought  every  Catholic 
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precedent  and  tradition.  We  should  much  like  to  know  the  history 
of  that  claase  about  foreign  Protestants ;  for  we  know  that  since 
1851^  when  the  foreign  pastors  were  chased  from  our  pulpits  by 
Bp.  Blomfield^  there  has  been  a  sore  feeling  among  Puritans  on 
this  score.  Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  lamentable  exhibi- 
tion at  Berlin  of  a  certain  Dean,  and  his  childish  playing  at  Unity. 
And  lately  we  believe  the  whole  subject  has  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  new  Dean  of  Ripon.  There  is  quite  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  party  are  responsible  for  this  movement ;  and  that  wilfully  for- 
getting that  the  Church  of  England  had  at  the  Restoration  re- 
pented of  her  former  connection  with  the  foreign  Reformers,  and 
deliberately  introduced  words  into  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  which 
effectively  prohibit  such  communion,  have  resolved  by  a  side  wind 
to  return,  under  cover  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (as  far  as  an  Act 
of  Parliament  can  do  it,)  to  a  practice  the  Church  has  formally 
condemned.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or 
"  those  who  ftct  with  him,'*  to  care  anything  for  the  Ordinal  or 
the  Preface,  and  possibly  the  new  Royal  Injunctions  may  set  aside 
this  preface;  but  we  earnestly  ask  all  churchmen,  is  there  not 
cause  for  alarm  at  this  proposed  surrender  of  any  of  our  churches 
to  foreign  Protestants  ?  So  wide  are  the  sympathies  of  Puritans 
in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  that  this  clause  has  been  drawn  wide 
enough  (as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  pointed  out)  to  admit  Socinians 
or  Mormons.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  those  to  whom  the 
churches  are  given  be  Protestants,  and  do  not  worship  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — a  strange  qualifica- 
tion for  using  our  English  churches. 

And  whilst  Puritanism  is  thus  sapping  the  foundation  of  the 
faith,  and  thinking  to  sit  as  a  queen  when  the  Oxford  movement  is 
put  down,  there  arises  in  the  distance  another  danger,  gendered 
indeed  by  Puritanism,  and  really  a  development  of  its  inherent 
lawlessness,  which,  if  once  we  are  removed,  will  very  soon  make 
short  work  with  Puritanism.  The  "  Essays  and  Reviews  '*  show 
in  what  direction  the  intellect  of  England  is  working.  Puritan 
''  systems  '*  and  '^  schemes  '^  can  have  no  hold  upon  the  very  highly 
educated ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  meet  them,  rationalism 
will  claim  them  as  its  own.  There  is  another  danger  which  it 
behoves  Churchmen  steadily  to  look  in  the  face. 

We  have  enumerated  several  of  the  dangers  which  at  this  pre- 
sent threaten  the  Church,  and  to  a  sense  of  which  we  would  arouse, 
all  Churchmen.  We  fear  there  is  still  too  much  apathy  and  in- 
difference amongst  many  who  once  contended  earnestly  for  the 
faith.  Disgusted  by  opposition,  harried  and  worried  on  all  sides, 
when  attempting  to  improve  evils  around  them,  many  clergymen 
have  sunk  into  an  easy-going  listlessness,  satisfied  if  things  go  on  at 
all  decently,  and  sacrificing  much  which  once  they  valued  for  a  quiet 
life.  The  temptation  to  do  so  is  very  great.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  thwarted,  opposed,  suspected,  bullied.    Men  of  gentlemanly  and 
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refined  habits  shrink  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  coarse 
unscrupulousness  of  Puritanism,  Its  loud  tones,  its  bullying 
insolence,  its  domineering  intolerance,  affright  the  more  finely 
strung,  and  they  avoid  rousing  it  as  they  would  a  wild  beast.  But 
of  this  they  may  be  assured,  that  let  them  be  as  quiet  as  they  will, 
Puritanism  will  not  spare  them.  If  it  has  the  opportunity,  "  mo- 
derate men  ^^  will  fare  no  better  than  so-called  extreme  ones.  Self- 
preservation  should  rouse  all  to  action,  if  nothing  else  can. 

And  rampant  as  Puritanism  is,  insolent  as  it  has  become,  breath- 
ing out  fire  and  slaughter  against  all  who  cannot  frame  their  mouths 
to  say  shibboleth  right,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  a  bold 
front  may  yet  save  us  from  falling  victims  to  it.  We  speak  now 
only  from  the  human  point  of  view,  for  God^s  protection  will  be 
vouchsafed  in  the  use  of  means. 

Recent  events  then  have  shown  in  the  first  place  that  the  power  of 
the  political  faction  which  at  present  rules  the  country  is  much  weaker 
than  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  probably  another  session  may 
see  Lord  Palmerston's  very  small  majority  converted  into  a  mi- 
nority. There  is  a  strong  anti-whig  feeling  pervading  the  country, 
a  dread  of  change,  a  fear  of  a  reformed  Parliament,  and  of  direct 
taxation,  to  which  the  whigs  are,  to  all  appearance,  committed.  It 
is  not  likely  therefore,  that  a  weak  Government  will  commit  itself 
to  any  very  violent  measures  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  Church 
matters,  or  that  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  bill  can  pass — and  not  passing, 
we  stand  better  than  before — for  we  shall  have  extorted  from  the  ad- 
versary a  confession,  that  the  present  laws  are  on  our  side,  and  the 
position  we  shall  assume  will  be  that  of  defenders  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  maintainers,  and  guardians  of  the  old  English 
laws.  And  this  is  no  mean  advantage;  a  gain  which  skilfully 
handled  will  enable  us  to  make  much  of  the  rising  conservative 
feeling :  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  maintain  our  own.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  former  great  assaults  of  Puritanism  have  been  re- 
pelled with  success }  that  Mr.  Westerton  established  the  legality 
of  the  Catholic  arrangement  of  our  Church  in  all  essential  points : 
that  George  Anthony  Denison  is  still  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
and  Vicar  of  East  Brent,  although  the  Primate  of  all  England 
did  pronounce  his  deprivation ;  and  finally,  that  the  question  of 
liturgical  revision  has  been  set  at  rest,  by  the  declaration  of  10,000 
clergy,  and  the  ignominious  snubbing  which  Lord  Ebury  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  brother  peers.  These  things  show  that  re- 
sistance is  not  hopeless,  that  Puritanism  is  rather  noisy  than  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  real  harm.  "  Barking  dogs,'^  saith  the  proverb, 
'^  seldom  bite.''  And  besides  these,  we  cannot  but  draw  hope 
from  even  that  most  hopeless  case,  S.  George's  in  the  East,  for 
the  Puritanism  of  the  present  day  differs  from  that  of  former  times 
in  this,  that  it  partakes  less  of  a  religious  and  more  of  a  worldly 
spirit.  The  representatives  of  the  Puritans  a  g€neration  ago  were, 
though  very  narrow-minded,  yet  earnest  and  religious  men.     We 
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may  deem  them  mistaken^  but  we  cannot  despise  the  Simeons^  and 
VeniiB^  and  Cecils,  whom  our  fathers  knew.  They  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  age  because  they  were  found  on  the  side  of  God 
against  the  world.  But  their  mantle  has  not  fallen  upon  their 
successors.  It  were  an  insult  to  the  memories  of  those  good  men 
to  suppose  them  capable  of  acting  as  their  representatives  are  doing. 
They  are  glad  to  use  every  weapon  that  comes  to  hand ;  they  hesi- 
tate not  to  sow  strifes  and  divisions :  to  multiply  slanderous  calum- 
nies and  vile  lies ;  to  join  with  evil-livers,  blasphemers,  infidels,  the 
very  dregs  of  the  lowest  populace,  to  gain  their  end.  But  in  this 
their  apparent  strength  lies  their  weakness.  No  cause  ever  yet 
prospered  which  was  fought  with  weapons  with  the  deviPs  mark 
upon  them.  No  party  has  ever  leagued  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  not  rued  the  day.  A  party  which  has  to  use  the  tactics 
of  the  Puritans  of  our  own  time,  must  feel  it  is  playing  a  desperate 
game,  and  that  it  has  staked  its  all  upon  the  die. 

Nay,  even  this  very  opposition  which  Church  principles  expe- 
rience may  not  unfairly  be  considered  affording  some  grounds  of 
hope.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  raged  as  furiously  against 
the  Wesleys  as  they  do  now  against  the  Churchmen ;  the  autho- 
rities were  as  unjust ;  the  Bishops  as  unsympathizing.  Every  out- 
rage at  S.  George's  in  the  East  could  be  paralleled  and  exceeded 
in  the  history  of  their  times.  Yet  Wesleyanism  was  not  only  not 
put  down,  but  it  has  very  materially  leavened  and  affected  the 
Church,  and  may  we  not  hope,  truths  at  present  unpopular,  may 
conamend  themselves  to  another  generation,  and  if  we  are  faithful 
in  sowing  the  seed,  our  children's  children  may  reap  the  harvest. 
We  say  then  to  Churchmen,  "  Nil  desperandum.^'  Be  not  dis- 
mayed, work  on,  remember  the  great  work  to  which  God  has  called 
yon — the  vindication  of  the  blessed  truths  connected  with  His  Sa- 
craments. These  are  especial  objects  of  attack  from  Puritans : 
against  them  their  spite  and  malice  are  especially  concentrated. 
Round  them  we  must  cling :  to  their  preservation  all  else  must 
give  way.  And  as  if  now  to  encourage  us,  God  has  granted  to  our 
prayers  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  Convocation.  This  gene- 
ration will  witness  an  English  Synod  occupied  in  revising  the 
Canons  of  the  Church.  And  this  permission  once  granted,  great 
things  must  follow. 

And  while  the  present  dangers  call  loudly  upon  all  Churchmen 
to  rally  once  again  round  the  standard  of  Catholic  truth,  they  also 
impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  union.  We  have  hitherto  been 
working  too  much  apart  from  each  other,  and  first  one  has  stopped 
working  and  then  another,  till  at  last  there  was  no  body  possessing 
the  confidence  of  Churchmen  to  organize  opposition,  or  present  a 
rallying  point  for  the  oppressed.  Church  Unions  seem  to  have 
died  a  natural  death.  As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,^  the  protest 
against  the  Divorce  Bill  was  not  the  work  of  any  ''  Union,'^  and 
1  EeelesioMtiCt  Vol.  XIX.  p.  480. 
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we  also  took  occasion  to  press  "  the  formation  of  a  General  Church 
Defence  Association,  whose  seat  should  be  in  London,  and  which 
should  supersede  the  Local  and  Provincial  Unions/^  This  we  at 
last  see ;  and  the  first  report  of  the  English  Church  Union  now 
before  us  is  an  evidence  that  Churchmen  are  beginning  to  be  alive 
to  their  danger^  and  are  gathering  together  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
The  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  Gorham  protest  is  surely  not 
extinct ;  it  cannot  be  that  the  clergy  of  England  will  stand  by  wait- 
ing for  their  own  turn,  while  the  wolf  is  busy  devouring  their 
neighbour.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  so  craven  as  to  blench  before 
Lords  Shaftesbury  and  Palmerston.  United  (and  the  new  Church 
Union  is  our  natural  rallying  point,)  we  shall  be  able  to  teach  whig 
lords,  and  whig  bishops  if  necessary,  that  we  will  not  surrender 
the  heritage  of  our  fathers;  that  neither  episcopal  tyranny  nor 
raging  mobs  shall  terrify  us  into  compliance  with  the  popular  will, 
nor  drive  us  to  worship  the  image  which  an  erastian  Government 
or  time-serving  Episcopate  may  set  up.  The  greater  the  danger 
*the  more  honourable  the  defence ;  a  manly  stand  now  made  may 
be  the  prelude  to  a  great  victory.  At  any  rate  we  are  not  called  to 
anything  new  or  unheard  of.  Those  before  us  have  suffered,  but 
they  won  the  day. 

"  And  we  know,  too,  that  it  is  not  so  long  since  other  men  did  for  the 
pulpit  in  the  Church  of  England  that  very  same  work  of  restoration 
which  we  desire  to  do  for  the  altar  and  the  choir.  They  restored 
preaching  from  the  cold  and  lifeless  formalism  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  we  are  but  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Sacraments  and  worship  of 
the  Church.  And  abundant  need  there  is  that  we  should  do  so,  since, 
from  their  apparent  lifelessness,  some  are  even  now  striving  to  remodel, 
on  uncaihoMc  principles,  the  services  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  get  rid 
entirely  of  those  Sacramental  truths  which  have  been  so  long  allowed  to 
lie  as  a  dead  letter  in  its  formularies.  What  they  did  for  preaching,  we 
wish  to  do  for  prayer  and  praise.  And  if  they,  in  their  day,  were  hated 
by  the  world, — for  *  there  are  persons  still  living'  (I  quote  from  a  recent 
review)  *  who  can  remember  the '  time  when  if  a  clergyman  raised  his 
eyes  off  his  sermon-book,  he  was  at  once  accused  of  enthusiasm,' — if 
they,  fn  their  day  of  labour  and  suffering,  were  hated  by  the  world, 
surely  we  may  well  endure  the  same  lot :  they  succeeded  at  last,  with 
God's  blessing,  in  their  work, — all  honour  to  them  for  it ! — and  so, 
please  God,  shall  we,  too,  in  the  end  succeed  in  ours.^'^ 

"  Wherefore  shrink  and  say  'tis  vain, 
In  this  hour  hell-powers  must  reign, 
Vainly,  vainly,  would  we  force 
Fatal  error's  torrent  course ; 
Earth  is  mighty — we  are  frail, 
Faith  is  gone  and  hope  must  fail  ? 
*  «  «  * 

Seize  the  banner,  spread  its  fold, 
Seize  it  with  no  faltering  hold, 

>  Stuart's  Sermon,  "Sacramental. Worship. "—P.  59. 
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Spread  its  foldtDg^  high  and  tair, 
Let  all  aee  the  Cross  is  there. 

*  *  *  • 

God  hath  strim,  and  He  will  reap. 
Growth  Is  slow  when  roots  are  deep." 

"  Yidi  impium  super-exaltatum  et  elevatum  sicut  cedroft  Libani. 
''  Et  transivi,  et  ecce  non  erat^  et  qusesiri  eum  et  non  eat  inventua 
locus  ejus." — Ps.  xxxvii.  85,  86. 


CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

The  WoTshvp  of  Chrisfs  Church  a  Shadow  of  Heavenly  things,  A 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Third  Annual  Festival  of  Parochial 
Choirs  of  the  Notthighamshire  Church  Choral  Union  in  South- 
well Collegiate  Church,  May  8,  1860.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
WiLKiNS/  M.A.     London  :  Parkers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  say  with  whom  the  blame  of  our  present  low 
standard  of  religious  zeal  mostly  rests,  whether  with  clergy  or  with 
laity.  The  former  can  certainly  allege  that  they  are  not  adequately 
supported  (as  a  general  rule,)  when  they  attempt  to  raise  the  tone 
of  religion  in  any  considerable  degree  among  their  people :  and  yet 
in  many  places  the  people  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  their  pastors 
in  the  appreciation  of  dogmatic  Truth  and  Catholic  Ritual.  The 
trials  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  called  upon  to  undergo, 
arising  out  of  the  lax  and  careless  habit  of  the  clergy  in  the  con- 
duct of  Divine  Service,  we  can  affirm  from  a  large  personal  ex- 
perience, are  at  this  time  a  very  heavy  burthen. 

The  improvement  in  our  Church  Worship  is,  upon  the  whole, 
less  than  might  have  been  expected :  less  than  the  improvement  of 
the  material  fabric  of  our  churches  would  have  led  us  to  look  for. 

The  main  reason  for  such  shortcoming  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  more  zealous  clergy  have  been  located  in  coun- 
try parishes  rather  than  in  London,  and  in  those  larger  centres  of 
intelligence  which  create  and  lead  public  opinion. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry  to  discover  how  we  may  inform  and  raise 
the  tasteis  of  our  people.  And  for  ourselves  we  know  of  no  in- 
strument so  efficient  as  the  multiplication  of  Church  Festivals. 
We  do  not  refer  to  one  type  of  festival  alone  ;  but  to  all  such  ga- 
therings as  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
in  clergy  and  in  laity  alike.  Such  was  the  series  of  services  thai 
were  connected  with  the  consecration  of  All  Souls^,  Halifax,  last 
year ; .  such  are  tho^e  Choir  Festivals  which   are  celebrated  an- 

voL.  XXII.  2  p  r^         T 
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Dually  at  Soathwell^  Ely,  Lichfield,  Peterborough,  Aylesbury,  &c. ; 
and  such,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  those  merely  parochial  comme- 
morations, of  which  there  are  examples  in  most  neighbourhoods. 

But  all  these  require  to  be  multiplied.  And  we  think  we  cannot 
do  a  better  service  than  just  to  show  by  the  example  of  the  excellent 
Sermon  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  how  much  can  be 
done  by  a  single  effort. 

The  Southwell  Union  comprises  upwards  of  forty  parishes,  and 
must  certainly  be  doing  most  useful  work.  But  there  are  many 
more  besides  the  incumbents  of  those  parishes  who  would  be  much 
the  better  for  putting  the  preacher^s  question  to  their  consciences : — 

"  Permit  me  to  ask,  Do  we  ourselves  realize  our  duties,  our  privilegeRi 
and  our  coosequeot  responsibilities  in  conducting  the  public  services  of 
God  ?  Do  we  take  the  same  thought,  and  make  the  same  careful  pre- 
paration for  the  due  and  reverent  celebration  of  the  service,  our  duty  to 
God^  as  we  do  of  our  preaching,  our  duty  to  man  ?  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  undervalue  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  but  is  that  the  sole,  is  it  even 
the  primary  object  of  the  service  of  the  Church  ?  Are  the  prayers,  the 
worship  of  God,  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  sermon,  or  should  our  ser- 
mons have  for  one  of  their  main  objects  the  teaching  of  our  people  bow 
properly  to  worship  God  ?  Is  God  honoured  by  bad  reading,  dramatic 
preaching  of  prayers,  discordant  singing,  slovenly  vestments,  and  a 
silent  congregation  ?  Can  anything  connected  with  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God  be  unessential,  or  even  of  trivial  importance?" — P.  17. 

Mr.  Wilkins  well  urges  on  his  hearers  : — 

'*  My  brethren,  among  the  principal  reasons  why  such  worship  as 
this  is  not  oftener  found  in  our  churches, — among  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  people  have  come  so  much  to  neglect  their  part  and  share,  their 
privilege,  and  right,  and  duty  in  the  worship  of  God,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  allege,  as  ray  own  conviction,  the  manner  in  which  modern  custom 
has  innovated  upon  and  superseded  the  ancient  plain  song,  the  voice  of 
the  Church.  In  most  churches,  the  confessions,  creeds,  psalms;  re- 
sponses, Amens,  instead  of  giving  forth  the  '  loud  voice,'  '  the  great 
shout,'  the  *  one  sound*  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  *  lifting  up  the  voice 
with  one  accord*  of  the  New  Testament,  the  '  noise  like  a  thunder- 
clap* spoken  of  by  ancient  Fathers,  seldom  rise  above  a  confused  low 
murniur  Can  this  be  called,  can  this  he  the  exponent  of,  fervent  con- 
gregational worship  ?  When  people  are  in  earnest,  and  feel  strongly, 
do  they  merely  murmur  ?  do  they  not  sjpeak  out  ?  If  our  people  do 
worship  with  one  heart,  they  do  not  do  so  with  one  voice.  One  reason 
of  this  is  plain.  It  is  because  we  set  at  defiance  those  principles  which 
common  sense,  and  nature,  and  our  physical  constitution  jointly  teach. 
As  in  the  public  worship  of  God  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  confession 
of  the  tongue,  is  an  essential  element,  it  is  plain  that  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  and  govern  vocal  sound.  If 
a  whole  congregation  join  audibly  in  speaking  the  same  words,  tin/fM 
they  apeak  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  tone,  the  natural  effect  only 
can  be  a  confused  jar  of  voices.     A  multitude  of  voices,  spc^aking  the 
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same  words,  mtist  speak  in  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  note,  if  what 
they  speak  is  to  be  distinct  and  intelligible." — Pp.  14 — 16. 

We  hope  to  see  this  Sermon  widely  circulated — why  not  in  a 
penny  edition  ? 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Inquiry  into  the  Original  Language  of  8,  Matthew's  Gospel;  unth  re- 
lative  discussions  on  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ro- 
berts, M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  S.  John's  Wood. 
London  :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 

It  is  either  a  fact,  or  it  is  not  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  original 
of  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew :  its  adoption  or  denial  rests  entirely 
upon  the  evidence  produced.  Had  we  found  the  whole,  or  any  well- 
authenticated  portions,  however  small,  of  this  Hebrew  original,  the  fact 
of  its  existence  would  have  been  fully  proven :  such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  Next  in  value  in  favour  of  this  Hebrew  original,  is  the  evidence 
collected  from  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  times  of 
the  Evangelists ;  from  the  testimonies  gleaned  from  the  remains  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  sub-apostolic  and  the  succeeding  ages.  Bishop  Papias 
says,  "  Matthew  composed  his  history  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  and  that 
every  one  translated  it  as  he  was  able."  S.  Irenseus  states,  that 
**  Matthew  indeed  produced  his  Gospel  written  .among  the  Hebrews  in 
their  own  dialect  :'*  and  not  to  mention  others,  Origen  speaks  of  S. 
Matthew  as  having  "  delivered  his  Gospel  to  the  believing  Hebrews, 
having  written  it  in  the  Hebrew  character."  Mr.  Roberts  appears  as 
a  writer  upon  this  subject,  not  as  it  would  seem  to  give  us  any  newlj- 
discovered  traces  of  the  lost  Syro-Chaldaic  exemplar;  or  to  furnish 
us  with  any  new  fragments  by  which  external  evidence  may  be  ena- 
bled to  finally  settle  the  question.  Strange  to  say  his  object  seems  to 
be,  in  a  dull,  rambting,  confused  manner,  to  deny  the  value  of  all  the 
external  evidence  that  we  possess  on  this  subject.  '*  We  undertake," 
he  says,  "  to  prove  by  an  induction  of  facts,  that  the  Jews  of  that  time 
did  prefer  Greek  as  the  language  of  religious  addresses.  If  we  succeed 
in  this,  then,  in  the  estimation  of  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders 
of  the  Hebrew  original,  [Dr.  Davidson,]  that  opinion  must  be  aban- 
doned. We  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  statements  of  antiquity.  Papias 
and  his  followers  will  be  acknowledged  in  error."  (P.  24.)  Again,  in 
the  last  chapter  on  the  "  Results  of  the  preceding  Inquiry,"  after 
some  declamation  on  "  a  blind  reverence  for  antiquity ;"  and  after  the 
proposition  of  a  new  and  startling  paradox,  that  the  very  "  antiquity  " 
which  has  preserved  the  sacred  Canon,  has  absolutely  destroyed  it, 
Mr.  Roberts  proceeds :  "  Why  should  agreement  with  antiquity  be  pur- 
chased at  such  a  price  ?  What  should  prevent  us  from  looking  with 
our  own-  eyes  at  the  Gospels,  and  draMring  our  own  inferences  from  the 
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phenomena  which  they  present?  This  is  what  we  have  ventured  to  do 
in  the  preceding  pages."  An  ohserration,  by-the-hj,  which  is  strictly 
true.  Many  reasons  could  be  alleged  why  this  book  will  hold  no  per- 
manent rank  among  the  controversial  books  which  have  appeared  upon 
the  same  subject.  We  will  select  one  or  two.  The  author's  extreme 
dUcursiveiieaa :  the  whole  matter  relative  to  the  subject  could  be  con- 
tained most  easily  in  twenty-five  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
pages  over  which  the  essay  ranges.  The  question  is  dealt  with  en- 
tirely at  secofidhand.  It  is  Dr.  Davidson,  Tregelles,  Alexander, 
and  Fairbairn;  with  Bishop  Marsh,  with  Eichorn,  Lardner,  and 
others,  which  form  the  theme  of  Mr.  Roberts'  lugubrious  writing. 
The  utter  weakness  of  the  real  stronghold  of  his  argument,  is  the 
"  Proofs  of  originality  from  the  special  structure  of  the  Gospel."  But 
Mr.  Roberts  does  not  appear  to  be  much  happier  in  his  logical  than  he 
is  in  his  philological  powers.  He  boldly  makes  such  a  statement  as  this : 
"  That  the  maintainers  of  the  Greek  original  are  perfectly  entitled  if 
they  choose,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  testimony  of  Itenseus,  Papias, 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  S.  Matthew  did  write  a  Gospel,  although 
they  reject  the  statements  of  these  writers,  as  to  the  language  in  which 
that  Gospel  was  composed."  (P.  102.)  We  are  favoured  with  another 
specimen  of  logical  induction.  Mr.  Roberts  finds,  th&t  Dean  Trench 
differs  from  Dr.  Fairbairn,  (who  wrote  a  work,  called  a  *'  Hermeneutical 
Manual,")  about  the  exact  import  of  the  Aramaic  expression  '*  Talitha 
cumi,'^  and  accordingly  he  arrives  at  the  following  logical  conckision : 
*'  Thus  one  explanation  refutes  the  other,  and  we  are  still  left  without 
any  explanation  at  all  P*  (P.  48.)  Now  this  is  very  much  as  if  a  man 
were  to  say,  that  because  the  undulating  theory  of  light  has  supplanted 
the  emission  hypothesis,  we  are  left  without  any  optical  theory  al- 
together. 

In  vain  we  have  looked  throughout  the  book  for  a  single  new  ray 
of  light  that  may  have  been  cast  athwart  the  controversy :  two  convic- 
tions have  accompanied  us  from  the  beginning  of  our  perusal  of  it,  gain- 
ing a  fresh  strength  with  every  succeeding  page.  The  first  is,  that  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  hands  the  subject  has  become  hopeles&ly  obscure  to  the 
general  reader ;  while  the  second  opinion  which  we  formed  was,  that  this 
most  discursive  parade  of  second-hand  learning  will  be  utterly  powerless 
to  influence  the  educated  man  either  the  one  way  or  the  other. 


The  Tear  of  the  Church :  a  Course  of  Sermons,  By  the  late  Rev. 
R.  W.  Huntley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Boxwell,  &c.  With  a  short  Me- 
moir. By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  Prkvost,  Bart.,  M.A.  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

We  must  confess  to  feeling  very  great  surprise  in  the  perusal  of  these 
sermons.  Mr.  Huntley  was  in  his  generation  the  bold  advocate  of 
dogmatic  truth ;  being  one  of  those  priests  who  personally  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  see  of  Hereford ;  he  was  also  a 
man  of  ability  and  imagination.  And  yet  here  we  have  a  volume 
of  sermons,  thought  not  unworthy  by  a  friend  of  being  published  as  9 
memorial  of  himi  which  are  as  utterly  devoid  of  theok^,  a^  wer?  the 
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iermdas  of  Blair  or  Paley  in  the  last  century.  They  are  earnest  in  tone, 
aqd  doctrinally  sound,  (saving  the  use  of  the  word  Sahhath,)  where 
doctrine  is  touched  ;  but  what  we  mean  is,  they  pointedly  avoid  all  theo- 
logical statements  concerning  our  Lord's  nature,  office,  or  person.  To 
show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration,  we  will  refer  to  the  Sermons  proper 
to  the  great  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  these  are  the  sub- 
jects of  them  :  the  Christmas-Day  Sermon  is  on  Charity  and  Modera- 
tion ;  £aster-Day  on  a  Future  State  of  Existence ;  Ascension-Day,  (or 
rather  the  Sunday  after,  for  the  festival  itself  is  omitted,)  on  Providence ; 
Whitsunday  on  Dissent !  Doubtless  these  are  not  subjects  to  be  omit- 
ted by  the  preacher ;  but  we  really  must  demur  to  their  constituting 
•*  The  Year  of  the  Church." 


The  Romans  in  Gloucestershire^  ^c.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Gloucester. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  M.A.  London :  Hamilton^  Adams, 
and  Co. ;  Gloucester :  A.  Lea. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  lecture  has  rightly  considered  the 
opinions  and  facts  given  in  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  wider 
circulation  than  they  would  have  obtained  by  its  original  delivery  before 
two  Local  Societies.  He  has  carefully  collected  together  what  history 
and  antiquarian  discovery  have  made  known  to  us  respecting  the  sojourn 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  and  about  the  venerable  city  of  Gloucester. 
The  name  of  that  city  was  always  identified  with  Claudiocestria  by  our 
medifleval  chroniclers,  and  within  the  last  seventy  years  the  abundant 
discovery  of  coins  and  other  relics  of  a  distinctive  character  have  won- 
derfully corroborated  the  belief  that  the  Claudian  legion  was  stationed 
for  some  years  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  soil  of  Gloucester 
streets  appears  to  he  thickly  sown  with  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman 
city,  and  one  of  the  churches  is  so  undoubtedly  built  on  a  Roman  foun- 
dation as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  it  is  the  successor  of 
one  of  those  temples  of  heathen  origin,  which  were  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian worship  on  the  conversion  of  the  country.  It  appears,  too,  from 
some  of  the  pavements  discovered  in  Gloucester  or  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  labarum  or  some  other  Christian  symbol  was  inserted  by  the 
Christian  Romans  in  the  midst  of  Mosaic  work  of  earlier  and  heathen 
date. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Lysons*  lecture  or  pamphlet  is 
that  in  which  he  brings  evidence  to  identify  the  "  Pudens"  of  S.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  ''Rufus"  whose  monument,  with  an 
equestrian  figure  and  an  inscription  engraved  thereon,  was  discovered  at 
Wotton  near  Gloucester  in  1825.  This  evidence  is,  we  think,  of  a 
weighty  character,  and  we  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  author's 
exclamation :  '*  Could  he  have  been  the  Rufus,  brother  of  Alexander 
and  son  of  Simon,  that  man  of  Cyrene  who  coming  out  of  the  country 
was  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross  ?  Then  how  close  is  our 
connection  brought  to  the  Saviour's  time  and  cross."^ 

We  do  not  intend  to  rob  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  which  they  will 

>  It  is  a  singular  drcamstance  that  the  memorial  stone  of  Claudia  the  wifb  of 
PudBni  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  cataeombs  of  R«me,  and  is  figured  by 
Ut.  MsitlaBd. 
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derive  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Lysons'  own  few  pages ;  but  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  high  time  some  diligent  archaeologist 
should  collect  together  the  many  scattered  evidences  which  antiquarian 
discovery  has  brought  to  light  as  to  the  presence  of  Christianity  in  this 
country  even  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  '  Quarterly  Review'  for  January 
in  an  article  on  the  Roman  wall  made  a  rather  sneering  remark  on  the 
absence  (as  the  writer  alleged)  of  any  such  evidences,  but  from  the  way 
in  which  we  have  found  them  turn  up  in  local  museums,  and  anti- 
quarian pamphlets  like  this  before  us,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
large  store  of  such  solid  evidences  extant :  and  it  will  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  publication  of  such  a  work  by  Mr.  Lysons  or  some 
other  competent  authority,  as  will  establish  the  fact  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil. 

"A  London  Curate"  has  sought  to  turn  the  feelings  of  sound 
Churchmen  in  a  good  direction,  by  suggesting  that  the  S.  George's 
Riots  ofPer,  in  the  multitudes  brought  together  on  Sunday  nights,  a 
grand  field  for  effective  preaching ;  and  he  calls  very  urgently  upon 
''  High  Churchmen  "  to  embrace  it.  Unhappily  one  element  in  his  cal- 
culation fails  him.  He  counts  "  upon  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop ;" 
whereas  undoubtedly,  as  we  said  in  our  last  Number,  (and  as  subse- 
quent events  have  shown,)  the  Bishop  has  been  all  along  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  mob.  We  would  not  say  one  word  to  discourage  so 
generous  a  proposal ;  but  it  is  certainly  in  vain  to  look  to  the  Bishop 
for  help. 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  the  event,  called  The  Publi- 
cation of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  United  States,  may  be ;  but  there  was  preached  at  it,  in  this 
year  1860,  one  of  the  best  sermons  on  the  Apostolical  Succession  that 
we  ever  read.  The  author  is  Dr.  Skelton,  Rector  of  S.  Paul's,  Buf- 
falo ;  and  the  publishers  are  Dana  and  Co.,  of  New  York.  We  give  one 
passage,  which  (pace  Dr.  Darwin)  appears  to  us  to  contain  an  excellent 
argument : 

"  The  language  of  the  Apostle  implies  an  organized  body,  when  he  speaks 
of  'the  bouse  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.'  It  supposes  an  existence ;  it  recognizes  a  support  to 
truth ;  it  contemplates  a  house  not  made  by  the  hands  of  men ;  a  kingdom  not 
founded  by  mortal  power. 

''It  cannot  but  be  observed  by  all  of  us,  that  the  works  of  God  are  made 
once  for  all,  and  that  His  creations  are  not,  and  have  not  been,  repeated. 

"  When  He  finished  the  earth,  and  placed  upon  it  its  inhabitants.  He  rested 
from  His  works  which  He  had  created  and  made.  We  should  all  of  us  stand 
astonished  if  there  could  be  presented  to  us  evidence  of  a  new  creation  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  life — of  a  new  animal,  a  freshly-created  plant,  a  being 
resembling  man,  and  yet  not  descended  from  Adam,  and  having  its  origin  in  a 
modern  day. 

"  It  is  believed  that  a  general  sentiment  prevails  among  all  people,  that 
there  is  nothing  strictly  new  under  the  sun. 

"  Forms  and  combinations  out  of  elements  and  material  things  already  in 
being  are  continually  occurring ;  new  combinations  and  new  associations  may 
continually  be  made ;  but  arrangement,  however  varied,  and  however  formed, 
is  not  creation.    There  are  no  new  creations.     As  God  only  can  create,  so 
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He>  haying  created  all  thiDn  which  are>  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  His 
labour  which  He  had  created  and  made. 

"  In  His  goTemuient  of  a  moral  character,  He  has  made  no  new  laws,  and 
given  no  new  commandments ;  those  which  He  had  framed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  men's  lives.  He  made  once  for  all.  The  Ten  Commandments  were 
never  altered  or  improved ;  they  are  the  same  now  as  when  first  proclaimed, 
neither  have  they  been  repeated.  , 

'*  The  law  which  regulates  the  heavenly  bodies — the  science  of  astronomy 
is  the  same  now  as  when  He  created  the  sun  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night.  There  has  been  no  new  sun,  and  moon, 
and  atars,  and  they  have  not  lost  their  identity.  They  look  down  upon  us  as 
lipon  our  first  parents  in  the  garden. 

"  The  herbs  of  the  field,  the  cedar-tree  and  the  palm-tree,  the  forests  which 
cover  the  earth,  the  lowly  plant  which  blooms  upon  the  bosom  of  the  land, 
are  the  same  as  when  they  opened  their  leaves  and  sent  out  their  fragrance 
upon  the  day  of  their  creation.  Their  seed-time,  and  all  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate their  growth  and  govern  their  life,  are  the  same  as  upon  that  day  when 
they  were  commanded  into  being,  and  for  the  first  time  were. 

**  The  animals  which  roam  over  the  land,  the  birds  which  disport  themselves 
in  the  air,  the  insects  which  pervade  the  varied  climates,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  deep,  are  the  same  which  Goo  created,  when  He  first  gave  them  their 
existence.  Some  may  have  lost  their  use,  may  have  fulfilled  their  destiny, 
may  have  answered  their  end,  and  become  extinct,  but  those  which  remain 
are  the  original  creations,  having  the  same  great  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics which  marked  their  being  when  they  first  knew  life. 

"  Our  argument  is,  that  the  analogy  between  nature  and  grace,  between 
revelation  and  creation,  both  emanating  from  the  same  Almighty  Being,  is 
perfect ;  and  as  God  is  unchangeable.  He  must  ever  act  alike.  The  conclusion 
can  but  force  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  as  the  Church  of  His  forming  was 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  as  the  human  family  was  to 
endure  in  all  periods,  and  was  ever  essentially  the  same,  so  the  Church,  which 
emanates  from  Goo,  was  not  more  adapted  to  one  generation  than  to  another, 
but  that  in  all  its  great  essentials  it  was  as  necessary,  and  as  perfectly  fitted  for 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  at  first  created.  It 
was,  therefore,  Uke  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars ;  like  the  vegetable  forma- 
tions ;  like  the  animals,  like  man,  to  endure  for  ever,  and  to  be  the  same  in  its 
essentials,  always." — Pp.  6 — 8. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Epistle  of  S,  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  FowLE,  (Masters,)  consists  in  placing  together,  in  parallel  columns, 
a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  others  which  contain  similar  ideas  and  phrases.  The  idea 
is  a  good  one,  and  it  supplies  a  body  of  evidence  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  resist  or  gainsay. 

The  Joumeyings  of  the  Israelites,  (National  Society's  Depository,) 
like  its  companion  tract  on  *'  S.  Paul's  Journeys,"  eschews  all  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction  whatsoever.  This  is  bringing  the  Bible  back 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  class-book  in  our  schools,  a  condition  from 
which  we  thought  that  we  had  been  delivered  once  for  all. 

Steps  for  the  Bight  Understanding  of  the  Catechism^  (Parkers,) 
are  really  too  trifling  to  warrant  publication.  At  present  they  do  not 
reach  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ;  nor  is  there  any  promise 
of  continuation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Shipley  for  some  very  interesting  views  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  his  Photographs  from  Original  Sketches  in 
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the  Holy  Land,  We  have  been  especiallj  stnick  with  tbst  representing 
the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  Mount  Tabor.  It  is  evident  that  the 
ammus  of  the  landscape  has  been  thoroughly  caught.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba  at  Engedi,  which  is  thoroughly 
life-like,  and  very  picturesque.  Perhaps  the  view  of  predominating  inte- 
rest, is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  remarkably  clear  and 
distinct,  and  doubtless  perfectly  accurate.  The  other  views  will  no 
doubt  please  many ;  though,  to  our  taste,  much  less  striking  than  those 
we  have  pointed  out. 

A  geologist  who  is  also  a  Christian  is  a  rare  treasure  in  thes6  days, 
and  we  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Roberts  as  such.  His  Rocks  of  Worees* 
tershire,  (Masters,)  contains  not  only  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  that  county,  but  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  generally.  The  work  evinces 
extensive  research,  and  has  avoided  the  almost  inevitable  dulness  of  a 
treatise  on  such  subjects,  by  adopting  the  conversational  form,  in  which 
the  rocks  themselves  are  the  speakers,  and  the  geological  body  is  repre- 
sented by  a  certain  Hospes,  who  criticizes  their  remarks. 

The  author  of  Meditations  suitable  for  Lent,  (Masters,  London : 
Hicks  and  Allen,  Wakefield,)  says  truly  that  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
meditation  is  one  reason  of  the  shallow  religion  of  the  day,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  the  reason  of  this  neglect  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
rightly  performing  that  holy  exercise  unassisted.  The  manual  before 
us  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  production,  as  its  object  is  to  afford 
practical  aids  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  it  drawn  out  to  greater  length,  but  even  in  its  present 
unpretending  shape  it  may  be  singularly  useful.  Should  it  be  enlarged 
at  any  time,  we  would  recommend  the  avoidance  of  such  phraseology  as 
*'a  sweet  posy  of  devotion,*'  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  touched  by  a  morbid  sentimentahty,  from  which,  happily,  it  is  quite 
free ;  and  we  wofild  suggest  that  some  rules  should  be  given  for  the 
guidance  of  those  whose  speculative  turn  of  mind  renders  the  duty  of 
meditation  a  task  not  only  of  difficulty  but  of  danger. 

The  Holy  Childhood  of' our  Blessed  Lord,  (Masters,)  comes  to  us 
under  the  editorship  of  the  same  author.  It  is  a  series  of  devotional 
reflections  on  that  sacred  mystery,  proceeding  evidently  from  a  loving  and 
gentle  niind.  The  work  is  perfectly  appropriate  for  young  persons,  and 
the  humble  and  childUke  of  any  age ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  preface,  that  it  would  be  found  useful  in  Peni^ 
tentiaries.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  many  mistakes  which  with  the 
best  intentions  are  made  in  these  institutions,  that  the  most  lawless 
spirits  and  degraded  minds  are  forced  into  a  high  and  refined  religious 
training  for  which  they  are  totally  unfit.  These  reflections  appear  to 
us  to  be  suited  rather  for  those  who  are  striving  to  keep  their  baptismal 
innocence  unstained,  than  for  the  wild  impassioned  beings  to  whom 
penitence  is  too  often  but  a  name. 

Messrs.  Parker's  series  of  Monthly  Historical  Tales,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  has  reached  a  second  year's  issue,  a  sign, — we  trust,  that  the 
e9terpri8e  of  the  publishers  has  not  been  unrewarded.  The  two  last 
numbers  have  been  The  Alleluia  Battle,  and  The  Bfide  ofRameuttah. 
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CURZON^S  SCRIPTURAL  KEY  TO  THE  REVELATION 
OF  S.  JOHN. 

The  Scriptural  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  8.  John,  presented  to  us  in 
the  iMh  Chapter  of  8.  Matthew* s  Gospel ;  and  the  whole  subject 
clearly  explained  from  Scripture  references  alone.  By  the  Hon. 
John  Roper  Curzon.  London;  Wertheim^  Macintosh,  and 
Hunt. 

The  Writer  of  this  little  Manual  appears  to  have  had  a  twofold 
object  in  view,  a  general  as  well  as  a  particular  one — his  general 
object  being  to  elucidate,  by  reference  to  Holy  Scripture,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  occult  language  and  imagery  employed  by  S.  John  in 
the  Revelation ;  his  particular  object,  to  establish  a  certain  theory 
as  to  the  scope  and  interpretation  of  the  whole  Book.  So  far  as  he 
has  adhered  to  the  former  of  these,  and  contented  himself  with 
simply  illustrating  S.  John's  mystic  phraseology  by  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  from  other  portions  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  he  has  rendered 
a  useful  service  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Apocalypse :  so  far 
as  he  has  occupied  himself  with  the  advocacy  and  application  of  his 

f)rivate  scheme  of  interpretation,  he  has  simply  wasted  his  time  and 
abour,  and  done  what  in  him  lay  to  evacuate  this  most  Biyine 
Book  of  all  its  beauty,  majesty,  and  significance,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  mere  senseless  congeries  of  arbitrary  symbols,  and  objectless 
images. 

Mt.  Curzon  states  his  general  object  in  his  preface ;  and  his 
reader  has  a  right  to  anticipate,  from  the  statement,  that  he  will 
derive  some  solid  satisfaction  and  profit  from  the  ensuing  pages. 

*'The  principle  of  the  self-interpretation  oi  Scripture  has  been  r^ied 
upon  exclusively  in  this  work.  Careful  search  has  been  made  for  the 
places  in  the  Sacred  Writings  from  which  S.  John  has  adopted  bis 
imagery  and  his  language ;  and  these,  together  with  the  numerous  ex- 
planations given  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  both  of  the  imagery  and  of 
the  prophecies  themselves,  seem  alone  capable  of  leading  us  to  a  full  ap- 
prehension of  this  remarkable  Book.  And  with  this  assistance  it  will  be 
found  that  the  whole  subject  explains  itself  clearly  and  consistently." — 
Pp.  4,  5. 

It  is  this  unfortunate  attempt  at" clearness" and  "consistency^* 
which  mars  his  whole  performance,  and  renders  what  might  have 
been  a  serviceable  little  manual,  and  guide  to  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Apocalypse,  not  only  useless,  but  thoroughly  perplexing  and 
misleading. 

If  the  simple  process  of  affixing  to  a  whole  series  of  dissimilar 
and  independent  images,  one  and  the  same  arbitrary  signification. 
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be  a  mode  t>f  securing  '^  clearness ''  and  '^  consistency''  of  mean- 
ings Mr.  Gurzon  may  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  here 
offered  a  very  clear  and  consistent  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse : 
but  not  otherwise. 

Let  us  take  a  very  hasty  glance  at  his  work. 

Prefacing  his  exposition  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  24th  chapter 
of  S.  Matthew,  he  proceeds  (passing  over  the  seven  Epistles)  to  an 
examination  of  the  mysterious  introductory  Vision  described  by 
S.  John  in  the  4th  chapter^  where  the  entranced  Apostle,  lifted  up 
"  in  Spirit "  into  Heaven,  is  permitted,  through  means  of  a  won- 
drous system  of  symbolical  appearances,  impressed  upon  his  ima- 
gination by  the  ^'  Angel  who  showed  him  these  things,''  personally 
to  witness^  and  then  reproduce  in  language  for  our  devout  contem- 
plation^  the  unutterable  realities  which  environ  the  very  Throne  of 
the  Everlasting  Trinity. 

In  his  brief  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  details  of  this 
sublime  Vision — the  emerald  Bow,  the  Cherubic  figures,  the  au- 
gust "  Twenty-four,"  the  glassy  Sea,  the  "Lamps  of  fire,"  &c., 
&c.,  Mr.  Curzon  manifests  considerable  aptitude  and  ability ;  and 
had  all  his  work  been  equal  in  execution  to  his  4th  Section,  and 
had  he  kept  his  private  theory  as  to  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  background^  he  might  have  written  a  book 
which  would  have  been  welcomed  by  many. 

We  will  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  theory  by-and-by. 
But  ere  we  pass  on  from  that  mysterious  introductory  '^  Scene  in 
Heaven,"  to  which  we  have  just  referred — that  Vision  of  the 
Throne. of  Ood,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  fixed  celestial  back-  , 
ground  of  the  succeeding  Apocalyptic  disclosures — ^we  would  claim 
permission  to  pause  for  a  single  moment  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  one  feature  in  the  description  which  is  unnoticed  by  our  author, 
and  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  adverted  to ; 
a  feature  which  (though  apparently  trivial  and  unimportant)  is  yet 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  claim  a  passing  word  :  we  allude  to  the 
significant  sevenfold  nature  of  the  representation. 

A  Throne  was  set  in  Heaven  : 

i.  And  upon  {h))  the  Throne,  One  Sitting,  like  to  Jasper  and 
Sardine  stone : 

ii.  And  round  about  (xuxXodev)  the  Throne,  a  Rainbow,  in  sight 
like  to  an  emerald  : 

iii.  And  round  about  {xvxXoiev)  the  Throne,  four-and-tweniy 
Thrones,  and  Elders  seated  thereon. 

iv.  And  out  of  (ix)  the  Throne,  Lightnings,  and  Voices,  and 
Thunderings : 

V.  And  before  (evco^'iov)  the  Throne,  seven  Lamps  of  fire,  which 
are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  : 

vi.  And  before  (evfltfiriov)  the  Throne,  a  Sea  of  glass,  like  to 
crystal : 
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vii.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  Throne^  and  roand  aboat  the  Throne 
{h  fjiia-co  rotj  0»,  xa)  xuxXeo  roD  0,)four  Livinff  Creatures^  full  of 
eyesi  &c. 

Nor  must  the  order  of  this  sacred  Heptad  be  passed  over  without 
notice. 

For  we  have  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  number  (the  original  type  of  which  is  furnished 
in  the  seven-branched  Candlestick)  where  its  first  3  members 
are  inversely  parallel  with  its  last  3^ — the  two  extremes  correspond- 
ing; the  second  and  penultimate;  the  third  and  fifth:  leaving  a 
central  member. 

1.  In  this  case,  then,  the  two  extremes  are  associated.  We  have 
the  Divine  Presence — the  ''  One  sitting,*^ — brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Cherubic  Four.  This  is,  of  course,  a  most  familiar, 
and  constantly  recurring  combination ;  as  expressed  in  the  well- 
known  formula  "  0  Thou  that  sittest  upon  the  Cherubims" 

2.  In  like  manner  the  second  and  sixth  members  form  a  pair. 
In  the  former  we  have  the  "  Rainbow  in  sight  like,  an  Emerald ;'' 

ia  the  latter,  the  ^*  Sea  of  glass  like  to  crystal.^'  Here  is  the  fa- 
miliar combination  of  the  ''Bow  on  the  Waters,''  the  Emerald 
Arch  spanning  the  Crystal  Wave. 

3.  And  the  third  and  fifth  are  no  less  obviously  parallel. 

In  the  former  (the  august  "  Twenty-four  ")  we  see  a  typical  re- 
presentation of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  united  in  one  common 
Faith,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles  :^ 
in  the  latter  (the  "  seven  Lamps  of  fire,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits 
of  GoD,)^^  we  see  a  mystical  image  of  that  Holy,  energising  "  Spirit 
of  Life'^  by  whom  the  Church  is  indwelt  and  vivified,  and  by  whose 
quickening  Influences  alone  her  ministrations  can  be  efiectual.  "  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ohost  :  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.'^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  several 
members  of  this  series,  and  the  indication  thereby  afforded  of  their 
special  mutual  relations,  may  prove  an  important  element  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  several  symbols ;  and  may  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  elucidation  of  certain  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
series  opens  out — especially  that  perplexing  question  as  to  the  dif- 
ference, or  connection  between  the  Twenty-four  Elders  and  the 
Four  Living  Creatures.  That  they  both  in  some  way  represent  the 
Church,  is  obvious,  and  generally  admitted :  but  in  what  special 
aspect  or  relation,  is  far  from  evident. 

Probably  their  respective  positions  in  the  series  may  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  their  discriminating  characteristics  are  to  be 
looked  for. 

The  Cherubic  Four,  we  have  seen,  are  indirectly  associated  with 
tbe  Person  of  the  Everlasting  Father — perhaps  with  the  Triune 

^  '*  Ecclaiam  de  Patriarchis  et  Apostolis  generatam,  ia  vigintiquatuor  sedilibus 
cemit."    Beda  in  loc.    Cf.  Rev.  zzi.  12, 14. 
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Dbity,^— the  awful  *'  One  sitting/'  The  Twenty-four  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Sfirit.  For  here  there  is 
no  mysterious  Being  seen,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  "  seven  Lamps 
of  fire }"  these  Lamps  pointing  rather  to  the  energies  and  gifts  of 
the  Blessed  Spirit  than  to  His  Person, 

And  hence  it  may  perhaps  be,  that  in  the  one  emblem  we  see  the 
Holy  Church  iu  its  aspect  towards  God;  as  indwelt  by  God;  the 
Organ  of  God  ;  the  Tabernacle  and  Throne  of  God  ; — and  that  in 
the  other  we  see  the  Church  in  its  relation  towards  the  world ;  the 
Church  in  its  ministerial  and  sacerdotal  capacity  ;  the  conservator 
and  guardian  of  the  Faith  (the  Twenty-four  are  afterwards  seen  as 
forming  the  foundations  of  the  Everlasting  Temple) ;  the  vehicle  of 
the  "  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth/' 

''These  seven  Spirits  of  God  (writes  Mr.  Curzon)  are  sent. forth  by 
Christ  into  all  the  earth,  and  so  represent  the  Apostles  and  others 
commissioned  by  Him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The 
whole  Christian  Church  seems  thus  represented  as  ministering  in  spi- 
ritual things :  which  shows  its  missionary  character,  in  opposition  to 
the  restricted  privileges  of  the  Jewish  system." — P.  29. 

So  that  while  the  Cherubic  emblem  probably  symbolises  the  Church 
in  its  innermost  essence  and  idea  and  Divine  perfection^  the  Pa- 
triarchal and  Apostolic  emblem  represents  it  in  its  mediatorial 
functions  towards  the  world. 

The  Cherubim  are  seen  engaged  in  no  ministerial  work  with 
reference  to  earth.  Their  myriad  eyes  are  directed  to  Goo  alone. 
Their  sole  business  is  with  "  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne/* 
who  "dwelleth  between  the  Cherubim,'* — ^that  awful  One  with 
whom  they  are  here  seen  so  mysteriously  and  intimately  associated : 
their  employment,  to  offer  Him  ceaseless  adoration  and  worship. 
Their  occupation  is  Heavenly,  not  earthly  :  they  address  God,  not 
man.^ 

1  The  question  whether  the  Dread  Being  seated  on  the  Throne  symbolises  the 
Father,  or  rather,  the  whole  Blessed  and  updivided  Trinity,  may  be  seen  dis-* 
cussed  in  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  Both  interpretations  are  probably  correct;  and 
while  the  representation  points  particularly  to  the  Person  of  the  Father,  it  not  the 
less,  generally,  includes  a  reference  to  the  whole  Trinity  in  Unity. 

s  The  '*  Come  and  see**  (ch.  vi.),  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  four 
i&a  in  succession  to  S.  John,  forms,  we  believe,  no  exception  to  this  statemeut. 
In  the  first  place,  the  best  authorities  agree  that  the  reading  is  incorrect,  and  that  in 
each  case  there  is  but  a  single  word  uttered  by  the  Living  Creatures :  "  Come'* 

The  question  next  arises.  To  whom  is  this  word  addressed  ? 

In  each  case,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  a  Mysterious  Rider  appears. 

And  who  are  these  Riders  ?  The  first  is  universally  admitted  to  represent  omr 
.  Lord  Himself  (cf.  Ps.  zlv.  4 — 6).  And  probably,  in  some  sense,  the  three  sue- 
ceeding  Riders  equally  represent  our  Lord  ;  as,  speeding  on  His  way,  and  mounted 
on  His  mystic  Charger,  His  visible  Church — He  ever  and  anon  appears,  in  different 
stages  of  His  continuous  Advent ;  coming,  now  in  mercy,  and  now  in  His ''four 
sore  judgments."    And  thus,  for  example,  we  find  Him  as  it  were  identifying  Hinu 
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Whereas  the  [E^lders  are  seen  engaged  in  Priestly  and  Ministerial 
work ;  presenting  the  prayers  of  the  Saints^  and  on  two  occasiona 
administering  instruction  and  consolation  to  the  Blessed  Apostle, 
(Bev.  V.  5 ;  vii.  13—17.) 

The  l^ma  appear  to  be  an  intense  symbolical  representation  of 
the  Human  Nature  of  our  Lord — the  Body  of  the  Incarnate  Re- 
deemer— extended  and  imparted  from  Himself^  by  means  of  the 
Sacraments,  to  His  Elect,  who  are  thus  taken  up  into  Him,  made 
pne  with  Him^  glorified  with  His  own  glory,  and  consecrated  to  be 
the  "  Dwelling ''  and  "  Rest ''  of  God  for  ever.  This  is  the  True 
Temple  and  Throne  of  the  Most  High,  the  various  sides,  or  mode9 
of  manifestation,  of  which,  as  exhibited  in  the  perfect  Life  of  th^ 
Redeemer,  are  revealed  and  brought  out  in  the  Quadriform  Gospel, 

Whereas  the  Twenty-four  symbolise  the  Church  as  to  its  visible, 
earthly  composition  and  organisation,  made  up  of  the  12  of  the 
Old  and  the  12  of  the  New  Dispensation,  united  in  one  Faith, 
ministering  and  mediating,  as  well  as  worshipping. 

4.  We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  first  three,  and  the  last  three 
members  of  the  sevenfold  series,  and  their  mutual  relation. 

The  central  member  stands  alone,  "  Out  of  the  Throne  pro- 
ceeded Lightnings  and  Voices  and  Thunderings  ;"^  a  collocation 
which  may  seem  suggestive  of  the  Three  succeeding  groups — Seals, 
Trumpets,  Vials — which  characterise  this  division  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  the  Seals  bringing  to  light  the  obsQure  prophetic  future  of 
the  Church;  the  Tnmpet-Voic^s  (cf.  Rev.  i.  10;  iv.  1)  sounding 
forth  their  notes  of  warning,  preparation  and  alarm;  the  ViaU 
dealing  out  wrath,  indignation,  and  judgment.^ 

adf  with  the  second  dread  Rider,  the  Minister  of  War,  in  these  words  :  '*  I  am  not 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  Sword/' 

The  divers  appearances  of  the  'O  'Epx^fitvos  are  consequent  upon  the  different 
phases  through  which  His  Churchy  as  His  visible  representative,  passes. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  characteristic  word  "Epxovy  so  expressive  of  the  deep 
heart -yearning  and  intense  longing  of  the  whole  Church  on  Earth  and  in  Paradise, 
occurs  just  seven  times  in  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  '*  1  heard  one  of  the  four  Living  creatures  saying,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Come.'* 

2.  '<  I  heard  the  second  Living  creature  saying.  Come." 

3.  **  I  heard  the  third  Living  creature  saying.  Come." 

4.  **  I  heard  the  fourth  Living  creature  saying,  Come."    (Ch.  vi.  1,  3, 5,  7.) 

5.  *«  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come."  (Ch.  xxii.  17.) 

6.  *'  Let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come,  (ib.) 

7.  **  Amen.    Even  so  ComCt  Lord  Jesus."  (xxii.  20.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  5th  and  6th  cases  the  Text.  Recept.  has,  incor* 
rectly,  *E\ff^,  instead  of  "Epxow- 

^  Not  '*  Lightnings  and  Thunderings  and  Voices"  as  in  our  E.V. 

*  May  there  be  some  secret  allusion  to  the  Three  Divine  Persons  In  this  symbolic 
triad ; — the  illuminating  flashes  suggesting  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  the  Voices,  the  In- 
carnate Son  (Rev.  i.  10 — 18)  ;  the  Thunders,  the  **  Father  of  an  Infinite  Ma- 
jesty ?"  We  may  perhaps  see  also  a  mystic  parallelism  with  our  Lord's  well  known 
triad,  *'  Sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment:"  the  Lightning  glances  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  coBvindng  of  Sim  the  Voice  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer  (through  the 
agency  of  the  same  Spirit)  telling  of  Biffhieouiness ;  the  Thunders  of  the  Father 
announcing  Judgment  to  come. 
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Bat  where^  in  this  hallowed  and  solemn  scene  in  Heaven^  with 
its  sevenfold  group  of  Mysteries,  is  there  any  direct  symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer  ?  We  have  an  ineffable  representation  of  the 
Eternal  Father  in  the  '^  One  sitting,  like  unto  jasper  and  sardine 
stone/'  We  have  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  manifested 
in  His  operations  in  the  Church,  in  the  **  Seven  Lamps  of  fire 
burning  before  the  Throne/'  But  where  is  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  militant  and  triumphant,  where  is  He  the  peculiar  Object 
of  the  Love  and  Praises  and  Adoration  of  all  the  redeemed  in 
Heaven  and  earth  ?  We  look  in  the  central  position  of  the  whole 
group :  but  we  see  Him  not.  We  are  but  dazzled  by  the  blinding 
lightning-gleams,  bewildered  by  the  awe-inspiring  voices  and 
thunderings  which  issue  from  that  abyss  of  unapproachable  ma- 
jesty ;  as  though  betokening  the  presence,  hitherto  undiscernible, 
of  some  peculiar  and  dreadful  Mystery.  But  as  yet  the  Mystery 
is  not  disclosed ;  and  the  remaining  features  of  the  group  are  re- 
counted in  order.  Thereupon  follows  the  marvellous  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  "  Living  Creatures  /'^  then  the  reference  to  the 
sealed  Book ;  and  the  angelic  challenge  to  open  it.  At  length  the 
Apostle,  strengthened  and  comforted  by  one  of  the  Elders,  is 
enabled  to  discern  and  gaze  upon  the  central  Mystery  of  all. 
There,  in  the  very  midst,  where  nought  could  hitherto  be  distin- 
guished save  awful  Lightnings,  and  Voices,  and  Thunderings,  is 
now  seen  the  Object  round  which  the  whole  system  of  Wonders 
clusters.  ''  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  miist  of  the  Throne,  and  of 
the  four  Living  Creatures,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Elders,  stood 
a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  Ood  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth." 
Here  is  the  culminating  Mystery  of  all :  Incarnate  God  sacrificed 
for  man.  And  now  from  the  ''  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and 
thousands  of  thousands"  peals  forth  the  Anthem  of  jubilee,  echoing 
through  the  everlasting  vaults  in  its  sevenfold  cadence,  "  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Ere  we  leave  this  Scene  in  Heaven,  there  is  one  other  point  in 
connection  with  it,  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  notice.  It 
is  this :  that  in  the  wondrous  sevenfold  group  depicted  by  S.  John, 
we  seem  to  have  but  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  famous  seven- 
fold sequence  of  Christian  Verities  enunciated  in  plain  words 
by  S.  Paul  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
«  There  is 

"  One  Body" — ^The  Body  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  the  Temple 
and  Throne  of  God — ('^as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in 
It  and  I  will  walk  in  It."     <'  Here  shall  be  My  Rest  for 

^  The  language  in  which  the  deacription  is  conveyed,  forming  itself  into  a  snoces- 
rionof  threes  (ch.  iv.  8 — 11);  a  fact  which  has  doubtlesB  unconscionsly  stamped 
the  passage  as  appropriate  for  Trinity  Sunday. 
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ever;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein'')-*- 
typified  in  the  Qaadriform  Cherubim. 

"One  Spirit" — ^Doubly  pourtrayed;  in  the  seven  Lamps  of  fire 
burning  before  the  Throne  of  Ood,  and  the  seven  eyes  of 
the  Lamb  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth. 

"  One  Hope" — The  emerald  Bow ;  telling  of  God^s  unfailing  cove- 
nant-promises, of  His  mercies  ever  fresh  and  new,  and  of 
the  "  Crown  of  Glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the 
Heavens." 

"One  Lord" — The  "  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain." 

"One  Faith" — The  Faith  of  God^s  elect,  the  ffnpeig  dtf/LiXlog  roti 
6eo5  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  symbolised  by  the  twice  Twelve — the 
Patriarchs  and  Apostles — the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Eternal  Temple  (cf.  S.  Matt.  xvi.  16—18 ;  Eph.  ii.  20  ; 
Rev.  xxi.  12—14.)^ 

"  One  Baptism" — The  glassy  sea  in  whose  crystal  depths  we  are 
"  begotten  again  unto  a  lively  hope." 

"  One  God  and  Father" — The  awful  Being  seated  on  the  Throne, 
"in  sight  like  jasper  and  sardine  stone." 

The  arrangement  of  the  two  series  is  different.     That  the  order  of 

each  has  its  own  mystery  we  cannot  doubt.^ 

But  we  must  not  allow  these  interesting  and  alluring  (we  trust 

not  wholly  idle  and  visionary)  speculations  to  divert  us  longer  from 

the  book  at  present  under  our  noticcj  whereby  these  thoughts  have 

been  suggested. 

A  very  few  words  however  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  this 

"  Scriptural  Key "  which  claims  to  unlock  all  the  arcana  of  the 

Apocalypse. 

Mr.  Curzon's  "short  and  easy"  method  of  dealing  with  the 

Revelation  of  S.  John,  is  simply  as  follows. 

Duly  recognising  the  fact,  on  all  sides  admitted,  that  our  Lord's 

address  in  the  24th  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  presents  many  parallels 

with  the  disclosures  of  the  Loving  Apostle;  he  first  maintains  that 

the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  in  that  chapter,  contained  in  germ ; 

— and  possibly  be  may  be  so  far  correct.     He  next  proceeds  to  an 

^  The  Twenty-four  are  enthroned  and  crowned,  as  typical  representatives  of  the 
victorious  '*  Faith  which  overcometh  the  world ;"  and  to  which  the  promise  is  made 
**  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  on  My  Throne." 

3  S.  Paul's  sequence  is  as  follows. 

1.  One  Body;  2.  one  Spirit;  3.  one  Hope;  4.  one  Lord;  5,  one  Faith; 
6.  one  Baptism  ;  7.  one  God  and  Father. 

Here  again  there  appears  to  be  an  inverted  parallelism. 

i.  The  *'  one  Lord'*  forms  the  centre  of  the  group. 

ii.  ''  One  Faith"  and  '*  one  Hope"  are  brought  into  connection. 

iii.  One  Spirit"  and  **  one  Baptism :"  *<  water  and  the  Holt  Ghost  :" 

iv.  And  lastly  (as  in  S.  John's  series)  the  ''  One  Goo  and  Faxhbr"  is  associated 
with  the  mystic  Cherubim  in  which  **  He  dwelleth" — the  one  Body — the  Sacred' 
Manhood  of  Incarnate  God. 

For  another  arrangement  of  this  celebrated  sequence,  vid.  Eecletiastic,  Vol.  XV; 
p.  374. 
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arbitrary  division  of  our  Lord's  discourse.  He  maintains  that  it 
is  susceptible  of  classification  under  seven  heads.  (Whether  this 
again  is  the  case  or  not,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say  :  though 
we  certainly  do  not  accept  our  author's  division.)  He  arranges 
these  different  subjects  or  heads^'-^these  so-called  leading  statements 
of  our  Lord — in  an  arbitrary  order  of  his  own  :  not  the  ordet 
followed  by  our  Lord.  And  then  he  lays  down^  that  this  (and  no 
other)  is  the  sequence  of  events  opened  out  in  the  Apocalypse : 
that  this  particular  series  is  introduced  again  and  again  (for  no 
conceivable  reason^  apparently,) — veiled  each  time  in  new  forms  of 
imagery ;  that,  commencing  with  the  seven  seals,  it  is  seven  times 
repeated,  in  seven  different  modes  of  typical  illustration ;  and  that 
it  closes  the  whole  of  the  Revelation. 

What  H  Waste  of  language  on  the  ptirt  of  the  Apostle !  And 
what  a  disheartening  announcement,  moreover,  for  those  who, 
allured  by  the  promise  of  the  "  blessing  ^'  attached  to  th^  devout 
study  of  this  Divine  Book,  ''search  diligently 'Mnto  its  meaning 
— to  learn  that,  after  all,  their  labour  is  useless.  For  the  whole 
meaning  lies  in  a  nutshell ;  and  each  succeeding  sequence  is  nought 
save  a  naked  and  objectless  repetition  (disguised  in  a  new  suit  of 
figurative  clothing)  of  what  has  gone  before. 

Now  these  seven  heads,  or  prophetic  statements,  which  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  following  \^-* 

1.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached,  with  certain  effects. 

2.  Wars  are  to  ensue. 

.    8.  Jerusalem  and  the  old  Jewish  polity  to  be  destroyed. 

4.  Famines  and  pestilences  to  fall  on  the  neathen  nations. 

5.  The  early  Christians  to  be  persecuted. 

6.  Heathen  Rome  to  be  overthrown. 

7.  The  Gospel  to  triumph. 

Now  that  all  these  events  are  referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
most  true ;  and  they  are  doubtless  introduced,  moreover,  as  illus- 
trations and  prophetic  shadows  of  more  appalling  and  world-em- 
bracing occurrences  yet  to  ensue. 

But  this  latter  truth  our  author  steadily  refuses  t6  admit.  It  in- 
terferes with  the  simplicity,  with  the  ''  clearness  and  consistency''  of 
his  scheme  of  exegesis.  He  maintains  that  these  several  announce- 
ments of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostle  have  no  ulterior  reference 
whatever :  for  prophecy  ''  has  its  distinct  period  of  fulfilment,  and 
to  that  it  must  be  limtted.  No  double  interpretations  or  successive 
fulfilments  can  be  admitted  T 

Now  to  refute  this  monstrous  assertion,  or  seriously  examine  a 
theory  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  based  upon  such  foundations, 
is  quite  beside  our  purpose. 

We  will  simply  exhibit,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two  of  the  results 
which  follow  from  its  application. 

Let  us  take  (as  a  simple  example)  the  case  of  the  numbers^  which 
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all  thoughtful  students  universally  recognise  as  constituting  so  im- 
portanty  though  so  diflScuIt  an  element  in  the  symbolic  contexture 
of  the  Book. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  '^  short  and  easy/'  the  ''  clear  and  con- 
sistent "  method  of  dealing  with  the  numerical  difficulties. 

The  Apostle  speaks  of  a  particular  visitation  which  is  to  last 
**five  months"  But  why  " five  months  V  What  does  this  mystic 
period  signify  ?  Oh^  it  signifies  nothing  whatever,  answers  the 
clear  and  consistent  interpreter.  "  This  period  of  five  months/'  he 
writes^  "  is  elsewhere  called  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  forty 
and  two  months,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,**  &C. 
Can  anything  be  more  miserably  unsatisfactory  f 

Again :  "  The  third  part  of  the  city  fell."  What  does  the  third 
part  signify  ?  It  plainly  signifies  '^  the  whole/*  answers  Mr.  Curzon. 
In  another  place :  '^  The  tenth  part"  of  the  city  falls.  And  again : 
"The  tenth  part"  merely  means  "the  whole"  Why  then,  we 
reply,  did  not  the  Apostle  say  so  ? 

Again :  Mr.  Curzon  gravely  informs  us  that  the  "  thousand  years' 
reign"  of  the  saints  extended  from  a.d.  30  to  a.d.  95.     (P.  170.) 

Here,  too,  is  an  example  of  this  summary  method  of  dealing  with 
inspired  imagery,  and  clearing  away  Scripture  difficulties : 

"  The  Locusts  out  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  two  hundred  million  of 
Horsemen  from  the  Euphrates ;  the  people  and  tongues  of  the  Great 
City ;  the  Beast  out  of  the  sea ;  the  Water^  as  a  flood,  cast  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Satan ;  Great  Babylon,  or  the  great  Whore ;  ...  the  Beast, 
the  False  Prophet,  and  Kings  of  the  earth ;  Gtog  and  Magog :  all  these 
have  severally  been  proved  to  represent  the  same  power,  namely,  the 
heathen  Boman  Empire.*' — P.  127. 

Again :  the  Apostle  sees  a  mighty  angel  standing  in  the  sun. 
The  **sun,"  Mr.  Curzon  tells  us,  is  the  same  "heathen  Roman 
Empire."  The  "  Lake  of  fire  and  brimstone"  symbolises  the  de- 
struction of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  "  Great  White  Throne  "  and 
the  awful  Judgment  merely  depict  the  overthrow  of  the  same  heathen 
empire,  together  with  the  passing  atvay  of  the  Jewish  covenant : 
— with  much  more  to  the  same  efiect. 

A  writer  who  can  contrive,  with  such  perverse  ingenuity,  to 
evacuate  of  all  its  majesty,  dignity,  beauty,  and  significance  the 
most  striking  and  awful  imagery  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  defiance  of 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  in  mete  defer- 
ence to  a  private  theory  of  his  own, — ^a  writer,  moreover,  who  dares 
to  call  in  question  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  "  Resurrection  of 
the  Flesh,"  arguing  that  the  expression  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture,^— such  a  writer  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  system  of  inter- 

'  "The  two  bodies,"  he  writes,  i.e.  "  the  natural  body  and  the  spiritual  body" 
"  do  not  teem  to  have  anything  in  common,  except  that  they  are  successively  our  own 
bodies  and  the  habitations  of  our  spirits."  P.  137.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  Puritanism  is  joining  hand  in  hand  with  Rationalism  in  undermining  the 
>ery  foundations  of  the  Faith. 

VOL.   XXII.  2  R  r^^^^i^ 
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pretation  which  presents  itself  thas  commended,  is  deemed  ntterly 
unworthy  of  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Curzon  has  shown,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  that,  had 
he  not  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  a  preconceived  theory  to 
establish,  and  with  an  utter  contempt  for  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
he  is  not  without  endowments  which  might  have  enabled  him  to 
compile,  what  he  undertook  to  furnish,  a  convenient  Scripture  help 
to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Apocalypse. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  add,  that  if  any  wish  to  find  the 
mysteries  of  this  Divine  Book  effectually  closed  against  them,  they 
have  but  to  employ  Mr.  Curzon's  "  Scriptural  Key  to  the  fievela- 
tion  of  S.  John.'' 


HEFELE'S  LIFE  OF  CARDINAL  XIMENEZ. 

The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenez.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Von  Hefele,  of 
Tubingen.  Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.  London :  Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Com- 
pany, Limited;  Charles  Dolman,  Manager,  61,  New  Bond  Street, 
and  21,  Paternoster  Row.     1860. 

Cardinal  Ximenez  was  a  great  man,  in  some  respects  a  very  great 
man;  and  with  his  life  are  interwoven  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing episodes  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain;  Provincial  of  his  Order; 
Archbishop  of  Toledo ;  a  joint  converter  of  the  Moors ;  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Alcali.;  the  projector  and  supporter  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot ;  the  restorer  and  corrector  of  the  Mozarabic 
Liturgy;  Grand  Chancellor  of  Castile,  and  State  confidante  of 
Philip  the  Fair ;  twice  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain ;  Cardinal 
and  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  the  conqueror  of  Oran ; 
the  great  advocate  of  the  American  Mission ;  and  with  all  this  a 
hard-working  prelate,  ever  ready  to  spend  or  to  be  spent  in  a  good 
cause ;  surely  there  could  be  no  lack  of  incident  in  such  a  life  as 
this, — a  life,  too,  in  which  the  good  so  preponderates  over  that 
which  was  illiberal,  narrow-minded,  and  tyrannical,  that  a  just  re- 
lation of  all  parts  of  the  biography  would,  by  its  little  clouds  of 
shadow,  have  but  made  the  sunny  points  of  the  Cardinal's  cha- 
racter shine  out  the  clearer. 

As  so  much  material  for  the  biography  exists,  we  naturally 
regret  to  find  so  large  a  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  mere  con- 
troversial writing.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  say  of 
the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Ximenez  that  it  is  a  book  written  by  a 
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Bomanist^  translated  by  a  Romanist,  about  a  Romanist,  and  for 
Romanists  to  read :  we  would  rather  have  been  able  to  say  that  it 
was  a  work  composed  by  a  Christian  priest,  to  commemorate  the  vir- 
tues of  a  Christian  prelate,  for  the  edification  of  Christian  people 
who  are  all  members  of  the  one  great  Catholic  Church  of  God. 
The  translator  has  thrown  the  first  chapter  of  the  German  edition 
of  this  book  (which  was  little  else  than  a  summary  of  Spanish  aflfairs 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  into  a  preface, 
adding  some  remarks  of  his  own  thereto :  now,  having  taken  this 
liberty  with  one  portion  of  Dr.  Hefele's  work,  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  treated  another  portion  of  it  in  a  similar 
manner,  viz.,  chapter  ix.,  which  is  furnished  with  this  running 
title,  "  Historical  parallel  between  Isabella  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth 
of  England.''  The  entire  matter  of  this  chapter  is  utterly  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  hard 
lesson  for  men  to  learn,  that  truth  does  not  gain  the  day  by  contro- 
versy and  disputation,  by  vindictive  reproach  and  bitter  words ;  but 
that  when  set  forth  in  its  naked  simplicity,  it  in  the  end  attracts  all 
hearts,  and  wins  all  the  souls  that  are  worth  the  conquest.  If 
Protestants,  as  they  are  misnamed,  have  spoken  harshly  of  Rome, 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  that 
it  is  the  soft  answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath.  We  took  up  this 
life  of  Ximenez  expecting  a  literary  feast  and  treat ;  we  close  its 
perusal  with  a  feeling  of  deep  disappointment,  engendered  by  the 
bad  and  bitter  spirit  in  which  it  is  written ;  a  disposition  in  which 
the  translator  has  striven  with  the  author  for  the  palm,  and  which 
has  spoilt  many  a  good  argument  by  its  false  setting  and  over- 
colouring. 

Having  stated  the  one  glaring  defect  of  the  book,  we  proceed  to 
notice  more  in  detail  the  preface  of  Canon  Dalton,  who  seems  to 
have  brought  no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  care,  and  industry  to  his  por- 
tion of  the  work.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  that,  with  Dr.  Hefele's 
book  as  a  guide,  and  his  own  collection  of  materials  gathered  up  by 
him  during  his  residence  in  Spain,  he  could  have  written  a  new  life 
altogether,  which  would  have  given  us  a  more  exact  portraiture  of 
the  great  Cardinal.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  preface 
finds  fault  with  all  the  English  or  American  writers  on  Spain ;  that 
Ford,  Borrow,  Robertson,  Stirling,  Prescott,  and  Washington 
Irving  have  each  their  respective  faults.  Its  merits  are,  that  it 
points  out  the  authorities  upon  which  Dr.  Hefele  has  founded  his 
work ;  that  it  contains  references  to  the  principal  general  works  on 
Spanish  history ;  that  the  successive  dominations  of  the  Romans, 
Visigoths,  Moors,  and  of  the  different  states,  are  clearly  sketched 
out.  The  union  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  which  took  place  in 
A.D.  1230;  and  the  other  union  in  1319,  between  Aragon,  Barce- 
lona, and  Catalonia  are  both  dwelt  upon,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  these 
separate  petty  kingdoms;  and  Dr.  Hefele's  reflections  upon  the 
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conquest  of  Granada  in  1492>  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  are  given 
in  his  own  words.  Nearly  twenty  pages  of  the  preface  are  filled 
with  a  defence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
Carranza^  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  which  took  place  under  Philip  II. 
Preacott^s  arguments  on  this  cruel  case  are  refuted  at  length. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  confine  our  remarks  on  this  book 
as  dosqly  as  possible  to  the  subject  of  the  biography.  We  state 
the  list  of  the  former  lives  of  Ximenez,  as  given  by  Canon  Dalton. 
The  earliest  life  was  written  in  Latin  for  the  University  of  Alcali, 
(Gomplutum,)  by  Gomez,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1569.  The 
second  was  published  at  Toledo  in  1604^  and  was  written  by 
Eugenio  de  Robles.  The  third,  by  Fray  Nicolas  Aniqeto  Alcolea, 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  1777.  The  fourth  is  the  most  celebrated, 
after  the  first ;  it  is  ftrom  the  pen  of  Padre  Quintanilla,  and  was 
issued  at  Palermo  in  1633.  The  first  English  life  appeared  in 
1813,  but  it  is  of  no  importance,  being  merely  a  compilation  from 
the  piore  ordinary  materials.  Of  Dr.  Hefele's  present  biography 
the  translator  remarks :  ^'  Dr.  Hefele  has  taken  great  pains  and 
diligencjs  in  examining  all  the  original  authorities  connected  with 
Ximenes;  though  the  learned  author  would  have  acquired  more 
valuable  particulars  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  visit  and  examine  the 
libraries  in  Spain,  and  especially  those  in  Madrid/^ ^ 

The  life  itself  tells  that  Cardinal  Ximenez  was  descended  from  a 
decayed  branch  of  the  Castilian  nobility,  and  that  he  was  born  at 
Torrelaguna,  in  the  Province  of  Toledo,  a.d.  1436.  We  give  the 
first  phase  of  his  life  in  the  translator's  own  words : — 

*'His  parents,  wishing  their  son  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Church, 
and  having  trained  him  to  exercises  of  piety  at  an  early  age,  soon  sent 
him  to  Alcald,  in  order  to  study  grammar  under  able  masters.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  renowned  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  began  to  learn  canon  and  civil  law,  philo- 
sophy, and  theology ;  the  two  last  of  which  he  acquired  under  a  cele- 
brated professor  named  Roa.  Here  it  was  that  he  first  manifested  that 
§  reference  for  Biblical  studies  which  afterwards  produced  such  abun- 
ant  and  fruitful  results.  By  giving  private  lessons  on  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical law,  Ximenez  was  enabled  to  support  himself  for  six  years  at 
this  university ;  after  which  period  he  left  Salamanca,  and  returned  to 
his  native  town,  having  acquired  a  good  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  canon  and  civil  law.  Poverty  and 
the  advice  of  his  father  induced  him  soon  alter,  in  the  year  1459,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Rome.  On  his  way  he  was  twice  plundered  by  rob- 
bers of  his  money,  clothes,  and  horse:  being  unable,  therefore,  to 
continue  his  journey,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  Here, 
however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  old  friend  named 
Brunet,  formerly  a  schoolfellow  with  him  at  Salamanca.  He  too  was  on 
his  way  to  Rome ;  and  having  been  informed  of  the  misfortune  which 

>  Prof.  p.  xvi. 
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happened,  to  Ximenez,  he  liberally  assisted  him,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  capital  of  Christendom." — Pp.  2,  3. 

At  Rome  we  find  Ximenez  working  for  six  years  as  consistorial 
advocate  in  the  law  courts ;  then^  leaving  the  city  with  letters  called 
"  Expectativse,"  giving  him  the  first  benefice  which  should  be  vacant 
in  Toledo.  The  benefice  of  Uzeda^  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
town^  was  the  first  to  fall  in ;  Garillo^  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  op- 
posed his  rights  and  finally  imprisoned  him  for  six  years^  at  first  in 
XJzeda,  and  afterwards  at  Santorcaz.  He  was^  however^  forgiven, 
and  collated  in  1480 ;  but  he  then  exchanged  his  benefice  for  the 
jQrst  chaplaincy  of  Sigiienza»  and  here,  falling  in  with  Juan  Lopez 
da  Medina-Coeli,  a  rich  archdeacon  of  Almazan,  he  induced  him  to 
found  the  Academy  of  Sigiienza.  Ximenez,  by  his  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  studies,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Gonzalez, 
Archbishop  of  Seville  and  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  :  the  prelate  selected 
Ximenez  to  be  Grand  Vicar  of  this  latter  diocese,  and  enriched  him 
with  several  benefices.  This  active  life  interrupting  his  studies,  he 
soon  retired  as  a  novice  into  a  convent  belonging  to  the  observan- 
tincs  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  which  was  founded  at  Toledo  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  His  fame  already  attracting  vast  numbers 
to  the  spot,  he  removed  to  a  smaller  convent,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  of  chestnuts,  near  Toledo. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  life  is  occupied  with  the  ascent  to  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  with  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada. The  greater  portion  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Moorish  war 
was  spent  by  Ximenez  in  retirement ;  yet  this  war  introduced  him 
to  the  court  of  Isabella,  as  well  as  brought  into  note  Columbus  and 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  called  "the  great  captain.^^  Talavera,  the 
queen^s  confessor,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  Ximenez 
was  appointed  to  his  vacant  post  at  court ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  by  the  Chapter  of  the  Franciscan  Order  Provincial  of 
Old  and  New  Castile.  Travelling  on  foot,  in  company  with  his 
secretary,  a  young  Franciscan  named  Ruyz,  he  made  a  visitation  of 
the  monasteries  of  his  order.  Gomez  relates  that  once  Ruyz  said 
to  him,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  "  Most  reverend  father,  you 
will  certainly  be  the  cause  of  our  dying  through  hunger !  God 
gives  to  every  one  his  particular  talent.  Do  you  meditate  and  pray 
for  me  while  I  am  begging  for  you.^'^  This  ecclesiastical  visitation 
enabled  Ximenez  to  correct  many  of  the  breaches  of  discipline  that 
had  crept  into  the  Franciscan  houses.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  Queen  Isabella  nominated,  after  some  little  delay,  Xi- 
menez to  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  with  which  was  united  the 
Primacy  of  Spain  and  the  Chancellorship  of  Castile,  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  appointment  being  immense.  The  queen  sent  to 
Rome;  the  Pope  in  consistory  granted  the  bulls,  which  reached 
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Madrid  in  the  Lent  of  1495.      How  did  the  news  afiFect  Xi- 
menez ? 

''  Oo  Good  Fridaj)  Ximenez,  after  he  had  heard  the  confession  of  the 
queen,  was  preparing  himself  to  leave  his  convent  at  Madrid,  in  order 
to  spend  the  holydajs  in  retirement  at  Ocana,  when  one  of  her  majesty's 
chamberlains  unexpectedly  summoned  him  to  the  palace.  He  imme- 
diately obeyed,  hoping  soon  to  obtain  leave  of  absence.  Isabella,  how- 
ever, to  his  gr^at  astonishment,  after  speaking  to  him  for  a  long  time 
on  many  indifferent  things,  presented  the  Papal  bulls  to  him  with  these 
words,  *  Reverend  father,  you  will  see  by  these  letters  what  are  the 
commands  of  his  Holiness.'  Ximenez  kissed  them  with  the  greatest  re- 
verence (as  is  the  usual  custom  in  the  Catholic  Church)  before  he  began 
to  read  them.  When  he  opened  them,  and  saw  the  superscription  run* 
ning  thus,  '  To  our  venerable  brother  Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros^ 
Archbishop  elect  of  Toledo,'  he  changed  colour,  and  immediately  left 
the  chamber,  saying, '  These  letters  are  not  for  me,'  without  even  taking 
leave  of  Isabella,  who  contented  herself  with  replying  in  a  Icind  manner, 
'  Allow  me  to  see  what  his  Holiness  has  written  to  you.'  He  hastened 
to  Ocana,  without  saying  anything  to  his  companion  Ruyz  but  these 
words, '  Come,  brother,  we  must  leave  here  as  soon  as  possible.'  " — 
P.  36. 

He  was  brought  back  when  three  miles  from  Madrid;  but  it  was 
six  months  before  he  was  compelled  to  occupy  the  primatial  see  of 
Spain.  Ximenez  was  consecrated  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Tara- 
zona  on  the  eleventh  of  October^  1495^  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
sovereigns.  On  going,  according  to  custom,  to  kiss  their  hands  at 
the  conclusion  of 'the  ceremony,  he  said,  '^I  come  to  kiss  the  hands 
of  your  majesties,  not  because  they  have  raised  me  to  the  first  see 
in  Spain,  but  because  I  hope  they  will  assist  me  in  supporting  the 
burden  which  they  have  placed  on  my  shoulders.''^  This  rise  was 
certainly  a  very  rapid  one ;  it  was  not  twelve  years  since  the  death 
of  Carillo,  who  had  imprisoned  Ximenez,  and  the  dignities  of  the 
persecutor  had  been  transferred  to  the  persecuted. 

We  find  Ximenez  as  archbishop  retaining  all  the  simple  habits  of 
a  Franciscan  monk,  and  in  fact  incited  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to 
adopt  a  greater  sumptuousness  of  living ;  his  life  was  a  protest 
against  the  pomp  and  luxury  with  which  the  Mediaeval  period 
closed.  All  his  biographers  agree  in  ascribing  to  him  an  episcopal 
life  of  more  than  common  zeal  and  self-devotion.  The  ungrateful 
(though  often  forgiven)  conduct  of  his  brother  Bernardin  occurred 
about  this  time.  Some  preceding  chapters  are  occupied  with  various 
minor  details  of  Ximenez^s  administration;  how  being  lord  over 
fifteen  large  cities,  with  a  large  number  of  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  he  strove  to  keep  the  rights  of  his  see  intact,  and  his  pa- 
tronage free  from  corruption;  how  as  Grand  Chancellor  he  was 
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called  upon  to  marry  Prince  Juan  and  Margaret  of  Austria^  on 
April  3^  1495  ;  how  he  altered  the  system  of  taxation^  and  went 
with  Isabella  to  Saragossa.  Next  we  find  him  busily  engaged  with 
Talavera  about  the  Moorish  mission,  with  Moorish  priests  and 
doctors  at  his  palace,  so  that  on  the  18th  of  December,  1499,  he 
was  enabled  to  baptise  four  thousand  people.  Soon  afterwards  he 
caused  several  thousand  copies  of  the  Koran  to  be  burnt  in  the 
square  at  Granada,  to  which  act  Dr.  Hefele  is  not  slow  in  com- 
paring the  act  of  Luther,  who  burnt  the  books  of  the  Canon  Law 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Church  before  the  gate  of  Wittenburg. 
Had  matters  ended  here  all  would  have  been  well  with  the  Moorish 
mission,  but  Ximenez  used  means  to  force  converts  to  Christianity 
that  nothing  could  justify,  and  aided  by  the  Count  of  Tendilla,  he 
managed  finally  to  gain  the  day. 

We  cannot  coincide  in  Dr.  Hefele^s  doubt  as  to  whether  Ximenez 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  edict  (Pragmatica)  which  was  published 
in  February,  1502,  an  edict  ''whereby  all  unbaptized  Moors  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  males, 
and  twelve,  if  females,  were  commanded  to  leave  the  country  by  the 
end  of  the  following  April.^^^  The  whole  tenour  of  such  a  document 
would  coincide  exactly  with  the  former  policy  adopted  by  Ximenez 
in  this  matter.  We  know  that  it  could  not  have  originated  with 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  Torquemada,  for  he  had  been  dead  some  time 
before  this,  although  the  second  Grand  Inquisitor,  Deza,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  confessor  of  King  Ferdinand,  may,  as  Llorente 
suspects,  have  had  a  subsidiary  hand  in  its  preparation. 

We  have  now  reached  a  position  to  mention  three  of  Ximenez' 
greatest  works, — the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Alcal&;  his 
edition  of  the  Bible  called  the  Complutensian  Polyglot;  his  re- 
formation and  restoration  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy.  As  to  the 
first,  we  find  that  Spain  shared  in  that  dawn  of  philological  and 
classical  studies  that  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Nothing  was  done  in  Spain  towards  the  revival  of  letters 
under  Henry  IV.;  and  it  was  not  until  after  Isabella  had  been  seated 
on  the  throne  for  some  time,  that  she  was  enabled  to  fulfil  her  real 
intentions  in  favour  of  this  movement.  Firstly  came  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  the  art  of  printing ;  then  such  men  as  the 
brothers  Antonio  and  Alessandro  Geraldino,  Peter  Martyr,  Marino 
Siculo,  and  other  Spaniards  "  who  sought  to  collect  rare  and  rich 
treasures  of  knowledge  in  foreign  lands,^'  such  as  Antonio  de  Le- 
brija,  and  Avias  Barbosa,  were  invited  to  court,  and  received  the 
royal  patronage.  Next  the  queen  formed  a  "  Schola  Palatina,*'  to 
ever  accompany  the  Court,  of  which  Peter  Martyr  was  the  head. 
"  All  the  Castilian  nobles,"  he  says,  "  had  sucked  his  literary 
breasts.''  The  translator  gives  us  an  extract  from  Peter  Martyr's 
Epistles,  (115,)  which  weir  illustrates  the  revival  just  then  begun. 
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'*  My  house/'  he  says, ''  swarms  all  the  day  long  with  noble  youths, 
who,  reclaimed  from  ignoble  pursuits  to  those  of  letters,  are  now 
convinced  that  these,  so  far  from  being  a  hindrance,  are  rather  a 
help  in  the  profession  of  arms It  has  pleased  our  royal  mis- 
tress, the  pattern  of  every  exalted  virtue,  that  her  own  near  kins- 
man, the  Duke  of  Guimaraens,  as  well  as  the  young  Duke  of  Villa- 
faermosa,  the  King's  nephew,  should  remain  under  my  roof  the 
whole  day/'*  Then  arose  the  Spanish  schools,  the  chairs  of  which 
were  often  filled  by  men  who  united  the  profoundest  talents  with  a 
most  illustrious  descent.  Salamanca  was  called  the  Spanish  Athens, 
containing  at  one  time  seven  thousand  students.  "  It  was  there 
that  Peter  Martyr  gave  lessons  on  Juvenal  (1483)  before  such  an 
immense  audience  that  the  entrance  to  the  hall  was  completely 
blocked  up,  and  the  lecturer  had  to  be  carried  in  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  students.  And  yet  at  this  time  there  were  other  schools 
formed,  at  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada,  Ognate,  Ossutia,  and  Valencia. 
At  length  all  were  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  new 
university  of  Alcald,  which  the  Spaniards  called  the  ^  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world/  "  Alcald  was  the  ancient  Gomplutum,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Henares,  it  had  been  the  seat  of  a 
school  for  two  hundred  years,  which  existed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  college  of 
Sanlldefonso  was  laid  by  Xitnenez  in  1500,  Gumiel  the  most  cele- 
brated architect  of  the  time  in  Spain  having  supplied  the  plans  for 
the  building.  After  various  interruptions — partly  occasioned  by 
the  delay  of  the  Papal  Bulls,  and  partly  by  Ximenez'  court  duties, 
and  his  subsequent  ill  health,  the  university  was  opened  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1508.  The  staff  consisted  of  thirty-three  professors  and 
twelve  chaplains,  the  college  of  San  Ildefon&o  being  the  head  of  the 
university.  Then  we  read  of  forty-two  poor  scholars  being  supported 
for  three  years  free  of  all  expense,  to  study  the  classics ;  of  the 
colleges  of  S.  Balbina  and  of  S.  Catherine  which  were  intended  for 
the  students  in  philosophy,  each  containing  forty-eight  scholars, 
who  were  required  to  attend  the  lectures  given  by  eight  professors 
of  the  university,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  their  studies  held  a  dis- 
putation for  fourteen  days  before  the  Rector  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  after  which  degrees  were  conferred  of  either  bache- 
lor, licentiate,  or  master  of  arts.  Another  school  was  founded  to 
be  a  kind  of  hospital  to  the  University,  as  well  as  a  Franciscan  col- 
lege called  the  little  school,  containing  twelve  scholars  ander  the 
authority  of  the  Warden. 

There  were  several  other  colleges  connected  with  this  university 
which  we  cannot  now  enumerate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  *'  the  whole 
university  was  under  the  perpetual  patronage  of  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile, of  the  Cardinal  de  Santa  Balbina,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
the  Duke  del  Infantado,  and  the  Count  of  Corunna."  The  total 
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number  of  professors  was  forty-two:  six  for  Theology,  six  for 
Canoa  Law,  four  for  Medicine,  one  for  Anatomy,  one  for  Sur- 
gery, eight  for  Philosophy,  one  for  Moral  Philosophy,  one  for  Ma- 
thematics, four  for  Hebrew  and  Greek,  four  for  Rhetoric,  and  six 
for  Grammar :  Civil  Law  was  not  taught  here,  as  its  study  flourished 
at  Salamanca  and  Yalladolid.  The  professorships  were  only  tenable 
for  four  years,  and  the  stipends  were  not  paid  to  the  professors  who 
did  not  lecture.  Degrees  were  conferred  in  Philosophy,  Medicine, 
and  Theology ;  but  in  Theology  only  after  a  course  of  study  for 
ten  years.  The  history  of  ^lio  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  professorial  history  of  the 
University  of  Alcald :  a  student  for  five  years  at  Salamanca,  and 
for  ten  in  Italy,  a  professor  at  Salamanca,  the  composer  of  a  Latin 
dictionary,  preceptor  of  Prince  Juan,  historiographer  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  professor  at  AIcal&,  and  one  of  the  compilers  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  Dr.  Hefele  gives. some  very  interestr 
ing  particulars  of  the  visit  which  King  Ferdinand  paid  to  the  uni- 
versity in  15)4,  when  the  King  said,  *^  Here  is  the  residence  of  the 
muses,  where  the  learned  are  kings,"  because  the  regal  attendants 
objected  to  the  state  employed  by  the  Rector ;  a  visit  during  which 
Ximenez  said,  on  the  king  observing  that  one  of  the  walls  was  but 
made  of  clay,  ''  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  what  is  now 
made  of  clay  will  one  day  be  made  of  marble ;''  a  prophecy  which 
was  fulfilled  some  forty-three  years  after  it  was  uttered.  When 
Francis  I.  of  France  visited  the  University  some  years  after,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '^  Your  Ximenez  has  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished a  work  which  I  myself  could  not  attempt.  The  University 
of  Paris,  the  pride  of  my  kingdom,  is  the  work  of  many  sovereigns, 
but  Ximenez  alone  has  founded  one  like  it.''*  In  1807  the  once 
magnificent  university  of  Alcal&  was  dissolved  and  suppressed. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  Dr.  Hefele's  life  on  the  "  Complutensian 
Polyghf^  contains,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  whole  work.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  Biblical 
criticism  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  names  of 
Stephen  of  Citeaux,  of  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  of  Cardinal  Pierre 
d'Ailly  are  found,  amongst  the  pioneers  in  this  department  of  learn- 
ing. We  are  told,  from  1462  to  the  year  1500,  eighty  editions  of 
the  Vulgate  appeared ;  the  Jews  meanwhile  working  most  indus- 
triously to  procure  types  and  to  strike  off  impressions  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Then  Ximenez  comes  before  us 
again ;  we  are  reminded  of  the  love  which  he  manifested  for  the 
Hebrew  and  Ghaldee  languages,  when  head  chaplain  of  Sigiienza ; 
''  Often  was  he  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  all 
his  knowledge  of  civil  law  to  be  able  to  explain  only  a  single  verse 
of  the  Bible."^  His  Polyglot  was  the  carrying  out  of  this 
feeling,  for  in  the  prolegomena  we  find  him  saying  "  Every  theo- 
iP.  135.  8  P..  136. 
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logian  should  also  be  able  to  drink  of  that  water  which  apringeth 
up  to  eternal  life^  at  the  fountain  head  itself.  This  is  the  reason 
therefore  why  we  have  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  printed  in  the  ori* 

Sinai  language  with  different  translations/'  The  great  idea  of  pro- 
ucing  this  Polyglot^  founded  upon  the  notion  of  the  Ilexapla  of 
Origen^  was  conceived  in  1502  during  the  court  festivities  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  Joanna  and  Philip  as  heirs  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  I^e  names  of  all  the  learned  men  collected  together  at 
Alcali  for  the  purpose  of  working  at  the  MSS.  are  given  by  Drr 
Hefele.  Pope  Leo  X.  aided  the  undertaking  very  much^  when 
only  a  cardinal  he  sent,  to  Ximenez  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Ubrary^  and  when  Pope  permitted  the  work  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  himself.  The  thanks  for  the  loan  are  thus  expressed  : — 
^'Atque  ex  ipsis  (exemplaribus)  quidem  Gr»ca  Sanctitati  Tq» 
debemus^  qui  ex  istH  Apostolic&  Bibliothec&  antiquissimos  tarn 
Yeteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti  codices  perquam  humane  ad  nos 
misisti.'^^  Most  probably  the  «  Codex  Vaticanus'*  was  not  among 
the  MSS.  sent  from  Rome  for  collation^  for  Blanchini  thinks  that 
Ximenez  used  many  MSS.  in  the  formation  of  his  Greek  text^  and 
he  proves  that  the  Complutensian  text  {"  ssepissime  defleotat'')  very 
often  differs  from  the  readings  of  this  celebrated  Codex.  There 
were  also  codices  in  Hebrew,  and  Latin^  and  some  of  those  written 
in  the  Gothic  character  were  employed  for  his  edition  of  the  Y\xU 
gate.  The  old  story  of  Moldenhaweri  who  going  to  Alcal&  in 
1784^  was  told  that  some  thirty  years  before,  an  ignorant  Ubrarian 
who  wanted  room  for  some  new  books,  had  sold  the  ancient  vellum 
MSS.  to  a  person  named  Toryo,  as  '^membranas  inutiles,''  who 
being  a  firework-maker,  used  them  as  materials  for  his  rockets,  is 
hardly  Ukely  to  have  more  than  a  foundation  in  fact,  for  aa  with 
the  Boman  MSS.  so  doubtless  with  most  of  the  others,  it  happened 
that  they  were  returned  to  their  possessors  when  their  collation  had 
been  completed.  The  whole  expense  of  the  work  was  about 
£25,000 ;  and  although  only  600  copies  were  printed,  the  pub- 
lished price  of  the  six  folio  volumes  was  under  four  pounds  sterling, 
and  even  this  produce  Ximenez  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Dr. 
Hefele  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  six 
volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Arndd 
William  de  Brocario,  of  Alcal&,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1517.  ''As 
soon,''  says  Dr.  Hefele,  ''as  John  Brocario,  the  Toung  son  of  the 
printer,  clothed  in  his  best  attire,  ran  with  the  last  sheets  to  the 
cardinal,  Ximenez  exclaimed  with  great  joy,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven, '  I  give  Thee  thanks,  O  most  Hign  Gon,  that  Thou  hast 
brought  to  the  long-wished-for  end  this  work  which  I  undertook.'  "^ 
Ximenez  survived  this  incident  only  four  months ;  while  the  Papal 
permission  for  the  publication  of  this  book  was  not  received  for  two 
years  afterwards.  And  the  end  of  an  exceedingly  well  mntfen  and 
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temperate  review  of  the  iDfioenee  which  the  ComplateDsiaii  text  has 
had  upon  succeeding  editions  of  the  New  TestameBt^  candidly 
allowing  that  its  recension  has  long  been  surpassedi  albeit  it  was 
the  ^' first*'  among  the  Polyglots^  and  the  most  andent  of  the 
editiims  of  the  New  Testament,  thus  concludes  the  subject: 

'^  Tune  has  indeed  robbed  AlcsU  of  its  ancient  glory — her  Universi^ ; 
but  the  Bible  of  Alcal^  though  so  few  ccmies  of  it  were  printed,  re- 
mains  for  all  time  in  honour  and  renown,  andf  raises  itself  aloft,  untouched 
amidst  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  for  fifty  years  have  laid  waste  un- 
fortunate Spain.  Political  revolutionists  have,  alas  I  destroyed  or  sup- 
pressed all  those  magnificent  colleges  which  Ximenez  believed  he  had 
established  for  ever ;  but  amidst  the  ruin  of  his  buildings,  they  cannot 
bury  the  glorious  name  of  their  founder,  and  much  less,  can  they  silence 
the  voiee  of  his  ^reat  Polyglot,  which  will  proclahn  to  posterity  both 
the  glory  of  its  ongmator  and  his  undying  love  for  Biblical  pursuits."' 
—P.  175. 

Yet  this  Polyglot  was  not  the  only  work  the  printing  of  which 
was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  Ximenez.  Gomez  gives  a  long 
list  of  books  brought  out  under  his  most  liberal  patronage^  books 
of  devotion,  of  philosophy,  and  of  church  music  Jbeing  included  ' 
amongst  the  number.  All  these  must  make  way  for  us  to  mention 
the  Cardinal's  third  great  work,  that  which  was  connected  with 
liturgical  revision. 

On  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  library  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1502^ 
he  found  more  MSS.  in  the  old  Gothic  character  which  proved  to 
be  service  books  of  the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  liturgy.  It  is  an  old 
and  rather  long  story,  the  history  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  how 
the  early  Spanish  rite  of  8.  TcM-quatus  became  impregnated  with 
the  Grseco-Arianism  of  the  Alani,  Suevi,  the  VandaJs,  and  the 
Visigoths,  the  successive  conquerors  of  Spain;  how  intimately  re-» 
lated  were  the  Churches  of  Spain  and  Constantinople  in  the  time 
of  Hosiua;  how  after  various  fluctuations  when  the  Visigoth  Kings 
became  converted,  S.  Isidore  of  Seville  compiled  a  new  liturgy  out 
of  the  old  service  books,  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  uniform  ritual 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  subsequent  fiEUte  of  this  Gothic 
liturgy,  written  partly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Latin,  is  very  soon 
explained.  Those  Spaniards  who  submitted  to  tho  Moorish  rule 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  old  liturgy  which  was  promiscuously 
called  then  the  Mostarabic,  the  Muzarabic,  the  Mozarabic  or  Mixed- 
Arabic  After  this  liturgy  was  suspected,  of  heresy,  the  portion  of 
the  Spaniards  who  were  finse  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Borne.  It  was  mainly  under  Pc^  Gregory  VII.  and  King  Alfonso 
VL,  supported  by  Cardinal  Richard,  that  the  Council  of  Burgos 
(108&)  sanctioned  the  universal  introduction  into  Spaia  of  the 
Roman  .Gregorian  liturgy.  Toledo  alone  ccmtended  for  the  old 
rite,  and  at  last  the  King  allowed  this  rite  to  be  used  in  the  six 
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parish  churches  of  that  city,  of  SS.  Justa,  Luke,  Eulalia,  Marc, 
Torqaatus/ Sebastian;  in  which  dwelt  Christians  who  submitted  to 
the  Moorish  rule.  In  these  churches,  after  a  time,  as  the  old  in- 
habitants died  out  the  Gregorian  service  came  into  use,  the  Mozara- 
bic  rite  only  being  celebrated  on  certain  festivals  in  commemoration 
of  its  former  use.  Cardinal  Mendoza  tried  partially  to  restore  this 
old  rite — causing  a  great  number  of  liturgical  MSS.  to  be  collated, 
and  expending  large  sums  in  the  printing  of  Mozarabic  Missals  and 
Breviaries  in  the  Castilian,  but  not  in  the  ancient  Gothic  characters. 
Ximenez  took  up  the  matter  where  Mendoza  left  it ;  we  give  his 
services  to  this  liturgy  in  our  author's  own  words : — 

*'  But  in  order  that  the  Mozarabic  rite  might  for  the  future  rest  on  a 
more  secure  foundation,  Ximenez  erected  a  very  beautiful  chapel;  called 
'Ad  Corpus  Christi,'  in  his  own  cathedral;  he  also  founded  a  college 
of  thirteen  priests  for  the  Mozarabic  rite,  who  were  called  '  Mozarabes 
Sodales'  or  '  Capellani,'  with  a  head  chaplain  named  Capellanus  Major. 
These  celebrated  the  divine  office  every  day,  and  recited  the  canonical 
hours  according  to  this  liturgy.  They  also  exercised  the  rite  of  presen- 
tation to  all  ecclesiastical  posts  in  the  six  parish  churches  of  the  Mo- 
.  zarabic  rite.  The  patronage  of  these  institutions  was  confided  to  the 
chapter  of  Toledb.*'— P.  186. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  service  to  literature  of  any 
note  which  was  performed  by  Ximenez.  Highly  educated  as  he 
was,  he  was  rather  the  founder  of  a  great  undertaking  of  various 
kinds  than  the  executive  of  any.  Hence  he  wrote  nothing ;  his 
own  pen  lay  dormant.  He  was  a  practical  man  of  action  rather 
than  a  theoretical  man  of  letters,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
amply  justifies  this  remark.  We  find  him  organizing  a  thorough 
reform  in  his  own  vast  diocese,  and  giving  general  regulations  for 
the  guidance  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  both  regulars 
and  seculars.  Then  Isabella  dies  j  and  Ximenez  is  named  as  one 
of  her  executors ;  the  state  negotiations  on  the  affairs  of  Castile, 
and  the  mediation  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  occupy  the  next 
chapter  in  this  interesting,  biography.  When  Philip  dies,  Ximenez 
becomes  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  when  Ferdinand 
was  appointed  the  new  regent,  he  procured  for  Ximenez  a  cardioaFs 
hat,  with  the  title  of  S.  Balbinus  and  "  Cardinal  of  Spain.'*  The 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  book  extends  over  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  work,  and  consists  of  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  and  an  exposure  of  all  the  false  statements — for  truly 
some  of  them  are  false — which  are  put  forth  by  Llorente.  Then 
follows  the  conquest  of  Oran;  the  Cardinal's  support  of  Julius  II. ; 
and  finally  his  solicitude  for  America.  We  have  passed  all  these 
events  by,  because  did  we  notice  them,  we  must  deal  critically  with 
many  of  them,  (for  both  our  author  and  translator  have  the  habit 
of  looking  at  plain  facts  through  their  own  glasses ;)  and  our  space 
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does  bot  permit '  us  to  do  this.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  to  the  last 
Ximenez  served  the  state^  that  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain. 
The  ingratitude  of  that  king^  was  just  that  conduct  which  would 
truly  teach  him  after  the  many  experiences  of  a  long  life  of  action, 
to  put  no  confidence  in  man.  As  his  time  of  departure  drew  nigh, 
he  knew  that  it  was  at  hand,  and  he  prepared  for  it ;  he  commended 
the  care  of  his  beloved  University  of  Alcal&  to  the  unworthy  Charles, 
''  Petrus  Lerma,  Antonio  Rodrigo,  and  Balbas  recited  the  Prayer 
for  the  Dying,  when  he  calmly  expired,  exclaiming  in  the  words  of 
David, '  In  Te  Domine  speravi,^  on  the  8th  of  November,  1517,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  life  and  the  twenty-second  of  his 
episcopacy.''^ 

Despite  its  extreme  partiality  this  book  is  really  a  very  valuable 
one,  it  fills  up  no  mean  gap  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  it  gives 
us  the  life  of  a  class  of  men  almost  extinct,  a  class  which  united  in 
one  man,  enormous  wealth,  almost  unbounded  power,  consummate 
statesmanship,  with  a  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and  letters,  and 
these  good  gifts  were  joined  to  the  Christian  priesthood,  so  that 
their  possessor  became  at  once  the  great  Christian  prelate  of  a 
great  Christian  hierarchy. 
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The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  German  of  J.  F.  C. 
Hecker,  M.D.  ;  Translated  by  B.  G.  Babington,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.     Third  Edition.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co.     1859. 

Dean  Tucker  relates  somewhere  that  Bishop  Butler  frequently 
put  the  question  to  him,  "  What  is  there  to  hinder  a  particular 
mania  from  attacking  a  body  of  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
seizes  an  individual  ?"  The  question  can  only  be  answered  by  de- 
termining whether  mania  is  due  to  external  causes,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal ;  if  from  the  former,  it  becomes  epidemic ;  if  from  the  latter, 
it  remains  merely  endemic:  in  the  one  case, it  will  run  through  a 
country  or  a  distdct,  like  the  cholera  or  fever ;  in  the  other  it  will 
appear  in  single  individual  cases,  not  influencing  others.  The  point 
can  only  be  settled  by  careful  induction,  and  examination  of  his- 
tory. Dr.  Hecker^s  book  is  a  most  satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  history,  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  particular  forms  of 
mania  have  at  various  times  been  epidemic.  The  author  searches 
the  history  of  the  strange  manifestation  of  fanaticism  in  the  middle 
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agc8;  which  are  known  as  the  '^  Dancing  Mania,"  '^  Tarantiam/' 
that  of  the  ''  Flagellanta/'  and  that  of  the  ^'  (JonvnlaionaireB  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Abb<  Paris;''  and  he  shows  that  these  strange  ezhi* 
bitions  were  instances  of  epidemic  mania.  That  they  were  re-» 
ligious  does  not  interfere  with  the  physical  fact  of  epidemy  ;  since 
religions  fanaticism  supervening  upon  mania  turns  its  ooarse  in 
that  direction^  from  the  hct  that  religion  is  the  most  powerful 
principle  in  the  mind-^a  matter  well-known  to  every  one  who  haa 
to  do  with  even  endemic  mania :  the  majority  of  the  insane  in  our 
lunatic  asylums  are  mad  on  some  religions  subjects. 

We  shdl  now  follow  our  author  tluroug^  his  description  of  some 
of  these  manifestations,  and  point  out  the  extmne  value  of  his  work, 
in  determining  that  form  prominent  in  the  present  year,  the  ''  Re- 
vival." 

Among  the  most  singular  of  those  was  '*  the  Dandng  Mania/' 
it  appeared  first  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Numbers  of  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  gathered  together,  and  eommenoed 
dancing :  they  joined  hand  to  hand,  and  appeared  to  lose  all  con- 
trol over  themselves  in  the  wild  delirium  of  dancing  ;  nature,  ex* 
hausted  by  the  violence  of  the  exercise,  at  length  gave  way,  and  they 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  proi^ration  of 
strength.  Immediately  on  falling,  extreme  oppression  was  felt, 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  being  bound  tightly  round  the 
waist  with  bands,  or,  by  a  ruder,  and  perhaps  readier  manner,  of 
being  kicked  or  struck  on  the  parts  a£Pected.  While  dancing,  their 
natural  sevses  were  held  in  suspension;  they  neither  saw  nor  heard, 
but  fanc^  within  took  the  place  of  sense,  and  impressed  them  with 
the  notion  that  they  were  immersed  in  a  sea  of  blood,  to  escape 
which  they  were  compelled  to  leap  as  high  as  they  could.  Others 
saw  visions  of  Heaven,  the  Blessed  "Virgin  and  her  Divine  Son 
enthroned  on  high.  When  the  disease  was  completely  developed, 
the  attack  commenced  with  epileptic  convulsions ;  they  fell  sense- 
less, labouring  for  breath,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  until  they  relieved 
themselves  by  the  violent  exercise  of  leaping  or  dancing.  One 
very  singular  a£Pection  is  recorded;  extreme  irritation  at  the  sight 
of  anything  of  a  red  colour.  Whether  this  was  a  mere  animal  in- 
stincti  like  that  of  bulls,  or  whether  it  brought  back  the  delusion  of 
the  sea  of  bbod,  from  which  they  fancied  themselves  always  trying 
to  escape,  we  cannot  tell;  it  was,  however,  equally  true  that  certain 
other  colours  excited  the  most  opposite  feelings : 

No  seoBsr  did  the  patieals  obtain  a  sight  of  theiv  faveurite  colour, 


than,  new  as  the  impression  was,  they  rushed  like  infuriated  animals 
towards  the  obje^  kissed  and  caressed  it  ia  every  possible  way,  and 
gradaally  resiguipg  tbemselv^  to  softer  sensations,  adopted  the  lan- 
guishmg  expression  of  enamoured  lovers,  and  embraced  the  handker- 
chief, or  whatever  article  it  might  be,  which  was  presented  to  them  with 
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the  most  intense  srdoar,  while  teRra  stretmed  down  their  ejres  ss  if  they 
were  completely  oTerwhelmed  by  the  inebriating  impression  on  their 
senses."— P.  111. 

In  Tarantism  there  was  not  the  same  aversion  to  red  as  there  was 
in  the  S.  Vitus'  dancers,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  generally 
an  antipathy  to  some  particular  colour,  on  the  sight  of  which  the 
patient  flew  into  the  most  violent  rage,  and  would  tear  the  clothes 
of  any  one  who  wore  the  offensive  colour. 

Another  singular  symptom  displayed  in  Tarantism  was  an  ardent 
longing  for  the  sea. 

"  As  S.  John's  dancers  of  the  14th  centory  saw,  in  the  spirit,  the 
heavens  open,  and  display  all  the  splendour  of  the  saints,  so  those  who 
were  suffering  from  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  felt  themselves  attracted 
to  the  bouncUess  expanse  of  the  blue  ocean,  and  lost  themselves  in  its 
contemplation.  Some  songs,  which  are  vet  preserved,  mark  the  peculiar 
longing,  which  was  moreover  expressecl  by  significant  music,  and  was 
excited  by  the  bare  mention  of  the  sea.  Some,  in  whom  this  suscepti- 
bility was  carried  to  the  greatest  pitch,  cast  themselves  with  ereat  fury 
into  the  blue  waves,  as  the  S.  Vitus'  dancers  occasionally  did  mto  rapid 
rivers."— P.  112. 

Another  symptom  of  Tarantism  was  the  partial  loss  of  the 
senses ;  some  became  weak-sighted^  others  deaf,  others  lost  the 
power  of  speechi  others  became  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  them.  The  only  cure  for  any  of  these  symptoms  was 
music, — music  which  seemed  to  compel  them  to  dance ;  and  their 
dance  lasting  until  nature  was  exhausted^  relieved  them  of  the  op- 
pression. In  the  case  of  S.  John's  dance,  it  is  said,  that  through* 
out  the  whole  of  June^  prior  to  the  Festival  of  S.  John,  the  patients 
felt  the  utmost  restlessness  and  disquietude ;  they  wandered  about 
in  an  jansettled  state,  being  tormented  with  twitching  pains,  which 
seized  them  suddenly  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies ;  one  thing 
they  anxiously  looked  for,  and  that  was  S.  John's  Eve;  they  ex* 
pected  on  that  day,  by  dancing  before  the  altar  of  the  saint,  to  be 
relieved  of  their  load,  and  delivered  from  their  sufferings. 

Similar  virtue  was  attached  to  the  altar  and  day  of  8.  Vitus ; 
attendance  at  Church,  dancing  at  his  altar,  relieved  those  who  were 
afflicted  with  what  was  then  called  from  the  circumstances,  ''S.Vitus' 
Dance ;"  even  so  late  as  1623  Horst  relates  that  be  saw  women  who 
annually  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  S.  Vitus's  Chapel  at  Drefel- 
hausen,  Weissenstein,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ulm,  that  they  might 
wait  for  the  dancing  fit  there.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
dance  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  but  continued  day  and  night  in  a 
state  of  mental  aberration,  like  persons  in  an  ecstasy,  until  they  fell 
exhausted  to  the  ground  r  one  of  these  had  visited  the  shrine  regu* 
larly  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  another  had  kept  the  saint's 
day  for  the  thirty-seeond  time,  to  relieve  her  oppression  by 'dancing. 
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Tarantism  was  universally  beUeved  to  proceed  from  the  bite  of 
the  Tarantula,  a  spider  in  Italy.  Those  afflicted  generally  fell 
into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  appeared  to  be  stupified,  and  to 
lose  all  their  sense,  with  the  exception  of  a  great  sensibility  to 
music.  At  the  first  tones  of  it  they  sprang  up  and  commenced 
dancing,  till  they  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground.  Others  wept,  and 
seemed  pining  away  with  some  unsatisfied  desire ;  others  had  mor- 
bid fits  of  love ;  others  actually  expired  in  paroxysms  of  laughing 
or  weeping.  All  this  shows  clearly  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
hysteria.  Sometimes  the  nerves  lost  their  power  entirely,  some 
being  temporarily  deprived  of  speech,  hearing,  and  even  sight, 
music  alone  having  power  to  rouse  them.  Several  of  the  melodies 
of  the  dance  of  the  Tarantati,  as  well  as.  the  words  of  the  song, 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  given  by  Dr.  Hecker  in  an  appen- 
dix ;  and  what  was  singular,  those  who  had  been  apparently  cured  of 
Tarantism  always  relapsed  into  dancing  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
notes  of  the  Tarantella.  Those  who  were  bitten  by  the  Tarantula, 
or  thought  they  were,  resisted  all  aids  of  medicine,  and  perished 
miserably  if  the  Tarantella  was  not  played  to  them.  The  efi^ects 
of  this  music,  or  most  probably  the'  sympathy  caused  by  seeing 
others  affected  by  it,  extended  themselves  to  deaf  people,  and  they 
joined  in  the  dance,  as  if  they  heard  the  music.  Like  S.  Vitus' 
dance  the  mania  lay  concealed  in  the  system,  occasionally  breaking 
out,  and  being  thrown  off  by  dancing ;  some  women  had  thus  con- 
tinued for  thirty  years.  l?arantism  attacked  the  sceptical,  and  vin- 
dicated its  power.  Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  having  allowed 
himself  by  way  of  a  joke  to  be  bitten  by  a  Tarantula,  could  obtain 
a  cure  in  no  other  way  than  by  being,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Tarantella,  compelled  to  dance.  Others  among  the  Clergy,  who 
wished  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  music,  fell  into  a  dangerous  state 
of  illness,  by  thus  delaying  the  crisis  of  the  malady,  and  were 
obliged  at  last  to  save  themselves  from  a  miserable  death  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  unwelcome,  but  sole  means  of  cure.  Tarantism 
has  disappeared  as  an  epidemic,  though  individual  cases  are  re- 
ported. It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  note  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Hecker,  who,  speaking  of  Sevao,  a  Neapolitan  physician,  that 
set  himself  to  disprove  the  reality  of  the  disease,  says  '^  by  shaking 
the  already  vacillating  belief  in  this  disorder,  he  is  said  to  have 
actually  succeeded  in  rendering  it  less  frequent.^' 

In  these  cases  religion  did  not  come  in  as  a  prime  cause,  it  was 
superinduced  upon  a  system  already  labouring  under  mania ;  and, 
being  the  most  powerful  principle  that  acts  on  the  mind,  gave  the 
disease  a  new  direction. 

We  shall  now  have  to  follow  our  author  to  a  place  in  which 
religion  is  the  moving  power,  the  Gonvulsiouaires  in  France.  In 
the  year  1727  there  died  at  Paris  the  celebrated  Abb^  Paris,  well 
known  for  his  opposition  to  Ultra-montanism.     Four  years  after 
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bis  death  a  report  spread  that  some  of  the  people  who  had  paid 
Yisits  to  his  tomb  had  been  miraculously  cured.  Persons  were 
suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms ;  they  rolled 
on  the  ground^  suffering  from  the  greatest  oppression^  which 
manifested  itself  by  horrible  contortions  of  the  limbs  and  face. 
It  was  among  these  Convulsionaires  that  clairvoyance  first  ap- 
peared. One  woman  is  reported  to  have  read  a  hoojk  blindfold, 
and  distinguished  the  character  of  unknown  persons.  It  was  com- 
puted that  at  one  time  there  were  eight  hundred  Convulsionaires; 
these  generally  suffered  fearfully  from  pain,  especially  in  the 
stomach;  to  subdue  which  extraordinary  and  violent  measures 
were  resorted  to.  They  were  beaten  with  clubs,  sticks,  hammers, 
and  goaded  with  swords ;  one  is  reported  to  have  received  eight 
thousand  blows  before  the  oppression  was  removed.  At  length 
this  degenerated  into  decided  insanity,  displaying  itself  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  some  became  quite  childish ;  others,  generally  women, 
with  gowns  closed  at  the  feet,  stood  on  their  heads  for  an  incredi- 
ble length  of  time.  Fenault,  the  advocate,  every  day  for  some 
hours  barked  like  a  dog.    This  sect  continued  in  all  its  extrava- 

fince  for  fifty-nine  years ;  after  which,  like  many  other  things  in 
ranee,  good  and  bad,  it  was  swept  away  at  the  Revolution  :  with 
returning  tranquillity,  it  returned,  and  was  existing  in  a  modified 
form  in  J  828. 

Besides  these  remarkable  phenomena,  there  were  others  of  less 
general  character :  in  some  places  Lycanthropia,  or  wolf  madness, 
prevailed ;  men  ran  howling  about  graves  in  the  night,  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  had  been  turned  into  wolves.  A  nun  in  a  large 
convent  in  France  began  to  mew  like  a  cat ;  shortly  after  other 
nuns  mewed ;  at  last  all  the  nuns  mewed  regularly  at  a  certain  time 
for  hours  together.  This  feline  mania  was  at  last  cured  by  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  being  brought  to  the  convent,  and  the  nuns  being 
informed  that  they  were  provided  with  rods,  and  would  use  them 
unless  the  mewing  ceased.  In  a  convent  in  Germany,  a  nun 
commenced  biting  her  companions :  in  a  short  time  all  the  nuns 
were  seized  with  this  infatuation,  and  continued  to  bite  one  an- 
other; this  biting  mania  soon  spread  over  other  parts  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  even  went  so  far  as  Rome. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  our  author  further.  He  has  clearly 
pointed  out  some  facts  of  the  greatest  importance :  he  has  shown, 
1st,  that  these  manias  are  epidemic ;  they  come  externally  on  per- 
sons whose  state  of  body  and  nerves  makes  them  exactly  fitted  to 
receive  such  impressions ;  2ndly,  that  the  main  cause  of  the  spread 
of  such  mania  is  sympathy ;  tne  last  cases  we  have  mentioned  dis- 
tinctly prove  this ;  Srdly,  that  religion  is  superinduced  upon  the 
mania,  as  being  always  the  most  powerful  agent,  on  weak  or  dis- 
ordered minds.  Even  the  Convulsionaires  were  considered  by  high 
medical  authority,  which  investigated  the  subject  at  the  time,  as 
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primarily  influenced  by  hysteria^  and  only  secondarily  by  religion. 
Now  apply  all  this  to  the  Beviyal  cases  in  Ireland,  and  their  partial 
spread  in  Scotland^  and  we  shall  see  a  very  remarkable  parallel  : 
the  Bevival  was  confined  to  certain  districts^  like  the  cholera,  or 
any  other  epidemic ;  it  was  propagated  almost  entirely  by  sympathy, 
and  lastly,  it  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  religion.  As  this 
last  point  may  be  disputed,  we  will  give  two  instances  which  we 
heard  from  an  Archdeacon  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revival  district.  A  young  woman,  of  religious  character,  and 
a  regular  communicant,  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms,  extend- 
ing to  a  partial  loss  of  some  of  her  senses :  the  Archdeacon  attended 
her  till  she  was  well ;  neither  during  the  attack,  nor  afterwards, 
did  this  young  woman  connect  religion  with  it  in  any  way.  The 
second  case  is  that  of  a  clergyman,  who  altogether  disapproved  of 
Bevival  proceedings,  and  expressed  his  disbelief  in  their  being 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  in  visiting  those  in  his  parish 
who  were  afflicted  he  more  than  once  felt  the  epidemic  creeping 
over  himself,  and  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will  could  he 
save  himself  from  its  influence. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  symptoms  in  each  case  similar, 
the  oppression,  the  loss  of  senses,  the  celestial  visions,  the  clair- 
voyance. We  have  before  us  three  works  on  the  Bevival ;  the 
"  Bevival,''  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  The  Work  and  the  Counterwork,'' 
by  Archdeacon  Stopford,  ^' Three  Letters  on  the  Beligious  Bevival," 
by  Archdeacon  Edwards :  we  might  add  many  more,  but  these 
wH  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  case.  We  shall  take  the  symptoms 
in  their  order.     First,  oppression  about  the  stomach  and  heart — 

'^  Mrs.  C— ,  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  I  have  seoi. 
Her  bodily  affection  was  very  severe.  She  screamed,  as  I  was  told,  so 
as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  She  said  '  she  felt  very  heavy 
for  some  days^  and  had  to  hold  up  her  hearty  putting  her  hands  to  her 
stomach.'  *' 

He  speaks  of  another  who 

''  complained  of  a  burning  from  her  throat  down  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart." — JBmva/,  p.  113. 

Of  another : 

''  A  young  woman  lay  extended  at  full  length,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
hands  clasped  and  elevated,  and  her  body  curved  in  a  spasm  so  violeot, 
that  it  appeared  to  rest  arch-like,  upon  her  heels  and  the  back  portion 
of  her  head.  In  that  position  she  lay  without  speech  or  motion  for 
several  minutes.  Suddenly  she  uttered  a  terrific  scream,  and  tore  hand- 
fuls  of  hair  from  her  uncovered  head." — P.  62. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  cases  of  oppression  or  spasm  are 
'  precisely  similar  to  that  felt  by  the  S.  John's  or  S.  Vitus'  dancers, 
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whose  stomachs  had  to  be  bound  with  cloths^  or  beaten  with  clubs : 
the  rigidity  just  mentioned  is  quite  similar  to  those  women  who 
stood  on  their  heads  for  an  unnatural  length  of  time.  The  pro- 
pensity to  dance  is  likewise  a  feature : 

''  A  young  boy,  in  a  most  frightful  state,  stricken  in  a  moment,  and 
fearfully  distracted*  throwing  out  his  arms,  and  kicking  with  his  feet, 
and  dancing  and  shaking  in  great  agitation." — P.  11. 

We  do  not  read  of  music  being  tried  in  any  case  in  Ireland ; 
from  the  supposition  that  the  epidemic  was  a  purely  spiritual  work, 
and  from  the  fact  that  those  who  encouraged  it  were  Protestants, 
who  consider  instrumental  music  in  meeting-houses  to  be  profane, 
and  would,  of  course,  forbid  secular  music,  the  experiment  was  not 
made ;  but  for  the  propensity  to  motion  displayed  by  many  of  the 
sufferers,  we  have  httle  doubt,  but  that  dancing  would  be  as  great 
a  relief  to  them  as  it  was  to  the  sufferer  in  the  Middle  Ages :  had. 
one  begun  to  dance,  no  doubt  the  thing  would^  become  general. 
We  do  read  of  singing  hymns  affording  great  relief,  how  much 
more  would  cheerful  music  ?  The  next  point,  loss  of  senses,  or  of 
some  particular  sense,  wholly  or  partially,  seems  to  be  a  very  com- 
mon feature  in  the  Irish  epidemic :  this  shows  merely  the  intensity 
of  the  nervous  disorder,  affecting  some  by  numbing  the  nerves, 
others  by  intensifying  their  action.  This  we  saw  was  exactly  the  case 
in  Tarantism — some,  after  the  supposed  bite  of  the  spider,  falling  into 
a  duU^  lethargic  state,  others  only  being  able  to  obtain  relief  by 
violent  dancing.  Neither  is  the  seeing  of  visions  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  epidemic  :  the  trance,  and  the  heavenly  glory,  were  equally 
characteristics  of  the  S.  John^s  dancers :  their  senses  seemed  to  de- 
part, nay,  like  the  Irish,  they  foretold  how  long  the  trance  would 
last,  and  at  what  hour  their  senses  would  return,  and  in  the  interval 
they  saw  visions  and  heard  voices.  Previous  to  this  they  had  their 
terrible  visions  or  fancies;  the  notion  that  they  were  drowning 
in  a  sea  of  blood  caused  them  to  dance  and  leap  to  free  themselves 
from  it ;  in  Ireland  something  very  similar  was  no  uncommon  ac- 
companiment of  the  epidemic :  ^'  describing  how  she  felt,  she  said 
that  she  saw  a  great  black  mountain,  or  black  cloud,  coming  slowly 
toward  her,  and  about  to  cover  her ;  she  then  saw  a  bright  light  come 
between  her  and  the  black  mountain,  and  beyond  it  a  narrow  path, 
white  as  snow,''  &c.  Visions  of  hell,  fire  and  smoke,  yawning  pit, 
&;c.,  &c.,  is  common  enough  among  those  ^'  under  conviction.'' 
Lastly,  clairvoyance.  We  read  of  one  of  the  Convulsionaires  reading 
a  book  blindfold,  the  first  instance,  says  Hecker,  of  clairvoyance. 
This  latter  assertion  is  not  true,  as  we  fiihall  show  presently :  the 
former  has  many  parallels  in  Ireland ;  we  shall  quote  only  one : 

'^  She  had  never  been  taught  to  read  or  pray,  and  was  unable  to  dis^ 
tmguish  one  letter  of  the  Alphabet  from  another,  yet  she  prayed  with 
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intense  fervency,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  repentance  with  the  most 
astonishing  fluency  and  accuracy  of  speech.  This  case,  like  many 
others,  was  accompanied  hy  visionary  scenes — ^illusion,  certainly,  hut  of 
a  very  extraordinary  character.  Among  other  things  she  maintained 
that  a  Bible,  traced  in  characters  of  light,  was  open  before  her,  and  that 
although  unable  to  read,  a  spiritual  power  had  endowed  her  with  a  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  meanine  of  every  word  of  it.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  she  repeated  with  literal  accuracy,  and  as  if  reading 
from  the  volume,  a  very  large  number  of  quotations  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  applying  them  in  an  appropriate  manner  in  connection 
with  the  prayers  and  exhortations  wnerein  she  was  incessantly  en- 
gaged."—P.  95. 

Many  other  instances  are  given  of  persons  in  a  clairvoyant  state, 
either  reading  the  Bible,  or  pointing  out  passages,  who  were  un- 
able to  read  in  their  natural  state.  We  read  also  of  visions  of 
ethereal  light  seen  by  those  who  were  "  struck/'  and  had  found 
"  mercy  and  peace  /'  proofs  to  them  and  the  bystanders  of  imme- 
diate manifestations  of  the  glory  of  Oon,  and  undoubted  proofs  of 
His  favour,  and  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins :  we  pointed  out  how 
this  was  a  feature  of  the  S.  John's  dancers,  and  also,  in  one  case 
at  least,  of  the  Convulsionaires.  Hecker  is,  however,  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  the  latter  were  the  first  clairvoyants ;  long  ago 
had  this  been  known  and  practised  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos ; 
their  claim  to  this  heavenly  vision  was  the  subject  of  several  coun- 
cils in  the  Oreek  Church ;  even  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
we  find  an  Abbot  of  a  monastery  in  that  sacred  mountain  giving 
these  directions  to  the  monks : — 

''When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,  shut  thy  door  and  seat  thyself  in 
a  comer,  raise  thy  mind  above  idl  things  vain  and  transitory,  recline 
thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast,  turn  thine  eyes  and  thy  thoughts  to- 
wards the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  thy  navel,  and  search  the 
place  of  thy  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first  all  will  be  dark  and 
comfortless,  but  if  thou  persevere  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  in- 
effable joy,  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart, 
than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."^ 

From  all  these  premisses  we  think  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  the  visitation  is  an  epidemic,  seizing,  like  other  epi- 
demicSf  on  persons  physically  disposed  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
nervous  system  to  receive  it. 

2ndly.  That  it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  sympathy.  Laughing, 
crying,  and  even  yawning,  are  all  catching ;  take  a  school  full  of 
children,  give  some  slight  cause,  and  let  one  commence  laughing 
or  crying,  if  not  cheeked,  if  rather  encouraged,  nearly  all  will  take 
it  up  till  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  uproar.  We  have  seen  Jewish 
women  in  the  East  go  on  some  particular  day  to  mourn  at  the 
1  Gibbon,  ch.  bdii. 
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grave  of  a  departed  hasband  or  father ;  one  commences  weeping 
and  crying,  then  one,  then  another  follows,  till  the  whole  are  found 
weeping  and  even  howling  with  all  the  intensitv  of  the  deepest 
grief,  when  perhaps,  really,  only  one  was  interested  in  the  deceased. 
The  dancers  of  S.  John  and  8.  Yitns  were  recruited  by  hundreds 
who  had  followed  them  merely  out  of  curiosity.  Nothing,  however, 
shows  the  power  of  sympathy  more  than  the  mewing  and  biting 
mania  in  the  convents  of  France  and  Germany :  these  two  instances 
prove  the  unbounded  power  of  sympathv  to  spread  the  most  ridi- 
culous praatices.  In  the  Irish  epidemic  there  were  brought  to- 
gether not  only  crowded  rooms,  stifling  atmosphere,  intense  excite- 
ment, all  most  favourable  to  .the  development  of  nervous  disorder, 
but  sympathy  was  everywhere  brought  to  bear  with  its  utmost 
power  upon  systems  already  predisposed  to  disease.  Supervening 
on  all  this  religion  put  forth  its  strongest  claim ;  forgiveness  of 
sin,  peace  with  God,  eternal  life.  Heaven  itself  was  the  result  of 
being  "  struck,''  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  eternal  life  was  sud- 
denly opened  to  poor  sinners ;  it  was  no  longer  now  as  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Churchj  that  we  must  '^  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,''  a  new  way  was  discovered,  the  thing  could  be  done  in 
a  moment  without  trouble  or  exertion  on  their  part.  Persons  had 
indeed  to  go  through  certain  stages,  known  as  '^  conviction  of  sin,'' 
the  pains  and  throes  of  what  they  thought  was  the  *'  new  birth," 
but  the  end  was  certain,  peace,  joy,  pardon,  salvation — all  these 
were  secured  to  those  who  were  "  struck ;"  besides,  they  had  kind 
sympathising  friends,  they  became  objects  of  attention  and  impor- 
tance, their  names  were  published  in  newspapers,  and  were  in 
everybody's  mouth ;  ministers,  strangers  from  a  distance  came  to 
see  them,  talk  to  them,  pray  with  them,  nay,  in  manv  cases  they  be- 
came teachers  of  others,  preachers,  the  instruments  by  which  others 
were  converted,  saved.  Can  we  be  surprised  if  this  caused  many 
to  try  in  every  possible  way  to  pray  that  they  might  be  "  struck  ?" 
We  read  of  one  girl  who  was  "  struck  "  seventy  times  ;  in  her  case 
the  excitement  had  become  almost  monomaniacal,  and,  no  doubt, 
like  the  wailing  of  the  Jewish  women,  could  be  brought  on  almost 
at  pleasure. 

3rdly.  That  religion  was  not  primarily  the  cause,  but  that  it 
was  superinduced.  The  proof  of  this  rests  partly  on  considerations 
mentioned  before,  but  chiefly  on  this,  that  wherever  an  epidemic 
of  this  kind  has  appeared,  it  has  always  taken  the  form  of  that  kind 
of  religion  which  was  popular  at  the  time.  The  visionaries  of  Mount 
Athos  were  Greek  monks,  therefore  the  form  of  religion  was  that 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  dancers  of  Western  Europe  were 
Boman  Catholics,  therefore  those  a£Pected  went  to  the  saints  for 
relief,  viz.,  S.  John  and  S.  Vitus,  and  their  malady  was  cured  at 
the  altars  of  these  saints.    The  Convulsionaires  of  Paris  w^re  Jan- 
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senists  because  the  doctrines  and  sect  of  the  Fort-royalists  were  per- 
secuted^ and  popular.  The  Irish  epidemic  has  taken  the  Calvinist 
form^  because  the  popular  religion  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  Pres* 
byterian.  Archdeacon  Edwards  well  argues^  that  if  the  Revival 
proves  Calvinism  to  be  the  true  religion^  and  the  Presbyterian  sect 
to  be  the  true  Churchy  because  the  Revival  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  an  outpouring  of  the  Holt  Ghost^  a  certain  sign  from 
Heaven  of  God's  approval,  then  must  we  perforce  admit  that  the 
Addolorata,  the  Extatica^  the  miracle  of  La  Salette,  and  all  other 
Roman  Catholic  miracles  prove  the  truth  of  that  Church  in  its 
claims  and  its  doctrines.  In  truth  Presbyterians  and  Calvinists 
havQ  not  counted  the  cost  of  their  assertion  in  this  respect,  nor 
considered  the  tremendous  risk  to  which  they  have  put  their  peculiar 
faith ;  for  if  it  be  held  that  each  Revival  case  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  if  every  person  who  has  passed  through  the 
stages  of  '  conviction/  and  has  found  pardon  and  peace,  is  sealed 
with  the  everlasting  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  such  grace  is  inde- 
fectible, then  if  they  fall  away,  nay  if  any  one  falls  aivay,  it  proves 
the  utter  falsity  of  their  doctrine.  Time  will  prove  whether  the 
work  is  of  God  or  not,  but  we  repeat  if  any  one  of  those  who  have 
been  "  converted  *'  relapses  and  dies  in  sin,  this  fact  alone  proves 
that  Calvinism  is  false,  and  the  Revival  a  snare :  for  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Revival  professes  to  be,  if  not  a  miraculous  at 
least  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  the  subjects 
of  the  Revival  are  each  one  assured  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  the 
whole  of  the  blessings  being  specially  signed  and  sealed  to  them  by 
unmistakeable  proofs. 

That  the  disease  is  curable,  and  could,  had  persons  been  so 
disposed,  have  been  checked  at  the  commencement,  we  have  abun- 
dant proof.  Mr.  Hecker  mentions  that  a  nervous  disorder,  in 
every  wav  similar  to  the  Revival,  has  prevailed  in  Shetland  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  and  that  there  it  was  promptly  checked  by  the 
firmness  and  prudence  of  the  parish  ministers  : — 

**  An  intelligent  and  pious  minister  of  Shetland  informed  the  phy- 
sician (Dr.  Hibbert,  in  1822)  who  gives  an  account  of  this  disorder  as 
an  eye-witness,  that  being  considerably  annoyed,  on  his  first  introduc- 
tion into  the  country,  by  those  paroxvsms,  whereby  the  devotions  of 
the  Chutch  were  much  impeded,  he  obviated  their  repetition,  by  assur- 
ing iiis  pttrishioners,  that  no  treatment  was  more  effectual  than  im- 
mersion in  cold  water.  .  .  .  The  sequel  need  hardly  be  told :  the  fear 
of  being  carried  out  of  the  Churdi  into  the  water,  acted  like  a  charm, 
not  a  single  naiad  was  made." 

In  another  Ejrk  at  Baliasta,  a  female  was  "  struck.^^ 

"The  minister,  Mr.  Ingram,  very  properly  stopped  his  discourse 
until  the  disturber  was  removed;  ana,  after  advising  all  those  who 
diooght  they  might  be  sin^burly  affected  to  leave  the  Church,  he  gave 
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out  a  psalm.  The  congregatioii  was  thus  preserved  from  farther  inter- 
roption  ;  yet  the  effect  of  sympathy  was  not  prevented,  for  as  the  nar* 
rater  of  the  account  was  leaving  the  Church,  he  saw  several  females 
writhing  and  tossing  about  their  arms  on  the  green  grass,  who  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  a  censure  from  the  pulpit,  exhibit  themselves  after  this 
manner,  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  kirk." — Pp.  135,  136. 

Archdeacon  Stopford  also  relates  that  he  knew  of  several  cases 
being  completely  stopped  by  exercising  the  like  firmness.  In  one 
instance^  the  clergyman,  hearing  the  well-known  hysterical  sounds 
proceed  from  some  one,  stopped  in  his  sermon,  and  said,  "  I  hear 
sounds  which  disturb  the  speaker  and  prevent  his  words  being 
heard  by  others.  Those  sounds  must  cease.  And  the  sounds 
ceased,  as  I  expected.^' 

We  have  no  space  left  to  enter  upon  the  question,  what  is  now 
to  be  done  since  the  Revival  is  a  fait  accompli  ?  What  ought  to 
have  been  done,  is  plain  enough,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  places 
where  the  Revival  has  worked  its  way  is  a  very  important  question ; 
it  cannot  be  ignored.  While  setting  themselves  against  all  such 
manifestation,  the  clergy  should  seize  upon  all  those  who  have  been 
impressed,  and  lead  them  calmly  from  fanaticism  to  faith ;  from 
morbid  excitement  to  a  calm  performance  of  duty  ,*  pointing  out, 
as  will  be  more  and  more  visible  from  relapses  into  sin  which  are 
becoming  daily  more  common,  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  extraor- 
dinary mean8,and  how  dangerous  to  leave  the  sim  plepath  of  every- 
day* repentance  for  sudden  conversion. 


DE.  VAUGHAN  ON  REVISION  OF  THE  LITURGY. 

Rmsion  of  the  Liturgy.     Five  Discourses,  with  an  Introduction. 
By  C.  T.  Yauohan^  D.D.     London :  Macmillan. 

We  thankfully  assent  to  the  statement  with  which  Dr.  Vaughan 
commences  his  Introduction. 

''  It  has  been  the  apparent  result  of  all  recent  efforts  in  Parliament 
for  the  revision  of  our  Liturgy  to  postpone  rather  than  to  advance  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view.  It  was  so  in  1840 :  it  has  been  so  again 
in  1860." 

May  it  be  so  in  1880,  if  the  Parliament  is  then  found  anew  at- 
tempting this  work  !  The  Parliament  is  clearly  not  the  engine  for 
making  such  a  change.  But  when  Dr.  Vaughan  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  want  of  machinery  we  cannot  exactly  agree  with  him. 

''The  Church  of  England  has  practically  lost  its  machinery  for  self- 
modification.  To  deal  conclusively  with  questions  of  doctrine,  or  even 
of  ritual.  Convocation  has  no  power,  and  Parliament  little  fitness." 
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Now  we  should  have  exactly  reversed  this  statement.  Parlia* 
ment,  a  mere  temporal  authority,  has  no  power  to  deal  with  the 
Prayer  Book,  a  treasure  of  spiritual  life.  The  want  is  not  a  mere 
want  of  fitness,  but  an  inherent  want  of  power.  The  want  does 
not  arise  from  its  '^  including  many  who  are  not  of  the  Church  at 
all/'  although  this  may  make  it  more  glaringly  absurd  to  bring 
spiritual  questions  before  such  a  tribunal,  but  it  is  a  want  of  autho- 
rity from  Christ  to  handle  such  a  matter.  The  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  are  not  mere  expressions  of  national  life,  but 
are  part  of  a  great  trust  from  God,  the  stewardship  of  which  the 
Church  herself  has  no  power  to  resign.  She  may  from  time  to  time 
be  content  to  go  on  without  exercising  her  own  office  with  the  watch- 
ful consideration  due  to  her  varying  needs ;  but  to  alienate  the  trust 
is  not  in  her  power.  Now  Convocation  certainly  has  power,  even 
though  we  are  to  grant  a  certain  want  of  fitness.  There  is  the 
living,  spiritual  power,  and  the  temporal  authority  which  limits  the 
exercise  of  that  power  may  enable  it  to  be  put  in  operation  at  any 
moment.  It  may  want  certain  adaptations  in  order  to  become  a  fit 
exponent  of  the  Clergy,  but  it  does  represent  them  whether  fitly  or 
no,  and  it  has  power  to  act  for  them,  nor  elm  they  act  in  any  other 
way.  Neither  does  Convocation  "represent  but  a  part  of  the 
Church,  even  of  the  Clergy  of  one  Province.''  It  is  understood  that 
the  new  Archbishop  of  York  was  expressly  instructed  to  allow  the 
Clergy  of  the  Northern  Province  the  same  privileges  as  the  Southern 
Convocation  has  been  using.  At  any  rate,  whether  asleep  or 
awake,  gagged  or  free,  the  Northern  Convocation  represents  the 
Northern  Clergy  as  truly  as  the  Southern  Convocation  represents 
the  Southern  Clergy  of  England. 

We  do  not  certainly  think  the  time  is  yet  come  for  the  newly- 
awakened  Convocation  of  either  Province,  or  of  both  conjointly,  to 
attempt  so  solemn  a  work  as  any  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  The 
preparation  of  prayers  and  offices,  which  shall  be  habitually  used, 
requires  a  deep  moral  training,  a  calm  theological  insight  into  truth, 
which  is  little  likely  to  characterize  the  first  efforts  of  a  large  assembly. 
Dr.  JelPs  speech  in  Convocation  upon  this  subject  was  a  most 
admirable  one. 

If,  however,  anything  would  reconcile  us  to  a  revision  of  our 
Liturgy,  it  is  the  note  of  gratulation  struck  by  Dr.  Yaughan  in 
showing  its  impossibility. 

"  A  revision  once  effected  must  give  a  tenfold  strmgency  to  subscript 
tion.  It  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  then  as  it  may  justly  be  pleaded 
now,  that  ancient  forms  of  worship  and  ancient  statements  of  doctrine 
must  necessarily  contain  expressions  not  wholly  suitable  to  modern 
feeling,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  alteration  may  reasonably  excuse  some 
latitude  of  individual  interpretation.  Whatever  remains  after  revision 
must  be  taken  as  it  stands,  and  interpreted  at  least  for  a  generation  or 
two  according  to  its  grammatical  sense.    If  this  be  so,  where,  after  % 
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reyision  made  under  present  circumstances,  would  be  our  National 
Church  ?" 

We  think  this  paragraph  enunciates  a  most  dangeroua  principle* 
If  the  Prayer  Book  is  to  be  signed  as  it  stands,  and  "not  takea  as 
it  stands/^  because  forsooth  it  '^contains  expressions  not  wholly 
suitable  to  modern  feeling/'  we  must  say  that  all  faith  in  social 
bonds  is  at  an  end.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  truth  if  not  in  the 
solemn  declarations  of  the  Clergy  ?  Where  are  we  to  find  solemn 
declarations  if  not  in  the  acceptance  of  the  solemn  trusts  of  their 
office  ?  To  think  that  they  are  signing  one  thing  and  meaning 
another  at  such  a  sotemn  moment  would  make  an  honest  heart 
shudder  with  scorn  at  human  nature.  Where  are  we  to  expect  that 
truth  shall  be  found  if  the  Clergy  jump  into  their  high  office  from 
the  springing-board  of  a  lie  ?  Grievous  it  is  that  so  many  should 
interpret  the  Prayer  Book  differently.  We  have  always  made 
allowance  for  many  who,  under  the  cloudy  influence  of  traditional 
prejudices,  have  been  blinded  to  the  plain  meaning  of  simple  words. 
But  truth  is  truth,  from  age  to  age,  however  the  feelings  of  various 
ages  may  vary.  Persons  may  not  understand  the  plainest  expres- 
sions. No  rigour  of  subscription  can  ensure  their  doing  so.  It 
rests  with  the  Bishops,  who  ordain  men,  to  examine  them,  and  see 
whether  they  understand  what  they  are  doing.  Two  things  mean* 
while  remain  fixed,  above  the  power  of  Bishops  or  of  any  authority 
to  change.  First :  the  doctrine  of  Christ  remains  unchanged, 
whether  it  suits  the  feelings  of  the  age  or  no.  Secondly :  the 
gross  immorality  of  professing  one  thing  and  meaning  another  re« 
mains  unchanged,  whatever  the  inducements  for  telling  a  lie  may  be. 

"  It  is  indeed  no  small  blessing/'  as  Dr.  Vaughan  says,  "  that 
there  should  be  room  within  the  pale  of  a  common  worship  for  men 
of  various  opinions.''  A  National  Church  has  no  right  to  make 
her  limits  closer  than  a  safe  possession  of  primitive  truth  requires. 
The  intellectual  character  of  men  is  so  widely  different  that  the 
bounds  of  toleration  must  be  large.  Toleration  must  be  ample, 
because  truth  is  apprehended  by  different  minds  under  sueh  different 
aspects.  But  toleration  is  still  on  behalf  of  truth.  One  thing 
cannot  be  tolerated,  and  that  is  t^ntruth.  Those  are  not  '^  reason- 
able men/'  but  dishonest  men,  who  '*  have  been  practically  warned 
against  intolerance  towards  each  other,  because  each  felt  that  if  he 
bad  something  with  him,  be  had  also  something  against  him ;  if 
the  Articles  spoke  his  language,  the  Liturgy,  here  and  there^  might 
seem  to  speak  the  language  of  bis  opponent;  and  be  wbcr  would 
elaim  indulgence  in  reference  to  the  one,  must  give  that  indulgence 
in  reference  to  the  other."  In  this  mutual  giving  of  indulgeoices 
to  tell  lies,  we  seem  to  tremble  before  an  army  of  Tetzels. 

Are  we  then  to  pare  down  expressions  of  truth  in  order  to  allow 
of  everybody  affixing  a  truthful  signature  ?  God  forbid.  Tolera- 
tion there  must  be ;  but  also  definite  teaching  there  must  be :  and 
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our  desire  in  all  Church  regulations  must  be  not  to  swell  the  Clergy 
List^  but  to  hold  fast  unto  Christ.  We  sincerely  trust  that  men 
will  affix  their  signatures  to  the  Prayer  Book^  not  because  it  har- 
monises with  their  own  feelings^  but  because  it  embodies  their  firm 
faith.  The  words,  "  literal  and  grammatical  sense/*  at  which  Dr. 
Yaughan  vouchsafes  a  sneer,  are  taken  from  the  declaration  prefixed 
to  the  Articles,  and,  until  they  are  altered,  the  Church  will  go  on 
teaching  what  she  has  authoritatively  taught  for  centuries,  whatever 
the  individual  teaching,  opinions,  or  feehngs  of  her  Clergy  may 
have  been,  whether  they  have  signed  in  conscientious  faith,  in  igno* 
rant  misapprehension,  or  in  wilful  dishonesty.  It  is  with  pain  we 
read  from  one  who  has  so  recently  been  educating  the  youth  of  our 
country  such  a  statement  as  the  following : 

"  Let  it  be  not  timidly  whispered,  but  boldly  said.  In  declaring  your 
acceptance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  you  do  not  profess  that 
there  is  nothing  in  that  book  which  you  might  yourself  have  been  glad 
to  express  somewhat  differently.  Viewing  it  historically  as  a  compila- 
tion ;  viewing  it  intelligently  as  an  ancjent  document ;  accepting  that 
construction  which  the  common  sense  of  men  puts  upon  it  in  practice, 
and  in  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  to  whom  your  profession  of  con- 
sent is  to  be  made,  understand  to  be  the  meaning  in  which  you  accept 
it ;  you  declare  yourself  willing  to  lead  the  worship  of  the  congregation 
in  the  words  of  this  hook,  and  to  take  it  as  the  directory  of  your  own 
teaching.  Nothing  is  here  asked  of  you  which  you  could  only  give  by 
a  disingenuous  sophistry.  It  is  enough  to  justify  your  place  amongst 
the  Ministers  of  the  National  Church,'if  you  can  say  from  the  heart 
that,  of  the  various  Christian  communities  known  to  you  in  this  country, 
this  is  the  one  which  most  commends  itself  to  your  judgment  and  con- 
science ;  that  it  is  the  Church  of  your  choice  and  of  your  affection ;  that 
you  are  able,  with  confidence  and  comfort,  to  worship  in  its  words,  to 
minister  in  its  offices,  and  to  teach  in  its  spirit." 

The  last  words,  indeed,  "  teach  in  its  spirit,'*  overthrow  all  the 
indulgent  toleration  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  How  is  a  person 
to  teach  in  its  spirit  who  regards  some  of  its  teaching  as  antiquated 
superstition  inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  feelings  of  the  present 
day  ?  If  its  spirit  is  to  be  known  by  its  words,  the  Prayer  Book 
must  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  grammatical  sense.  This,  and  no- 
thing short  of  this,  is  requisite  if  we  are  to  give  '^assent  and 
consent'^  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This,  and  nothing  short 
of  this,  is  necessary,  if  the  teaching  of  the  Clergy  is  to  be  a  reality 
embodying  the  spirit,  not  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  bom,  nor  of 
the  world  which  they  are  to  teach,  but  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
whose  name  they  are  to  minister. 

It  may  be  enough  for  a  layman  to  accept  the  Church  as  his 
place  of  worship,  because  ^'  of  the  various  Christian  communities 
known  to  him  in  this  country  it  is  the  one  which  most  commends 
itself  to  his  judgment  and  conscience/'     But  what  is  enough  to 
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justify  a  place  amongst  the  i^herents  is  not  enough  to  justify  a 
place  amongst  the  Ministers  of  the  National  Church.  There  must 
be  something  more  than  a  readiness  to  conform^  if  there  is  to  be  a 
moral  vigour  in  ministrations.  Yes;  we  may  remove  all  signa- 
tures and  expressions  of  assent  and  consent^  but  if  the  Prayer  Book 
is  to  remain  in  the  daily  use  of  the  Clergy,  there  must  be  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  its  teaching,  or  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation  will  die 
out,  for  its  public  professions  before  God  will  be  but  a  sham.  The 
Prayer  Book  is  not  a  relic  of  a  dead  Church ;  it  is  the  abiding  ex- 
pression of  a  living  Church.  If  the  formularies  of  the  Church  are 
to  be  mere  dead  letters — and  there  is  no  limit  when  such  a  principle 
is  once  allowed — the  Church  is  really  stereotyping  immorality  in 
her  pretences  of  faith. 

Certainly  we  may  expect  that  scruples  will  occasionally  arise  in 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  man  whilst  preparing  him- 
self for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The  way  to  get  clear  of  these 
scruples  is  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  they  exist,  and  to 
seek  for  an  answer  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
If  such  an  answer  cannot  be  found,  the  scruple  must  not  be  set  at 
nought.  It  may  be  salved  over  by  a  lie,  but  a  professed  assent, 
while  the  heart  is  far  away,  is  but  a  lie  after  all.  The  moral  sense 
may  be  paralysed,  stupefied,  intoxicated,  or  in  various  ways  uncon- 
scious of  the  injury  received  from  such  an  act;  but  the  injury  of 
the  dishonest  action  remains,  the  hushed  up  scruple  is  ready  to 
speak  at  the  bar  of  God^s  Judgment.  Unhappily,  persons  who 
have  scruples — whatever  way  those  scruples  tend — commonly  go 
to  seek  for  an  answer,  not,  in  a  filial  desire  of  finding  the  Church 
rights  to  those  authorities  who  are  recognised  by  the  Church,  but 
to  those  who  are  more  or  less  tainted  by  the  like  scruples,  and  who 
therefore  do  not  give  the  Church's  answer  with  an  honest  and  une- 
quivocal sound.  If  persons  cannot  overcome  their  scruples,  they 
clearly  are  not  fit  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  If  men  are 
satisfied  to  have  lurking  scruples  they  will  soon  find  those  scruples 
multiplying:  they  will  find  their  scruples  best  answered,  not  by 
explaining  away  words,  but  by  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  those 
who  wrote  them,  and  inquiring,  not  whether  they  are  exactly  suited 
to  the  feelings  of  the  day,  but  whether  they  are  consistent  with  the 
revealed  mind  of  Christ.  '*  Look  to  yourselves  that  we  lose  not 
those  things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a  full  re- 
ward. Whosoever  transgresseth  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  hath  not  God."  (2  S.  John,  8.) 

We  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  Dr.  Yaughan's  ser- 
mons. They  rest  upoa  the  assumption  that  "  regeneration  is  a 
metaphor  i"  if  that  is  so,  we  are  saved  by  nature  and  not  by  grace. 
If  the  life  of  grace  is  not  a  reality  as  much  as  the  life  of  nature 
all  means  of  grace,  all  conceptions  of  grace,  are  a  mer^  delusion. 
The  word  regeneration  doubtless  mat/  be  used  as  a  metaphor  ;  but 
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when  it  meant  our  introdaction  to  a  neur  life^  whether  in  grace  or 
glory,  it  eertainly  is  not  a  metaphor.  To  consider  it  as  a  metaphor 
wonld  indeed  heai  controversies,  bat  it  would  heal  them  by  the  de- 
straction  of  the  thing  controverted.  We  greatly  lament  that  under 
the  idea  of  simplifying  truth,  Dr.  Vaughan  should  have  cleared 
the  ground  of  that  which  gives  truth  its  substance. 

Persons  will  not  have  a  high  estimate  of  the  priest^s  office  who  only 
accept  the  Church  system  as  the  best  of  many  evils,  and  only  think 
of  their  regeneration  amongst  the  children  of  God  as  a  metaphor. 

We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  appending  to  this  short  notice 
the  following  extract,  in  which  Dr.  Vaughan  eloquently  sets  forth 
the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  life. 

"  We  will  bold  up  before  you  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  as 
the  noblest  calling  to  which  you  can  devote  yourselves.  We  will  tell 
you  that  far  above  professional  success,  far  above  the  wealth  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyer^  far  above  the  eloquence  of  the  most  powerful 
orator,  far  above  the  highest  standing  point  of  the  judge,  the  general, 
or  the  statesman,  is  his  distinction,  when  it  is  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
the  sanctuary,  who  has  been  wise  under  God  to  win  souls.  Before  the 
youngest  of  you  who  has  not  yet  thought  of  his  profession,  and  before 
the  eldest  of  you  who  has  almost  pledged  himself  to  his,  will  we  plaee, 
kte  er  early,  this  as  the  highest  of  all  conceivable  ambition,  this  as  the 
direotest  path  to  an  immortality  of  glory,  to  have  borne  the  humblest 
part  in  carrying  the  everlasting  Gospel  into  the  souls  of  men,  in  bring- 
ing back  if  it  were  but  one  sinner  into  the  fold  and  to  the  feet  of 
CeaiST.  If  there  be  those  amongst  you  who  refuse  this  calling — and 
I  have  already  said  that  there  are  many,  very  many  who  must  do  so — 
let  it  be  not  because  it  is  too  mean  for  you,  but  too  lofty ;  not  because 
your  station  is  too  high  for  it,  nor  your  means  too  ample,  nor  your 
abilities  too  commanding,  but  because  God  has  not  counted  you  worthy 
of  being  employed  in  this  branch  of  ^His  work,  or  has  at  all  events  by 
His  Providence  designated  you  for  another. 

*^  But  then,  if  this  ambition  is  to  be  realised ;  if  the  life  of  a  clergy* 
man  is  to  bring  to  you  anything  of  the  happiness  and  the  reward  of 
which  it  is  capi^le ;  remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  it  must  be  cbiD^B 
for  its  <owo  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  its  comparative  leisune,  its  speedy 
maintenance,  or  its  possible  advancements.  In  proportion  as  any  snch 
thoughts  intrude  themselves,  the  work  of  your  calUi^  will  be  spoiled 
and  vitiated.  The  success  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  may  be  measured 
by  the  extent  of  his  practice  or  the  rapidity  of  his  elevation  :  the  true 
success  of  a  clergyman  lies  in  saving  souls.  Miserable  indeed  is  his 
Hfe  who  looks  off  from  this  object  to  fix  his  eye  upon  emolument  or 
preferment :  his  temptations  to  do  so  are  the  same  with  those  of  other 
men ;  but  he  professes  to  teach  how  temptations  may  be  overcome,  and 
what  he  preaches  he  must  try  to  practise.  When  <his  eye  is  single,  and 
his  whole  heart  consequently  full  of  light,  then  will  he  find  himself 
happy  in  his  work,  and  in  due  measure  blessed  and  prospered  in  it  s 
Jic  serves  ^  faithful  master,  who  will  often  encoun^e  him  here  and  cer- 
tainly own  him  hereafter.    When  his  eye  is  evil,  when  the  light  that 
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shoald  be  in  him  is  darkness,  because  he  has  forgotten  his  vocation  and 
tijurned  aside  to  other  objects,  then  will  there  be  a  sense  of  want  in  bis 
soul ;  he  will  probably  miss  his  earthly  objects,  and  certainly  forfeit  the 
heavenly."— Pp.  lOU,  110. 
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It  is  allowed  by  most  pious^  thoughtful,  and  learned  interpreters 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  there  is  a  comprehensiveness  of  meaning 
in  the  Divine  Oracles  which  causes  them  to  take  very  varied  and 
multiform  aspects  when  looked  at  from  diverse  points  of  view. 
Taking  for  example,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament : — from  one 
point  of  observation  they  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  universal 
history ;  from  another  as  records  of  God's  providence,  in  the  case 
of  a  particular  nation;  from  a  third  as  a  sort  of  historical  preface  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospel.  There  are,  again,  very  few  of  the 
Psalms  which  do  not  bear  a  twofold  aspect,  the  one  looking  to 
David,  the  other  to  Christ  ;  or  even  a  threefold,  taking  ixi  the 
several  ideas  of  David^  Christ,  and  the  Church.  Of  the  words  of 
prophecy,  also,  hardly  any  can  be  selected  which  are  not  capable  of 
at  least  three  different  applications;  the  immediate,  relating  to  the 
persons  of  whom  they  are  directly  spoken ;  the  distantly  prospec^ 
tive^  referring  to  those  or  Him  of  whom  the  first  were  naturally,  or 
pro  tanto  a  type ;  and  the  spiritual^  by  which  they  may,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  literal  or  typical  meaning,  be  made  words  of  living 
force  to  individual  Christians  in  every  generation  to  the  world's  end. 
Going  on  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  considerable  diver^ 
sity  may,  and  even  must,  arise  when  different  minds  (preoccupied, 
perhaps,  with  varying  bias  in  the  shape  of  leading  thoughts)  come  to 
investigate  the  Gospel  narrative  :  and  we  may  even  find  ground  to 
think  that  such  a  variety  is  in  analogy  with  the  Divine  structure 
of  that  narrative.  For  it  has  been  the  continuous  belief  of  Chris- 
tendom from  the  earliest  ages  that  a  diversity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gospel  historv,  partly  in  the  selection  of  facts,  and  partly  in 
the  manner  of  telling  them,  was  the  result  of  the  inspiration  under 
which  each  Evangelist  wrote.  One  of  them,  it  has  been  supposed, 
was  inspired  to  write  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view ;  another  from  a 
Gentile :  a  third  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  manhood  of 
Christ;  a  fourth  on  His  Godhead;  and  yet  all  narrating  facts,  if 
not  identical,  yet  of  a  similar  character,  and  all  certainly  writing  of 
the  same  Holy  Person.  Nor  can  any  attentive  reader  of  the  Gospels 
fail  to  observe  that  such  a  belief  is  no  fanciful  theory,  but  (how- 
ever  originating)  a  plan  capable  of  clear  induction  from  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  four  narratives. 
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It  is  evidently  reasonable  then^  since  this  characteristic  principle 
pervades  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  especially  observable  in  the  Gos- 
pels^ to  look  for  a  certain  amount  of  such  comprehensiveness  in 
each  several  Evangelist;  and  indeed  we  are  almost  precluded,  by 
the  knowledge  of  it,  from  restricting  either  of  the  Gospels  solely  to 
one  line  of  interpretation.  Thus  we  are  justified,  for  example,  in 
considering  each  in  at  least  three  diflFerent  lights.  First,  as  being 
written  immediately  for  a  particular  people  or  class  of  people,  and 
so  far  independent  of  the  others.  Secondly,  as  having  a  supple- 
mentary character,  so  that  each  Gospel  should  form  part  of  one 
continuous  whole.  Thirdly,  as  being  pervaded  by  a  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  its  own,  in  subjection  to  which  the  whole  of  its  narrative 
has  been  moulded. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  portions,  at  least, 
of  Holy  Scripture  have  within  themselves  a  capacity  of  adaptation 
to  successive  phases  of  thought  arising  in  diflFerent  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  which  adaptability,  always  latent,  of  course,  in  the  un- 
changeable words  of  the  original,  is  yet  only  developed  by  the  pre- 
sence in  the  world  of  that  particular  phase  of  thought  with  which 
it  fits  in.  In  other  words,  although  many  meanings  may  have 
been  educed -from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  may  probably 
yet  remain  one  particular  meaning  or  more  which  is  only  brought 
out  when  occasion  for  its  use  arises.  Something  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  applications  of  Scripture  to  the  Pelagians  and  Donatists 
which  were  made  by  S.  Augustine.  Many  of  these  applications 
appear  eccentric  and  far-fetched  as  we  look  at  them  now,  but  they 
were  evidently  not  thought  so  at  the  time;  and  indeed,  so  far  from 
it,  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  persons  who  were  quite  as 
intellectual  as  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  as  capable,  in  every 
way,  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  such  matters,  as  actually 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  controversy  in  a  practical  manner.  Such 
a  characteristic  as  this  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  adaptability 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  use 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  We  all  attribute  to  it  the  wonderful  power  of 
fitting  itself  to  the  wants  of  every  individual  who  looks  to  it  with  a 
reverent  and  teachable  mind.  And  this,  not  because  the  Bible  is 
a  large  book,  and  contains  something  for  one  person  in  one  place, 
suited  for  his  circumstances,  and  something  in  another  equally 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a  second ;  but  because,  in  the  depths 
of  their  infinite  wisdom,  the  words  of  the  All-wise  comprehend 
many  latent  meanings  and  applications  adapted  for  advice,  instruc- 
tion, and  consolation ;  which  are  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  re-action 
(if  we  may  so  venture  to  call  the  working  of  the  One  Person  in  the 
original  inspiration  and  in  the  perpetual  application  of  the  truth,) 
brought  into  view  just  when  and  where  they  are  required.  "What 
attentive  and  devout  reader  of  the  Holy  Bible  has  not  often  found 
such  to  be  the  case  in  his  own  experience  ? 
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Now^  if  the  inspired  writings  possess  this  property  of  adapta- 
bility to  the  cases  of  individuals  for  spiritual  purposes,  we  do  not 
see  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable  in  expecting  them  to  possess 
a  similar  property  in  respect  to  human  nature  at  large;  or,  in  few 
words,  in  expecting  that  every  new  evolution  or  development  of 
thought  should  meet  with  its  exact  remedy — if  it  require  a  remedy 
— in  a  corresponding  evolution  of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Moreover,  if  we. believe,  as  we  ought,  that  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  men  are  the  subject  of  Goo's  guiding  and  overruling  Providence, 
as  well  as  the  bodily  circumstances  of  life,  we  shall  find  it  equally 
reasonable  to  conceive  that  He  leads  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
really  seeking  for  the  truth  among  all  the  contending  theories  that 
float  abroad,  into  such  a  course  of  investigation  and  reflection  as 
will  tend  to  the  production  of  this  counteracting  evolution.  When 
the  general  mind  of  Europe  was  sunk  into  a  hard,  cold,  selfish  form 
of  unbelief,  theologians — in  an  almost  unconscious  antagonism — 
brought  out  that  phase  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Evidences  of  Religion ;  and  which,  combined  with  the 
moral  sermons  of  the  same  age,  was  probably  almost  the  only  form 
of  Scripture  teaching  which  the  wilfulness  and  impatience  of  the 
times  was  able  to  bear.  In  a  more  sympathizing  age,  and  one 
which  with  all  its  defects  is  unspeakably  more  religious  in  character, 
this  kind  of  cold  and  dead  unbelief  has  given  way  to  a  thoughtful^ 
kindly,  and  captivating  universalism  which  carries  on  a  subtle  war- 
fare against  dogmatic  exactness  of  belief  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  charity;  and  which  blots  out  of  its  system 
almost  all  that  is  supernatural,  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  religion 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  self-reliant  reason  of  the  day. 

It  appears  to  usj^  to  bring  these  remarks  to  bear  on  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  paper,  that  we  are  warranted  in  attributing 
such  characteristics  as  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  in  a. 
pre-eminent  degree  to  the  Gospel  of  S.  John.  Even  the  twofold 
title  by  which  S.  John  has  been  known,  in  a  literary  sense,  in  nearly 
all  ages  of  the  Church,  indicates  that  something  of  the  kind  was  to 
be  looked  for  in  him  more  than  in  any  other  writer  of  the  New 
Testament :  for  he  is  not  only  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  narrator  or 
teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesvs  Christ  ;  but  he  is  also  S.  John  the 
Divine,  a  OeoXoyog  discoursing  of  God  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Person 
of  God  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  work  for  which  He  came  on  earth 
and  returned  again  to  Heaven.  Now,  if  we  come  to  look  at  the 
great  bulk  of  past  writers  on  this  Evangelist  and  Theologian  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  dwelt  on  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  chiefly 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  in  the  form  of  an 
abstract  doctrine ;  while  some  in  the  present  day  venture  to  assert, 
that  this  Evangelist  is  the  least  doctrinal  writer  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  being  wholly  occupied  in  setting  forth  the  ethics  of  our 
Dispensation  as  the  Apostle  of  Love.   The  latter  statement  is  a  mere 
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attempt  to  evade  the  witness  which  S.  John  gives  against  the  uni- 
versalism  to  which  we  before  referred^  and  could  only  be  honestly 
believed  by  a  mind  in  which  blindness  has  been  indoced  by  the  de- 
sire of  not  seeing.  But  the  former  or  orthodox  class  of  interpreters 
seem  also  very  generally  to  have  had  an  imperfect  appreciation 
of  the  fulness  of  S.  John's  teaching  respecting  the  Verity  of  our 
Lord's  Person  ;  and  many  have  dwelt  almost  as  much  upon  his 
Gospel  as  a  narrative^  as  they  have  upon  those  of  the  other  three 
Evangelists.  It  may  have  been  indeed,  that  the  truth  of  our  Loed's 
Divinity  was  set  forth  by  S.  John  as  an  abstract  doctrine  for  the 
use  of  the  early  Church,  and  this  agrees  with  the  received  traditions 
respecting  its  composition.  But  he  leads  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  abstract  truth,  that  he  may  also  further  show  the  relation  of 
our  Lord's  Person  to  the  whole  system  of  our  Christian  belief  and 
Practice.  The  life  of  humiliation,  the  death  of  shame,  the  resur* 
rection  of  triumph,  are  succeeded^  by  a  Revelation  of  an  eternity 
of  glory  that  he  may  show  us  how  Christ's  Person  in  His 
Twofold  nature  is  the  one  centre  of  the  Oospel  or  Church  system 
here  and  hereafter ;  exhibiting  that  Person  as  the  Sun  which  gives 
light,  heat,  nerve,  and  life  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  whose  power 
pervades  and  impenetrates  all  Christian  being,  and  all  Christian  ac- 
tion. And  whatever  there  is  of  narrative  in  his  Oospel,  8.  John's 
object  is  not  primarily  to  give  us  an  account  in  that  narrative  of 
the  works  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  as  so  many  facts ;  but  to  find 
and  show  forth  in  that  work  and  teaching  the  manifestations  of 
His  Person,  and  the  relation  of  that  Person  to  men^  as  the  source 
of  their  new  creation  and  new  life. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  chronology  of  S.  John's  Gospel  will 
show  how  little  he  wrote  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  historical 
record  of  our  Lord's  life  and  acts.  It  will  be  found  that  isolated  por- 
tions only  of  the  time  during  which  He  ministered  on  earth  receive 
any  notice;  and  that  intervals  of  several  months  are  left  between 
these  periods  absolutely  unnoticed,  except  so  far  as  to  mark  their  ex- 
istence. If  those  lacunse  could  be  certainly  filled  up  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  other  three  Evangelists,  one  might  indeed  be  disposed 
fo  accept  the  theory  that  it  was  on  the  principle  of  completing  the 
Gospel  narrative,  by  supplying  the  omissions  of  his  predecessors,  that 
S.  John  wrote  his  own  Gospel.  But  the  boldest  harmonist  will 
hardly  venture  to  assert  that  those  intervals  can'  be  thus  satisfac- 
torily filled ;  and  indeed,  it  is  clear  to  the  careful  reader  of  the 
Gospels  that  there  are  portions  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  which 
are  as  absolutely  passed  over  without  notice  by  all  the  Evangelists, 
as  all  but  a  few  isolated  periods  are  by  S.  John.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  such  a  feature  as  this  in  the  Gospel  narrative  generally 
with  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  or  of  Him  by  Whom 

^  TVe  use  the  word  with  reference  to  the  canonical  position  of  the  Gospel  and  Re- 
velation in  the  New  Testament. 
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they  were  inspired,  of  writing  what  could  be  called  in  any  ordinary 
sense  a  Life  or  History  of  our  Lobd.  As  a  Biography,  the  Life  of 
Jacob,  or  Moses,  or  David  is  more  full  than  that  of  our  Loed  Jesvs^ 
the  incidents  of  personal  history  being  detailed  in  considerable 
number,  and  with  much  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  DaTid,  for 
example,  than  in  that  of  our  Lord.  We  are  careful,  now,  only  to 
make  this  point  clear  in  respect  to  the  Gk)spel  of  S.  John,  and  will 
not,  therefore,  offer  any  observations  in  support  of  our  position  as 
regards  the  other  three  Evangelists.  In  the  case  of  S.  John,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  fact,  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  which  is  alone 
enough  to  prove  what  we  have  said.  The  whole  action  of  this 
Gospel  is  comprised  within  periods  of  time  which  do  not  at  the  ut- 
most make  up  more  than  thirty  days  when  added  together :  and 
the  localities  connected  with  this  action  are  only  six,  or  at  the  most 
eight  (for  two  are  doubtful)  in  number.  Now  the  range  of  time 
which  8.  John  refers  to  as  being  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  eX'- 
perienee  and  knowledge  is  between  three  and  four  years  at  least  | 
and  even  then,  we  omit  the  probable  knowledge  which  the  Evange* 
hst  had  of  our  Loed  before  His  ministry  began.  This  thirty  days 
is  very  far  indeed  from  giving  us  anything  like  full  information  as 
to  the  history  of  our  Lord,  nor  does  it  at  all  suffice  to  supply  the 
lacuna  of  the  other  three  Gospels.  It  must  be  seen  at  once,  there- 
fore, that  as  an  historical  record  it  is  most  incomplete.  Yet  S. 
John  had  undoubtedly  larger  opportunities  for  accumulating  those 
facts  which  would  have  made  up  an  historical  Gospel  than  any  others 
who  wrote.  The  intimate  association  of  this  disciple  with  his 
Master  was  followed  up  by  the  guardianship  of  that  Master's  Mo- 
ther ;  and  while  the  first  must  have  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  history  of  his  Master  during  the  time  which  that  friendship 
lasted,  the  latter  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  taught  bim  num* 
berless  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  which*are  altogether 
unnoticed  in  either  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew  or  of  S.  Luke»  One 
cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  entirely 
withholding  from  her  adopted  son  the  communication  of  the  things 
treasured  up  in  her  loving  heart.  What  should  the  two  converse 
of  if  not  of  these  f  And  yet  S.  John  mentions  not  so  much  as  one 
particular  of  the  Life  of  Christ  before  His  Baptism.  The  narra^ 
tive  is  therefore  more  incomplete  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive  it 
to  have  been  if  the  writer  had  intended  to  give  it  the  character  of  a 
biography.  And  this  very  incompleteness,  so  striking  as  it  is  in 
this  case,  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  recording 
all  that  he  knew,  or  all  that  he  remembered  to  be  omitted  by  the 
other  Evangelists,  S.  John  was  purposely  silent  respecting  every* 
thing  of  fact  which  did  iK)t  immediately  bear  upon  the  object  which 
be  had  in  view.  This  evidently  intentional  silence  will  also  enhance 
the  doctrinal  value  of  those  facts  and  incidents  which  are  recorded, 
because  it  proves  that  tbey  were  selected  from  a  multitude  of  others  as 
VOL.  XXII.  2  X  •  r^         A 
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being  specially  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  used.  And 
thus^  (as  Origen  somewhere  says,  that  it  was  less  the  history  that 
the  Evangelists  sought  to  teach,  than  the  mysteries  arising  out  of 
it,)  we  shall  be  justified  in  looking  for  illustrative  teaching  of  the 
highest  use  and  worth  in  the  few  special  facts  which  are  given  by 
S.  John  the  Divine. 

It  must^  indeed^  in  our  opinion^  be  laid  down  as  the  real  object 
of  all  the  four  Evangelists  to  furnish  separately  or  in  combination, 
not  a  complete  record  even  of  the  ministrations  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  but  a  view  of  His  Life  and  Ministry  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
the  foundation  of  the  New  Dispensation.  The  Church  itself,  as  a 
corporate  body  of  men  began  only  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost :  but 
the  foundation  was  being  laid  in  the  thirty-three  years  preceding. 
It  has  been  a  habit  with  us  to  speak  of  our  Lord  as  the  Founder 
of  the  Church  in  the  sense  in  which  a  person  is  called  a  founder 
who  originates  some  institution  external  to  himself:  but  this  is  a 
mode  of  speaking  nowhere  used  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  scarcely  in 
analogy  with  scriptural  language,  which  always  speaks  of  our  Lord 
as  the  Foundation  and  the  Substance,  not  the  Founder  or  Maker 
of  the  Church.  In  a  certain  sense  He  is  the  Builder  and  Maker 
of  the  "  house  not  made  with  hands/^  because  He  laid  His  own 
Person  as  that  on  which  all  the  superstructure  was  to  rest :  and  it 
is  of  His  Person  that  the  substance  of  that  house  is  fashioned. 
But  the  human  means  by  which  that  house  was  founded,  and  is 
being  built,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Apostles  and  in  the  ministry 
succeeding  them ;  and  the  Divine  Framer  of  their  work  is  He  Who 
came  to  dwell  in  the  Church  and  abide  with  it  for  ever  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  A  consideration  of  this  truth  will  lead  us  to  look  for 
such  an  exhibition  of  our  Lord's  Person  and  work  in  the  Gospels 
as  that  we  have  spoken  of:  and  we  truly  believe  that  in  such  a 
sense  the  Gospels  all  speak,  if  we  could  only  hear  plainly  the  ut- 
terances which  they  give  forth. 

Such  a  meaning  as  that  thus  indicated  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  well-known  passage  in  the  end  of  S.  John's  Gospel, 
in  which  he  declares  his  object,  or  perhaps  the  object  of  all  the  four 
Gospels,  of  which  his  own  was,  in  proper  sequence,  the  concluding 
portion.  ^'And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but 
these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His 
Name." 

Here  we  may  observe,  first  of  all,  the  personal  direction  given  to 
the  words.  "  That  ye  may  believe  "  is  evidently  not  a  transient 
form  of  address  to  a  few  particular  individuals,  as  often  in  S.  Paul's 
epistles.  Although  there  are  indications,  as  we  hope  to  show  here- 
after, of  a  special  connection  between  the  writings  of  S.  John  and 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
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rant  the  supposition  that  the  personal  pronoun  here  refers  to  the 
few  at  whose  special  desire  the  Evangelist  is  said  to  have  written 
his  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand^  the  character  of  the  Gospel  makes 
it  far  more  probable  that  the  "  ye ''  has  a  comprehensive  force^ 
taking  in  all  to  whom  it  would  ever  come.  "  Ye/'  we  may  suppose 
the  aged  Evangelist  and  Divine  to  say,  '*  my  friends  and  flock  in 
Ephesus,  surrounded  by  a  present  danger  of  philosophical  idolatry. 
Ye,  around  in  the  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  who  have  so  often 
heard  my  voice  teaching  you  of  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 
Ye,  the  Christians  living  anywhere  throughout  the  world,  quick- 
ened by  the  same  Word,  and  bound  together  in  the  one  body  with 
us.  Ye,  the  misbeUevers  of  the  first  centuries  who  say  and  will 
say  that  He  Whom  we  saw  and  touched,  the  Word  of  Life,  was  a 
Phantom,  or  that  He  Who  was  in  the  beginning  was  a  mere  man,  or 
that  He  Who  has  ascended  up  where  He  was  before  in  the  Flesh 
wherein  He  was  not  before,  is  only  God  now  that  He  is  in  heaven. 
Ye,  who  hear  His  '  follow  Me,'  or  His  '  what  if  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come  V — Christ's  working  and  waiting  servants  in  every  age. 
Ye,  the  doubters  and  disputers  of  the  last  days  as  well  as  of  the 
first :  ye,  who  in  so  many  various  forms  and  phases  of  contradic- 
tion throughout  the  course  of  nineteen  centuries,  will  contend 
against  this  truth :  ye,  in  whatsoever  way,  by  whatsoever  reasoning 
ye  strive  to  undermine  your  own  belief  or  that  of  others  in  this  one 
foundation :  ye,  w^o  seek  in  any  way  the  Life,  behold  Him  here : 
and  ye,  who  make  Him  to  yourselves  a  savour  of  death  unto  death, 
behold  here  also  the  antidote  for  every  successive  form  of  the  enemy's 
poison ;  for  these  things  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Cheist,  the  Son  of  God." 

There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  more  comprehensive  phrase  in  the  whole 
page  of  inspiration  than  that  so  often  used  in  the  New  Testament 
under  various  modifications,  but  in  all  those  modifications  resolving 
itself  into  this  one,  ^'  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God."  When  this  article  of  the  Creed  is  established  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  world,  the  victory  of  the  Church  of  God 
will  be  complete — "  Say  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished ;" 
but,  taking  her  stand  in  the  first  age,  where  S.  John  took  his  when 
he  wrote  the  words,  what  a  multitudinous  array  of  opposition  must 
she  behold  around  her,  and  in  the  perspective  of  ages,  which  must 
all  be  beaten  down  before  such  a  victory  can  be  gained  !  ''  To  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  The  Jew  is  one 
for  whom  the  Divine  said,  "  These  things  are  written  that  ye  may 
believe:"  the  Jew  therefore  must  find  in  this  Gospel  a  sufficient 
store  of  evidence  and  argument  to  establish  a  conviction  that  the 
humble  and  lowly  Man  Who  eschewed  all  earthly  pomp,  and  sufiered 
Himself  to  be  treated  with  indignity  to  the  utmost,  was  the  glorious 
Leader  and  Ruler  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets.  The  Pagan  must 
recognise  in  the  despised  Jewish  Crucified  One  the  Deity  infinitely 
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above  all  the  highest  conceptions  of  God  contained  in  hisown^evenhis 
purest  and  most  philosophical  system.  The  Gnostic  of  every  school 
must  part  with  his  notions^  that  vainly  try  by  a  vain  yvwrt^,  *^  which 
puffeth  up^^  but  does  not  '*  build  up/'  to  reconcile  the  heathen  philo- 
sophy about  God  with  the  Divine  Bevelation  about  Him :  he  must 
put  away  his  phantom  Christ,  and  behold  a  true  *'  Man  Christ 
Jesus  "  walking  in  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the  Word  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Eutychian  must  cease  his  theories,  which  drive  men  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  is  only  God  :  the  Arian  his  which  per- 
suade them  that  He  is  only  Man.  All  the  upgrowth  of  heresy  and 
wrong  opinion  that  has  sprung  from  these  roots  must  be  cut  down 
and  consumed;  and  with  it  the  deductions  and  inferences  and  con- 
clusions that  branched  out  from  them.  Only  when  this  has  been 
accomplished  can  the  truth  be  universally  established — so  compre- 
hensive is  it — that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And 
conversely  its  comprehensiveness  may  also  be  seen :  for  as  a  denial  of 
this  article  contains  the  substance  of  nearly  all  misbelief  that  has  ever 
been  since  the  Birth  of  Christ,  so  its  perfect  acknowledgment  con- 
tains the  confession  of  all  Christian  truth.  But  this  requires  much 
fuller  space  for  development  than  can  here  be  given.  To  revert 
then  to  the  words  of  the  Divine,  and  apply  them  to  our  present 
argument ;  if  the  destruction  of  all  the  misbelief  that  has  been 
thus  slightly  indicated  is  involved  in  the  full  belief  that  "  Jsaus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,^'  it  is  plain  that  w.hen  he  says  to  aU, 
'*  These  are  written  that  ye  may  believe ''  this  one  truth,  he  claims 
for  his  Gospel  the  widest  possible  authority ;  and  implies  also  that 
it  contains  the  elements  of  conviction,  so  far  as  conviction  is  at- 
tained by  evidence  and  argument,  for  every  misbelief  in  every  age. 
We  are  thus  prepared  to  look  for  a  kind  of  theology  in  S.  John's 
writings  which  will  be  of  a  very  fundamental  and  also  of  a  very 
comprehensive  character.  We  might  even  expect  to  find  the  Gos- 
pel a  methodical  treatise  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  And 
though  we  would  not  overstrain  the  idea  that  it  is  a  methodical 
treatise,  a  careful  student  of  the  Evangelical  Theologian  of  the 
Church  will  always  acknowledge  that  if  he  sat  down  to  the  perusal 
of  this  Gospel  with  such  expectations^  he  did  not  rise  up  again  dis- 
appointed. The  comprehensive  character  of  the  Gospel  depends 
much  upon  that  characteristic  of  adaptability  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  a  characteristic  which  we  conceive  to  belong  to  this 
and  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  solely  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
spiration^ and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  inspired.  Its  fun- 
damental character  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  not  so  warped 
by  the  prejudice  of  mere  modem  system  that  they  cannot  see  reve- 
lations of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Sacraments  such  as  are  nowhere 
else  given  to  us  in  the  Bible.  Its  title  to  the  name  of  a  metho- 
dical treatise  may  perhaps  be  called  in  question  because  its  con- 
struction is  not  one  that  immediately  commends  itself  to  the  mind 
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as  regular.  It  seeoiB  to  us^  that  the  plan  of  S.  John  must  clearly 
develope  itself  to  any  attentive  reader ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  most  evident  method  is  not  always  the  best, 
and  that  while  we  are  sure  Divine  method  is  the  best,  so  we  may 
expect  that  the  plan  of  an  inspired  treatise  will  differ  from  that  of 
an  uninspired  theologian  on  account  of  its  perfection,  and  not  of 
any  imperfection  in  its  method.  Moreover,  a  comparison  between 
what  a  modem  theologian  would  do  in  setting  forth  a  methodical 
treatise,  and  what  8.  John  has  done  in  setting  forth  his  Gospel 
would  be — on  lower  grounds — unfair;  inasmuch  that  the  modern 
writer  would  necessarily  be  methodizing  materials  accumulated  in 
the  past,  while  S.  John  was  originating  his  materials  as  well  as  his 
method.  Nor  must  we  look  upon  this  Gospel  with  reference  to 
its  structure  as  if  the  thing  in  hand  had  been  to  methodize  and 
arrange  a  great  amount  of  detailed  history  or  explanatory  matter. 
S.  John  suggests  in  every  line,  but  explains  seldom.  He  seems  to 
have  copied  his  Master  in  this  more  than  any  New  Testament 
writer,  laying  open  by  a  word  or  two  a  train  of  thought  which 
might  well  expand  into  a  volume  of  reasoning,  and  a  lifeful  of 
practical  holinras. 

This  suggestiveness  must  always  be  expected  in  Divine  revela- 
tion because  the  wisdom  of  the  all- knowing  Revealer  being  infi- 
nitely profound,  and  being  incapable  of  any  admixture  or  contami- 
nation with  what  we  can  call  by  no  better  name  than  untvisdomf 
even  the  shortest  phrases  that  are  used  by  Him,  and  those  which 
would  be  least  expressive  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  are  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  used  in  the  fulness  of  that  knowledge  which,  knowing 
all,  embodies  what  It  knows  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  Its 
revelation.  There  is  no  light  which  is  so  unobservable  in  its  effects 
as  that  of  the  sun.  But  there  is  no  other  light  which  can  pene- 
trate so  far,  which  contains  in  each  single  ray  such  large  powers 
of  illumination,  or  which  can  impart  such  abundant  and  varied 
beauty.  And  what  we  should  suppose  a  priori  is  also  confirmed 
by  experience,  especially  of  our  Lord's  words  recorded  in  the 
Gospel.  As  the  very  touch  of  His  garment  healed  the  sick,  or  the 
upraising  of  His  pitying  glance  upon  Peter  smote  the  Apostle  into 
the  depths  of  a  bitter  repentance,  so  the  words  of  Jesus  carried 
with  them  a  vast  volume  of  power  for  love  and  for  judgment. 
"  Follow  Me  '*  drew  disciples  away  from  their  homes  and  all  thev 
loved  to  go  after  their  Master  in  toil,  sorrow  and  privation  to  their 
lives'  end.  Sententious  expressions — '^  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is 
against  Me :"  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side :''  "  He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her :'' — 
none  ever  attempted,  or  thought  of  attempting,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  cavil  at  or  call  in  question  such  apothegms ;  for  they  came  with 
the  power  of  the  "  two-edged  sword "  upon  the  heart,  developing 
their  meaning  in  all  its  intensity  according  to  the  appropriateness 
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of  the  soil  upon  which  the  wise  Sower  cast  His  Word  to  ger- 
minate. 

Of  this  penetrating,  this  expansive  and  suggestive  character  is 
the  writing  of  that  Apostle,  Evangelist,  and  Divine,  who  drank 
deeper,  perhaps,  than  ever  mortal  before  or  since  at  the  fountain 
of  unerring  and  all-knowing  Wisdom.  And  thus,  we  dare  to  say, 
does  the  Divine  more  nearly  represent  his  Master's  mind  for  these 
'^  last  days "  of  cavil  and  incredulity  than  any  other  of  the  holy 
servants  who  are  joined  with  him  in  the  company  of  the  Apostles. 
We  can  imagine  to  ourselves  the  whole  Bible  succumbing  to  the 
wrath,  and  violence,  and  unbelief,  and  wilfulness  of  men,  and  the 
writings  of  the  beloved  disciple  standing  erect  among  the  ruins  (as 
he  himself  remained  still  in  life  when  all  other  Apostles  had  fol- 
lowed their  Master)  to  sustain,  as  it  were,  the  whole  burden  of 
maintaining  and  re-edifying  the  faith.  And  when  we  see  painters 
always  representing  the  aged  Evangelist  of  Ephesus  as  the  beard- 
less Apostle  he  was  when  he  heard  the  Ecce  Agnus  Dei  of  his 
namesake  at  Bethabara,  we  seem  to  trace  an  unconscious  symbolism 
by  which  men  are  led  to  know  that  in  one  sense  at  least  '^  this 
man  '^  shall  never  die :  that  as  the  theologian  who  is  ever  to  train 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  give  her  intellectual  weapons  where- 
with to  withstand  successive  errors  and,  misbeliefs,  S.  John  in  an 
exceptional  way,  a  way  such  as  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other 
Apostle,  was  to  realize  his  Master's  words,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come/' 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Good  Shepherd;  or,  Meditations  for  the  Clergy  upon  the  Example 
and  Teaching  of  Christ.     By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A. 

Rivingtons. 

It  is  no  new  idea  to  take  the  words  of  the  Pastor  Bonus  as  the  foun- 
dation of  counsels  to  the  Clergy  in  their  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office. 
Mr.  Heygate  has  gone  beyond  this,  and  treated  our  Lord's  "  example" 
as  well  as  His  teaching  with  a  special  reference  to  the  functions  of  the 
clergy.  The  subject  is  indeed  a  most  suggestive  one  ;  and  those  who 
know  the  devotional  character  of  Mr.  Heygate's  writings  will  feel  per- 
suaded that  he  has  turned  it  to  good  account.  We  will  give  one  or  two 
brief  examples.  Thus,  on  Jesus  going  up  to  the  Temple  at  twelve 
years  old,  he  meditates : — 

*'  Jesus  being  catechised !  what  a  thought  for  teachers  and  learners !  who 
shall  despise,  who  neglect  an  exercise  honoured  by  such  a  sanction  as  this  ? 
'*  Moreover,  I  observe  that  this  was  my  Masters  way  of  instructing  His  dia- 
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Copies.    Thus  He  elicited  S.  Peter's  grand  confession,  and  thus  He  instructed 
him  in  His  Divine  nature.'^ 

Then  again,  on  "  Jesus  absolving  sinners  :'* — 

''  Three  times,  my  Shepherd,  my  Priest,  my  King,  didst  Thou  commit  the 
power  of  absolution  to  Thy  Church :  to  S.  Peter  first,  in  token  of  unity ;  and 
twice  to  the  Twelve,  in  token  of  diffusion." 

At  the  same  time,  it  hardly  appears  to  us  that  the  author  has  be- 
stowed sufficient  pains  in  the  development  of  his  subject.  Some  of  the 
Meditations  are  too  short.  And  we  notice  one  very  important  omission 
— we  mean  the  omission  of  the  Lord's  consecration  to  the  office  of 
Messiah,  which  S.  Paul  tells  us  (Heb.  ▼.  5)  took  place  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  His  Baptism,  and  which  is  a  circumstance  that  has  a  most 
direct  bearing  on  the  pastoral  office.  We  shall  hope  to  see  this  inserted 
in  a  new  edition. 


Evenings  on  the  Thames ;  or,  Serene  Hours  and  what  they  require, 
Longman  and  Co. 

Remembering  the  pleasure  with  which  in  former  times  we  read  the 
'*  Mores  Catholici"  of  this  well-known  author,  we  gladly  opened  the 
two  closely  printed  volumes  before  us,  in  the  hope  of  experiencing  a 
similar  enjoyment.  Nor  have  we  been  altogether  disappointed.  We 
find  the  same  classical  style,  the  same  refined  and  contemplative  mind, 
the  same  exuberance  of  quaint  .and  graceful  fancies,  rendered  in  singu- 
larly pure  £nglish,  and  above  all,  the  same  almost  overwhelming  multi- 
plicity of  quotations,  proving  that  the  "  serene  hours"  of  the  author's 
own  life  must  have  been  dedicated  to  a  very  extensive  course  of  reading. 

But  with  all  these  points  of  resemblance  there  is  a  change— a  change 
induced  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  by  the  lapse  of  time,  which,  while 
it  has  left  the  superficial  decorations  of  the  mind  untouched,  has  failed 
to  supply  any  fresh  aliment  to  the  underlying  material  of  thought  from 
which  he  drew  abundantly  in  his  former  works  ;  and  has  also  deepened, 
as  it  too  often  does,  his  prejudices,  and  narrowed  the  limits  of  all  he 
holds  divine  and  good  more  hoplessly  to  the  circle  of  his  own  faith  and 
experience.  There  is,  however,  so  much  that  is  gentle  and  charming  in 
the  work,  that  we  would  wish  to  award  it  all  the  praise  we  can,  while 
in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  common  sense,  we  must  protest  against 
some  really  unworthy  puerilities. 

Each  chapter  is  supposed  to  be  a  record  of  an  excursion  on  the 
Thames,  and  under  that  simple  machinery  proposes  some  one  element 
in  the  formation  of  serenity  of  mind. 

In  these  contemplations,  which  possess  something  of  the  meandering 
character  that  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  idea  of  an  excursion  on 
a  river ;  we,  for  the  most  part,  agree,  though  we  must  profess  our  in- 
ability to  understand  how  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  can  specially  con- 
duce to  this  blissful  state  of  mind. 
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Our  EngliBk  Home  :  its  early  kUtory  and  progress^  (J.  H.  and  J. 
Parker,)  is  a  carefully  compiled  monograph  on  the  houses  and  furniture 
in  use  by  our  ancestors.  Its  more  natural  form,  however,  would  be 
that  of  a  glossary  or  dictionary,  and  the  author  has  not  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  his  work  much  more  interest  than  attaohes  to  such  useful 
books  of  reference.  Indeed  in  one  respect  they  possess  an  advantage 
over  an  essay  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  broken  into  multitudi- 
nous divisions,  whereas  the  work  before  us  denies  us  the  ordinary  relief 
(we  do  not  understand  why)  even  of  chapters. 

We  warned  the  Scotch  Bishops,  some  months  since,  that  they  could 
not  possibly  maintain  the  Sentence  against  Mr.  Cheyne,  with  any  show 
of  niimess,  after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  Indeed  this 
conclusion  is  so  patent,  that  we  almost  regret  that  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Mac  Coll  should  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  remind  their  Lordships 
publicly  of  the  inconsistency  with  which  to  the  world  at  large  they 
must  appear  chargeable.  We  seriously  doubt  if  the  step  is  a  politic  one. 
Mr.  Mac  ColFs  Letter  goes  much  more  into  detail  than  Mr.  Lee*s ; 
and  if  there  be  any  who  believe  that  the  Bishop  have  not  sacrificed 
strict  justice  to  a  supposed  expediency,  we  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  read  what  is  here  set  forth. 

We  are  more  often  able  to  agree  with  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  con- 
clusions than  in  the  arguments  by  which  he  maintains  them.  His 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  (Biviogtons,)  against  giving  up  the  29th  Canon  is  a 
case  in  point  Two  grounds  are  stated  by  him  for  maintaining  the 
Canon,  which  are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient :  one  is,  that  we  ought 
to  endeavour  to  raise  our  practice  up  to  our  standard,  rather  than  lower 
our  standard  to  our  practice.  The  other  is,  that  in  parishes  where  it  is 
impossible  to  find  sponsors,  the  impossibility  is  itself  a  sufficient  dispen- 
sation  to  the  clergy.  It  is  qiute  unnecessary  to  introdnce  other  con- 
siderations. 

The  Eev.  R.  W.  Norman  has  published  a  Volume  of  Sermons, 
(Shrimpton,  Oxford,)  preached  to  the  boys  at  S.  Peter's  College, 
Badley,  which  may  be  designated  as  practical  and  moderate  in  their 
tone.  We  do  not  understand  why  they  are  called  *' Occasional,"  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  preached  at  the  ordinary  services  of  the  College 
chapel. 

Cottage  Homes ;  or.  Tales  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  (Masters,)  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  home  the  spirit  of  the  great  Decalogue  to  uneducated 
minds  in  a  simple  and  practical  form.  £k>nie  of  these  little  taks  are 
fairly  successful,  but  others,  as  the  fifth  and  seventh,  are  rather  wanting 
in  point.  The  latter,  indeed,  would  seem  to  convey  a  warning  rather 
against  the  eighth  than  the  seventh  commandment. 

When  we  have  admitted  that  Reminiscences  by  a  Clergyman^s  W}fe^ 
(Bivingtons,)  is  a  book  written  with  good  intentions,  by  one  who  is 
clearly  a  very  amiable  person,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  urged  in  its 
favour.  Recollections  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing when  they  are  genuine,  as  these  undoubtedly  are.  But  the  crude 
and  fragmentary  style  in  which  they  are  written,  one  subject  constantly 
jostling  another,  renders  them  a  mere  statement  of  ordinary  facts  con- 
taining nothing  suggestive  of  new  ideas.  ^  t 
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When  last  we  endeavoured  to  set  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
indicia  by  which^  in  our  opinion,  the  true  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  to  be  guided^  our  remarks  were  confined  chiefly  to  the 
constitutional  phase  of  that  great  course  of  events.  We  propose 
this  month  to  make  a  few  analogous  observations  upon  the  re- 
formation of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
same  period. 

There  is  an  a  priori  view  of  this  phase  of  our  ecclesiastical  history 
which  has  received  very  little  attention  from  historical  writers  :  or 
at  least  very  little  of  that  attention  which  would  have  prepared 
them  for  a  just  estimation  of  things  in  their  subsequent  course. 
When  a  change  is  made^  and  we  want  to  record  the  history  of  the 
change^  and  "  all  about  it,"  the  first  question  to  be  asked, — at 
least  when  we  get  beyond  the  region  of  bare  facts — is  *  Why  was 
there  a  change  at  all  V  We  once  knew  a  cynical  fellow  who  was 
the  terror  of  all  bis  feminine  acquaintances  on  account  of  an  incon- 
venient habit  which  he  had  cultivated  of  always  asking  them  '^  the 
reason  why'^  when  they  indulged  in  the  illogical  assertions  and 
opinions  to  which  the  more  critical  half  of  humanity  declares  ladies 
are  so  prone :  and  really  we  cannot  but  think  the  English  Church 
would  have  been  improved  in  her  character,  if  she  had  years  ago 
been  subjected  to  this  triliteral  form  of  persecution  instead  of  being 
allowed  so  long  to  act  on  theories  of  "  instinctive  feeling."  If  a 
thinking  man,  reading  for  the  first  time,  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation,  were  to  have  no  other  account  set  before  him  than 
that  which  has  been  stereotyped  from  the  pages  of  our  ordinary 
writers,  one  of  the  most  puzzling  reflections  that  this  account 
would  raise  in  his  mind  would  be  that  a  whole  nation,  (including 
many  intellectual  persons  in  an  intellectual  age)  should  so  entirely 
change  its  religious  opinions  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly represented  to  have  done  :  and  that  this  change  should  have 
been  made  on  so  very  superficial  an  investigation  of  principles. 
He  would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  with  all  its  intellect,  was  a  very  light-minded  one, 
and  much  more  open  to  the  influence  of  prejudice  than  reason  : 
but  his  conclusions  though  justly  formed  from  his  historical  in- 
formants would  be  very  decidedly  wrong — at  least  as  regards  the 
intellectual  Churchmen  of  the  day — and  he  would  require  to  be 
told  that  no  history  was  ever  so  superficially  written  as  that  of  the 
doctrinal  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England. 

We  will  then  endeavour  to  trace  out  more  justly  the  outline  of 
these  changes ;  and  this,  not  in  a  self-confident  spirit  as  if  we  were 
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correcting  all  who  have  trodden  the  same  path  of  history  before 
us ;  but  rather  with  the  view  of  submitting  our  own  theories  on  the 
subject  to  the  judgment  and  consideration  of  thoughtful  readers. 

It  is  usual  to  carry  back  the  "  6r8t  dawn  of  the  Reformation"  to 
the  days  of  Wicliffe  and  the  Lollards^  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
subsequent  acts  of  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  the 
proper  complement  of  the  Wicliffite  revolution  attempted  in  the 
fourteenth.     There  is  not,  however,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  least 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  leading  Reformers  were  at  all  in* 
fluenced  by  the  writings  of  Wiclifie ;  nor  indeed  that  these  writings 
were  at  all  well  known  to  them.     Subsequent  centuries  have  dis- 
entombed this  sturdy  Protestant  from  the  oblivion  into  which  he 
had  fallen ;  and  his  name  has  become  so  familiar  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  many  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise  than  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of.     Bat  this  was  not  the 
case,  as  we  believe  Mr.  Froude  will  be  as  ready  to  maintain  as  wc 
are  ourselves*     With  his  death,  nearly  all  Wicliflfe's  influence  for 
good  passed  away ;  and  whatever  religion  there  may  have  been  in 
the  would-be  reformer  himself,  his  followers  have  little  more  claim 
to  the  name  of  reformers  than  the  Chartists  of  modern  days  have. 
To  our  mind  the  small  results  which  followed  from  Wicliffe's  reli- 
gums  teaching  and  the  troubles  that  ensued  from  his  political 
teaching  prove  how  little  of  real  solid  value  there  was  in  the  agita- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  head ;  how  little,  in  fact,  it  was  supported 
by  Divine  Providence.     His  great  enmity  against  the  evils  of  the 
monastic  system  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  himself,  for  there 
were  always  wise  men  who  saw  that  the  abuses  of  that  system  by 
some  were  so  gross,  that  they  placed  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
lived  without  abuse  under  it  in  danger,  as  well   as  themselves. 
And,  in  short,  very  little  of  WicliflFe^s  survived  his  death,  except 
the  very  dangerous  principles  on  poUtical  matters  which  he  held 
rather  as  theoretical  crotchets  than  in  any  other  way,  but  which 
his  followers  (including  Wat  Tyler's  mob  of  100,000)  would  gladly 
have  carried  into  practice.     The  people  who  looked  to  him  as  their 
teacher  were  simply  those  who  were  attracted  by  those  levelling  doc- 
trines, which  seemed  to  them  the  remedy  for  the  miseries  entailed 
on  a  sufiering  nation  by  the  wars  of  rival  sovereigns.     The  reli- 
gious peculiarities,  which  were  to  him,  the  very  substance  of  his 
system,  were  to  them  mere  makeweights  :  and  while  the  one  were 
dropped  as  soon  as   his  personal  influence  was  withdrawn,  (or 
maintained  in  a  distorted  form  by  some  as  a  cloak  for  the  more 
severely  punishable  rebellion  which  they  disguised)  the  others  took 
deep  root,  and  were  the  real  cause  of  much  of  that  licence  by  which 
the  Reformation  was  disfigured. 

We  are  not  disposed,  therefore,  to  fall  in  with  the  popular 
notion  that  the  Reformation  of  doctrine  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  built  up  on  Wicliffe's  principles,  or  had  grown  out  of  his  work. 
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There  was  no  doubt^  a  living  tradition  of  his  name  in  connection 
with  the  Lollards^  and  with  the  anti-Roman  party  in  general ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  contributed  in  any  appreciable  degree  to 
that  stirring  up  of  men's  minds  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  Rome  from  England,  and  the  leaving  the  latter  to  stand  alone 
among  the  Catholic  Churches  of  Europe*  If  we  ask,  therefore, 
why  the  Reformers  thought  at  all  about  any  review  or  re-modelling 
of  the  doctrinal  standards  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  will  not  do  to  answer  that  it  was  because  Wicliffe  had  broken 
the  ground  for  them  and  showed  them  the  way.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  reason. 

And  in  the  reformation  of  doctrine  as  in  the  constitutional 
reformation  we  find  further  indications  of  the  over-ruling  Hand, 
which  was  fashioning  anew  the  destinies  of  our  Church  and 
country.  It  is  not  possible  to  point  to  one  individual  actively 
concerned  in  the  transactions  of  the  day,  and  say  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  Church  were  an  exact  reflex  of  his  mind. 
But  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  general  tendency  of  events  in 
their  relation  to  the  Church  was  such  as  very  exactly  to  coincide 
with  the  result  produced ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  such  a 
coincidence  an  indication  of  the  real  Power  which  was  at  work, 
ordering  the  course  of  this  world  for  the  good  of  His  Church, 
raising  up  men  to  do  His  work,  and  while  they  were  doing  only 
that  protecting  them  from  harm ;  placing  barriers  in  the  way  of 
those  who  would  have  hindered  all  change,  and  suffering  the  re- 
moval of  His  own  instruments  where  they  sought  to  carry  changes 
beyond  the  limits  of  His  unchanging  truth. 

The  truest  way  of  philosophising  history  is  to  endeavour  first  of 
all  to  trace  out  the  course  of  Providential  arrangement  in  the  tem- 
porary character  and  results  of  actual  events :  and  if  they  are  long 
past,  in  their  subsequent  results  also.  Let  us  apply  this  principle 
to  the  case  before  us,  and  it  will  be  found  we  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing causes  contributed  principally  to  suggest  and  to  cause  a 
review  and  reconstruction  of  our  doctrinal  system. 

1.  A  necessity  for  services  in  the  vernacular  had  been  developing 
itself  strongly  for  some  time,  with,  probably,  a  great  accession  of 
strength  since  the  general  adoption  of  the  printing-press.  To  the 
Church  belongs  the  glory  of  first  using  that  art  by  which  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind  has  been  so  wonderfully  accele- 
rated, ihQ  first  printed  book  being  the  Latin  Bible  printed  at  Mentz 
in  1^6,  and  afterwards  named  (from  the  Mazarin  Library  at  Paris, 
the  place  of  its  first  disinterment  in  the  last  century)  the  Mazarin 
Bible :  and  the  second  known,  a  Psalter  printed  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Though  many  religious  books  were  printed  in  Germany 
during  the  following  twenty  years,  the  art  was  not  introduced  into 
England  until  1474,  but  it  is  probable  that  portions  of  the  Bible 
in  Latin,  the  Breviary  and  Missal  (of  the  latter  of  which  early 
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printed  copies  exist)  were  among  its  first  productions.  These, 
printed  at  first  in  small  number,  must  have  at  once  suggested  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  copies ;  and  the  usual  re- 
action of  supply  and  demand  would  be  certain  to  promote  their 
circulation.  So  wide  a  circulation  of  books  used  in  the  face  of  all 
the  people  week  by  week  must  as  certainly  have  suggested  to  many 
minds  that  the  people  at  large  had  an  interest  in  them,  and  that 
the  new  art  of  printing  should  be  made  really  useful  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion.  Indeed,  we  not  long  since  discovered 
two  small  hornbooks  underneath  some  ancient  chancel  stalls,  on  one 
of  which  there  yet  remained  portions  of  an  English  printed  version 
of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria  of  a  very  early 
date,  and  this  in  a  quite  obscure  village  church,  dependent,  at  the 
Reformation,  on  the  monastery  of  Bumsey.  These  portions  of  the 
service  had  been  used  by  the  people  in  English  for  a  long  period, 
and  for  a  longer,  in  Anglo-Saxon;  and  as  is  well  known,  the  Litany 
was  also  commonly  in  use  by  them  in  their  own  language  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation.  The  evident  anxiety 
of  the  Church,  therefore,  to  use  the  new  art  of  printing,  and  the 
growing  literary  intelligence  of  the  people  were  combining  together 
to  make  a  Vernacular  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  an  absolute  necessity 
of  the  age,  the  introduction  of  which  no  opposition  could  long 
hinder.  We  understand  that  vernacular  services  have  lately  be- 
come quite  common  among  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  we  pre- 
sume their  introduction  has  arisen  from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  the  English  people  with  you  in  the  use  of  a 
Liturgy  written  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  them.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
when  once  a  step  was  made  in  that  direction  the  point  should  not 
have  been  at  once  yielded,  and  as  much  alacrity  shown  in  the  use 
of  the  native  language  as  soon  as  it  had  really  come  into  existence, 
as  in  the  use  of  the  printing  press.  The  use  of  an  universal  lan- 
guage by  the  Church,  when  the  dialects  of  Europe  had  not  yet 
taken  a  settled  form,  or  when,  as  in  England,  several  different 
tongues  were  spoken  by  the  several  classes  of  society,  was  probably 
wise  and  proper;  but  it  is  simple  folly  to  censure  the  change  of 
language  which  was  effected  in  our  services  at  the  Reformation  when 
that  anomaly  had  passed  away  and  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen. 
The  careful  and  thorough  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible>  and  (with 
its  re-construction)  the  translation  of  our  Prayer  Book  was  no  act  of 
man's  wilfulness,  enmity,  or  self-love.  It  was  an  act  done  in 
obedience  to  a  necessity  that  had  arisen  in  the  providential  course 
of  events  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  fitted  for  a 
mighty  destiny ;  in  fulfilment  of  which  the  Church  and  language  of 
England  are  to  do  for  the  last  ages  of  the  Christian  world,  what  the 
Roman  church  and  the  Latin  tongue  did  for  the  first.  The  Church 
itself  was  henceforth  to  have  a  peculiarity  of  character  not  evident 
in  times  when  so  many  of  its  distinctive  features  were  dropped^  as 
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in  the  last  age^  but  evident  enough  at  the  Reformation  and  now. 
It  was  to  be  Catholic^  yet  not  Roman  Catholic,  in  doctrine,  cere- 
mony, and  discipline ;  no  longer  bearing  the  impress  of  the  old 
effete  Empire.  In  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
step  now  under  consideration  as  embodying  a  great  idea ;  for  the 
language  then  so  new  and  so  limited  in  its  uses  is  one  which  these 
later  ages  have  proved  to  be  capable  of  even  greater  extension 
than  the  ancient  tongue  of  Rome  itself:  and  from  being  based  on 
the  old  Saxon,  and  yet  so  enriched  and  modified  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  foreign  words,  it  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  universal  language  than  any  other,  and  is  already 
spoken  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  civilized  world,  than  perhaps 
any  one  language  has  been  since  the  confusion  of  Babel. 

The  most  important  step  of  changing  the  ecclesiastical  language 
of  the  country  was  then  one  which  was  both  necessary  for  the  times 
according  to  man's  wisdom,  and  also  one  which  held  a  prominent 
place,  as  subsequent  history  proves,  in  the  providential  mission  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  may  be  th/it  the  full  value  of  the 
change  has  not  yet  even  been  developed,  but  that  missionary 
work  will  make  very  much  more  rapid  progress  when  the  use  of 
our  own  language  as  the  vehicle  of  native  thought  both  in  the  oflSces 
of  devotion,  and  also  in  ordinary  instruction,  shall  be  made  a  first 
principle  of  Indian  and  other  churches. 

2.  The  very  means  which  had  been  taken  by  Rome  to  secure 
uniformity  of  doctrine  in  all  churches  in  communion  with  her,  was 
also  that  by  which  a  review  of  her  standard  would  be  provoked. 
Every  thing  was  made  to  rest,  oflScially  at  least,  on  the  mere 
authority  of  Rome.  The  Pope  was  the  final  point  of  appeal  in  all 
disputed  cases,  and  the  fountain  of  dogma  in  every  instance  of 
doubt.  The  Pope  had  decreed  what  was  orthodox,  and  what  was 
not, — no  matter  if  he  contradicted  his  predecessors, — causa  finita 
est.  When  men^s  minds  were  shaken  in  their  confidence  towards 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  (and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  it  would 
have  been  most  unreasonable  if  they  had  not  been  so  shaken,)  then 
all  that  had  been  made  to  rest  so  entirely  on  the  same  authority 
began  also  to  be  matter  of  question.  It  was,  at  last,  clearly  seen 
that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  to  the  Church  universal  by  the 
usurpation  of  an  authority  which  had  no  foundation  in  reason  or 
right ;  and  what  more  natural  than  for  men  to  ask.  Is  he  who  has 
made  so  great  a  mistake,  or  done  so  great  an  injustice  in  this 
matter  of  the  supremacy  certainly  so  incapable  of  error,  of  untruth, 
even  of  misbelief  in  matters  of  doctrine  ?  It  was  impossible  for 
those  who  felt  strongly  on  the  constitutional  question,  as  we  now 
call  it,  of  the  Church, — and  every  clear-sighted  and  honest  man  did 
feel  strongly  about  it  when  once  stirred,  however  much  he  might 
have  acquiesced  in  the  established  order  of  things  before, — ^it  was 
impossible,  we  repeat,  for  such  men  to  have  the  same  religious 
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or  theological  confidence  in  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had 
been  made  so  distinctively  Fapal^  as  he  would  if  the  supremacy 
had  never  been  claimed  or  exercised^  or  if  the  system  had  been 
secured  on  a  Catholic  instead  of  on  a  Papal  basis  of  authority.  It 
is  very  probable,  too,  that  the  secular  and  even  Pagan  character  of 
the  court  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  did  much  in  the  same 
direction  towards  weakening  the  respect  of  Englishmen  for  the 
Pope^s  dogmatic  authority.  And  certainly  it  must  have  required 
either  large  faith  or  large  indifference  to  trust  without  doubt  in  the 
absolute  orthodoxy  of  the  final  court  to  which  Christendom  was 
then  accustomed  to  appeal.  We  are  no  revilers  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome  ancient  or  modern,  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  those  elements 
in  the  papacy  which  provoked  and  justified,  if  there  had  not  been 
justification  enough  on  other  grounds^  a  great  exercise  of  indepen- 
dent judgment  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church.  Viewing  this 
question  historically  we  can  only  speak  of  this  movement  as 
"English.^^  We  believe  however  that  England  was  discharging  a 
duty  to  the  Church  Catholic,  that  if  she  is  true  to  the  '^  pattern " 
which  has  been  providentfally  worked  out  in  her,  and  will  eschew 
all  late  Protestant  theories,  this  her  character  will  eventually  be 
thankfully  recognised  by  all  Christendom. 

3.  The  course  of  controversy  originated  a  school  of  original 
thought  of  which  there  are  very  small  traces  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  which  in  fact  was  the  real  source  of  strength  to  our 
Church  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  doctrinal  system.  By  original 
thought,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  the  self-sufficiency  which  looks 
upon  the  authority  of  preceding  times  as  worthless.  Had  the  Re- 
formers been  men  of  this  sort,  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  What  we  mean  is,  a  school  of 
thinkers  who  were  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  the  use  of  their 
reason  by  an  appeal  to  recent  traditional  authorities ;  and  who  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  gift  of  intelligence  with  which  God  had 
blessed  them  to  track  every  stream  up  to  its  source,  if  necessity 
seemed  so  to  require.  We  much  doubt  whether  Hooker  could  have 
been  bred  by  any  of  the  English  schools  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  :  with  all  his  imperfections,  he  bears  however  a 
splendid  testimony,  (as  even  the  best  Roman  theologians  have  ac- 
knowledged,) to  the  original  learning  and  wisdom  which  dated  its 
rise  from  the  sixteenth. 

We  attribute  the  growth  of  this  original  school  of  thought  to 
the  contest  between  stiff  traditional  orthodoxy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  heresies  and  schisms  which  had  fermented  out  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  religion  on  the  other.  Of  such  heresies  there  is  no  lack 
of  record.^  Contemporary  history  abounds  with  them,  and  enough 
are  to  be  found  in  the  tracts  of  the  day,  when  the  press  gained  full 
liberty  to  show  what  the  pulpit  was  before  the  press  supplanted  it. 

*  We  muat  just  refer  to  such  as  were  condemned  by  Archbishop  Warham,  for 
example.     See  Wilkins'  Cone.  ^^  I 
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The  cause  of  the  Engliah  Church  has  been  so  learnedly  and  so 
well  advocated  of  late  years  that  probably  no  controversial  writer, 
well-informed  in  respect  to  its  history  and  principles  will,  in  future 
venture  deliberately  to  accuse  it  of  heresy.  The  Romanist  argu- 
ment against  us  is  gradually  being  narrowed  to  the  one  point  that 
we  are  not  in  visible  communion  with  the  Pope ;  and  we  do  not 
consider  this  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  There  need  be  but  little 
said,  therefore,  in  proof  of  the  pious  caution  with  which  the  Re- 
formers continued  the  Creeds  in  their  original  integrity  as  the 
essence  of  Church  of  England  doctrine.  This  is  a  glorious  distinc- 
tion between  her  and  the  Protestant  communities  of  the  Continent 
which  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  very  sub* 
stance  of  her  confession  of  faith  is  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  ancient 
Christendom,  and  that  she  has  not  by  a  mere  reception  of  the 
Creeds  as  an  authority  co-ordinate  with  recent  and  local  confessions, 
tempted  her  children  to  look  upon  lightly  at  first,  and  afterwards 
to  abandon,  important  portions  of  the  truth  which  they  declare. 
The  Reformers,  when  they  were  providentially  led  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  services,  and  in  the  translation  of  them  to  a  recon- 
struction which  also  assisted  in  bringing .  them  more  within  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  laity,  were  also  providentially 
guided  to  set  up  in  the  midst  of  those  services  the  ancient  formu- 
laries which  are  the  very  bulwark  of  a  sound  faith,  if  they  are,  as 
the  Eighth  Article  declares  they  ought  to  be,  "  thoroughly  received 
and  believed.^'  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  distinctions  between  the 
English  ritual  and  that  of  Rome  before  the  Conquest  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  said  in  the  Eucharistic  service  by  the  former 
Church  in  agreement  with  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  rituals  :  and 
the  Sarum  Breviary  also  directed  the  daily  recital  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  while  in  the  Roman  it  was  and  is  enjoined  on  Sundays  alone. 
When  the  denationalization  of  our  ritual  was  set  aside  by  the 
Reformation,  our  services  were  again  distinguished  by  a  more  free 
public  use  of  the  Creeds ;  and  that  of  the  Apostles  was  directed  to 
be  recited  openly  and  audibly,  as  the  consentient  declaration  of  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Church,  twice  every  day.  We  consider  this 
as  another  of  the  many  proofs  existing  that  the  reformation  was 
neither  an  ill-considered  nor  a  wilful  series  of  changes  in  respect  to 
doctrine*;  but  that  there  was  a  real  desire  to  maintain  the  Church  in 
as  strict  analogy  as  possible  with  Catholic  Christendom  in  its  best 
times.^  Nor  will  any  one  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  a  single 
paragraph  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  is  not  wholly  and 
reverently  subordinated  to  the  primary  truths  which  the  Creeds 
declare. 

^  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing  that  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  exposition  of  the  Creed  occupies  some  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  there  are 
bat  two  pages  of  that  exposition— the  one  on  the  Pope  as  the  necessary  centre  of 
Catholic  Unity,  and  the  other  on  the  participation  of  merits  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints^ which  are  not  consistent  with  the  more  elaborate  work  of  Bishop  Pearson. 
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Again^  descend  from  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Creeds  to  others 
of  a  more  special  kind,  and  let  us  see  there  too  how  the  Reforma- 
tion need  little  fear  the  charge  brought  against  it  of  having  in- 
jured the  Catholic  position  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Some  changes  w^re  made^  for  instance,  in  the  administration  of 
Baptism.  Whether  they  were  wisely  or  unwisely  made  we  will  not 
now  discuss,  such  alterations  as  were  made  being  of  a  ritual,  not  a 
doctrinal  character;  and  extreme  care  being  used  that  the  essentiak 
of  Holy  Baptism,  water  and  the  word  of  invocation,  should  be 
clearly  asserted  in  theory  and  properly  used  in  practice.  Was  any 
change  whatever  made  by  the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  been  so 
much  before  the  world  for  the  last  twenty  years  that  a  mere  allu- 
sion to  the  works  which  have  been  written  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  No  one  who 
has  not  grown  up  in  the  almost  invincible  obstinacy  of  Calvinism 
will  be  able  henceforth  to  read  the  mind  of  the  Church  as  expressed 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  elsewhere,  without  seeing  clearly  that, 
(whatever  his  own  opinion)  the  voice  of  the  Reformation  Church  of 
England  declares  undoubtingly  the  same  doctrine  respecting  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  effects  of  Baptism  that  was  held  by  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation  was  thought  of. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  stock  grievance  with  the  Puritans  that  ^'  minis- 
ters are  obliged  to  pronounce  all  baptized  infants  regenerate  by  the 
Holt  Ghost,^'  and  that  the  ^'  Church  clearly  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  Baptismal  regeneration  "  from  the  Hampton  .Court  Conference 
to  the  last  settlement  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

If  we  consider  the  changes  made  in  regard  to  the  other  sacra- 
ment, that  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  we  are  indeed  compelled  to  take 
up  other  ground.  In  the  case  of  Baptism  there  was  no  change  to 
vindicate  as  far  as  the  authoritative  belief  of  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned, but  in  this  case  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  form  of  the 
rite,  by  the  introduction  of  Communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  also 
in  the  statement  of  Doctrine,  by  the  repudiation  of  Transubstantia- 
tion.  Was  such  a  change  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  unjustifiable  7 
To  go  fully  into  a  vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
the  province  of  a  complete  history,  not  of  a  suggestive  essay  like 
the  present ;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  indicating  a 
few  of  the  leading  points  which  we  conceive  do  really  justify  the 
Reformers  in  what  they  did. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Communion  in 
both  kinds  to  the  laity.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  general 
denial  of  the  Cup  to  lay  people  dates  little  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore the  Reformation  age ;  and  the  custom  at  all  of  communion  in 
one  kind  alone — except  in  clinical  communion — was  almost  unknown 
before  the  twelfth  century.  Until  the  Council  of  Constance,  in 
1415,  it  had  not  been  directed  by  any  but  individual  Bishops ;  but 
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having  been  a  matter  of  warm  discnssion  among  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  Council  decided  in  favoar  of  the  novel  usage ; 
and  it  was  declared  by  Cardinal  Bona  as  a  fact  fully  acknowledged 
fay  '^  Catholics  as  well  as  sectarians''  that  it  was  the  custom  for  all 
to  receive  in  both  kinds  in  ancient  times.  Moreover,  only  three  * 
centuries  before  the  Council  of  Constance  gave  this  decision  in  fa* 
vour  of  so  great  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Church,  another  Council,  that  of  Clermont,  presided  over  by  Pope 
Urban  II.,  in  1095,  had  given  a  decision  directly  the  reverse, 
ohliging  all  to  receive  in  both  kinds  unless  there  was  some  good 
reason  to  the.contrary :  and  a  century  later,  in  the  year  1175,  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Convocation  forbad  the  new  usage  in 
its  earliest  form,  that  of  giving  the  one  species  steeped  in  the 
other,  a  form  which  had  already  given  discontent  to  the  laity. 
When,  therrfore,  the  Reformers  came  to  review  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Church,  it  could  not  fail  but  this  usage — so  import- 
ant, and  so  closely  connected  with  doctrine — should  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration :  and  since  it  was  one  which  had  been  in* 
troduced  against  the  wish  of  the  Church  at  large,  was  so  novel, 
and  even  contrary  to  the  undoubted  custom  of  the  whole  Church 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years  out  of  the  fifteen  of  its  existence, 
no  wonder  that  they  came  to  the  determination  that  they  would  re- 
store to  the  faithful  that  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  And 
certainly  they  had  charity  on  their  sides :  for  if  the  laity  think  (and 
we  hardly  know  why  they  should  think  otherwise)  that  they  may 
receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  with  more  hope  of  the  fulness  of  its 
grace  if  they  receive  in  both  kinds  as  the  Church  was  accustomed 
to  for  so  long,  it  is  a  grievous  thing  without  extreme  necessity,  to 
deny  them  the  privilege  they  seek.^  Strongly,  however,  as  that 
generation  seems  to  have  felt  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  clause  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  enjoins  the  change,  declaring  "  that 
this  restoring  the  ancient  practice  with  reference  to  the  holy  Sa-. 
crament  must  not  be  interpreted  to  the  condemning  the  usage  of 
any  Church  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominions :"  so  anxious  were  the 
English  Reformers  to  legislate  for  their  own  Church  and  that  only. 
So  exactly,  moreover,  did  they  act  in  this  particular  matter,  that 
the  proviso  of  the  Council  of  Clermont, — except  necessity  re- 
quired administration  in  one  kind  only, — was  introduced  even  into 
the  Act  of  Parliament.   Prudepce,  charity,  and  deference  to  ancient 

*  It  was  at  the  first  re-introduction  of  communion  in  both  species  that  the  strong 
exhortations  about  unworthy  receiving  were  introduced.  A  communicant  who  had 
not  heard  these  read  for  some  years,  lately  remarked  to  us  that  they  were  enough  to 
frighten  even  regular  communicants  away  from  the  altar,  rather  than  to  invite  them 
there.  No  doubt  it  requires  great  inctifference  or  a  very  well  informed  mind  to 
take  them  otherwise.  But  when  they  were  first  directed  to  be  used,  persons  were 
Uttle  nsed  to  communicate  and  such  cautions  were  necessary.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  depravation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  necessary  for  the  same 
reason. 

VOL.  XXII.  2  z  r^         T 
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authority^  ai^^  tbeD,  a  jnatificatioti  of  ibe  Reformers  in  tbia  aa  in 
other  matters. 

That  Trangubstantiation,  or  annihilation  of  the  natural  elements 
by  their  consecration  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  as  novel  as  a 
doctrine  in  the  Church  as  communion  in  one  kind  was  as  an  usages 
we  need  not  go  on  to  nrove.  Nor,  in  the  face  of  controversies  so 
very  recenti  and  so  fully  entered  upon  in  these  pages,  need  we  to 
prove  that  the  new  definitions  of  the  English  Refonners  were 
sound  and  Catholic.  All  we  would  ask  of  the  Church  historian  ia, 
that  in  writing  a  record  of  what  was  done  at  the  Reformation  to* 
wards  a  definition  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Churchy  he  will 
take  the  authoritative  documents  which  were  issued  as  the  basis  of 
his  record  and  comment,  and  not  the  individual  opinions  of  any 
one,  however  celebrated,  of  the  Reformers.  In  the  Office  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  in  the  Articles,  in  the  Catechism,  and  in  the 
Homilies  may  be  found  a  doctrine  as  decided  in  respect  to  the  iMre* 
sence  of  Christ  as  there  is  respecting  Regeneration.  And  if  there 
are  some  things  to  be  regretted  as  consequences  of  the  Reformation 
controversy  on  this  subject,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  forced 
upon  the  Church  partly  by  heresies  arising  out  of  recoil  from  the 
strong  statements  of  the  Transubstantiationists,  and  partly  by  the 
formal  reiteration  of  those  strong  and  unjustifiable  statements  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  Had  that  controversy  never  arisen  the 
Church  might  have  been  more  united,  but  it  was  not  the  Reforma- 
tion which  first  broke  ground  in  this  terrible  contest.  Neither  do 
the  Formularies  of  the  English  and  Roman  Communions  indicate 
the  existence  of  any  essential  doctrinal  difierences  between  the 
Churches  on  this  head.  The  difierence,  whatever  it  may  be,  re- 
sides simply  in  a  definition ;  and  one  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  super- 
fluous, and  the  meaning  of  which  as  to  this  is  debated  among 
Roman  Catholics, 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  happy  unity  of  belief  in  the 
middle  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  succeeding  historical 
period,  including  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation, 
there  was  a  vast  amouot  of  wild  misbelief  abroad  among  the  people, 
and  perhaps  among  the  mendicant  friars :  and  that  the  abominable 
blasphemies  of  some  of  those  whom  the  Protestant  world  has 
falsely  called  martyrs  were  but  an  indication  of  widely  spread  errors 
which  only  a  few  were  bold  enough  to  stand  by.  The  cruelty  of 
their  punishment  has  thrown  a  very  false  glare  about  these  suf- 
ferers, which  has  mostly  hindered  writers  from  reallv  analyzing  the 
character  of  their  assertions;  but  after  making  all  allowance  on  this 
score^  it  does  excite  wonder  that  religious  persons  have  been  ac- 
customed to  view  so  lightly  the  dreadful  character  of  the  replies 
given  in  the  examinations  of  many  of  these  men  as  recorded  by 
Foxe.  If  we  were  writing  controversially  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
cite  proofs  of  what  we  refer  to,  but  otherwise  our  pen  shrinks  nom 
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pladng  Bttch  evidence  afresh  in  print;  and  we  prefer  callittg  on  any 
of  oar  readers  who  doubt  what  we  say  to  look  through  some  of 
these  examinations  of  '^  martyrs''  and  mdge  for  themselves. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  these  onslaughts  on  received 
doctrine  that  many  minds  should  be  driven  into  a  stiff  maintenance 
of  all  that  had  been  so  received,  or  at  least  of  all  that  was  called  in 
question.  Many  who  would  at  one  time  have  feJlen  in  with  a 
reverent  but  reasonable  sifking  of  such  points  as  Transubstan- 
tiation.  Purgatory,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,  were  driven 
by  their  recoil  from  these  fanatics  into  a  more  extreme  position 
than  perhaps  they  ever  held  before;  as  was  the  case  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  when  he  wrote  his  ^'Supplication  of  Souls/' 
Wolsey,  Fisher,  Tnnstal^  even  Gardiner  were  all  at  one  time  favour- 
able to  the  more  learned  men  who  headed  the  advance  party  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  Wolsey's  great  ambition  to  accumulate  in 
his  college  all  the  most  valuable  learning  of  the  day,  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  early  Reformers  who  did  not  receive  coun- 
tenance from  the  great  Cardinal,  while  many  were  actually  trans- 
ferred by  his  means  from  Cambridge  and  for^gn  Universities  to 
Oxford.  Fisher,  that  good  old  man  who  has  been  so  vilely  treated 
by  Mr.  Froude,  and  stigmatised  as  an  ignonmt  fanatic,  was  actually 
the  means  of  giving  Erasmus  a  position  in  England  by  securing 
his  appointment  to  the  Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Greek;  and  when  that  restless  man  grew 
tired  of  his  Professorship  Fisher  appointed  Dr.  Richard  Croke 
to  succeed  him,  who  if  not  actually  a  Reformer^  was  at  least  one 
whose  learning  assisted  the  Reforming  party  in  no  small  degree^ 
These  patrons  of  a  revived  learning  m  England  could  hardly  but 
be  alarmed,  however,  when  they  saw  the  turn  things  were  taking,  and 
found  that  the  extreme  principles  of  Luther,  and  extremes  even 
beyond  his»  were  held  and  advocated  by  some  of  the  very  men  they 
were  fostering.  Wolsey,  never  severe  with  any,  spared  as  long  as 
he  could,  but  even  he  was  obliged  to  take  notice  at  last  of  the 
hasty  and  unauthorised  proceedings  of  such  men  as  Bilney  and 
Arthur  at  Cambridge,  or  Garrett,  Dalaber,  and  others  of  whom 
Foxe  makes  '^  martyrs''  at  Oxford.  And  thus  great  men,  bred 
under  the  Roman  system^  but  by  no  means  slaves  to  it^  who  would 
have  willingly  aided  in  a  judicious,  deliberate,  and  authorised 
Reformation  of  the  Church,  were  alarmed  into  hugging  that  system 
more  closely  by  the  extravagances  of  those  who  without  authority 
sought  to  turn  upside  down  the  whole  order  of  licclesiasticsJ 
polity  and  received  doctrine.  They  were,  in  fact,  driven  to  the 
position  that  many  of  us  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  lately  re- 
specting a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book :  they  had  no  fundamental 
objection  to  Reformation,  they  even  acknowledged  that  it  was  re- 
(juired ;  but  fanatic  endeavours  to  turn  Reformation  of  doctrine 
into  a  destructive  elimination  of  Catholic  truth  made  it  seem  unsafe 
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at  that  time  to  do  anything  else  than  maintain  the  status  qua. 
Perhaps  they  were  right :  perhaps  they  were  wrong.  It  may  be 
that  a  Reformation  more  fully  entered  upon  at  that  time  would  have 
been  free  from  those  convulsive  movements  by  which  it  was  after- 
wards characterised ;  and,  especially  under  the  guidance  of  Wolsey^s 
wonderful  mind  for  government,  would  have  peaceably  and  blood- 
lessly  carried  the  nation  at  large  in  its  wake. 

4.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that^  as  we  said  before,  out  of  the 
contest  of  the  two  extremes,  which  may  be  conveniently  designated 
by  their  usual  names  of  Romanism  and  Puritanism,  there  arose  a  third 
or  middle  party,  not  in  England  only,  (though  there  principally,) 
but  almost  all  over  Europe,  who^  while  they  were  shocked  at  the 
Anabaptist  heresies  of  the  one  side  were  yet  far  from  endorsing 
the  extreme  statements  of  their  opponents.  Perhaps  the  gi^eater 
proportion  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  of  this  class — a  conservative 
body  of  men^  not  averse  to  legitimate  changes  made  under  lawful 
authority,  as  time  proved,  but  anxious  that  such  changes  should 
be  undertaken  in  a  wise  and  conservative  spirit,  to  secure  and 
preserve  the  Church  in  its  integrity,  and  not  with  the  view  of 
forwarding  the  objects  of  either  the  Puritans  or  their  direct  oppo- 
nents of  that  day.^  It  was  from  among  this  class  of  men  that 
Erasmus  obtained  so  many  followers ;  and  that  school  of  sound 
origifkal  thought  of  which  he  may  be  called  the  founder  was  prinei-* 
pally  recruited  from  their  ranks. 

From  this,  we  fear  tedious  but  yet  necessary  review  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  in  which  men  stood  with  reference  to  their  doctrinal 
opinions  at  the  time  which  just  preceded  the  Reformation  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  tendencies  towards  a  reconstruction  of  our  doc- 
trinal system  must  have  been  very  strong  even  before  they  were 
drawn  out  by  the  accomplishment  of  England^s  independence ;  and 
that  when  that  was  achieved,  it  became  so  far  a  necessity  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted.  Probably  Wolsey  himself  had  he  been  living 
and  in  power,  would  have  been  ready  at  once  to  take  up  the  cue 
which  he  had  dropped,  and  to  try  and  lead  the  Church  safely  in 
her  search  for  the  true  and  just  position  which  her  new  circum- 
stances required  her  to  occupy.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Clergy 
were  divided  into  two  principal  classes ;  the  one  composed  of  Di- 
vines who  walked  in  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  caring  little 
for  originality  of  thought:  the  other  composed  of  men  equally 
learned  who  cared  little  for  precedent  so  far  as  it  rested  on  recent 

*  It  has  been  said  by  historical  writers— perhaps  was  a  current  saying  of  his  day 
—that  half  the  secular  clergy  of  England  agreed  in  opinion  with  Widiffe.  Perhaps 
a  more  just  way  of  expressing  to  our  ears  what  was  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the 
jaying  would  be  that  half  the  Parish  Priests  of  EngUmd  were — even  in  WicUffe's 
days — more  Anglican  than  Romanist.  Wicliffe's  impetuous  disposition,  and  the 
controversial  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  exaggerated  his  detailed  conclusions 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  principles. 
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aathorities^  but  wished  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment  to 
act  on  precedents  which  were  old  enough  to  be  free  from  bias  towards 
either  of  the  extremes  which  their  own  times  had  originated. 

IL  Having  thus  vindicated  the  Reformers  from  the  imputation 
of  being  rash  innovators^  seeking  a  change  where  no  necessity 
drove  them  to  it^  and  no  finger  of  Providence  pointed  towards  it, 
let  us  now  go  on  to  analyse  the  results  which  followed^  disencum- 
bering the  principles^  as  before^  from  the  details  by  which  they  are 
overwhelmed  in  our  ordinary  histories. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all  that  requires  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  view  of  Reformation  history  is^  that  in  all  the  authori- 
tative changes  that  were  made  there  was  no  step  whatever  taken  to 
interfere  with  or  encroach  upon  the  ancient  ideal  of  the  Church. 
The  well-known  definition  contained  in  our  Nineteenth  Article  of 
Religion,  *'The  Visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men/^  &c.,^  is  identical  in  the  most  essential  part  with  the 
definition  given  by  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas :  "  Corpus  Christi  mys- 
ticum/quod  est  societas  sanctorum  f'^  and  the  very  words  used  in 
the  Latin  article,  *'  ccetus  fidelium/'  are  to  be  found  (among  others) 
in  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  who  says,  "Jesus  Christus  per  incar- 
nationem  despondit  sibi  ecclesiam,  sive  iotum  ccetum  populi  fidelis/'^ 
where  the  "  totum  "  serves  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  article 
itself,  and  to  disconnect  it  from  the  false  idea  sometimes  taken  up 
by  those  who  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  only  in  the  English,  and 
without  consideration  of  the  sources  from  which  the  original  ex- 
pressions were  derived.  So  also  in  the  Homilies :  "  The  true 
Church  is  an  universal  congregation  or  fellowship  of  God's  faithful 
and  elect  people,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  head  corner-stone/'* 
There  was  an  evident  care,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers 
to  avoid  those  contracted  notions  respecting  the  Church  which  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  rising  Puritans,  and  they  retained  the  cur- 
rent definition  of  the  Church  which  was  familiar  to  them  in  their 
earliest  theological  days,  asserting  as  the  primary  idea  thereof  that 
it  was  '*  a  congregation,''  the  whole  body,  of  "  faithful  people,"^-of 
those  '^  fideles,"  that  is,  known  to  the  Church  from  the  first — all 
who  have  been  baptized. 

If,  moreover,  we  go  on  beyond  this  primary  idea  of  the  Church, 
and  look  for  the  Reformation  principle  in  respect  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  we  shall  still  find  those  who  had  the  guidance  of  the 
movement  preserving  the  old  theories  unaltered.  Take,  for  example, 
their  loosest  formula  on  the  subject,  the  Twenty-third  Article.  It 
contains  two  principles  which,  if  interpreted,  as  they  ought  to  be, 

*  *•  Congregation,^*  throughout  the  Articles,  appears  to  be  used  for  the  whole 
vUible  Eeclma,  not  in  a  temporising  sense,  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
3  Summa  Theolog.,  p.  iii.,  q.  60.  '  Com.  k  Lap.  in  Joann.  iiL  29. 

^  Whitsanday«    Second  part. 
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bjr  the  practical  formulary  of  the  Ordinal^  and  by  the  pontinuous 
U6age  of  the  Keformers^  utterly  repudiate  all  those  modifications  of 
theory  on  this  subject  which  became  necessary  in  the  systems  of 
Luther,  Calvin^  Knox^  and  the  Anabaptists.  It  makes  two  decla- 
rations^ the  first,  that  no  one  may  assume— non  licet  euiquam 
sumere  siU — ^the  office  of  public  preaching  and  of  administration 
of  the  Sacraments  without  legitimate  call  and  mission ;  and  the 
second,  that  such  call  and  mission  can  only  be  legitimate  when  it 
proceeds  from  those  upon  whom  such  authority  is  devolved.  If 
this  id  taken  in  connection  with  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Ser- 
vices, and  with  the  actual  practice  of  the  Reformers,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  whatever  individual  Bishops  or  Clergymen  might 
assert,  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Church  of  England  most  d^- 
tinctly  repudiated  any  change  from  the  ancient  theory.  *'  Men 
may  not  take  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  their  own  authority/' 
they  say ;  "  they  may  only  take  it  when  properly  commissioned  by 
those  who  have  the  power  given  thern  to  call  and  send  the  Clergy 
to  their  work.  No  man  can  read  the  Bible  and  old  eccleaiastiod 
writers  without  seeing  that  the  ministry  has  consisted  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now;  and 
that  these  orders  of  the  ministry  may  be  continued  as  they  always 
have  been,  we  enjoin  these  services  to  be  used  in  ^^  calling '^  and 
'*  giving  mission ''  to  eveiy  man  who  is  to  exercise  the  offices  in 
question,  and  no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful 
Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon :  that  is,  no  ''  man  shall  publicly  preach 
or  minister  the  Sacraments/'  or  ordain^  "  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, except  he  receives  ordination  in  the  form  appointed/'  There 
is,  indeed,  one  proviso,  but  one  that  makes  the  words  of  the  Befor* 
mation  still  more  definite  and  strong :  it  is  that  if  he  "  hath  had 
formerly  episcopal  consecration  or  ordination,"  then  a  man  may 
exercise  his  office  in  the  Church  of  England  without  going  through 
the  ceremony  appointed :  a  proviso  which,  of  course,  excluded  all 
those  who  claimed  Presbyterian  ordination  as  a  qualification  for  the 
ministry,  and  admitted  all  who  could  prove  themselves  ordained  by 
a  bishop,  or  consecrated  canonically,  to  whatever  Church  they 
might  previously  have  belonged.  It  is  not  nec€»sary  for  us  here  to 
point  out  that  the  substantisd  portions  of  our  Ordinal  are  as  praeti** 
cally  in  accordance  with  the  old  ordinals  of  the  Church  as  the 
newly-stated  theory  is  in  agreement  with  the  theory  always  acted 
on.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  show  that  this  theory  of  Orders 
maintained  its  ground  against  all  assaults  that  were  made  upon  it; 
for  there  seems  absolutely  to  have  been  no  hesitation  or  doubt  upon 
the  subject  at  the  time  when  the  new  formularies  were  issued,  the 
Beforned  Church  of  England  simply  carrying  on  and  perpetuating' 
the  theory,  and,  in  substance,  the  practice,  of  ike  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  had  been  when  in  direct  communion  with  Bome.^ 

1  The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  was  not  asserted  in  terms  at  tiielimeof 
the  Reformation,  because  the  point  of  original  importance  is  that  of  Episcopal 
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The  first  principle  of  the  doctrinal  review  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  therefore  one  which  committed  the  Reformers  to  the 
assertion  of  essential  continuity  between  the  Reformed  and  the  un* 
reformed  Church  of  England  by  means  of  its  ministry ;  and  histo- 
rical records  (as^  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Farker^s 
consecration)  show  us  that  practical  care  was  taken  by  them  to  carry 
out  in  its  integrity  the  theory  which  they  stated  upon  paper.  On 
the  very  first  occasion^  too,  when  a  necessity  arose  for  determinate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  State  in  1662 ;  the  result 
was  that  all  who  refused  to  be  formally  admitted  to  the  status  of 
the  priesthood  as  thus  recognised  in  the  Church  of  England  were 
prohibited  from  exercising  in  her  Churches  any  of  the  ofiices  to 
which  they  pretended ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  when 
such  decided  conduct  seemed  likely  to  be  almost  ruinous,  a  second 
time,  to  the  depressed  Church*  There  is  consequently  no  ground 
at  aU  for  the  assertions  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
Romanists,  Dissenters,  and,  alas !  by  Priests,  Bishops,  and  Arch- 
bishops, to  the  effect  that  the  Reformation  standard  of  the  mini- 
sterial office  was  less  strict  than  that  of  the  times  preceding,  or  of 
the  present  Church  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  deviation  from  the 
old  paths,  80  far  as  principles  were  concerned,  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of;  or,  if  it  wps,  extreme  care  was  used  that  such 
deviation  should  not  be  made.  So  much  depends  upon  this  practi- 
cal care  that  a  Priest  or  a  Bishop  after  the  Reformation  should  be 
the  same  as  a  Priest  or  a  Bishop  before  and  in  all  earlier  ages  of 
the  Church,  that  we  think  the  point  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
in  any  history  of  that  period.  Had  it  been  so  attended  to,  for 
instance,  bv  Dr.  Short  in  his  useful  two  volumes,  or  by  Professor 
Blunt  in  Lis  popular  manual,  we  should  hardly  have  heard  the 
miserable  evasions  and  misrepresentations  with  whieh  the  honest 
part  of  the  world  was  afflicted  at  the  time  of  the  wretched  Gaw- 
thome's  attempt  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  good- 
nature. But  the  Reformation  ideal  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  portion  of  the  Universal  Church  composed  of  baptised  per- 
sons, and  ministered  to  by  those  only  who  have  received  episcopal 
ordination,  has  not  always  been  the  ideal  which  our  Church  histo- 
rians have  set  before  themselves.  They  have  sometimes  been  more 
anxious  to  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  as  inter- 
fering with  the  Protestantism  of  modern  days;  and  have  been 
more  anxious  to  word  their  histories  in  a  way  that  would  not  seem 
uncharitable  to  Dissenters,  than  to  look  simply  at  the  justice  which 
histoiy,  and  especially  the  history  of  their  own  Church,  requires  at 
their  bands, 

OrdinAtlon.  If  the  neoeBBity  of  this  ie  granted,  then  the  other  follows  as  a  corol- 
lary, and  the  only  qaestlon  is  one  of  fiict.  i.e. ,  as  to  the  actual  status  of  those  who 
ordain  in  each  successive  ecclesiastical  generation.  If  episcopal  ordination  is  neces- 
lary,  Bishops  are  necessary :  and  if  those  claiming  to  be  Bishops  are  Bishops  the 
*  inheritance  of  the  Apostolical  succession  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  being  ordained 
by  them. 
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We  have  now  indicated  the  ground  on  which  the  English  Re- 
formers acted  with  reference  to  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
doctrinal  review  which  they  were  obliged  to  undertake :  it  remains 
to  notice  some  others  of  a  less  essential  and  fundamental  character, 
but  in  respect  to  which  a  grave  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  that 
generation. 

Among  the  questions  on  which  they  were  forced  to  come  to  a 
decided  opinion,  was  that  respecting  the  relative  character  of  the 
rites  which  had  been  known  by  the  corporate  term  of  the  *^  Seven 
Sacraments/'  In  the  later  theology  of  the  Pre-Reformation 
Church  the  number  seven  had  been  commonly  assigned  as  that  of 
the  essential  Christian  rites  \  and  very  little,  if  any  diflFerence  was 
made  as  to  the  comparative  position  of  these  as  Divine  institutions : 
but  the  arbitrary  number  by  which  they  were  classified  was  un- 
known before  the  days  of  Peter  Lombard.  As  a  convenient  term 
of  enumeration,  applied  to  what  were  considered  the  principal 
spiritual  channels  of  grace  to  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  way  of  speaking ;  but  if 
it  was  to  be  taken  in  a  more  strict  sense,  then  the  Reformers  felt 
that  explanations  were  necessary,  to  say  the  least.  That  the  ques- 
tion underwent  deliberate  discussion  we  have  proof  yet  remaining, 
in  a  well-known  paper  published  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  No.  21,  in 
Book  III.  of  his  Records,  and  also  by  Collier;  and  the  sentence 
framed  on  that  discussion,^  is  to  be  found  in  the  definition  of  the 
Catechism,  the  XXVth  Article  of  Religion,  and  the  Homily  on 
the  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments.  The  Church  of  England  by 
no  means  repudiates  the  idea  of  Seven  Sacraments,  but  thinks  it 
more  convenient  to  restrict  the  customary  use  of  so  honourable  a 
name  to  the  two  "  generally,"  i.e.  universally  "  necessary  to  salva- 
tion." And  who  can  deny  that  when  a  necessity  had  arisen  for 
defining  what  a  Sacrament  is  in  its  highest  sense,  the  Church  of 
England  is  more  exact  in  this  use  of  the  term  than  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  in  perpetuating  the  inexact  application  of  one  term  to  all 
seven  of  the  rites  in  question  ? 

Having  already  shown  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  three  of 
these  seven,  Holy  Baptism,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  Holy 
Orders,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  further  remarks  about 
them,  and  we  shall  therefore  go  on  just  to  notice  what  was  the  doctri- 
nal result  of  the  Reformation  after  the  other  four  had  been  brought 
under  review.  The  terms  in  which  the  XXVth  Article  speaks  of 
''those  five  commonly  called  Sacraments,"  do  not  decide  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  whole  five  were  admitted  to  be  of 
such  importance  that  they  were  to  be  retained  in  use ;  nor  does 
that  Article  show  clearly  whether  it  was  meant  to  say,  by  the 
expression  **  that  they  had  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following 

'  In  which  they  bU  agreed,  by  the  by,  that  *'  the  nature,  effect,  and  virtue  of  aU 
the  seven,  be  contained  in  Scripture.'* 
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of  the  Apostles/^  that  the  adjuncts  of  some  or  all  of  the  five  had 
so  grown  up,  or  that  a  part  of  the  number — as  Extreme  Unction 
— was  a  corruption  of  Apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  We  incline 
to  the  former  view,  and  chiefly  because  no  indication  is  given  in 
the  Article^  or  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Homilies  as  to 
any  differencing  of  the  five ;  while  there  is  a  very  plain  indication 
that  the  late  or  scholastic  theory  of  the  five  was  "  corrupt/' or 
incorrect.  If  this  is  a  true  interpretation  of  the  expression,  then 
it  must  be  held  that  the  XXVth  Article  does  not  pass  any  censure 
whatever  upon  the  doctrine  that  these  "five  commonly  called 
Sacraments ''  are  means  of  grace,  but  declaring  geneteUy  that  a 
corrupt  theory  had  sprung  up  respecting  them,  implies  that  the 
particular  doctrine  respecting  each  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church. 

What  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  respecting  Holy  Orders  we  have 
already  shown^  and  also  that  there  is  absolutely  no  change  of 
theory  respecting  the  results  at  least,  which  follow  upon  the  use 
of  the  ordinance,  although  the  Reformers  declined  to  call  it  a 
Sacrament  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Confirmation  must 
be  put  in  the  same  category,  with  the  exception  that  it  cannot,  as 
Orders,  be  directly  assigned  to  Christ's  own  ordinance,  however 
improbable  it  i^ay  be  that  the  Apostles  would  have  originated  it 
without  His  express  instructions.  The  Reformers  did,  however,  in 
effect,  retain  with  scrupulous  care^  that  part  of  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation which  alone  was  considered  by  even  the  Mediseval  Church 
as  essential  to  it  as  a  Sacrament,  the  Imposition  of  a  Bishop's 
hands.  For  although  Chrism  was  used  at  the  solemn  adminis- 
tration of  Confirmation  in  Churches,  it  was  a  by  no  means  un- 
common practice  for  Mediaeval  Bishops  to  confirm  children  brought 
to  them  as  they  passed  along  the  road  on  their  journeys ;  and  we 
remember  one  case  in  which  a  Bishop  is  censured  for  so  adminis- 
tering the  rite  even  without  alighting  from  his  horse.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Chrism  was  used  on  such  occasions,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  Imposition  of  hands  was  considered  the  essen- 
tial and  inalienable  portion  of  the  rite.  That  the  Office  has  been 
so  much  curtailed  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret,  but  its  curtail- 
ment is  not  of  a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  effectual  administra- 
tion of  Confirmation ;  nor,  in  reverent  hands,  with  the  due  solemnity 
by  which  it  ought  to  be  characterized.  If  Confirmation  is  not  what 
it  should  be  in  the  English  Church,  the  "  living  authorities"  are  the 
parties  to  bear  the  blame,  not  the  revisers  of  our  ritual  and  doc- 
trine. A  more  "  corrupt  following"  of  the  Reformers  there  never 
was  than  the  practice  of  deferring  confirmation  for  years  after  the 
conditions  made  necessary  by  them  have  been  fulfilled :  and  we 
fear  that  many  a  baptized  soul  has  been  lost  through  that  rule  re- 

*  Would  that  our  Bishops  would  use  equally  scrupulous  care  in  carrying  out  their 
■pirit. 

VOL.   XXII.  3  A  n  A 
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specting  age  imposed  by  modern  Bishops^  which  shuts  out  children 
from  receiving  the  grace  of  Confirmation  and  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
when  it  is  most  necessary  to  build  them  up  in  their  innocence*  and 
withholds  it  until  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  from  their  sin. 
This  is  no  injunction  of  the  Reformers^  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is 
a  tradition  derived  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  impies* 
sion  that  they  would  share  in  the  grief  and  indignation  which  we 
feel  in  respect  to  this  corruption  of  their  intention  and  practice^  so 
inconsistent  as  it  is  with  a  simple  and  hearty  faith  in  the  grace  of 
God  given  for  holy  living. 

With  respeet  to  another  of  the  five  Sacraments  of  which  we  are 
speaking, — that  of  Penance — the  same  remarks  apply  which  we 
made  when  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  question  of  Con- 
fession and  Absolution  has  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  its  continued 
use  in  the  Church  so  clearly  proved  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  Beformers  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  arguments 
which  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.^ 

We  then  come  to  the  fourth  of  the  number,  Holy  Matrimony. 
And  this  we  may  dispose  of  very  shortly  by  referring  to  two  things 
which  in  themselves  bear  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  Catholicity 
of  our  service  as  it  stands.  The  first  is  that  fewer  complaints  have 
been  made  respecting  the  Marriage  Service  by  Protestants  than  re* 
specting  any  other  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  although 
fecihties  for  connubial  union  in  other  ways  have  long  been  offered 
by  our  laws  not  more  than  about  one  in  ten  of  those  (not  Boman 
Catholics)  who  wish  to  marry  object  to  be  married  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  second  is  that  while  the  only 
substantial  difference  between  us  and  Bome  in  respect  to  Holy 
Matrimony  is  as  to  its  Sacramental  position,  the  theories  of  Boman 
writers  vary  so  greatly  as  to  what  is  the  matter  and  what  the 
form  of  the  Sacrament  as  very  much  to  confirm,  without  further 
argument,  the  conviction  of  the  Beformers  that  it  was  not  a  Sacra- 
ment at  all  in  the  full  definition  of  the  term.  We  will  just  add, 
fnrther,  that  the  rubric  which  declares  that  it  is  expedient  for  the 
newly  married  couple  to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  soon  as 
may  be— at  the  time  of,  or  shortly  after  their  marriage, — shows 
how  desirous  those  who  inserted  it  were  that  the  very  highest 
value  should  be  set  upon  the  Matrimonial  Office,  and  the  greatest 
solemnity  attached  to  the  bond  contracted. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  fifth  of  the  number — Extreme 

Unction.     That  the  medieval  and  modem  form  of  this  rite  is  not 

identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  and  in  S. 

Mark's  Gospel,  must,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  all.    The  latter 

^  A  pampUet,  embodying  the  Refonnatioii  view  of  this  qnestioa,  with  some  ui- 
neoessary  distinetions,  if  we  remember  rightly,  wae  pablished  by  the  Ber.  C  Warren 
in  1849.  Its  title  is  **  The  Ministry  of  the  Word  for  Absolution  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  linoe  the  Rdfonnation."  (Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.) 
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:was  a  means  of  recovery ;  the  former  U  used  in  articulo  mortis  when 
recovery  is  supposed  to  be  past  expectation*  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  clear,  even  in  Boman  writers  Uke  Bellarmine,  that  the  pre- 
sent form  of  Extreme  Unction,  with  its  present  object,  dates  further 
back  than  the  twelfth  century.  As  we  have  shown,  however,  the 
rite  is  not  censured  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Article,  though  alluded  to ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  first  book  of  Edward  YI.,  a  form  for  adminis- 
tering it  was  inserted.  This  form  was  omitted  from  the  second 
book,  apd  has  never  been  restored ;  but  we  believe  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness  or  not  of  the  usage  since 
the  omission  in  question.  Being  as  it  is,  so  late  an  usage  in  the 
Church,  and  there  being  no  proof  that  it  really  possesses  the  Sacra- 
mental character  which  it  seems  to  possess,  we  think  it  hardlv 
necessary  to  defend  the  Post-Reformation  position  of  the  English 
Church  in  respect  to  it  ,*  and  the  less  as  no  formal  repudiation  of 
it  is  recorded.  In  our  own  opinion  it  is  of  one  those  usages,  by 
which  as  from  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  a  measure  of  grace  may  pos- 
sibly be  conveyed  that  will  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  receive  it, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  considered  of  any  primary  importance,  and 
that  much  superstition  and  abuse  are  likely  to  attach  themselves  to 
its  use  with  any  but  persons  of  every  devout  dispositions.^ 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  Doctrinal  Reformation  we  shall 
be  expected  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  those  articles  of 
the  mediaeval  faith  which  were  distinctly  and  without  reserve  repu- 
diated by  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation.  We  have 
already  referred  to  one  of  these,  that  which  made  visible  commu- 
nion with  Rome  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  Church  ;^  we 
shall  now  pass  on  to  two  others,  (1.)  the  Doctrine  of  Purgatory; 
(2.)  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other  Saints  of  Ood. 

It  was  well  shown  in  the  much-abused  ^' Tract  XC.^'  that  the 
Twenty-second  Article  very  plainly  condemns  the  "Momish  doctrine 
concerning  purgatory,'^  but  we  forget  whether  it  is  noticed  there 
that  in  the  corresponding  Article  of  an  earlier  date,  the  Twenty- 
third  of  Edward  YI.,  that  which  was  condemned  was  ^'  The  doc- 
trine of  the  school-authors.^'  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Re- 
formers were  perfectly  well  aware  that  from  the  second  century  at 
least,  downwards^  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  to  pray 
for  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  in  a  condition  which  admitted  of  im- 
provement— ^not  being  one  of  perfect  bliss :  and  also  that  S.  Au- 

1  The  Paper  before  alluded  to  in  Baraetf s  Records  shows  how  much  doubt  the 
Reformers  had  on  this  question  generally  ;  and  we  do  not  remember  any  later  theo- 
logian  of  note  who  has  spoken  positively  on  the  subject.  The  general  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  there  was  an  Apostolic  rite  of  extreme  unction,  but  that  the  Roman  form 
does  not  represent  it. 

s  We  may  also  refer  to  an  Article  entitled  *'  The  Defectibility  of  the  Church/'  in 
our  XVIIIth  volume,  (republished  in  the  '*  Spirit  of  the  Church'')  in  which  this 
■object  of  our  actual  position  towards  Rome  is  more  fuUy  drawn  out  than  we  can 
here  find  room  to  do. 
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gUBtine  for  whom  they  had  so  great  a  reverence,  with  others  of  the 
"  godly  fathers/'  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  undergo 
some  purgation  from  the  stain  of  sin  in  Paradise  as  their  bodies  do 
in  the  grave,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  the 
distinctive  adjective  here  was  used  with  a  distinctive  meaning ;  and 
•that  what  it  was  intended  to  condemn  by  this  Article  was  that  ex- 
aggerated theory  of  punishment  in  the  intermediate  state  which 
was  Romish  in  its  origin  and  Romish  in  all  its  abuses.  For  it  was 
out  of  this  doctrine  that  all  that  mechanism  of ''  pardons"  and  ''in- 
ddgeDces'^  arose  which  became  a  matter  of  shame  to  Christendom.^ 
We  will  not  stay  to  justify  the  Church  of  England  in  her  repudia- 
tion of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  Pardons.  We  will 
only  express  our  wonder  that  any  theologian  and  reasoner  can  be 
found  who  will  attempt  to  justify  a  contrary  conduct.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  only  explicable  to  our  mind  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
•outward  submission  both  of  will  and  intellect  to  every  dictum  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Popes. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  other  doctrine  mentioned,  the  cuttus  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  :  it  is  certainly  a  marvel  to  find  any  who  can  be 
discontented  with  the  authorised  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  this  point.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation and  long  since,  there  have  been  profane  minds  which 
have  delighted  in  dishonouring  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  names  of  other  saints  also.  But  what  sympathy 
or  authority  have  such  persons  found  in  any  document  issued  by 
^he  Church  of  England?  Amidst  all  the  provocations  arising 
from  the  discovery  of  equal  profanity  on  the  other  side  in  the 
direct  adoration  of  her  who,  in  all  her  purity  and  holiness,  is  not 
God,  the  Reformers  reverently  set  apart  two  principal  Festivals  in 
her  lionour,  those  of  the  Purification  and  the  Annunciation,  and 
two  minor  or  "  black  letter  "  festivals,  those  of  the  Conception  and 
the  Visitation.  In  all  their  writings  they  spoke  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  even  so  anti-Romish  a  pre- 
late as  Bishop  Hall  could  write,  ^'Blessed  Mary,  he  doth  not 
honour  thee  too  much  who  maketh  not  a  goddess  of  thee."  What 
the  Church  did  at  the  Reformation  was  to  pay  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  the  very  highest  respect  and  reverence,  by  giving  up  all  that 
false  adoration  which  dishonoured  her,  and  was  blasphemy  towards 
God.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  there  was  not  any  such  adoration 
ofiered,  we  will  accept  the  proof  thankfully,  but  not  one  iota  will 
the  justification  of  those  learned  and  prudent  men  be  diminished 

^  The  wild  extravagance  of  the  system  of  indolgences  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
conceded  in  the  Sarum  Hours  of  the  Virgin.  Paris:  1526.  Sixtus  IV.  granted 
11,000  years  of  pardon  on  account  of  one  prayer  said  before  one  Image  of  our  Lady ; 
to  another  the  old  allowance  of  pardon  was  32,755  years,  which  was  doubled  by  thia 
same  indulgent  Pontiff.  Tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  as  litde 
accounted  of  in  the  matter  of  indulgence  granting  as  they  are  by  Dr.  Darwin  or  the 
geologists. 
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yfho,  with  their  senses  about  them^  believed  and  were  convinced 
that  such  adoration  was  common. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that^  in  a  later  day,  Bishop  Pearson  spoke 
more  strongly  than  the  Reformers  would  have  done  in  respect  to 
the  veneration  of  ancient  times  for  the  Saints  when  he  said,  in  his 
fourth  Concio  ad  Clerum,  "  If  we  cut  off  all  intercession  of  angels 
and  saints  for  us  who  are  living  on  earth,  and  contending  with  the 
iost  of  evil  spirits ;  if  we  acknowledge  no  power  at  all  before  the 
throne  of  God,  on  the  part  of  those  who  poured  forth  their  lives  for 
Christ;  if  all  those  who  venerated  their  relics  (reliquias)  are 
rejected  and  scouted  by  us^  and  we  call  them  idolaters,  .  .  I  know 
not  what  Church  at  all  that  can  be  with  which  it  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  hold  communion/^ ^  But  to  make  the  saints  the  dispensers  of 
the  grace  of  God,  as  the  Pre-Reformation  prayers  too  often  did,  is 
no  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Reformers  did  well  to 
shut  out  such  a  notion  for  the  future,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  principal  matters  connected  with 
the  Reformation  of  Doctrine  in  the  sixteenth  century^  as  in  a. 
former  article  we  considered  the  changes  in  the  Church  of  England 
from  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  And  we  have  only  to  ask  iu 
conclusion  whether  there  is  not  ample  ground  for  vindicating  the 
position  that  was  then  taken  up  by  her,  without  conceding  one  iota 
of  that  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  which  we  believe  to  be  her 
true  inheritance  ?  We  have  a  Mother  to  whom  we  owe  not  merely 
the  respect  which  is  her  due  because  she  is  our  parent ;  but  who 
also  claims  our  reverent  and  loyal  love  because  she  has  in  all  things 
done  her  best  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  orthodox  holiness.  God's 
good  Providence  guided  her  steps  when  unexampled  dangers  and 
temptations  lay  about  her  path  :  He  restrained  the  officiousness  of 
man,  and  cast  it  down  when  from  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical 
throne  it  was  interfering  with  the  straightforward  course  in  which 
He  had  bidden  her  to  walk  :  He  gave  light  and  knowledge,  even 
beyond  their  own  consciousness  of  its  possession,  to  those  who 
were  to  strengthen  her  for  her  last  and  greatest  stage  of  providen- 
tial destiny :  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  His  hand  is  with 
her  still  to  lead  her  safely  through  present  and  future  difficulties. 
And  the  truth  really  is,  that  if  we  take  diligent  pains  and  a  loyal 
heart  to  the  reading  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  its  lessons  will  give  us  a  much  better  faith  in  the  present 
stability  and  future  destiny  of  our  Church  than  many  among  us 
seem  to  possess,  though  not  more  than  we  think  every  one  who  is 
working  in  her  ranks  ought  to  have. 

On  another  occasion  we  may,  perhaps,  add  a  short  supplement 
to  this  Paper,  corroborating  what  has  been  said  above  by  documentary 
evidence. 

*  Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works,  ii.  p,,  54. 
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A  Few  Words  on  the  Eastern  (Question.     London :  Ridgway. 

In  the  brief  pages  of  this  anonymous  political  pamphlet^  whick 
proceeds  evidently  from  a  high  diplomatic  source^  we  have  a  vi- 
gorous summary  of  all  the  leading  points  in  a  question  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  Church  at  large.  It  treats  of  nothing 
less  than  a  well-considered  scheme  for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
'^sick  man/'  (as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  designated  the  Turkish 
Empire) — ^a  scheme  which  would  result  in  bringing  him  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind  within  the  precincts  of  that  mystic  temple 
whose  inmost  threshold  he  might  haply  one  day  pass  in  ages  yet  to 
come^  a  living  convert  to  its  faith. 

For  ourselves  we  must  confess  we  should  have  been  almost  con- 
.tent  if  this  scheme  had  done  no  more  than  suggest  a  termination 
to  the  effete  existence  of  this  corrupt  and  decaying  power,  which  has 
caused  the  world  to  witness  the  hateful  phenomenon  of  two  great 
Christian  states  waging  war  with  a  third  alike  under  the  obedience 
of  the  Cross  on  behalf  of  an  infidel  race,  the  enemy  of  their  com- 
mon Lord. 

How  strange  in  the  courts  of  heaven  (if  ever  the  distracting 
tumult  of  this  world  could  echo  there,)  would  seem  the  hollow 
sophistry  that  spoke  of  the  balance  of  nations,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  rival  power,  as  a  reason  for  supporting  the  existence  of 
the  false  creed  that  so  long  has  stained  with  a  moral  blight  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  of  His  Christ^  and 
that  at  no  less  a  cost  than  the  practical  apostasy  which  sent  reli- 
gious England  and  Catholic  France  to  trample  under  foot  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Christian  Faith.  Let  men  talk  as  they  will^  they  never 
can  prove  this  evil,  good,  and  it  is  a  marvellous  revelation  of  the  real 
value  of  the  religionism  of  our  day  to  see  how  coolly  all  that  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  counted  right  and  true  and  plainest 
duty,  is  set  aside  For  the  paltr^r  interests  of  this  decaying  world. 
The  touchstone  of  worldly  poUcy  was  tried  upon  these  Christian 
governments  who  legislated  upon  Sunday  travelling,  and  the  due 
observance  of  les  jours  de  fSte ;  and  their  much  vaunted  rehgion 
vanished  in  the  smoke  of  the  first  cannon  that  was  pointed  at  their 
Christian  brethren  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem  infidel.  Pride  on  the 
one  side  of  the  channel,  ambition  on  the  other.  These  be  the 
gods  of  spiritual  Israel  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  it  is  vain  now,  as  ever,  to  linger  on  the  past, — ^that  blood- 
stained page  in  the  world's  history  is  closed,  to  be  no  more  opened 
till  the  light  of  Ood's  judgment  shall  flash  upon  it,  and  compel 
men  to  read  its  meaning  rightly,  and  see  what  a  fearful  mockery  of 
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His  power  and  righteousness  is  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may 
come. 

The  question  now  is^  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  sick  man  so 
tenderly  nourished  back  to  life  with  the  best  blood  of  England  and 
France. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  proposes  a  scheme  with  which  in 
the  main  we  entirely  agree ;  but  there  are  some  minor  points  on 
which  we  cannot  do  so,  simply  because  he  is  too  acute  a  politician 
not  to  be  aware  that  if  he  wishes  to  make  his  plan  acceptable 
to  the  present  European  governments,  he  must  hide  his  Christi- 
anity under  a  bushel,  and  propose  suefa  arrangements  as  shall  at  least 
in  some  degree  place  the  Church  and  her  interests  in  due  sub- 
servience to  the  world  and  its  policy.  It  is  only  however  in  mat- 
ters of  subordinate  interest  that  he  thus  does  homage  to  the  spirit 
of  the  day.  The  grand  object  he  has  in  view  is  one  which  if  prac- 
tically realized  would  do  more  to  promote  the  temporal  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  than  any  change  which  has 
been  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations  for  a  long  time  past.  He 
proposes,  in  a  word,  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Greek  empire, — the  Christian  empire  of  the  East. 

Free  Greece,  small  and  insignificant  as  it  is,  is  yet  an  indepen- 
dent Christian  state,  and  just  as  in  the  days  of  old  it  was  the 
centre  whence  the  light  of  art  and  intellect  flowed  over  a  heathen 
world,  so  would  he  have  it  now  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Byzantine 
kingdom  which  should  rise  over  the  ashes  of  Mahomedan  Turkey, 
and  light  up  the  lamp  of  truth  before  the  altar  of  S.  Sophia. 

If  this  be  a  dream,  it  is  at  least  a  grand  and  glorious  one. 
Those  who  have  known  the  Moslem  faith,  not  as  the  morbid 
sentimentalism  of  some,  and  the  obstinate  perversion  of  others  would 
represent  it  in  this  country,  but  as  it  is  in  its  unspeakable  corrup- 
tion, pandering  to  the  lowest  passions  of  our  fallen  nature,  can 
only  hear  of  such  a  scheme  with  a  thrill  of  feeling  which  is  no 
mere  enthusiasm,  but  the  longing  hope  that  a  consummation  is 
perhaps  approaching  for  which  the  prayer  of  Christ^s  Church 
should  never  cease  to  ascend. 

To  think  that  over  that  Morning. Land  which  God  has  made  so 
beautiful,  and  man  so  dark  with  sin  and  error,  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness shall  rise  once  more,  and  in  the  city  of  Constantine  the 
Conquering  Sign  be  raised  which  alone  can  free  His  people  from 
the  bondage  of  Satan  in  which  they  have  been  held  these  many 
years,  is  indeed  an  alluring  prospect.  While,  best  of  all,  the  grand 
old  S.  Sophia  shall  echo  with  the  Christian  Hallelujahs,  and  the 
mysterious  Cherubim,  that  so  long  have  looked  from  its  high  dome 
on  the  false  worship  which  denies  the  Triune  God,  shall  see  at  last 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  within  the  walls  where  once 
It  gave  daily  life,  and  drew  to  Its  shrine  the  inhabitants  of  many  a 
distant  land. 
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Surely  this  is  a  blessed  vision  I  To  those  who  can  shake  themselves 
free  from  local  prejudice  and  look  beyond  the  great  Western  Power 
that  too  much  obscures  our  horizon  here^  it  will  be  no  small  addi- 
tion to  the  joy  of  their  hope  to  see  that  it  is  effected  by  the  Church 
of  Ghuist  in  its  most  venerable  and  unchanged  aspect.  This 
would  be  a  very  different  mode  of  evangelizing  the  East  from  the 
efforts  of  Missionaries  who  can  too  often  bring  no  power  from  the 
Church  to  make  their  work  so  much  as  possible ;  and  although  we 
give  our  hearty  sympathy  to  the  attempt  now  being  made  by  our 
own  Communion  in  this  direction,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is 
essentially  the  province  of  the  Greek  Branch  to  carry  the  holy 
illumination  to  those  nations  that  once  were  her  own  faithful 
children. 

Is  it  carrying  this  bright  dream  too  far  to  think  that  perhaps  in 
this  great  work  it  might  be  given  to  the  Eastern  Church  to  vindi- 
cate her  position  in  respect  to  her  western  sister,  and  restore  the 
equilibrium,  and  with  it  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  large,  by 
proving  that  the  severance  came,  as  she  maintains,  from  the  Latin 
Communion,  and  that  in  her  we  have  the  unmoved,  unshaken  Vine 
planted  by  Apostolic  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
which  has  never  ceased  in  all  these  stormy  centuries  to  offer  the 
same  rest  beneath  her  sheltering  branches  and  to  shed  the  sacramen- 
tal life  from  her  unfailing  fruits  ? 

But  it  is  of  no  such  brilliant  dreams  that  the  author  treats.  More 
wisely,  doubtless,  he  confines  himself  to  matter-of-fact  statements 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  simplest  mode 
of  settling  the  Eastern  question,  and  he  seems  to  prove  clearly 
enough,  without  any  allusion  to  the  religious  side  of  the  argument, 
that,  in  this  matter,  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  the  world  do 
really  appear  to  run  side  by  side,  and  that  the  s^me  step  which 
would  bring  the  life  of  Ood^s  Truth  into  that  dying  land  would 
also  produce  the  equitable  balance  of  nations  for  which  so  much 
blood  has  been  spent  in  vain. 

The  author  commences  by  proving  in  an  able  and  logical  manner 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  present 
shape,  and  the  futility  of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  its  improvement.  We  give  the  paragraph  in  which  he 
sums  up  his  argument  on  this  point. 

''  All  hope  must  then  be  abandoDed  of  recalling  Mussulman  Turkey 
to  life,  whether  by  reinforcing  the  Turkish  element,  by  operating  the 
fusion  of  the  two  inimical  nationalities,  or  by  leaving  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  chaos  in  which  they  live,  to  take  the  place  which  their  specific 
gravity  gives  them.  Europe  has  spent  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  combat 
this  immutable  sentence  of  fate,  and  as  General  Sebastian  has  said  :  '  It 
is  embracing  a  corpse  to  keep  it  on  its  feet.' 

*' All  those  who  have  any  illusions  on  this  subject,  have  seen  them 
successively  vanish.  And  vie  invoke  on  this  point  the  sincere  conviction 
of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  seen  and  studied  Turkey  on  the  spot  ; 
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not  that  which  figures  in  the  carefully  turned  notes  of  diplomacy,  hut 
that  which  exists  in  the  depths  of  their  conscience. 

*^  There  is  another  authority  which  we  must  quote  before  all  others, 
and  which  will  not  be  taxed  with  partiality.  It  is  that  of  the  Sultan 
himself,  who,  not  long  ago,  in  an  official  document,  discloses  the  abyss 
yawning  under  his  throne,  and  shows  how  much  is  real  in  the  pretended, 
reforms,  so  much  exalted  by  unskilful  flatterers  or  candid  optimists. 

"  And  to  this  testimony  we  may  add  another,  which  may  be  justly 
considered  as  more  conclusiye  still,  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  than  that 
of  the  Sultan.  The  eminent  diplomatist,  who  with  his  rare  perspica- 
city, and  long  experience,  knows  the  East  better  than  any  one,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  on  quitting  that  Turkey  which  he  had  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  regenerate;  consecrating  to  the  task  almost  the  whole 
of  his  official  life,  said :  *  I  see  that  I  have  lost  my  time,  and  that 
Turkey  will  neyer  enter  into  a  plan  of  reform.' 

**  Lastly,  the  greatest  man  of  modem  times,  for  whose  genius  eyen 
the  future  had  no  secrets.  Napoleon  I.,  said  in  1807  :  '  I  had  thought 
a  moment  that  something  might  be  made  of  the  Turks,  that  they 
might  be  awakened  from  their  apathy,  and  taught  to  saye  themselyes. 
But  it  is  an  illusion.  We  must  eyidently  finish  sooner  or  later  with 
this  empire  which  cannot  subsist,  and  better  to-day  than  to-morrmo,  " 
—P.  24. 

It  so  happens  that  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  our 
haUdS;  two  facts  haye  come  to  our  knowledge  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  *^  to-day**  of  Napoleon  has  indeed  arriyed  with  the  doom  of 
Turkey — in  the  first  place^  a  yery  interesting  priyate  letter  from 
Syria  has  been  shown  to  us  which  states  that  there  is  a  uniyersal 
belief  peryading  the  whole  of  the  Mahomedan  population  that  the 
fall  of  Turkey  is  at  hand,  a  beUef  which  will  work  its  own  fulfil- 
ment through  their  conyiction  of  the  resistless  power  of  "Kismet" 

The  cause  of  this  peryading  despondency  is  so  singular  that  we 
subjoin  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  question : — 

"  There  is  a  yery  curious  prophecy  in  which  the  Mussulmen  place 
great  confidence,  and  which  makes  them  belieye  that  the  last  day  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  arriyed.  There  exists  a  yery  old  manuscript, 
written  long  ago,  by  some  old  Sheikh  or  Doctor  of  the  Law,  as  they 
call  them,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  Turkish  Empire  will 
last  until  the  two  sevens  shall  haye  passed — that  as  soon  as  the  first 
seven  has  passed  its  fall  will  commence,  and  by  the  time  the  second 
sevHi  has  passed  its  ruin  will  be  completed.  Now  this  is  the  1277th 
year  of  the  Hegira— the  Turks,  therefore,  belieye  certainly  that  when 
the  first  seven  shall  have  passed,  which  will  be  in  1278,  i.e.,  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  ruin  of  Turkey  will  begin,  and  that  by  the  time  the  second 
shall  haye  passed,  i.e.  in  1280,  it  will  exist  no  more." 

It  is  hard  for  us  in  Europe  to  understand  how  largely  such  a 
superstition  as  this  is  cdculated  to  influence  the  phlegmatic  Eastern 
mind;  but  the  second  fact  to  which  we  haye  alluded  giyes  tangible 
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ground  for  a  like  belief  amongst  ourselves  on  which  we  tixist  the 
European  powers  will  not  be  slow  to  act. 

Within  the  last  few  days  accounts  have  reached  these  shores  of 
the  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedan  races  of  Syria,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Christians,  and  which 
they  appear  to  conduct  with  the  deUberate  aim  of  exterminating 
them  altogether,  and  that  with  the  connivance  and  treacherous  aid 
of  the  Turkish  authorities.  Truly  the  viper  we  have  nourished  has 
turned  to  sting  us.  By  the  compromise  of  our  religious  faith,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  our  noble  soldiers  in  an  unnatural  war,  we  have 
supported  the  power  that  now  conducts  an  onslaught  as  brutal  as 
that  of  the  Indian  mutineers  upon  our  helpless  fellow  Christians. 
Atrocities  of  the  darkest  nature  have  been  Committed,  women  and 
children  have  suffered  no  less  than  men,  everywhere  the  Christians 
are  flying  for  their  lives,  and  one  account  states  that  20,000  help- 
less beingis,  the  majority  of  the  feebler  sex,  are  wandering  on  the 
mountains  in  one  district,  preferring  to  die  b^  hardship  and  starva- 
tion rather  than  by  the  fiendish  cruelty  of  their  enemies.  It  needed 
some  such  blow  as  this,  it  would  appear,  to  convince  the  Christian 
governments  of  France  and  England  of  the  true  character  of  the 
power  they  upheld  so  warmly,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  even  the 
most  accredited  organ  of  worldly  principles  and  policy  in  this 
country  now  admits  the  truth,  and  demands  redress.  The  Times 
of  the  10th  of  July  thus  speaks,  after  describing,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  nature  of  the  insurrection  and'the  extent  of  the  massacre, 
it  goes  on  to  say, — 

''  fiut  now  comes  the  worst  part  of  this  history.  It  seems  impossible 
to  doabt  that  the  Turkish  inUitary  authorities  to  whose  guardianship 
the  keeping  of  the  peace  in  these  regions  is  entrusted,  have  permitted 
and  perhaps  encouraged  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians.  It  may  be 
thought  a  heavy  charge  to  bring  against  the  officer  of  a  sovereign  who 
has  signed  treaties  with  the  great  powers,  exchanged  presents  and 
autograph  letters  with  Christian  princes,  who  wears  the  star  of  S. 
George,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  but  we  can  easily  believe 
that  the  accusation  is  well  founded.  The  civilization  of  a  Turkish 
official  varies  inversely  as  his  distance  from  Constantinople,  and  in  a 
province  where  there  is  no  close  supervision,  he  is  ready  to  indulee 
every  impulse,  of  bigotry,  avarice,  and  sloth.  We  can  believe  that  the 
officers  at  the  heads  of  detachments  have  purposely  abstained  from  in- 
terference with  the  murderers,  and  they  have  not  refused  presents  from 
them,  and  that  they  have  consulted  their  own  ease,  by  keeping  out  of 
the  fray  and  letting  the  Christians  shift  for  themselves.  Some  accounts 
go  even  fturther  than  this,  and  indicate  a  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  commanders  which  makes  them  worse  than  the  Druses  them- 
selves. Christians  are  said  to  have  been  prevailed  on  to  surrender  their 
arms  on  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  escorted  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  to  have  been  then  deliberately  given  up  to  the  knives  of  their 
enemies. 
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'''And  this/  an  finglishman  would  exclaim,  'is  the  goyerameiit  we 
have  saved, — ^this  is  the  empire,  the  integrity  of  which  we  were  bound 

to  snpport.'     It  is  indeed  so But  no  political  objects  can  make 

ns  forget  the  claims  of  humanity — if  the  Porte  cannot  repress  these 
outrages,  the  Christian  powers  must  do  it.  When  the  Saltan  called 
upon  us  to  guarantee  his  authority,  he  gave  us  the  right  to  see  that  it 
did  not  become  a  curse  to  his  people,  and  particularly  to  those  of  our 
own  faith.  An  interrention  there  must  be,  and  we  trust  that  England 
and  France  will  concert  measures  for  saying  the  Christians  of  Syria 
from  destruction." 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  new  sensation  to  agree  with  the  Times,  but 
we  heartily  concur  in  this  last  sentiment.  The  hour  is  come  when 
the  fate  of  Turkey  must  be  decided.  We  have  ourselves  little  doubt, 
that  the  superstitious  expectation  of  their  approaching  doom  now 
rife  in  Turkey,  is  really  the  main  cause  of  the  present  insurrection. 
It  is  the  last  convulsion  of  the  expiring  power,  the  final  effort  of 
despair.  The  Mahomedans  have  always  feared  that  the  Christian 
faith  would  be  imposed  upon  them  by  force  of  arms,  a  belief  which 
with  other  causes  less  creditable  to  England  than  our  national  pride 
is  disposed  to  admit,  produced  the  Indian  revolt,  and  which  will 
continue  to  render  the  Moslem  race  our  treacherous  enemies  till 
they  have  no  longer  an  existence  as  a  people. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  resolve  themselves  into  this 
one  question,  what  is  t9  be  substituted  for  this  infidel  power 
doomed  on  all  hands  to  extermination  ? 

We  have  already  stated  the  answer  which  we  believe  would  be 
given  by  the  voice  of  Christ's  Church.  A  free  Church  and  State 
consolidated  round  that  fair  little  kingdom  which  so  nobly  freed 
itself  from  the  Moslem  yoke,  which  possesses  title  deeds  of  high 
antiquity  to  the  possession  of  a  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  and 
which  above  all  is  governed  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  existence  by 
that  branch  of  the  Church,  which  in  its  indisputable  apostolicity 
and  marvellous  unchangedness  could  best  represent  and  continue 
the  work  of  the  first  Christian  mission  that  sent  illumination  to  the 
Eastern  nations  by  the  very  hands  of  the  chosen  twelve. 

This  we  say  is  the  answer  of  the  Church,  that  of  the  world  as 
expressed  in  this  shrewd  and  thoughtful  pamphlet  is  nearly  iden- 
tical ;  with  the  exception  of  one  proposition  against  which  we  utterly 
protest,  that  the  Christian  empire  should  permit  the  continuance 
within  itself  of  a  Mussulman  state  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  that  political  interests  tend  to  the 
same  result  as  that  which  we  demand  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

"  Let  us  now  resume  these  considerations :  Turkey  can  no  longer  be 
saved.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  prolong  her  expiring  existence,  she 
can  no  longer  serve  the  equilibrium  of  the  world,  being  incapable  of  self- 
defence.    She  is  a  continual  source  of  embarrassment  and  anxiety,  and 
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as  her  fall  can  no  longer  be  prevented  it  must  be  regulated,  and  broaght 
on  purposely,  when  the  event  is  still  in  one's  own  hand.  As  to  her  in- 
heritance it  would  not  be  wise  to  divide  it.  To  small  advantages  more 
real  interests  would  be  sacrificed,  and  for  one  difficulty  a  thousand  others 
would  be  substituted,  more  serious  and  more  permanent.  The  creation 
of  small  states  ought  also  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  All  the 
dangers  of  the  Eastern  question  arise  from  Turkey  being  too  weak ;  it 
must  therefore  not  be  divided  into  portions  weaker  still.  In  order  to 
procure  a  great  result,  one  must  take  mat  measures.  Of  all  the  races, 
or  at  least  of  all  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  a  single  Christian  state  must 
be  created.  It  is  the  only  solution  worthy  of  Europe,  useful  to  her 
policy,  advantageous  to  her  commerce,  practicable  in  short, — for  aU  the 
little  jealousies  which  may  exist  between  the  Christian  races  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  roused  and  maintained  by  interested  motives,  would 
fall  without  effort  before  the  vast  common  interest  which  would  be 
created  for  them. 

''We  have  heard  the  doubt  expressed  whether  if  a  Christian  state 
were  to  replace  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  would  be  better  governed.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  would  not  be  difficult.  Besides,  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary  would  be  to  contest  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity. 

*'  A  glance  over  the  Christian  countries  which  have  become  more  or 
less  emancipated  from  the  Turks,  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  sooner 
escaped  from  the  grasp  of  Mussulman  tyranny,  they  raise  themselves  at 
once  to  civilization,  and  make  noble  efforts  for  their  own  organization, 
crowned  with  rapid  success. 

"  The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which,  during  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Porte,  were  governed  by  Greek  princes,  had  attained 
under  their  rule  to  a  degree  of  development  ^hich  left  far  behind  them 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  And  since  they  have  relaxed  still  more 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  Turkey,  they  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  the  share  of  liberty  which  has  been  given  them,  by  ruling  wisely. 

.**  Servia,  which,  by  an  heroic  struggle,  has  conquered  an  excentional 
position  in  Turkey,  marches  boldly  in  the  path  of  progress,  unaer  the 
auspices  of  her  partial  emancipation.  She  has  a  regular  government,  a 
well  organized  army,  and  no  debt;  343  primary  schools,  a  lyceum,  and 
5  gymnasiums  give  instruction  to  10,000  children,  that  is  to  say,  to  one 
child  in  92  inhabitants.  These  fruits  of  liberty  cannot  but  be  ap- 
plauded, if  we  reflect  that,  scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  this  rural  people, 
vegetating  under  the  Turks,  was  plunged  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance, and  that  their  principal  citizens  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

"  Greece,  which  has  been  raised  to  complete  independence,  is  the 
best  proof  of  what  we  affirm.  For  some  time  it  was,  on  false  informa- 
tion, the  fashion  to  depreciate  that  nation.  Their  deliverance  was  de- 
clared an  unsuccessful  experiment.  Now,  people  being  better  informed 
on  the  subject,  are  more  just.  The  allied  armies  who  occupied  Greece 
during  the  war  of  1864  have  contributed  much  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  a  country  so  interesting  and  so  worthy  of 
sympathy. 

'*  Its  population,  exterminated  by  oppression  and  war,  was  reduce^ 
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to  700,000  souls  when  King  Otho  took  the  reins  of  gOT^mment 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  it  had  risen  to  1200,000. 

.  '*  The  revenues  were  then  scarcely  five  millions  of  francs.  Now,  in 
spite  of  the  great  sums  spent  to  raise  from  their  ruins  all  the  villages 
and  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  extremely  liberal  financial 
and  custom-house  Uws,  the  public  revenues  amount  to  22,000,000  of 
francs. 

''  The  constitutional  system  works  very  regularly,  all  the  branches  of 
the  administration  are  copied  from  the  best  governed  countries,  the 
legislation  is  complete,  and  combined  from  the  best  codes  of  Europe. 
The  Commission  instituted  m  IS56  by  the  three  powers,  to  examine 
the  financial  position  of  Greece,  has  after  all  proved  the  satisfactory 
state  of  her  administration,  having  only  found  some  very  secondary 
omissions  to  remark  upon.  And  each  year,  the  Chambers  are  called 
upon  to  discuss  new  projects  destined  to  stimulate  her  progress  and  to 
augment  her  well-being. 

''  Athens,  which  was  a  muddy  village  in  the  time  of  the  Turks,  may 
rank  now  among  the  secondary  towns  of  Europe*  Syra  and  Patras  have 
a  most  flourishing  aspect.  Roads  begin  to  be  traced  all  over  the  country, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  its  natural  configuration  presents. 
The  country,  which  but  thirty  years  ago  was  almost  a  desert,  is  now 
covered  with  rich  cultivation,  which  attains  in  certain  places  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  which  has  converted  some  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Morea  in  particular,  into  gardens  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The 
amount  of  the  exportations  of  Greece  augment  every  year,  and  has  now 
attained  a  sum  of  22,540,000  francs.  (See  the  tables  of  1858).  It  is 
true  that  the  value  of  the  importations  is  much  greater,  but  this  differ- 
ence is  covered  by  the  produce  of  the  national  navigation,  which  pro- 
gresses in  an  astonishing  manner.  Greece  counts  at  the  present  time 
4,000  merchant  ships,  small  and  great,  some  steamers,  and  30,000  able 
an4  sober  seamen.  How  long  is  it  since  this  enslaved  people  was  drag- 
ging its  wretched  existence  amongst  mines  and  tombstones  7  Now  free, 
active,  and  intelligent,  its  well-being  augments  every  day,  and  it  will 
soon  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  most  prosperous  nations  of  Europe. 

*'But  it  is  above  all  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Greeks  which  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  ground  of  hope.  Under  the  Mahometan  sceptre, 
the  most  profound  ignorance  was  extended  like  a  shroud  over  the  land 
once  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists.  Lord 
Byron  travelled  shortly  before  the  Greek  revolution,  over  these  disinhe- 
rited countries,  and  found  all  dead,  except  the  splendour  of  the  sun's 
light : — '  But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set  J  A  few  years  more,  and  the 
cry  of  the  insurrection  having  once  resounded,  life  returned  to  this  ao- 
joum  of  .death.  And  now,  instruction  is  widely  spread  everywhere. 
830  pamary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  for  boys  and  girls,  haye 
been  established ;  and  64,000  children,  that  is  to  say,  one  for  18  inha- 
bitants, receive  there  the  knowledge  which  civilizes  a  people.  102 
secondary  schools,  7  upper  schools,  and  4  seminaries,  give  the  higher 
degrees  of  learning,  and  in  Athens,  which  is  the  seat  of  several  scien- 
tific societies,  the  university  is  frequented  by  600  students,  who  become 
afterwards  the  apostles  of  science  in  all  parts  of  the  East.  More  than 
fifty  political  and  literary  journals  published  in  the  capital  and  other 
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towns  of  the  kingdom,  complete  the  work  of  the  propagation  of 
civilization. 

**  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  happiness  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
those  who  search  an  issue  to  the  Eastern  question,  cannot  but  applaud 
the  idea  which  created  in  Greece  an  independent  state,  under  the  sceptre 
of  a  king  who  leads  it  worthily  to  the  aim  it  is  destined  to  attain.  The 
rapid  reyival  of  this  little  kingdom  to  civilization,  militates  powerfully  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  empire  in  the  East.*' — P.  43. 

In  conclusion  we  must  remark  that  we  have  not  brought  this 
question  before  our  readers  simply  for  their  amusement,  but  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  leading  them  to  consider  what  interest  they 
have  personally  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  A  great  crisis  is  at 
hand,  involving  the  future  destiny  of  nations,  and  it  behoves  every 
member  of  the  Church  to  see  what  duty  arises  for  himself  out  of  the 
convulsions  around.  In  the  present  case  it  appears  that  there  are 
two  special  requirements  pressing  upon  Christians.  The  first  is  the 
duty  of  making  the  real  position  and  character  of  the  Greek  Church 
a  matter  of  careful  study,  a  study  to  be  conducted  with  the  banish- 
ment of  all  preconceived  prejudice,  and  with  an  honest  examination 
of  this  ancient  Communion,  not  in  the  practice  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  but  in  her  sacraments  and  ordinances,  in  her  dogmatic 
teaching,  and  in  her  authoritative  rules  for  the  guidance  of  her 
children,  rules  which  prescribe  every  step  they  are  to  take,  and 
every  prayer  they  are  to  say  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Secondly,  we  conceive  that  in  the^English  communion  at  present 
we  are  especially  bound  to  strive  by  an  impartial  survey  of  historical 
records,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  local  impression  that  is  so  strong 
upon  us,  that  in  the  Western  Church  we  behold  at  least  the  moat 
ancient  portion  of  the  universal  Church,  the  most  secure  by  right 
of  inheritance,  the  pillar  that  stood  upright  and  unmoved  when  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  once  perfect  temple  fell  away  from  it  in  the 
convulsions  of  departed  ages.  It  is  not  so.  We  do  confidently 
affirm  that  any  one  who  gathers  up  the  history  of  the  past  from 
uncorrupt  and  unbiassed  sources,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  the  least  it  is  a  drawn  question,  and  that  no  fair  and  honest 
judgment  can  charge  the  disruption  on  the  Eastern  side  entirely. 
We  ourselves  are  of  opinion  that  the  authorities  hold  good  for  an 
admission  far  beyond,  and  that  the  case  is  clearly  proved  against 
the  Latin  Church  as  having  been  the  power  that  moved  away  from 
the  glorious  old  Church  of  the  East,  leaving  it  where  it  now  stands. 

In  any  case,  if  as  we  believe,  all  things  are  pointing  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Eastern  communion  in  the  good  Providence  of 
Gk)D  for  the  evangelization  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  let  it  be 
with  feelings  of  charity  and  hope  towards  that  ancient  Church,  that 
we  daily  say  our  prayer.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
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The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility ;  or  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  special  reference  to 
the  case  of  infants,  and  answers  to  objections.  Fifth  EditioD. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  doctrine  of  Baptism 
as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler, 
M.A.|  Vicar  of  Bridgewater,  author  of  *^  The  Sacrament  of  Re- 
sponsibility.''     Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

The  five  editions  through  which  the  former  of  these  publications 
has  travelled  is  a  suflScient  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  merits ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  has  pursued  the  subject,  and  given 
us  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a  mor&  extended  form.  "  The  Se- 
cond Adam  and  the  New  Birth''  is,  in  its  way,  the  best  book  we 
have  ever  read  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  about  it,  that  the  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
rived from  Scripture ;  and  this  is  likely  to  make  it  all  the  more 
convincing  to  those  who  impugn  the  Sacramental  System.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Sadler  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  legal 
training,  but  certainly  his  skilful  and  dispassionate  discussion  of 
difficulties  strikes  us  as  belonging  to  a  man  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  and  sift  evidence.  The  objections  usually  urged 
against  the  doctrine  which  he  advocates  are  fairly  stated,  rigidly 
cross-examined,  and  calmly  annihilated.  We  will  state  the  object 
of  the  book  in  the  author's  own  words : — 

*'  The  object  of  this  short  treatise  is  to  give,  in  as  plain  terms  as  pos- 
sible, the  Scripture  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Initial  Sacrament. 
To  this  end,  the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  position  assigned  to 
Baptism  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The  more  prominent  places 
of  Scripture  which  teach  us  any  truth  respecting  it  are  examinea,  and 
their  plain  meaning  indicated  from  falsely  spiritual  interpretations.  The 
analogy  between  the  two  Adams,  as  implying  the  transmission  of  the 
nature  of  each  respectively,  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
on  Sacramental  doctrine.  The  terms  used  by  the  inspired  writers,  in 
addressing  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  are  also  camuUy  examined, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what  state,  whether  of  grace  or  other- 
wise^ the  persons  they  speak  to  are  presumed  to  be. 

'*  The  more  he  thinks  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the  more 
he  is  convinced  that  it  must  be  treated  as  a  Bible  rather  than  a  Church 
question.  It  involves  no  less  than  the  one  principle  on  which  the  hor- 
tatory teaching  of  God's  Word  can  be  applied,  in  its  entireness,  to  the 
present  visible  Church. 

**  We  are  asked  for  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  with  the  view  of 
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niodifying  or  omitting  those  statements  in  the  Baptismal  Service  and 
Catechism  which  assert  that  the  present  Kingdom  of  God's  grace  is 
designed  by  its  Divine  Founder  for  all  infants,  and  that  at  Baptism  they 
are  in  very  deed  born  into  it,  and  made  partakers  of  its  distinguishing 
grace. 

*'  The  writer  has  abundantly  shown  in  the  following  pages,  that  this 
langui^e  of  the  Prayer  Book,  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  is  the  mere 
echo  of  the  language  of  God's  Word.  The  expressions  which  include 
the  whole  Church  in  the  net  of  Divine  grace  are  more  absolute  in  the 
New  Testament  than  in  the  Prayer  Book." 

The  rejection  of  the  Sacramental  System  is,  in  effect,  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  itself,  as  any  one  will  see  who  examines  the 
question  apart  from  the  necessities  of  a  preconceived  system.  For 
what  is  Christianity?  It  is  the  undoing  in  the  Person  of  the 
Second  Adam  of  the  mischief  which  was  wrought  by  the  first  in 
Eden.  Twice,  and  twice  only  in  the  history  o?  mankind,  have  the 
destinies  of  the  race  hung  on  the  fortunes  of  an  individual :  the 
race  of  man  fell  in  Adam's  transgression ;  it  rose  when  Chbist 
triumphed  over  sin  and  the  grave.  Adam  in  Eden,  Chbist  on 
Calvary,  were  each  the  representative  of  humanity,  so  that  whatever 
was  achieved  by  the  head  was  inevitably  bequeathed  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  members.  When  Adam  fell,  he  did  not  fall  alone ;  he  in- 
volved in  his  own  ruin  the  countless  myriads  of  individuals  who 
were  yet  to  derive  from  him  their  being.  And  this  he  did  by  trans- 
mitting to  them  a  corrupt  and  poisoned  nature.  Only  the  sin  of 
the  first  pair  could  affect  the  race.  Had  Adam  and  Eve  remained 
innocent,  the  race  would  have  been  safe.  Cain  might  still  have 
murdered  his  brother,  but  the  sin  and  the  loss  would  have  been  his 
own  alone.     But  when  Adam  fell,  mankind  fell  with  him. 

"  God  ordained,"  as  our  author  says,  ''that  he  should  transmit  his 
human  nature,  whatever  that  nature  might  be,  to  his  posterity,  so  that 
if  he  continued  holy,  he  should  transmit  to  them  a  holy  nature,  bat 
if  he  became  sinful,  he  must,  of  necessity,  transmit  to  them  a  sinful 
nature.  Through  his  own  free  will  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  iroit,  and 
became  sinful,  and  this  before  any  children  had  been  bom  to  him  ;  so 
that  when  he  begat  children,  he  transmitted  to  them,  not  the  isinless  na- 
ture which  he  possessed  originally,  but  the  sinful  nature  he  received  the 
moment  be  transgressed.  Hence  the  fountain  of  human  naliure  became 
poisoned  at  its  source ;  the  root  of  human  nature  became  evil  before  a 
single  branch  or  bud  had  sprung  out  of  it.  Hence  when  Adam  begat 
children,  they  were  in  his  likeness.  Hence  all  mankind,  are  sinners 
from  the  womb:" — P.  9.  i.. 

The  author  also  reminds  us  of  a  truth,  which  we  wish  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist 
would  lay  to  heart  :— 
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'^  There  a^  three  ways  in  which  sin  mi^  be  engendered  in  a  person, 
— ^by  nature,  bj  temptation,  and  by  ezampue.  Now,  we  find  that  evil 
tempers  and  dispositions  show  themselves  in  children  spontaneously,  aa 
it  were,  when  no  temptati<m  presents  itself;  so  it  cannot  be  by  temptation 
that  all  mankind  are  sinful.  And  we  find  that  the  children  of  godly  pa- 
rents, who  have  seen  in  their  parents  a  holy  example,  show  the  same 
seeds  of  evil  as  the  children  of  the  ungodlv.  It  is  through  generation, 
then,  and  that  alone,  that  each  one  of  the  human  race  exhibits  so  early 
the  traces  of  moral  evil  in  his  nature  and  disposition." — P.  9. 

''  How,  then,  is  the  awful  mystery  of  morcU  evil  naturally  engendered 
*~of  moral  evil  transmitted  to  those  who  receive  it  whilst  they  are  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness — with  the  very  seeds  of  their  being?  Along 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  parents,  we  receive  their  spiritual  cor- 
ruption, as  they  received  theirs  from  their  parents,  and  they  from  theirs. 
Our^  first  parent,  in  whose  loins  were  all  his  posterity,  smned,  and  so 
received  into  his  nature  the  seeds  of  corruption,  both  moral  and  physical, 
and  he  begat  children  in  his  own  likeness, — ^not  only  with  outward 
frames  like  his,  but  with  souls  like  his  in  their  taint  of  evil.  And  he 
transmitted  to  each  one  that  was  engendered  of  him  and  of  his  offspring 
the  corruption  which  he  had  received.  To  each  unconscious  babe  he 
transmitted  the  corruption  which  he  himself  had  received  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  moral  consciousness." — P.  1 0. 

Thus  man  fell ;  but  his  fall  was  not  like  that  of  Satan  and  his 
rebel  host — irretrievable.  The  mercy  of  God  interposed  between 
man  and  that  abyss  of  wickedness  by  settled  habit,  which  makes 
the  state  of  the  fallen  angels  a  state  of  insalvability.  A  Deliverer 
was  promised.  Who  should  one  day  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and 
retrieve  the  loss  sustained  in  Eden ;  and  thus,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  "  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.*' 

Now,  as  Mr.  Sadler  reminds  us,  in  order  to  be  a  complete  De- 
liverer,  it  was  neeessary  that  the  Incarnate  Word  should  procure 
two  things  for  mankind — pardon,  and  a  new  nature  :  for  Adam's 
transgression  involved  these  two  things — it  vitiated  his  nature,  and 
it  placed  him  and  his  descendants  in  a  state  of  guiltiness  before 
God.  The  cure,  therefore,  to  be  effective  and  complete,  must  cover 
the  disease*  Christ  must  reconstruct  humanity,  and  make  atone- 
ment for  transgressions.  How  has  this  been  done  ?  In  answering 
this  question,  we  must  remember  that  mankind  may  be  regarded 
either  as  an  abstract  unity,  or  as  a  collection  of  individuals.  We  are 
one  by  the  identity  of  a  common  nature ;  we  are  individuals  by  the 
gift  of  personality. 

The  Son  of  God,  by  His  Incarnation  and  self-sacrifice,  saved  and 
atoned  for  human  nature,  but  He  did  not  save  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  it ;  He  saved  the  race,  and  therefore  rendered  possible  the 
salvation  of  the  individuals. 

It  is  the  common  belief  of  those  who  reject  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Saeraments,  that  when  Christ  died  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
the  work  of  salvation,  as  far  as  He  is  concerned,  was  done  and  fin- 
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ished^  and  that  nothing  now  remains  for  men  to  do  but  to  betiere 
in  His  meritorious  passion  and  victory^  and  live  accordingly.  Very 
different  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture^  which  tells  us  that  the  indi- 
vidual salvation  of  mankind  only  commenced  after  the  session  of 
Chbist  at  OoD^s  right  hand  had  begun.  That  nature  which  He 
had  raised  and  purified  by  union  with  the  Godhead,  He  began  to 
diffuse  among  the  individuals  of  the  race  on  the  first  Christian 
Pentecost ;  and  that  by  means  of  a  sacramental  agency. 

**  It  could  not  be  in  the  way  of  nature,  seeing  that  mankind,  by  the 
very  condition  of  their  being,  could  have  but  one  origin  ;  they  could 
only  spring  from  one  man,  because  God  originally  created  but  one ;  and 
having  derived  their  being  from  him,  they  could  not  be  born  by  way  of 
nature  from  another.  If  in  this  respect  Jesus  Chbist,  the  second 
Adam  is  to  answer  to  the  first  (t.e.,  if  He  is  to  be  an  Adam  at  aU),  if 
His  undefiled  human  nature  is  to  be  to  mankind,  or  any  part  of  them,  a 
principle  of  life  counteracting  the  death  received  from  the  human  nature 
of  the  first  Adam,  this  cannot  be  in  the  way  of  nature,  it  must  be  effected 
supematurally."— P.  12. 

That  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  Blessed  Savioub  must  be  ca- 
pable of  being  imparted  to  and  diffused  amongst  His  brethren,  and 
means  must  be  provided  to  bring  about  that  result.  That  Chbist's 
nature  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  being  imparted  is  ex- 

Eressly  asserted  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45  :  '^The  first  Adam  was  made  a 
ving  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  {i,e.,  life-impart- 
ing, t^moiromv)  Spirit.'' 

"  Now  what  is  meant  by  this  ?''  pertinently  asks  our  author. 
"  Certainly  not  that  Chbist's  Spirit  merely  imparts  religious  know- 
ledge ;  for  if  that  is  all,  in  no  sense  would  He  be  an  Adam.  Adam 
imparted  not  instruction^  but  a  nature,  to  those  sprung  from  him.'' 
S.  Paul  evidently  means,  as  the  context  shows,  that  liter  His  Re- 
surrection, our  Savioub's  Body  assumed  the  properties  of  Spirit^ 
and  became  a  source  of  life  to  those  who  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  channel  through  which  that  life  was  ordained  to  flow. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  was  the  human 
nature  of  God  Incarnate  to  be  diffused  among  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race  ?  By  the  power  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  who  came  on 
Pentecost  to  make  Chbist  present^  not  to  supply  His  absence,  as 
some  suppose, — 

''The Spirit  does  not  in  this  dispensation  regenerate  and  strengthen 
man  by  Himself,  as  it  were,  but  by  the  very  light  and  strength  of  the 
second  Adam,  Jesus  Chbist — Chbist,  not  as  God,  for  as  God  He  is 
everywhere,  but  Whole  Chbist — ^the  Chbist  Who  is  **  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting." 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  Chbist  is  made 
present,  ''not  merely  in  the  hearty  as  one  friend's  image  is  in  the 
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heart  of  another  friend.  This  is  a  figurative^  and^  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  unreal  presence.  It  is  a  human  way  of  speaking,  to  de- 
note love  for  one  absent ;  whereas  the  Scripture  speaks  of  a  presence, 
over  and  above  this— a  presence,  it  is  true,  to  bring  about  Christ's 
love  in  the  heart,  but  still  a  presence  beside  it — over  and  above  it" 
— a  real,  though  supernatural,  presence  of  Christ's  Person  and 
Humanity. 

''  But  why  should  this  be  7  Why  should  we  not  be  saved  by  having 
Christ  presented  to  our  minds  and  hearts  merely  in  His  offices  of 
love  7  Why  should  there  be  such  an  unspeakable  mystery  as  the  dif- 
fusion of  His  whole  life-giving  nature  7     I  answer, — Because  Christ  is 

the  Second  Adam If  God,  in  His  Word,  calls  His  Son  the 

second  Adam,  I  am  led  to  expect  a  communication  of  His  nature  that  I 
may  be  restored,  because  it  is  by  the  communication  of  the  first  Adam's 
nature  that  I  am  lost.  We  are  lost,  not  because  we  imitate  Adam,  but 
because  we  are  bom  in  Adam,  and  so  partake  of  that  from  Adam,  which 
is  the  cause  of  sin  and  death  in  us.  .  .  .  The  recovery  must  be  analogous 
to  the  ruin." 

The  real  truth  is,  that  those  who  reject  the  sacramental  system 
are,  however  they  may  disguise  it  from  themselves.  Pelagians  at 
heart.  If  they  deny  that  we  are  transplanted  into,  and  feed  upon 
the  true,  real,  and  substantial  humanity  of  Christ,  they  must,  by 
a  logical  necessity,  either  deny  that  we  have  inherited  from  Adam 
a  corrupt  nature  which  needs  to  be  renewed,  or  they  must  hold 
that  Christianity  is  a  fiction,  and  human  nature  as  yet  unredeemed. 
If  the  redemption  achieved  by  Christ  is  indeed  commensurate 
with  the  mischief  wrought  by  Adam,  then  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  we  receive  from  Christ,  not  simply  a  saving 
knowledge,  or  an  infallible  example,  or  an  effluence  of  Divine  grace, 
but  a  new  life.  In  no  other  way  could  Christ  be  the  second 
Adam.  He  has  graciously  willed  to  infuse  a  new  and  divine  life 
into  the  old  and  efiete  stock  of  Adam's  nature,  and  that  through 
the  outward  media  of  sacraments. 

Mr.  Sadler  having  then  laid  down  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  birth,  proceeds  to  test  it  by  the  touchstone  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  naturally  begins  with  our  Blessed  Lord's  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus.  The  "Master  of  Israel"  came  to  the 
wonder-working  Teacher  to  receive  instruction;  but  Jesus  tells 
him  that  something  more  than  mere  knowledge,  however  noble  and 
elevating,  is  necessary  in  order  to  salvation.  There  must  be  a 
living  union  with  Him,  the  Second  Fountain  of  Humanity,  a  new 
birth  into  His  very  substance ;  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Now,  according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  passage  by 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  Nicodemus 
ought  to  have  seen  no  great  difficulty  in  our  Lord's  assertion.     In 
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their  view  our  Lord  simply  meant,  that  in  order  to  beeoaie  disci- 
ples of  Him,  men  must  believe  in  Him  as  their  SaviovRi  must 
lead  pore  and  holv  lives,  and  if  they  have  bera  unholy  and  eardesa^ 
must  begin  tiieir  lives  over  again,  and  become,  by  a  metaphor,  new 
bom  babes,  and  thus  be  bom  again.  But  Nioodemus  took  a  far 
deeper  view  than  this  of  our  Saviour's  words;  he  did  not  dare  so 
to  explain  them  away.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that  no  moral  and 
spiritual  reformation  which  arose  from  man's  own  efforts,  no  change 
of  life  which  had  its  root  in  the  soil  of  fallen  human  nature,  could 
by  any  possibility  be  described  as  a  new  birth.  For  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  our  birth  is,  that  it  is  something  done  to 
us  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  our  own  volition  and  consciousness. 
That  cannot  be  described  under  the  image  of  a  birth,  which  happens 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  man's  own  will,  and  in  which  he  is,  even 
though  under  supernatural  endowment  and  guidance,  a  conscious 
agent. 

And  that  Nioodemus  was  right  in  supposing  that  our  Lord's 
statement  propounded  something  deep  and  mysterious  is  evident 
from  our  Saviour's  reply,  which  explains  the  new  birth  as  a  birth 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit;  a  new  life  proeeeding  from  no  human 
effort  or  contrivance,  but  derived  from  the  energising  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  acting  through  the  outward  elem^it  of  water. 

'^  A  birth  is  one  thing  always  taking  place  at  one  definite  point  of 
time.  If  our  Lord  then  explains  (which  He  unquestionably  dfoes)  the 
phrase,  *  being  born  again,'  by  the  corresponding  phrase,  'being 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit/ — if  He  means  one  thing,  occurring 
but  once,  by  being  bom  again,  He  must  of  necessity  mean  one  thing, 
occurring  but  once,  by  '  being  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.' 
To  separate  what  He  has  joined,  the  '  water '  and  the  '  Spirit/  is  to 
question  His  wisdom  in  having  joined  them.  Whensoever,  then,  a  man 
is  '  bom  again,'  there  and  then  he  must  be  '  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit.'  'Sie  two  must  be  together,  or  you  have  not  the  birth  incU- 
cated  by  the  Saviour."— Pp.  22,  23. 

We  must  remember  that — 

*' Regeneration  and  conversion  are  two  different  terms,  differently 
derived,  presenting  two  different  ideas, — the  one  birth^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  life ;  the  other  turning,  in  the  middle  of  a  walk. 
They  are  never  interchanged  in  Scripture." — P.  25. 

Our  author  dwells  with  great  force  on  a  point  which  we  have 
already  mentioned — that  Nicodemus's  difficulty  in  apprehending 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  words  is  inexpUcable  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  those  who  regard  regeneration  and  conversion  as  con- 
vertible terms.  The  doctrine  of  conversion  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
^'Not  one  Psalm  can  be  realised  or  understood  without  it;  all, 
more  or  less,  imply  that  the  man  who  lifts  up  his  soul  to  Gon,  in 
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the  words  (bey  fnmish,  is  turned  to  God.  If^  then^  oar  Lord 
meant  simply  to  direct  Nicodemus  to  seek  a  new  heart,  is  it  likely 
that  He  would  have  expressed  so  old  a  truth  in  such  new  terms  i" 
Equally  unlikely  is  it  that  Nicodemus  would  have  felt  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  words  bo  plain,  for  plain  they  undoubtedly  are,  by 
the  modern  interpretation. 

**  The  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  of  heart  before  a  sinful  or 
worldly  man  can  abide  God*s  presence,  is  no  mystery.  It  is  a  most 
unpalatable  truth  to  the  sinner,  not  a  difficult  or  n  mysterious  one. 
The  worldly  man  does  not  say  with  Nicodemus,  *  How  can  these  things 
be  V  he  rather  says,  *  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  Thy  ways.'  It  is,  in  fact,  because  he  understands  something  of  the 
nature  of  conversion,  as  a  thing  that  will  for  ever  separate  him  from  • 
what  he  now  sets  his  heart  upon,  that  he  forcibly  excludes  all  thoughts 
of  it  from  his  mind,"— P.  27. 

Mr.  Sadler  also  thoroughly  exposes  the  contrast  which  one  hears 
80  often  drawn  between  water  and  Spirit  Baptism : 

"  When  a  man  thinks  and  asserts  that  his  Saviour  had  wise  reasons 
for  joining  Svater'  and  the  '  Spirit,'  and  that  His  words  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  plain  acceptation,  he  is  told  that  there  is  no  intention  to  depre- 
ciate water  Baptism,  that  it  is  a  very  edifying  ceremony  ;  but  that,  after 
all,  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  paramount  consideration.  All 
this  is  said  with  an  air  of  condescension  to  his  weakness,  in  taking 
into  any  real  account  his  Saviour's  mention  of  water ;  the  falsely 
spiritual  man  forgetting,  it  is  to  be  charitably  hoped.  Who  it  is  Who 
connects  the  *  water '  with  '  the  Spirit.'  " 

He  then  shows,  by  an  induction  of  instances,  how  shallow  and 
groundless  is  that  view  of  the  spiritual  life  which  practically  denies 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  men  through  a  material  agency. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  conclusive  chapter  on  Infant  Baptism, 
the  gist  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation : 

^  One  consideration  will,  I  think,  if  duly  realised,  for  ever  set  this 
doubt  (whether  the  infant's  unconsciousness  is  not  a  bar  to  the  gift  of 
Begeneration)  at  rest :  for  it  will  convince  us,  that  it  is  both  reasonable 
and  in  accordance  with  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  that  unconscious 
infants  should  be  in  Baptism  made  partakers  of  the  Second  Adam.  It 
is  this.  In  what  condition  are  infants  made  partakers  of  the  nature  of 
the  old  Adam  ?  They  are  made  partakers  of  his  deadly  nature  in  a 
state  of  perfect  unconsciousness.  When  they  can  do  no  sin — for  they 
are  in  the  mere  germ  of  existence — they  are  made  partakers  of  Adam's 
nature  of  sin  and  death. 

"  If,  then,  God  has  provided  a  Second  Adam  (which,  blessed  be  His 
Holy  Name,  He  has  done)  why  should  not  infants  in  a  tike  state  of 
helplessness  receive  in  Baptism  His  nature,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evil,  and  renew  the  nature  they  have  helplessly  and  unavoidably  received 
from  the  first  Adam  ?"— P.  43. 
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Chapter  xiv.  is  a  closely  reasoned  and  very  satisfactory  discassion 
of  S.  John  iii.  9 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  1 ;  and  v.  4. 

'^  From  these  verses  it  is  argued,  that  because  the  great  body  of  the 
baptized  commit  sin^  or  fall  into  sin,  and  love  not  one  another,  and  are 
overcome  by  the  world,  therefore  they  have  never  been  born  into 
Christ's  body  in  Baptism."— -P.  144. 

Mr.  Sadler  shows^  at  some  lengthy  that  "  such  a  meaning  can- 
not be  legitimately  drawn  from  them.^^  He  shows  that  the  diffi- 
culty^ acknowledged  on  all  hands,  which  arises  from  those  passages^ 
consists,  not  in  reconciling  them  with  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  but  with  other  words  of  S.  John  in  the  same  Epistle, 
and  with  the  words  of  S.  James  and  S.  Paul.  One  thing  is  clear, 
however:  they  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  theory  which 
identifies  regeneration  and  conversion,  and  '^  they  are  in  the  strictest 
harmony  with  the  view  of  regeneration  as  a  grafting  into  Christ, 
and  so  a  partaking  of  His  nature.'^ 

"  Regeneration  is  the  implanted  germ  of  a  new  nature,  the  infusion  of 
a  new  leaven,  an  union  with  Christ,  which  may  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible thing — as  small  in  the  eye  of  man  as  the  grain  of  mustard-seed — 
in  its  beginning,  but  then  it  is  calculated  and  intended  to  subdue  the 
whole  inner  man.  It  is  a  net  thrown  as  widely  as  possible,  in  order 
that  all  those  caught  in  it  may  become  as  holy  as  possible. 

''  Its  theory,  so  to  speak,  is  the  greatest  possible  holiness  of  the 
greatest  possible  number.  To  this  end,  God  grafts  every  Christian 
into  Christ  ;  but  then  the  aim,  intent,  purpose  of  this  is  no  stinted 
measure  of  goodness,  but  the  total  abnegation  of  all  sin,  and  the  filling 
of  the  soul  with  all  goodness.  When,  then,  S.  John  says,  *  Whosoever 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  ithe  Christ  is  born  of  God,'  he  supposes  the 
net  thrown  as  widely  as  possible ;  he  contemplates  the  germ  of  the  new 
nature  in  every  man,  '  naming  the  Name  of  Christ.'  But  when  he 
says, '  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  i^n,'  he  contemplates 
the  grace  of  Regeneration,  not  in  its  germ,  but  in  its  result,  in  its  full 
and  complete  development ;  and  so  he  adds  the  remarkable  words,  '/or 
his  seed  rebiaineth  in  him.'  '  Whosoever  is  born  of  Goo  doth  not 
commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin  because 
he  is  bom  of  God.'  The  new  birth  is  not  an  isolated  thing, — ^a  thing 
to  be  considered  by  itself, — but  it  is  the  beginning,  and  only  the 
beginning,  of  a  supernatural  life." 

In  other  words,  S.  John's  expression,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin,^^  has  regard  to  *'  the  aim,  the  tendency, 
the  result  of  the  new  life^'  implanted  in  Baptism  :  if  the  seed  there 
sown  has  fair  play,  if  it  is  allowed  to  germinate  and  develop  in  its 
natural  direction,  then  the  result  is,  that  "  whosoever  is  and  con- 
tinues bom  of  God  (for  that  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  passage) 
doth  not  commit  sin.^'  * 

The  author  is  equally  successful  in  replying  to  other  objections 
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which  have  been  urged  against  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  in  de« 
molishing  various  fsJlacies  which  are  considered  axiomatic  by  a  cer- 
tain theological  school.  On  pp.  140 — 142,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Neile  is 
very  quietly  convicted  of  talking  pompous  nonsense ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  what  we  must  by  courtesy  call  his  reasoning,  is  shown  to  be 
that  '^  each  man  ought  to  baptize  himself/^  Further, — and  we  beg 
Low  Churchmen  to  note  the  fact — Dr.  M^Neile  and  Faustus  Socinus 
are  proved  to  be  at  one  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptism. 

We  have  now  given,  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  a 
cursory  summary  of  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Sadler's  book,  and 
we  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  emphatically 
a  good  book ;  and  there  are  many  things  in  it  well  worthy  of  peru- 
sal (e.g.,  the  chapter  on  Election  and  Predestination,)  which  we 
have  not  been  able  even  to  indicate.  In  this  volume  the  author 
confines  himself  to  the  subject  of  Baptism ;  but  we  hope  to  see  him 
yet  applying  his  analytical  power  of  reasoning  to  the  other  Sacra- 
ment also.  A  treatise  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  founded  on  the 
principle  so  ably  developed  and  executed  in  the  volume  that  lies 
before  us,  would  be  extremely  useful,  and  would  supply  a  real  want. 


CARTER  ON  THE  IMITATION  OP  CHRIST. 

The  Imitation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  Series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  in  Lent,  1860.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.     London :  Masters. 

We  welcome  with  great  thankfulness  this  first  formal  entrance  by 
Mr.  Carter  on  a  branch  of  theology,  which  he  had  already  in  more 
ephemeral  publications  plainly  indicated  to  be  his  special  province 
— we  mean  the  combination  of  the  moral  and  the  devotional.  The 
Life  of  our  Lord  has  ever  been  the  grfet  study  of  saints ;  but 
among  preceding  treatises  this  little  work  seems  to  possess  its  own 
special  characteristics ;  and  the  subject  is  so  skilfully  treated  as  not 
at  all  to  suficr  from  its  separate  handling  in  Sermons.  We  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  predict  that  it  will  not  only  commend  itself  at 
once  to  large  classes  of  readers,  for  it  occupies  ground  that  has 
been  scarcely  broached  by  recent  writers,  but  will  maintain  for  it- 
self a  permanent  place  in  our  Church  literature. 

It  is  usual  with  preachers  and  writers  of  the  day,  first,  to  repre- 
sent our  Blessed  Lord  as  having  led  an  easy  social  life,  and  se- 
condly, to  argue  from  thence  that  it  is  a.  harder  and  therefore  a 
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higher  state  to  mix  without  injury  to  ourselves  in  the  society  of  oar 
fellows  than  to  follow  out  a  more  decided  rule  of  separation.  And 
this  idea  is  based  on  the  comparison  which  our  Lord  makes  inci- 
dentally between  Himself  and  8.  John  Baptist.  But  this  is  surely 
a  most  material  error.  Our  Lord's  own  personal  life  was  indeed 
higher  than  S.  John's^  not  because  it  had  less  of  self-denial  in  it, 
but  rather  more.  Thus^  to  compare  the  two  in  a  few  points  which 
are  most  commonly  misunderstood^  S.  John,  it  is  said,  lived  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  then  our  Lord  had  not  **  where  to  lay  Hishead.'^^ 
S.  John  fed  on '' locusts  and  wild  honey:''  our  Lord  practised 
long  fasts  and  vigils,  being  at  one  time  forty  days  and  fortjr  nights 
without  food,  and  spending  whole  nights  (''  oftentimes,"  as  would 
appear)  in  the  open  air  in  the  exercises  of  devotion.  Our  Lord, 
unUke  the  Baptist,  it  is  said,  graced  the  marriage  feast  at  Gana  with 
His  ''presence  and  first  miracle  that  He  wrought:"  but  Himself 
He  lived  a  virgin-life.*  He  attended  at  the  feast  of  a  Publican : 
but  was  it  not  to  ''  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Himself/'  as  much  as  to  strive  to  bring  them  to  repentance-? 

Again, — ^if  we  pass  on  to  what  they  respectively  enjoined  on  their 
disciples, — the  rule  of  our  Lord — administered  certainly  with  a  con- 
descension which  perfect  saintliness  alone  could  have  suggested, — was 
evidently  the  harder  of  the  two.  Both  preached,  saying,  "  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;"  but  it  was'the  Lord  alone 
Who  said  that  the  time  should  come  when  His  disciples  must  fast : 
it  was  He  Who  gave  the  Counsels  of  Perfection  to  such  as  "  could 
bear"  them — of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  entire  self-renunciation. 
Once  more :  if  S.  John  said  to  some,  '^  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let 
him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none,"  did  not  our  Lord  enjoin  on  one 
to  "  sell  all  that  he  had  and  to  come  and  follow  Him  ?" 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  write  an  essay  on  this  very  wide 
subject :  rather  we  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  better  way  in 
which  Mr.  Garter  has  handled  it. 

It  was  indeed  needful  that  the  Incarnate  Ood  should  mingle 
among  men,  or  there  would  have  been  no  "  Imitatio  Ghristi."  This 
is  well  stated  in  the  following  passage : — 

^  It  is  a  rule  in  the  Divine  life,  that  sanctity  is  more  surely  shown  in 
doine  ordinary  things  with  extraordinary  devotion,  than  in  doing  things 
whicn  are  in  themselves  extraordinary.  This  rule  especially  applies  to 
progress  in  the  Divine  Life,  not  merely  because  of  the  far  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  ordinary  detkils  of  life,  but  because  it  is  the  law  of  our 
nature  to  advance  only  by  little  degrees.   The  law  of  our  spiritual  trans- 

1  This  is  beautifiilly  expanded  by  Mr.  Carter :  ''  Nowhere  to  lay  His  Head  but 
an  the  bosom  qf  God*s  tniL"  We  may  here  also  quote  another  short  passage  of 
great  beauty:  ''This  lower  nature  is  but  the  outskirts  of  His  magnificence,  tb» 
▼ery  refose  of  His  true  glory,  the  mere  earthly  tmoke  eiruggUmg  up  itrfwe  the 
hriUiant  flame  breake  forth.'' 

'  We  noted  with  great  surprise  that  Mr.  Carter  makes  no  allusion  to  this  drcum-' 
stance. 
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formation  is  the  same  as  the  law  of  our  growth  in  childhood.  '  For 
precept  must  he  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  there  a 
little.'  And  therefore  our  advancement  depends  on  our  care  to  hring 
each  detail  of  life  under  the  pressure  of  the  true  ruling  principle.  We 
profit  hy  our  Lord's  example  only  if  we  live  as  the  student,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  copying  a  picture  hy  ohserring,  and  transferring  to  his  canvas 
more  and  more  perfectly,  the  finer  tints  and  more  delicate  fines  which  give 
the  real  tone  and  character  to  the  original.  Our  Lord  has  taken  the 
hnman  form  to  emhody  before  our  eyes  a  perfect  Humanity  ;  what  must 
be  the  resolt,  if  we  neglect  wilfully  any  portion  of  the  Eternal  Truth, 
which  He  thus  revealdi  ? 

'*  O  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus  !  of  all  the  wounds  that  Thou  hast  re- 
ceived since  Thou  hast  ascended  into  the  Heavens,  none  has  cut  so 
deeply  as  the  neglect  of  Thy  most  holy  life  by  those  who  pr»fess  reli- 
gion. '  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not ;'  was 
the  most  touching  instance  of  shame  and  grief  that  the  Apostle  S.  John 
could  express,  when  he  speaks  of  the  love  of  the  Incarnation.  They, 
of  whom  S.  John  speaks,  knew  Him  not.  We  know  Him,  and  have 
seen  Him.  But  thou  sayest, '  I  am  following  Him.'  It  is  the  law  of 
our  natore,  the  law  of  His  own  Revelation,  that  union,  intimacy,  and 
constant  beholding,  lead  to  a  growing  likeness.  Try  thyself,  then,  by 
this  test.  Is  the  form  of  His  most  holy  life  growing  upon  the  form  of 
thy  own  nature,  so  that  thy  nature  is  being  swallowed  up  of  grace  ?  In 
the  last  great  day,  when  we  shall  see  Him  face  to  face,  what  might  He 
then  say  to  us,  tf  we  have  failed  to  copy  His  example  ?  *  I  left  My 
eternal  rest,  the  unchanged  glory  of  My  Being,  and  subjected  Myself  to 
change  and  time,  to  pain  and  violence,  ceasing  to  be  only  God,  and  be- 
coming a  creature.  I  clothed  Myself  in  the  garments  of  thy  mortality, 
fed  upon  thy  food,  shared  the  same  home,  made  Myself  familiar  with  all 
men.  And  this  I  did  for  thy  sake  only  ;  yet  thou  heedest  Me  not,  and 
passest  Me  by,  and  I  am  to  thee  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  and  My 
Life  on  earth  is  as  though  it  had  never  been,  leaving  no  impression  on 
thy  heart,  making  no  change  in  any  portion  of  thy  life.  But  I  came 
that  thou  mightest  follow  My  steps,  and,  following  Me,  be  as  I  am, 
that  so  thou  mightest  be  with  Me  for  ever.'  It  was  one  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Incarnation,  who  said,  <  When  I  awake  up  after  Thy  likeness, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it.'  What  will  be  the  unutterable  loss  of  those 
who  have  lived  to  '  see,'  and  '  look  upon,'  and  '  handle '  the  Divine 
Humanity,  and  yet  shall  hereafter  awake  up,  and  in  them  no  trace  of 
that  likeness  be  discerned?" — Pp.  10,  11. 

And  this  again  is  more  philosophically  drawn  out  in  the  Lecture 
succeeding : — 

"  It  was  impossible  that  our  Lord  could  assume  a  peculiar,  a  single 
form  of  sanctity.  He  is  God,  and  therefore  the  source  of  all  forms  of 
sanctity.  He  giveth  to  all  men  severally  as  He  will,  and  is  Himself 
the  origin  of  all  He  gives.  All  vocations  alike  emanate  from  Him,  and 
find  in  Him  their  type.  All  created  forms  existed  first  in  His  mind, 
had  an  actual  existence  in  Him,  as  His  Living  Ideas,  before  they  took 
substantial  shape.     He  could  live  only  as  the  Eternal  Existence,  con- 
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teining  in  Himself  all  possible  Ibrms  of  bemg,  created  or  uncreated. 
To  take  to  Himself  a  diatinctiye  form  would  be  to  limit  His  Beings 
Which  is  infinite,  and  so  cease  to  be  the  origin  and  end  of  all  life.  And 
it  could  make  po  difference  when  He  took  a  created  nature.  He  could 
not  but  be  all  that  Humanity  could  express  in  its  utmost  extent  of 
being,  bringing  out  in  human  lineaments  the  living  ideas  of  humanity 
pse^existii^  in  the  Eternal  Mind.  He  must  thus  exhibit  all  such  ideas, 
or  they  would  oease  to  be.  He  was  Himself  perpetually  all  that  hu- 
manity could  be,  though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize,  except  in  de- 
tail, and  even  then  only  by  glimpses,  the  individual  features.  The  se- 
veral attributes  constituting  the  complex  beauty  and  sanctity  of  His 
created  being,  come  out  to  view  separately  as  He  wills.  Thus  the  illu- 
minative life  came  forth  on  Mount  Tabor  :  the  contemplative  life  in  His 
midnight  retreats  on  the  mountain ;  the  Apostolic  life  in  His  toilsome 
ministry ;  the  ascetic  life  in  His  long  fast ;  the  suffering  life  in  His 
Passion ;  the  social  life  in  His  presence  at  the  entertainments  of  which 
He  partook ;  the  domestic  life  all  through  His  early  years.  We  catch 
one  by  one  these  several  forms  of  sanctity,  as  in  a  mountainous  country 
the  eye  follows  the  light  falling  on  one  peak  after  another  in  the  range, 
while  each  in  turn  is  flooded  with  glory.  But  though  we  can  thus  em- 
brace His  life  only  in  its  separate  portions*  He  was  in  Himself  a  com- 
psehendve  unity,  at  all  times  All  in  all. 

"As  this  combination  of  the  several  forms  of  sanctity  was  thus 
necessary  foor  Himself,  so  it  was  equally  necessary  for  us.  Our  Lord 
does  Bot  enter  into  any  single  manhood,  but  into  our  whole  nature.  He 
assumed  our  nature,  and  lives  in  our  nature  as  a  whole,  and  He  did  so 
in  order  that  He  might  leaven  the  whole,  that  He  might  impart  His 
image,  dividedly  on  each,  but  wholly  on  the  whole  Body.'' — Pp.  14 — 16. 

The  third  Lecture  is  altogether  on  **  the  spirit  of  mortification,^' 
showing  how  it  marked  our  Lord's  whole  life  in  the  flesh,  and  end- 
ing with  a  very  just  threefold  division  of  that  state  of  grace : — 

**  We  distinguish  three  degrees  of  mortification,  aud  these  degrees 
mark  its  graduai  progress.  The  first  degree  is  to  mortify  actual  vices. 
The  second  is  to  mortify  the  desires,  the  thoughts,  the  senses,  the  afieo- 
tions,  out  of  which  vices  spring.  The  third  degree  is  to  welcome  mor- 
tification for  its  owB  sake,  because  it  is  of  CnRfST.  These  three  de- 
grees are  plainly  marked  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  degree  is  enjoined 
in  the  words,  <  Mortify  your  members  which  are  on  the  earth,  fomioatioa, 
uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence,  and  covetousness, 
which  is  idolatry.'  This  is  the  mortification  of  actual  vices.  The  se- 
cond degree  is  enforced  in  the  following  passage :  '  Th.ey  that  are 
Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts ;'  not 
merely  the  vices  but  the  flesh  oat  of  whidi  they  apving.  And  the 
thurd  advance  is  marked  in  8.  Paul's  descnption  of  the  sainUy  ttle ;  '  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  I  now  live  ki  the  flesh,  I  tire  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  G^D,  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  fcr  me ;'  a  very  union 
with  Christ  thorough  ffutbybiocauae  of  the  lo^og  will  that  has  freely  em- 
braced the  mystery  of  mortification  for  His  dear  Name's  sake." — P.  35. 
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The  most  striking  Sermon  of  all  perhaps  ia  that  on ''  tba  I>ia<apline 
of  the  Will/'  In  tfais^  having  noticed  that  moat  mysterious  fcfatnre 
of  the  Divine  Will,  as  exemplified  in  the  Providential  government 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  at  once  unchanging  and  yet  open  to  be  in- 
fluenced, the  preacher  proceeds  to  bring  together  several  very 
striking  yieldiugs  of  His  will,  through  discipline,  in  the  Life  of  our 
Loan : — 

**  Such  was  the  case  towards  His  Blessed  Mother  at  the  marriage* 
feast,  when  she  urged  Him  to  supply  the  wine  that  was  needed.  His 
words  at  first  imply  the  rejection  of  the  desire ;  •  Mine  hour  is  not 
yet  come.'  His  mother  still  trusted  that  He  would  grant  the  petition, 
and  she  bid  the  servants  be  prepared  :  *  Whatsoever  He  saith  onto  yon, 
do  it.'  The  desire  of  love,  the  sense  of  the  need,  acted  upon  Him,  and 
He  yields.  '  Fill  the  water-pots  with  water,  and  they  filled  them  Up  to 
the  brim.'  The  same  yielding  occurs  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
Gospels,  e.g.,  *  When  Jesus  was  entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came 
unto  Him  a  centurion,  beseeching  Him,  and  saying,  Lord,  my  servant 
lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tormented.  And  Jsana 
saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heid  him.'  The  centurion  expressed  a 
degree  of  faith  at  which  Jesus  '  marvelled,'  and  He  changed  His  pur- 
pose. *  He  said  unto  the  centurion.  Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  be- 
lieved, so  be  it  done  unto  thee.  And  his  servant  was  healed  in  the  self* 
same  hour.'  He  went  not  down.  He  healed  him  where  He  stood. 
It  was  the  influence  of  strong  faith  having  power  to  change  our  LoilD^a 
original  purpose,  and  leading  to  what  seemed  a  greater  exercise  of  Hit 
grace.  Again,  after  His  Resurrection,  as  He  aecompanied  the  two  dts* 
ciples  to  Emmaus,  '  when  tbey  drew  nigh  unto  the  tillage  whither  they 
went.  He  made  as  though  He  would  have  gone  further.  But  they 
constrained  Him,  and  He  went  in  to  tarry  with  them.'  It  was  l6ve  lay- 
ing on  Him  its  sweet  restraint,  and  His  will  yielding  to  it.'* — Pp.  57, 59. 

Another  passage  shows  very  well  how  truly  in  respect  of "  the 
discipline  of  the  wilF^  Christ  is  our  example : — 

'*  1.  It  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  we  shook!  be  tndned  to  »  sub- 
missive will  by  degrees  through  the  early  discipline  of  childhood,  after- 
wards through  sel^disdpHne,  under  the  controls,  the  cfaecka,  the  hin- 
drances,  the  disaippointments,  the  sorrows,  the  reproofs,  the  denials 
which  make  up  so  Inge  a  portion  of  the  experience  of  life.  It  i*  the 
grace  of  God  working  throi^h  sach  means,  wiiieh  by  suocessive  stepa 
subdues  the  will ;  and  these  steps  by  which  the  will  is  thus  subduc«> 
form  so  many  crises  of  life,  entailing  suffering,  but  through  the  suffer- 
ing raising  and  perfeeting  us,  just  in  proportion  as  we  yield  our  wiU  to 
God.  Now  tbis  which  is  the  law  of  our  growth,  was  ako  the  nde 
which  our  Lord  vouchsafed  to  use  for  His  own  growth  in  the  flesh, 
and  each  child  that  is  paitiently  humbling  his  will  to  a  parent^  eaeh  one 
of  matorer  years  that  is  mastering  the  strength  of  his  natural  temper, 
and  chastening  it  into  an  enduring  habit  of  patience,  may  feci  to  the 
ftin  the  bkssediiess  of  an  assured  sympathy  with  our  Lord  ;  for  not 
only  does  the  Scripture  say  of  Him  that  He 'increased  in  wisdom  and 
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in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man/  but  also  that '  He  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered ;  and  being  made  perfect  He 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation/  He  was  pleased  to  advance 
along  the  same  path  of  gradual  progressive  development,  involving  trial 
and  effort.  He  tasted  the  very  same  pain  in  the  progressive  discipline 
of  His  Soul  that  we  experience,  though  without  the  imperfection  or 
the  sin. 

*'  2.  As  there  are  in  our  case  seasons  of  special  trial,  or  special  points 
in  which  our  nature  is  peculiarly  tempted  to  resist  the  will  of  God» 
which  are  practically  the  turning-points  of  our  destiny,  when  life  is 
hanging  on  the  struggle,  and  all  depends  on  the  event  whether  in  this 
one  particular  we  yield  our  will  or  no,  so  in  this  respect  likewise  the 
closest  sympathy  is  to  be  traced  between  one  so  tried  and  our  Lord« 
The  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  and  the  Agony,  were  special  seasons, 
crises  of  peculiar  trial,  when  He  experienced  in  their  utmost  intenseness 
the  same  dreadful  revulsion  of  His  sensitive  Being,  the  same  abhorrence, 
the  same  forcing  back  of  the  current  of  the  heart's  blood,  such  as  in  its 
measure  any  one  of  us,  in  some  strong  wrestling  with  the  will  of  God, 
in  some  lone  hour  of  trial  may  be  called  to  endure.  We  may  trace  the 
same  feelings,  the  same  in  kind,  though  so  far  beyond  comparison 
greater  in  degree  in  our  Lord,  linking  our  sin-stained  humanity  with 
His  most  pure  and  yet  most  truly  kindred  humanity,  when  He,  begin- 
ning to  sink  in  the  awful  struggle  in  the  garden,  drew  a  few  favoured 
friends  near  Him,  bidding  them  to  tarry  there  and  watch  with  Him,  to 
be  at  hand  to  strengthen  Him,  as  though  He  feared  His  own  purpose 
giving  way,  as  if  He  feared  being  alone, — His  prayer  three  times  re- 
peated, the  same  prayer,  the  same  brief  words,  the  long  struggle  between 
each  prayer,  not  once,  but  thrice  endured, — when  He  was  so  sunk,  so 
desolate,  that  when  the  disciples  failed  Him,  another  of  the  creatures 
comes  and  is  welcomed,  the  mute  companionship  of  the  angel  is  felt  to 
be  a  relief,  a  stay,  for  the  angel  came,  not  as  it  was  at  the  Temptation, 
after  it  had  passed,  <  ministering  unto  Him,'  as  in  joy  and  thankfulness, 
but  then,  during  the  Agony,  and  '  strengthening  Him,'  as  though,  but 
for  this  stay.  His  suffering  humanity  could  scarce  have,  borne  the 
struggle. 

"  We  may  draw  a  comparison  touching  ourselves  even  in  this  stupen- 
dous effort  of  His  will,  for '  He  left  us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow 
His  steps ;'  and  we«here  see  a  picture,  of  which  a  likeness,  however  faint, 
may  be  traced  in  every  true  heart  that  struggles  against  some  stem  un- 
bending demand  of  the  Divine  Will,  when  the  human  will  of  the  sufferer, 
stripped  of  all  its  natural  outward  supports,  yet  still  grasping  hold  of 
the  unseen  God,  though  in  darkness  and  desolation  is  upheld  and 
abideth  stedfast.  If  to  many  of  us  there  has  been  no  such  trial,  yet 
who  of  us  can  say  but  that  some  similar  pressure  of  the  Eternal  Will 
may  not  yet  come  upon  us  in  some  sudden  or  some  protracted  dispensa- 
tion of  trial,  when  success  in  that  particular  struggle  is  the  one  condition 
of  the  soul's  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  perhaps  the  last  and 
crowning  test  of  obedience.  Or  if  we  be  always  spared  the  severer 
forms  of  such  discipline  of  the  will,  yet  is  there  not  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  us,  some  one  point  in  which  a  measure  of  the  same  conflict  be- 
tween our  natural  mind  and  the  pure  will  of  God  is  ever  being  felt,  and 
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is  in  truth  the  trial-point  of  our  religious  life  ?  May  we  have  grace  in 
such  crises  of  our  destiny,  to  gather  up  our  strength,  to  betake  ourselves 
to  prayer,  to  kneel  on  beside  the  prostrate  Form,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
olive-trees  of  Gethsemane,  striving  to  master  ourselves,  nor  cease  till  the 
hour  of  our  agony  is  past,  and  the  strengthened  will  arises  to  unite  itself 
with  all  the  purposes  of  God."— Pp.  61—64. 

Gladly  would  we  quote  more  from  this  admirable  volume,  but 
space  warns  us  that  we  must  draw  to  a  close. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  David;  an  exposition  of  the  first  nine  chap- 
ters  of  the  Booh  of  Proverbs.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

We  gladly  welcome  anything  which  tends  to  make  us  look  deeper  into 
the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture.  Moreover  the  subject  in  this  case  is 
well  chosen,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  betokens  a  devout  and  well- 
trained  mind. 

The  two  last  chapters  which  are  here  passed  in  review  are  certainly  as 
striking  as  any  that  are  found  in  the  Bible.  The  description  of  the 
Divine  Word  or  Wisdom  by  all  the  unmistakeable  attributes  of  Deity 
in  the  8th  chapter  is  singularly  grand,  while  the  opening  of  the  9th 
chapter  sets  forth  a  prophetic  image  of  the  Church,  which  for  distinct- 
ness cannot  be  surpassed.  ''  Wisdom  has  builded  her  house,  she  hath 
hewn  out  her  seven  pillars.  Come,  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  the 
wine  which  I  have  mingled." 

The  Author,  whoever  he  may  be,  appears  fully  to  have  entered  into 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  and  has  written  a  plain  and 
devout  commentary  upon  it,  which  we  hope  may  meet  with  a  large  cir- 
culation. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  specimens  of  a  fragmentary  work  of  this  nature, 
but  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  the  Preface,  vfndicating  the  right 
view  of  Inspiration  which  will  show  the  principles  of  the  writer. 

"It  is  this  controlling  power  which  constitutes  the  iDspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  we  recognize  Scripture  as  really  emanating  from  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  although  written  with  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
Divine  purpose,  by  human  agency,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  the  ac- 
knowledgment, that  there  must  be  in  all  the  words  of  Scripture  a  Divine  pur- 
pose and  meaning,  over  and  above,  not  contrary  to  or  nullifying,  but  underlying, 
pervadiog,  spiritualizing,  what  the  writers  would  have  intended  had  they 
merely  written  as  men.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  how  far  they  felt 
this  control ;  but  if  we  allow  the  Divine  inspiration  of  Scripture,  we  cannot 
limit  it  by  the  coosciousness  or  intelligence  of  the  writers,  any  more  than  we 
can  limit  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  in  the  sacraments  by  the  intention  or 
theological  acumen  of  the  minister.    The  spiritual  intention  of  God,  in  acr 
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cordamoe  with  which  Holy  Seriptave  was  inifnred,  neither  inTolrea  *a  habitual 
coDteioinDett  io  the  writervtbat  more  was  meant  than  met  the  ear,  nor  does  it 
exclude  the  primary  intention  of  the  writers  in  the  record  of  facts,  or  the  ad- 
ministfation  of  encouragement  and  reproof."— Pp.  xL>  xii. 


It  is  probable  that  before  this  Lord  Shaftesbury's  '*  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireknd  Rites  and  Ceremonies  "  Bill  has  been  shelved.  But  it 
is  really  important  that  Churchmen  should  be  aware  to  what  length  the 
Puritan  party  are  prepared  to  go  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  John  Walter  Moore  then 
has  done  good  service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  Bill  in  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Dungannon,  (J.  H.  Parker.)  The  Bill  may  be  designated  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudor  epoch  with  the  system  of  espionage 
which  was  so  notorious  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  it  proposes 
nothing  less  than  an  entire  reconstruction  of  our  mode  of  worship,  for  it 
creates  a  certain  court  which  has  power  to  "  regulate^  prescribe,  and 
LIMIT  the  ornaments,  fittings,  and  furniture  of  the  Church,^*  as  well  as 
the  "  ornaments,  vestments,  and  habits  to  be  worn  or  allowed  by  the 
Clergy  ;"  and  also  "  the  ceremonies  and  rites  to  be  observed  and  used  in 
Public  Worship."  Under  this  Bill,  should  it  pass  into  an  Act,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  favoured  by  the  Palmerston  and  Shaftesbury  alli- 
ance, we  might,  at  one  fell  swoop,  find  altar-coverings,  fonts,  credence- 
tables,  stained-glass  windows,  surplices,  stoles,  the  Cross  in  baptism, 
private  absolution,  choirs,  Saints'  days,  choral  services,  and  even  daily 
prayer,  actually  forbidden ! 

Alice  Lisle,  a  Tale  of  Puritan  Times,  by  R.  King,  (Parker,)  is  a 
work  of  very  high  tone,  like  others,  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
public,  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  same  hand.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  those  romantic  but  sad  times,  whose  terrible  evils  make  our  own  troubles, 
heavy  as  we  are  apt  to  deem  them,  seem  light  indeed.  But  we  are  tempted 
to  r^ret  that  the  author  has  thrown  the  whole  interest  of  his  tale  on 
the  Puritan  side.  Happily,  however,  he  has  been  able, — doubtless  from 
the  strength  of  hb  convictions,  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  exceeding  bad- 
ness of  the  cause,  even  while  he  invests  the  characters  which  support  it 
in  his  work,  with  all  the  Qualities  most  calculated  to  win  our  admiration. 
If,  however,  the  principal  personages,  as  He  seems  to  infer,  are  histo- 
rieal,  he  had  no  choice,  his  subject  onee  selected,  but  to  describe  their 
noble  steadfastness  in  error.  Ajiy>  regret  on  this  score  is,  however,  re^ 
moved  at  the  dose  of  the  work,  where  our  sjo^pathies  are  power  fully 
called  forth  by  the  martyrdom  of  Alice  Lisle  in  her  old  age,-**a  mat tyr- 
dom  which  she  suffered  not  for  her  mistaken  creed,  but  for  a  cause  that 
ought  to  find  us  all  as  faithful  as  herself, — that  holy  charity  which  led 
her  to  shelter  the  unfortunate,  and  save  the  fugitive  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life.  The  last  scenes,  describing  her  trial  and  death,  are  beautifttllj 
rendered*  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  welcome  aay  work  of  this  author, 
and  we  shall  hope  to  &id  him  next  time  engaged  on  a  more  congeiiial 
subject. 
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The  author  of  Corvoda  Abbetf,  (Saunders  and  Otley,)  has  very  de- 
cided ability.  He  possesses  indeed  many  of  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute a  good  writer, — and  that  is  no  small  praise  in  these  days,  when  every 
young  lady  from  the  schoolroom  who  happens  to  be  a  little  sharper 
than  her  sisters  undertakes  to  lecture  or  amuse  the  world, — but  precisely 
because  he  has  ability,  we  do  most  strongly  urge  upon  him  to  choose 
some  better  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  than  the  hackneyed 
and  impracticable  subject  of  "  Jesuit  Plots  "  in  the  *^  Domestic  Homes  " 
of  England.  A  Boman  Catholic  once  said,  aptly  enough,  that  the  Jesuits 
of  novel  writers  should  take  rank  among  other  fabulous  animals  as  an 
'*  Ecclesiastical  Griffin,"  and  certainly  we  have  that  quadruped  in  full 
force  in  the  work  before  us.  However,  even  if  it  were  possible  that  an 
English  Protestant  author  should  know  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Gene- 
ral of  the  Jesuits,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  this  a  surely  not 
the  time  for  inflaming  people's  prejudices  on  such  a  subject.  Rather  let 
us  try  to  teach  our  fellow-countrymen  their  own  faith,  of  which  for  the 
most  part  they  know  little  enough,  and  leave  that  of  our  neighbours  alone ; 
for  one  English  youth  who  requires  such  warnings  against  Rome  as  the 
author  bestows  on  his  hero,  there  are  thousands  who  need  to  be  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  to  them  the  author's 
power  of  writing  and  earnestness  of  mind  may  be  made  very  useful. 

Mr.  Sprangbr^s  Confirmation  Lectures  (Masters)  possess  conside- 
rable originality,  and  are  valuable  from  the  soundness  of  their  doctrinal 
teaching.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  abruptness  in  the  style  which 
mars  their  effect  by  a  sense  of  incompleteness.  The  Lecture,  **  Jordan 
driven  back  ;  or.  Conversion,"  amongst  other  striking  passages,  gives  a 
brief  but  very  intelligible  explanation  of  the  Millennial  ''thousand 
years." 

The  authoress  of  Biographies  for  Young  Peopler^Footprints  on  the 
Sands  of  Time,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  has  a  decided  talent  for  this  style  of 
writing.  She  renders  the  histories  which  she  gives  extremely  interesting, 
and  writes  in  a  gentle  loving  tone  of  much  that  is  good  and  holy, 
though  with  a  somewhat  lamentable  deficiency  in  distinctive  religious 
teaching.  We  must  say,  further,  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  inju- 
dicious selection  of  subjects.  Two  of  the  lives — those  of  Gilpin  and 
Pascal — give  scope  for  various  controversial  disquisitions  of  a  very  illo- 
gical nature  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  young  minds,  and  some 
very  gratuitous  abuse  of  the  counsels  of  perfection  tends  still  further  to 
deform  the  book.  Still,  if  in  a  happier  choice  of  subjects  the  authoress 
will  narrate  the  story  of  their  lives  without  hazarding  her  own  ppinions, 
she  may  prepare  a  very  attractive  volume  for  her  young  readers. 

In  Readings  from  Holy  Scripture^  (Masters^by  the  authoress  of  "Tales 
of  Kirkbeck,"  we  have  a  difficult  task  accomplished  with  a  considerable 
success.  Her  endeavour  has  been  to  present  to  her  readers  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  itself,  with  only  the  interpolation  of  a  few  con- 
necting sentences  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  the  unlearned  are  apt 
to  find  in  unravelling  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  A 
paraphrase,  however  slight,  upon  the  sacred  text  must  always  be  a  ha- 
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zardous  experiment,  but  this  is  done  with  so  much  modesty  and  devont 
religious  feeling  that  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  it.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  we  noticed  favourably  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  which  will  now  form  a  very  useful  school-book. 

7%tf  Church  and  the  Coims  is  the  title  of  a  "  Tract  for  the  Times,"  by 
the  RcT.  James  Skinner,  (Masters).  It  is  no  attack  upon  Dissenters, 
although  their  resistance  to  the  doing  openly  and  effectually  what  they 
got  done  at  the  last  Census  secretly  and  untruthfully,  certainly  lays 
them  open  to  attack  ;  but  it  is  a  call  to  look  at  home,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  it  implies — '^  1 .  That  thousands  of  baptized  souls  in  England 
are  content  to  believe  in  nothing.  2.  That  thousands  more  who  protest 
that  they  do  believe  something  in  particular,  protest  also  that  they  can- 
not *  confess  that  something  before  men.' '' 

There  are  several  noticeable  features  in  the  Rev.  J.  Baines's  Twenty 
Sermons,  preached  at  S,  John*s  Chapel,  Haverstock  Hill,  (Masters,) 
which  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  countless  rival  sermons  with 
which  we  are  inundated.  First,  the  subjects  are  a  little  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Secondly,  many  of  them  are  on  the  great  Festivals  of 
the  Church,  which,  more  than  any  other  subjects,  try  the  power  of  a 
preacher.  Thirdly,  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  doctrine ;  and  fourthly, 
they  are  written  with  a  very  considerable  power  of  language.  The 
first  and  the  last  in  the  volume  appear  to  us  about  the  best. 

Mr.  Eddorp's  Sermons,  as  professedly  Practical,  (Rivingtons,)  can 
scarcely  with  fairness  be  compared  with  those  just  mentioned.  We 
fear,  however,  that  they  imply  a  habit  with  the  author,  as  is  now  too 
common,  especially  in  London,  of  omitting  doctrine.  This  may  be  a 
recoil  from  an  undue  amount  of  doctrine  which  has  recently  been  foisted 
into  sermons.  But  we  regard  the  symptoms  with  alarm,  as  likely  to 
lead  to  the  preaching  of  mere  naturalism.  Mr.  Eddorp's  style  of  writing 
is  decidedly  above  par.  The  sermons  were  preached  at  S.  Gabriers, 
Pimlico,  of  which  church  the  author  is  curate. 

The  annual  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Packet  and  the  Magazine  for  the 
Toung,  (Mozleys,)  indicate  certainly  no  falling  off  in  talent  or  in  variety 
in  either  of  these  popular  periodicids. 
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DR.  PUSBY'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  MINOR 
PROPHETS. 

The  Minor  Prophets :  with  a  Commentary,  By  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
PusBY,  D.D.  Part  I.  Hosea.  Parker;  Deighton  and  Bell: 
Rivington. 

The  Cominentary  of  which  we  have  now  before  us  the  first  in- 
stalment^ has  been  long  anticipated  with  much  interest*  Its  want 
has  been  long  felt  by  all  persons.  We  sincerely  trust  that  no  fur- 
ther difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  design 
being  brought  to  maturity  with  all  reasonable  speed.  May  Oon'a 
blessing  be  on  all  who  share  in  this  important  work  ! 

We  have  now  the  Commentary  on  Hosea  complete;  Itself  the 
result  of  many  years  of  devotional  study^  it  seems  to  stand  beyond 
the  limits  of  criticism.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  any  display 
of  learning,  and  yet  the  power  of  erudition  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
simplicity  and  devotional  ease  with  which  the  purpose  of  the  Pro* 
phet  is  developed  from  the  terse,  disjointed  utterances  of  his  heav- 
ing heart.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  during  which  Hosea 
prophesied  are  most  forcibly  depicted  in  the  introduction.  It  would 
have  been  a  work  of  much  less  labour  to  have  bewildered  the  eye 
of  the  reader  with  the  apparatus  of  learning.  Too  often  the  scaf- 
folding (to  use  Dr.  Pusey^s  simile)  not  only  hides  the  building,  but 
hides  its  incompleteness.  Learning  often  keeps  the  student  back, 
who  will  not  set  himself  free  from  its  trammels.  Its  true  use  is  felt 
when  the  mind  is  found  to  be  moving  at  ease  amidst  the  subjects 
which  it  has  to  contemplate.  Learning  is  like  a  carriage  to  be  left 
at  the  door  when  it  has  brought  us  to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  we 
go  in  to  converse  with  him.  Had  we  walked  along  the  roi]^h  and 
miry  path,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  enjoy  his  present,  ar- 
riving ourselves  weary  with  the  journey^s  toils.  The  vehicle  of 
learning  brings  the  mind  in  safety  and  freshness  to  the  threshold 
of  other  circumstances  and  bygone  times.  Its  task  is  then  fulfilled. 
Heart  must  commune  with  heart  in  mutual  love.  The  exhibition 
of  learning  in  the  exposition  of  the  truth  thus  realized  is  like  the 
retinue  of  servants  hindering  free  intercourse  by  their  officious 
presence. 

No  one  can  read  this  Commentary  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  without  feel- 
ing how  thoroughly  he  is  at  home  in  the  subject  of  which  he  writes, 
and  how  full  his  heart  is  of  love  to  that  home.  Wonderful  is  that 
home,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  mind  containing  within 
itself  all  truth  !  The  following  extracts  will  set  forth  in  Dr. 
Pusey's  own  words  the  style  and  the  object  of  the  Commentary. 
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*^  My  wish  bas  been  to  give  the  results  rather  than  the  process  by 
which  they  were  arrived  at ;  to  exhibit  the  building,  not  the  scaffolding. 
My  idea  has  been,  to  explain  or  develope  every  word  and  sentence  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  when  it  should  be  required,  the  connection  of 
verses,  to  leave  nothing  unexplained  as  far  as  I  could  explain  it,  and  if 
any  verse  should  give  occasion  to  enter  upon  any  subject  historical, 
moral,  doctrinal,  or  devotional,  to  explain  this  as  far  as  the  place  re- 
quired or  suggested.  Then,  if  any  thoughtful  writers  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  most  English  readers  have  little  or  no  access, 
have  expounded  the  meaning  of  any  text  in  a  way  which  I  thought 
would  be  useful  to  an  English  reader,  I  have  translated  them,  placing 
them  mostly  at  the  end  of  the  comment  on  each  verse,  so  that  the 
mind  might  rest  upon  them,  and  yet  not  be  sensible  of  a  break  or  jar 
in  passing  on  to  other  thoughts  in  the  following  verse  .... 

*'  The  object  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  is  one  and  the  same, 
to  develope  as  God  shall  enable  us,  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  out 
of  Scripture  itself;  to  search  in  that  deep  mine  and — ^not  to  bring 
meanings  into  it,  but — (Christ  being  our  helper,  for  *  the  well  is  deep') 
to  bring  such  portions  as  they  may  of  its  meaning  out  of  it ;  to  exhibit 
to  our  people  truth  side  by  side  with  the  fountain  from  which  it  is 
drawn ;  to  enable  them  to  see  something  more  of  its  riches,  than  a 
passer-by  or  a  careless  reader  sees  on  the  surface." — P.  viii. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  scope  of 
Hosea^s  prophecy,  and  the  incidental  extracts  from  Dr.  Pusey's 
Commentary  will  serve  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  work. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  there  is  one  self-evident  division,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  chapter.  The  matter  of  chief  difficulty  in 
taking  a  general  review  of  Hosea's  writings,  is  the  subdivision  of 
the  latter  of  these  two  sections.  The  object  of  such  analysis  is 
perhaps  rather  literary  than  devotional.  Eichhom  divides  it  into 
sixteen  odes.  Their  subject  is  one,  and  they  are  all  expressive  of 
one  onward  flowing  stream  of  thought  upon  that  subject.  They 
are  like  the  sound  of  a  continuous  wind  passing  through  the  dried 
leaves  of  an  autumnal  forest.  The  murmur  bursts  out  upon  the 
ear  and  dies  again,  and  is  renewed  elsewhere.  As  we  listen  we 
cannot  trace  the  succession  of  blast  to  blast.  So  is  it  with  the 
uncertain  cadences  of  the  Prophet's  voice  as  he  tells  of  the  decay 
of  his  people,  and  the  approaching  bareness  which  must  precede 
their  resuscitation.  Probably  Dr.  Pusey  does  wisely  in  leaving  his 
strains  in  all  their  wild,  confused  grandeur.  Had  he  attempted  to 
encumber  the  annotations  with  artificial  distinctions,  he  would  have 
withdrawn  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the  solemn  consideration 
of  that  for  which  his  commentary  was  really  needed. 

The  opening  transaction  of  the  Prophet's  marriage  has  been  the 
great  cause  of  controversy  amongst  critics.  It  is  difficult  however 
to  see  why  men  should  really  have  stumbled  at  it.  The  Prophet 
in  taking  to  himself  a  wife  of  whoredoms  at  the  bidding  of  God, 
was  really  by  a  special  act  of  self-sacrifice  not  only  accomplishing 
the  symbolical  purpose  which  his  words  indicate,  but  showing  also 
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the  abhorrence  of  God  against  the  sin,  in  that  bis  acting  thus  was 
intended  to  be  known  as  an  action  contrary  to  all  natural  feeling. 

"  Since  Hosea  prophesied  some  eighty  years/*  says  Dr.  Pusey,  *'  he 
must  now  have  been  in  early  youth,  holy,  pure,  as  became  a  Prophet  of 
God.  Being  called  thus  early,  he  had  doubtless  been  formed  by  God 
as  a  cliosen  instrument  of  His  will,  and  had  Hke  Samuel  from  his  first 
childhood  been  trained  in  true  piety  and  holiness.  Yet  he  was  to  unite 
unto  him  so  long  as  she  lived,  one  greatly  defiled,  in  order  to  win  her 
thereby  to  purity  and  holiness ;  herein,  a  little  likeness  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  Who  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  to  save  us,  espoused  our  flesh,  in  us 
sinful,  in  Him  all-holy,  without  motion  to  sin ;  and  further  espoused 
the  Church,  formed  of  us  who,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles^  were  all  under 
ein,  aliens  from  God  and  gone  away  from  Him,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
passions,  to  make  it  a  glorious  Church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,^* 

Three  children  were  born  from  this  union.  Each  was  to  be 
symbolical.  Dr.  Pusey  takes  the  interpretation  by  which  they 
represent  successive  stages  in  Israelis  rejection.  Jezreel  is  a  name 
of  doubtful  signification  :  "  God  shall  scatter.^'  It  may  be  for  de- 
struction^ or  it  may  be  as  seed  full  of  hope.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation both  meanings  are  combined.  Firsts  the  child  indicates 
the  scattering  of  Israel.  Then  the  mission  which  the  scattered  tribes 
should  bear  in  all  places  whither  they  were  driven^  beconiing  the  seed 
of  a  new  and  spiritual  harvest  when  they  should  be  converted  to  God. 

"  The  name  of  Jezreel  blends  the  sins  with  the  punishment.  It  re- 
sembles, in  form  and  in  sound,  the  name  of  Israel— [the  two  names 
would  either  be  pronounced  Tisrael^Tidsreel,OT  hoiti  Isniel,  Idsreel] — 
and  contains  a  reversal  of  the  promise  contained  in  the  name  of  Israel 
in  which  they  trusted.  Yisrael  (as  their  name  was  originally  pro- 
nounced) signifies.  He  is  a  prince  unth  God;  Tidsreel,  GodshaU  scatter. 
They  who  while  they  followed  the  faith,  for  which  their  forefather 
Jacob  received  from  God  the  name  of  Israel,  had  been  truly  Israel,  i.e., 
*  princes  with  God,*  should  now  be  Yidsreel,  *  scattered  by  God.'  " 

The  next  child  was  a  daughter,  Lo-Buhamah,  ^'  Unpitied/^ 

''  The  punishment  foretold  under  the  name  of  the  daughter,  Unpitied^ 
is  a  great  enlargement  of  that  conveyed  under  the  name  of  the  first  son, 
God  shall  scatter.  Judah,  too,  was  carried  captive,  and  scattered ;  but 
after  the  seventy  years,  she  was  restored.  The  ten  tribes  it  is  now 
foretold,  when  scattered,  should,  as  a  whole,  be  cut  off  from  the  tender 
mercy  of  God,  scattered  by  Him,  and  as  a  whole,  never  be  restored." 

In  Lo-Ammi^  **Not  My  people/^  the  prophet's  family  was 
made  complete. 

'^The  name  of  this  third  child  expresses  the  last  final  degree  of 
chastisement.  As  the  scattering  of  God  did  not  involve  the  being 
wholly  unpHied,  so  neither  did  the  being  wholly  unpHied  for  the 
time  involve  the  being  wholly  rejected  so  as  to  be  no  more  His 
people.  There  were  corresponding  degrees  in  the  actual  histoiy 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  God  withdrew  His  protection  by  de- 
grees under  Jeroboam,  in  whose  reign  was  this  beginnipg  of  Hjosea's 
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prophecy,  the  people  was  yet  outwardly  strong.  This  strength  has 
been  thought  to  be  expressed  by  the  sex  of  the  eldest  child,  that  he  was 
a  son.  On  this  followed  extreme  weakness,  full  of  mutual  massacre, 
and  horrible  cruelty,  first  in  a  long  anarchy,  then  under  Zechariah,  Shal- 
lum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  Hoshea,  within ;  and  throagh  the  in- 
vasions of  Pal,  Tiglath-Pilezer,  Shalmanezer,  kings  of  Assyria,  from 
without.  The  sex  of  the  daughter  Lo-Ruhama,  Unpitied,  corresponds 
with  this  increasing  weakness,  and  breaking  of  the  spirit.  3.  When 
she  was  weaned,  i.e.,  when  the  people  were  deprived  of  all  consolation, 
and  all  the  spiritual  food  whereby  they  had  hitherto  been  supported, 
prophecy,  teaching,  promises,  sacrifices,  grace,  favour,  consolation,  it 
became  Lo-Ammi,  Not  My  people.  As  a  distinct  part  of  God*s  people, 
it  was  cast  off  for  ever ;  and  yet  it  became  outwardly  strong,  as  the 
Jews  became  powerful  and  often  were  the  persecutors  of  the  Christians. 
The  same  is  seen  in  individuals.  God  often  first  chastens  them  lightly, 
then  more  heavily,  and  brings  them  down  in  their  iniquities ;  but  if 
they  still  harden  themselves.  He  withdraws  both  His  chastisements  and 
His  grace,  so  that  the  sinner  even  prospers  in  this  world,  but  remaining 
finally  impenitent,  is  cast  off  for  ever." 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  not  have  alluded  to  that 
other  interpretation  of  these  children,  which,  from  the  days  of  S. 
Jerome,  has  been  widely  recognized  in  the  Church.  According  to 
that  interpretation  the  names  indicate  three  different  classes  of  per- 
sons. Jezreel  would  be  interpreted  as  the  seed  of  God,  and  repre- 
sents therefore  the  true  Israel.  That  he  does  so  in  the  end  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  for  the  name  is  developed  eventually  as  a 
name  of  promise.  But  even  at  the  first  there  is  no  denunciation 
uttered  against  him.  He  is  simply  put  forward  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  called  for  vengeance ;  as  in  the  end  he  is 
undoubtedly  the  advocate  for  the  whole  nation  winning  Gk>D's 
favour.  In  Jezreel  Jehu  had  arrayed  the  true  people  of  God 
against  Ahab.  The  blood  of  Jezreel,  however,  cried  out  now 
against  Jehu  himself.  **  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel.  How- 
beit  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,  Jehu  departed  not  from  after  them.''  It  would  seem  also  as 
if  Jezreel  were  addressed  in  the  second  chapter,  to  give  warning 
to  his  brethren,  and  his  sisters,  calling  them  back  by  names 
of  endearment,  Ammi,  and  Buhamah.  The  mother  of  the  true 
seed  was  an  harlot,  and  represented  mankind  straying  far  from 
God,  as  also  more  closely  the  twelve  tribes  in  their  unfaithfulness, 
and  yet  from  among  those  twelve  tribes  the  true  seed  of  God  was* 
being  continually  begotten  by  God's  mysterious  Providence.  Jez- 
reel living  on  alongside  of  the  other  children  and  gaining  pre-emi- 
nence again  in  the  end,  although  the  others  are  more  immediately 
addressed  for  the  time,  would  thus  be  analogous  to  that  bright  but 
slender  streak  of  light  which  twines  through  the  darkness  of  the 
Prophet's  vision,  to  expand  at  last  in  the  bright  blaze  of  the  spirit- 
ual restoration  of  the  outcasts. 
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It  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  two  other  children  were  the 
Frophet^s  children.  The  Prophet  took  to  wife  a  mother  of  a  base 
offspring,  and  made  her  to  be  the  mother  of  Jezreel^  the  predestined 
race.  It  may  be  that  after  this  she  was  content  to  turn  again^  and 
bring  forth  children  in  the  way  of  sin.  "  They  are  not  all  Israel 
that  are  of  Israel.*'  The  Jews  said^  "  We  are  not  born  of  fornica- 
tion, we  be  Abraham's  seed/'  ignoring  the  type  which  the  Prophet's 
wife  here  set  before  them.  If  Lo-Buhamah  were  a  bastard  daugh- 
ter, she  would  thus  represent  the  ten  tribes  in  their  idolatry,  no 
longer  objects  of  pity,  and  Lo-Ammi  will  represent  the  two  tribes 
in  their  sin,  no  longer  recognized  as  God's  people.  The  ten  tribes 
collectively  had  ceased  to  be  God's  people  long. ago,  by  casting  off 
His  temple-worship.  The  time  was  coming  when  this  would  be 
equally  true  of  Judah  also.  Judah  would  cease  to  be  God's  people 
casting  themselves  off  from  Him  who  was  greater  than  the  temple. 
The  ten  tribes  collectively  ceased  to  have  a  name  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles whither  they  were  scattered.  The  Jews,  although  cast  off,  are  to 
have  a  name  of  their  own,  and  not  be  lost  amongst  the  nations. 
This  may  be  signified  by  the  difference  of  sex.  This  representative 
is  a  son,  not  a  daughter.  Both  children,  thus  disavowed,  are  in  the 
same  predicament  as  the  Gentiles.  If  they  are  to  be  gathered  in, 
they  are  not  to  be  gathered  in  alone.  They  are  not  to  be  recog- 
nized as  God's  children  by  virtue  of  any  inherited  claim.  A  new 
name  shall  be  given  them  on  their  conversion,  showing  that  their 
adoption  is  of  grace.  Their  rejection,  however,  does  not  exclude 
them  from  the  wide  mercy  of  God's  covenant.  Bather  it  marks 
them  out  the  more  specially  as  the  objects  of  mercy.  **  I  will  call  them 
My  people  which  were  not  My  people,  and  her  beloved  which  was 
not  beloved :  and  it  shaU  come  to  pass  that  in  the  place  where  it 
was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  My  people,  there  shall  they  be 
called  the  children  of  the  Living  God."  So  does  S.  Paul  quote  the 
words  of  Hosea,  and  surely  it  is  the  true  seed  which  are  to  invite 
them  back  to  their  privileges.  The  true  seed  call  on  God  for  ven« 
geance  against  the  world  by  whom  their  blood  has  been  shed.  The 
true  seed  plead  with  their  fallen  mother  that  the  whole  family  may 
be  sanctified.  The  true  seed  cry  aloud  to  God  to  have  mercy,  and 
at  length  God  shall  hear.  Then  shall  Israel  and  Judah  be  united 
together  again,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  day  of  Jezreel.  '^  The  year 
of  My  redeemed  is  come."  Pity  is  shown  to  the  unpitied,  and  they 
who  were  not  God's  people  become,  by  the  adoption  of  grace,  the 
children  of  God  in  Christ. 

Dr.  Pusey  considers  the  words  of  Hosea  as  addressed  throughout 
almost  exclusively  to  Israel.  This  of  course  makes  it  natural  to 
apply  the  names  of  the  children  simply  to  that  branch  of  God's 
ancient  people.  It  is  true  that  the  references  to  Judah  are  only 
incidental.  Brief,  however,  as  they  are,  they  do  perhaps  supply  the 
key-note  of  the  whole.     Israel  is  warned,  but  mainly  for  Judah's 
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sake.  Dr.  Pusey  considers  that  Hosea  belonged  to  the  tea  tribes. 
''  He  calls  the  wretched  king  of  Israel  ^  our  king^'  and  Ood  calls 
the  rebellious  people  '  thy  people/ ''  When  there  is  no  evidence 
the  other  way  this  affords  a  slight  presumption^  but  it  is  scarcely 
conclusive.  At  any  rate^  the  Jews  preserved  his  prophecies^  and 
their  imagination  that  prophets  belonged  to  Jerusalem,  if  no  other 
locality  were  assigned  them^  frivolous  as  it  may  be,  showed  the  ex- 
istence of  an  impression  in  favour  of  his  Jewish  origin. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  idolatry  of  Israel  is  exposed  as  a  warn- 
ing to  Judah.  It  begins  in  the  forgetfulness  of  God.  The  decline 
of  Israel  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  thus  an  analogous  warning 
to  that  which  8.  Paul  deduces  from  the  history  of  heathen  idolatry. 
"  The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
because  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land.^^  The  absence  of  a  regard  for  God's  presence  as  a  witness  of 
truth  and  mercy,  the  loss  of  knowledge  of  Him  in  Himself,  the  out- 
burst of  violent  passions  and  strife, — these  are  the  beginning  of  all 
the  evils  which  ensue.  The  land  which  should  have  served  them 
with  special  blessings  from  God  would  cease  from  serving  those 
who  served  not  the  Creator.  The  voice  of  the  Prophet  in  warning 
should  cease  to  warn  those  who  had  rejected  the  Priest  in  media- 
tion. They  who  were  a  priestly  nation  had  rejected  God,  and  now 
God  would  reject  them.  They  encouraged  themselves  in  sin  by 
their  success.  The  priests  they  chose  for  themselves  should  perish 
along  with  them.  Profaneness  and  superstition  occupying  the 
place  which  the  love  and  worship  of  God  should  have  secured,  there 
should  ho  longer  be  any  safeguard  to  their  own  domestic  peace. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  picture  of  Israel  in  sin  and 
punishment,  the  Prophet  turns  to  Judah  with  earnest  warning. 
Henceforth  she  may  know  that,  whatever  happened,  Israel  is  left 
alone.  Israel  slid  back  from  the  yoke  of  God,  and  shall  be  left  to 
her  own  devices. 

^'  The  punishment  of  Israel  was  close  at  hand,  now.  It  would  not 
have  the  straitness  of  God*s  Commandments ;  it  should  have  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  desert.  God  would  withdraw  His  protecting  Providence 
from  them :  He  would  rule  them  although  unfelt  in  His  mercy.  At 
large  they  wished  to  be ;  at  large  they  should  be ;  but  it  should  be  the 
largeness  of  a  wilderness  where  is  no  way.  There,  like  a  lamb,  they 
should  go  astray,  wandering  up  and  down,  unprotected,  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts.  Woe  is  it  to  that  man,  whom,  when  he  withdraws  from 
Christ's  easy  yoke,  God  permits  to  take  unhindered  Uie  broad  road 
which  leadeth  to  destruction.  To  Israel  this  wide  place  was  the  wide 
realms  of  the  Medes,  where  they  were  withdrawn  from  God's  worship, 
and  deprived  of  His  protection." 

The  next  three  chapters  may  be  taken  together.  The  contro- 
versy with  Israel  is  exchanged  for  judgment  proceeding  against  her. 
Judah,  warned  in  the  last  chapter  to  keep  clear  of  the  idolaters  of 
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CKIgal  and  Betharen,  shall  partake  in  the  fall  of  the  proud  nation 
from  whose  sin  she  would  not  keep  herself  clear. 

Their  pride  would  fail  them  at  length.  They  would  "  seek  the 
LoRD^  but  should  not  find  Him/'  This  is  what  our  Lord  after- 
wards said  to  the  Jews.  The  fruitless  reformation  here  alluded  to 
was  that  under  Josiah.  Equally  vain  was  the  help  of  the  Assy- 
rian. God  left  them  alone  to  learn  their  wretchedoess.  He  fore- 
saw that  in  their  captivity  they  would  seek  Him  more  truly.  This 
prophecy  of  hope  must  mainly  refer  to  Judab.  As,  however,  some 
of  Judah  were  involved  in  Ephraim's  sin^  so  some  of  Israel  in 
Judah's  return.  What^  then,  is  the  bright  light  to  which  they  will 
turn  at  length  ?  In  penitence  they  will  turn  to  God  their  Sa- 
viour^ and  see  their  own  restoration  to  God's  love  identified  with 
the  resurrection  of  Messiah.  The  third  day  on  which  they  should 
be  raised  up  can  only  point  to  that.  Then  should  be  a  knowledge 
of  God  such  as  had  never  been  before. 

The  prophet  turns  back,  however,  from  the  hopes  of  the  future 
in  store  for  them  to  consider  their  past  use  of  what  God  had  done 
for  them.  The  gifts  of  God  should  be  to  them  ''as  the  latter  and 
the  former  rain.''  Their  efforts  of  goodness  towards  Him  had 
been  only  '*  as  the  morning  cloud.''  The  prophets  had  warned 
them  that  God  *'  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings."  The  law  had  been 
misread  by  them.  Its  purposes,  its  teaching  had  been  set  aside. 
Now  that  the  voice  of  prophets  would  not  be  listened  to,  what  more 
could  God  do  ?  Israel  was  utterly  defiled.  The  showers  of  bless- 
ing should  indeed  fall  upon  the  earth.  Judah  in  that  day  should 
find  the  harvest  set  for  her  by  God.  But  Israel  could  not  be 
healed.  Chastening  only  revealed  her  deeper  sin.  Hither  and 
thither  they  would  turn  in  their  pride.  '*  Instead  of  calling  to 
God  Who  could  and  would  help  them,  they  called  to  Egypt  who 
could  notj  and  went  to  Assyria  who  would  not."  They  should  be 
ensnared  as  a  silly  dove.     So  should  they  perish. 

"  The  dove  aoarinff  aloft,  with  speed  like  the  storm  wind,  is  a  picture 
of  freedom,  independence,  impetuous,  unhindered,  following  in  its  own 
course ;  weak  and  timid,  it  trusts  in  the  skilfulness  with  which  it  guides 
its  flight  to  escape  pursuit ;  the  nety  with  its  thin,  slight  meshes,  be- 
tokens how  weak  instruments  become  all-sufficient  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  ;  the  same  dove,  brought  down  from  its  almost  viewless 
height,  fluttering  weakly,  helplessly,  and  hopelessly  under  those  same 
meshes,  is  a  picture  of  that  same  self-dependent  spirit  humiliated,  over- 
whelmed by  inevitable  evils,  against  which  it  impotently  struggles,  from 
which  it  seems  to  see  its  escape,  but  by  which  it  is  held  fast,  as  if  it 
lay  motionless  in  iron." 

The  tirumpet  sounds  in  the  eighth  chapter  a  fresh  note  of  warn- 
ing.    '^  He  shall  come  as  an  eagle  against  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
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"  The  words  '  he  shall  come '  are  inserted  for  clearness.  The  pro- 
phet beholds  the  enemy  speeding  with  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle  as  it 
darts  down  upon  its  prey.  The  house  of  the  Lord  is  most  strictly  the 
temple,  as  being  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  to  place  His  Name 
there.  Next  it  is  used  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
among  whom  the  temple  was ;  whence  God  says,  I  have  forsaken  My 
house,  I  have  left  Mine  heritage  ;  I  have  given  the  dearly  beloved  of  My 
soul  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies ;  and  What  hath  My  beloved  to  do 
in  My  house,  seeing  she  hath  wrought  lewdness  with  many  ?  Yet  the 
title  of  God*s  house  is  older  than  the  temple  ;  for  God  Himself  uses  it 
of  His  whole  people,  saying  of  Moses,  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who 
is  faithful  in  all  Mine  house.  And  even  the  ten  tribes,  separated  as 
they  were  from  the  temple-worship  and  apostates  from  the  true  faith  of 
God,  were  not,  as  yet,  counted  by  Him  as  wholly  excluded  from  the 
house  of  God.  For  God  below  threatens  that  removal  as  something 
still  to  come ;  for  the  wickedness  of  their  doings  I  will  drive  them  out  if 
Mine  house.  The  eagle  then  coming  down  against  or  upon  the  house  of 
the  Lord  is  primarily  Shalmaneser,  who  came  down  and  carried  off  the 
ten  tribes.  Yet  since  Hosea  in  these  prophecies  includes  Judah  also, 
the  house  of  the  Lord  is  most  probably  to  be  taken  in  its  fullest  sense  as 
including  the  whole  people  of  God,  among  whoixi  He  dwelt,  and  the 
temple  where  His  Name  was  placed.  The  eagle  includes  then  Nebu- 
chadnezzar also  whom  other  prophets  so  call ;  and  since,  all  through,  the 
principle  of  sin  is  the  same  and  the  punishment  the  same,  it  includes 
the  Roman  eagle,  the  ensign  of  their  armies." 

The  house  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  overthrown,  because  they  who 
should  have  kept  it  had  transgressed  God^s  covenants.  The  pro- 
phecy is  an  anticipation  of  our  Lord's  words :  "  Ye  have  made 
My  house  a  den  of  thieves^  and  now  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.^'  Their  outward  covenant  once  made  with  God  avails 
them  now  no  more.  In  matters  of  policy  and  in  matters  ojf  reli- 
gion they  had  acted  without  God. 

''  As  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  such  was  its  course. 
7%ey  made  kings,  but  not  from  God.  Such  were  all  their  kings  except 
Jehu  and  his  house.  During  253  years,  for  which  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  lasted,  eighteen  kings  reigned  over  it  out  of  ten  different  families, 
and  no  family  came  to  a  close  save  by  a  violent  death.  The  like  self- 
will  and  independence  closed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Roman  Emperor  being  afar  off,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  hoped  under 
him  without  any  great  contest  to  maintain  their  own  authority  over  the 
people.  They  themselves,  by  their  God  forbid !  owned  that  our  Lord 
truly  saw  their  thoughts  and  purpose,  This  is  the  heir  ;  come  let  us  kill 
him,  that  the  i?iheritance  may  be  ours.  They  willed  to  reign  without 
Christ,  feared  the  heathen  Emperor  less  than  the  holiness  of  Jesus, 
and  in  the  words.  We  have  no  king  but  Ccesar^  they  deposed  God,  and 
shut  themselves  out  from  His  kingdom." 

God  attributes  to  their  calf  an  active  power  to  hurt^  though  they 
had  found  it  profitless  to  save.     They  had  attributed  to  it  God^s 
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goodness.     They  find  now  thereby  God's  wrath.     "  Mine  anger, 
says  God,  is  kindled  against  them." 

They  showed  their  consciousness  of  the  impotence  of  their  calf 
for  their  protection,  yet  they  gave  the  further  proof  of  their  self- 
willed  rebellion  against  God  in  going  to  Assyria.  They  had  "  hired 
lovers  "  by  schemes  of  unbelieving  worldly  aggrandizement. 

"  And  yet  that  which  God  pictures  under  colours  so  offensive,  what 
was  it  to  human  eyes  ?  The  hire  was  presents  of  gold  to  powerful 
nations,  whose  aid,  humanly  speakiug,  Israel  needed.  But  wherever  it 
abandoned  its  trust  in  God,  it  adopted  their  idols.  '  Whoever  has 
recourse  to  human  means,  without  consulting  God,  or  consulting 
whether  He  will  or  will  not  bless  them,  is  guilty  of  unfaithfulness,  which 
often  leads  to  many  other  sins.  He  becomes  accustomed  to  the  tone  of 
mind  of  those  whose  protection  he  seeks,  comes  insensibly  to  approve 
even  their  errors,  loses  purity  of  heart  and  conscience,  sacrifices  his 
light  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  powers  under  whose  shadow  he 
wishes  to  live  and  repose.'  " 

The  prophet  wrote  not  thus  because  Israel  was  at  this  .time  suf- 
fering special  oppression.  But  all  their  prosperity,  all  their  poli«- 
tical  relationships,  all  their  show  of  worship,  rested  on  sin.  The 
fruit,  therefore,  must  be  sin,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances  of 
overthrow.  *'  Israel  hath  forgotten  his  Maker,  and  buildeth  tem- 
ples ;  and  Judah  hath  multiplied  fenced  cities ;  but  I  will  send  a 
fire  upon  his  cities,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof.'^  The 
opening  of  the  ninth  chapter  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
same  poem.  It  shows  us  that  while  the  prophet  was  chanting  his 
dirge,  the  people  were  singing  in  merriment. 

*'  The  prophet  seems  to  come  across  the  people  in  the  midst  of  their 
festivity  ana  mirth,  and  arrests  them  by  abruptly  stopping  it,  telling 
them  that  they  had  no  cause  for  joy.  Hosea  witnessed  days  of  Israel's 
prosperity  under  Jeroboam  II. :  the  land  had  peace  under  Menahem 
after  the  departure  of  Pul ;  Pekah  was  even  strong,  so  as  in  his  alliance 
with  Eezin  to  be  an  object  of  terror  to  Jndah  until  Tiglath-pilezer  came 
against  him.  At  some  of  these  times  Israel  seems  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  exuberant  mirth,  whether  at  harvest  time,  or  on  any  other 
ground,  enjoying  the  present,  secure  of  the  future." 

Amidst  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  however,  leanness  was 
denounced  by  the  servant  of  God  against  their  souls.  They  had 
been  warned  not  to  return  to  Egypt ;  yet  they  ever  looked  to  the 
old  place  of  their  bondage  as  a  place  of  strength.  Some  of  them, 
then,  shall  indeed  go  there ;  others  shall  be  in  captivity  to  Assyria. 
The  Lord's  land  shall  no  longer  have  to  bear  their  presence ;  the 
mock-worship  shall  cease.  Does  not  all  the  worship  of  God  point 
to  a  final  searching  ?  That  searching  is  at  hand.  The  trumpet 
has  sounded  for  judgment, — a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  arch- 
angels trumpet  at  the  last  day.   ''The  days  of  visitation  are  come.'' 

VOL.  XXII.  3  F  r^         T 
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Have  the  warnings  of  prophets  ended  thus  me£Pectually f  Yes! 
They  have  been  as  a  snare  of  the  fowler,  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death,  in  the  midst  of  this  ungodly  people.  Israel  should  have 
been  the  Lord's  vine,  (tod  found  them  as  grapes  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  would  have  cherished  them ;  but  they  corrupted  themselves 
with  Baalpeor. 

Yet  was  all  their  joyous  exterior  but  the  covering  of  rottenness. 
The  prophet,  as  he  looks  upon  the  cankered  joy  of  his  people,  in- 
treats  of  God  to  give  them — oh  !  what  ?  God's  gifts  only  turned 
to  their  greater  ruin.  The  best  gift  for  those  who  cannot  praise 
God  in  His  gifts  is  barrenness,  that  their  sins  may  die  out  with 
themselves,  and  not  remain  as  a  heritage  of  woe  to  another  gene- 
ration. The  fate  of  Israel  is  sealed :  they  shall  be  wanderers  for 
ever. 

'*  Such  was  to  be  their  lot ;  such  has  been  their  lot  ever  since ;  and 
such  was  not  the  ordinary  lot  of  those  large  populations  whom  Eastern 
conquerors  transported  from  their  own  land.  Those  conquerors  took 
away  with  them  into  their  own  land  portions  of  the  peoples  whom  they 
conquered,  for  two  ends.  When  a  people  often  rebelled,  they  were 
placed  where  they  could  rebel  no  more,  among  tribes  more  powerful 
than  they,  and  obedient  to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror ;  or  they  were 
carried  off  as  slaves  to  work  in  bricks,  like  Israel  in  Egypt.  Their 
workmen,  smiths,  artificers,  were  especially  taken  to  labour  on  those 
ffigantic  works,  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  But 
for  both  these  purposes,  the  transported  population  bad  a  settled  abode 
allotted  to  it,  whether  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces ;  sometimes  new 
cities  or  villages  were  built  for  the  settlers.  Israel  at  first  was  so  lo- 
cated. Perhaps  on  account  of  the  frequent  rebellions  of  their  kings, 
the  ten  tribes  were  placed  amid  a  wild,  warlike  population,  in  the  cities 
of  the  Medes.  When  the  interior  of  Asia  was  less  known,  people 
thought  that  they  were  still  to  be  found  there.  The  Jews  fabled  that 
the  ten  tribes  lay  behind  some  mighty  and  fabulous  river  Sambatyon, 
or  were  fenced  in  by  the  mountains.  Christians  thought  that  they 
might  bf  found  in  some  yet  unexplored  part  of  Asia.  Undeceived  as 
to  this,  they  still  asked  whether  the  Affghans,  the  Yezides,  or  the  na- 
^ves  of  North  America  were  the  ten  tribes,  or  whether  they  were  the 
Nestorians  of  Kurdistan.  So  natural  did  it  seem  that  they,  like  other 
nations  so  transported  should  remain  as  a  body  near  or  at  the  place 
where  they  had  been  located  by  their  conquerors.  The  prophet  says 
otherwise.  He  says  their  abiding  condition  shall  be.  They  shall  be 
wanderers  among  the  nations, — wanderers  among  them,  but  no  part  of 
them.  Before  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  'the  Jewish  race,'  Josephus  says,  ' was  in  great  numbers 
through  the  whole  world,  interspersed  with  the  nations.'  Those  assem- 
bled on  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  also  from  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
maritime  Libya,  Crete,  and  Italy.  Wherever  the  Apostles  went  in 
Asia  or  Greece,  they  found  Jews  in  sufficient  numbers  to  raise  perse- 
cution  against  them.     S.  James  writes  to  those  whom  with  a  word<— a 
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word  corresponding  to  that  of  Hosea — ^he  calls  '  the  dispersion.*  Jame§ 
— to  the  twelve  in  the  dUpereion.  The  Jews,  scoffing,  asked  whether 
our  Lord  would  go  to  the  dispersion  among  the  Greeks.  They  speak 
of  it  as  a  body  over  against  themselves,  to  whom  they  supposed  thut  He 
meant  to  go^  to  teach  them,  when  He  said, '  Fe  shaU  seek  Me,  and  shall  not 
find  Me*  The  Jews  of  Egypt  were  probably  the  descendants  of  those 
who  went  thither  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah.  The  Jews  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  those  of  China,  India,  Russia,  were  probably  descend- 
ants of  the  ten  tribes.  From  one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other,  and  onward 
through  the  Crimea,  Grreece,  and  Italy,  the  Jews  by  their  presence  bore 
witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Not  like  the  wandering 
Indian  tribe,  who  spread  o?er  Europe,  living  apart  in  their  native  wild- 
ness ;  but,  settled  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  city,  they  were  still 
distinct,  although  with  no  polity  of  their  own ;  a  distinct,  settled,  yet 
foreign  and  subordinate  race.  'Still  remains  unreversed  this  irrevo- 
cable sentence  as  to  their  temporal  state  and  face  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom, that  they  remain  still  wanderers,  or  dispersed  among  other  na- 
tions, and  have  never  been  restored,  nor  are  in  likelihood  of  ever  being 
restored  to  their  own  land,  so  as  to  call  it  their  own.  If  ever  any  of 
them  have  returned  thither,  it  hath  been  as  strangers ;  and  all,  as  to 
any  propriety  that  they  could  challenge  in  it,  to  hear  the  ruins  and 
waste  heaps  of  their  ancient  cities  to  echo  in  their  ears  the  prophet^s 
words.  Arise  ye,  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest;  your  ancestors 
polluted  it,  and  ye  shall  never  return  as  a  people  thither  to  inhabit  it, 
as  in  your  former  condition.'  '* 

The  tenth  chapter  belongs  to  a  later  date^  after  some  decisire 
battle  of  Shalmanezer  at  Betharbel^  in  the  valley  of  Je2reel^  where 
''  Hosea  probably,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life^  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
his  own  earlier  prophecy,  and  God  brake  the  bow  of  Israel.^*  Israel^ 
who  once  had  given  joy^  as  grapes  in  the  wilderness^  is  here  ad- 
dressed aa  ^'  an  empty  vine/'  She  shall  therefore  be  removed^  and 
the  true^  the  fruitful  vine  shall  take  her  place.  The  words  of 
Judah  in  her  rejection^ — "  We  have  no  king  but  Csesar ;  we  will 
not  have  Jssus  the  Son  of  God/' — seem  to  be  anticipated.  ''Now 
they  shall  say.  We  have  no  king^  because  we  feared  not  the  Lord/' 
So  they  speak^ — not^  however,  in  penitence,  bat  in  a  reckless  ac- 
ceptance of  their  fate.  The  thorn  and  the  thistle— *the  original 
curse  upon  the  ground — assert  their  sway  over  the  places  set  apart 
by  Israel  for  her  false  worship.  "  They  would  say  to  the  moan- 
tains.  Cover  us/' 

**  Samaria  and  Bethel,  the  seats  of  the  idolatry  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  themselves  both  on  heights,  had  both  near  them  mountains 
higher  than  themselves.  Such  was  to  Bethel  the  mountain  on  the  east 
where  Abraham  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  ;  Samaria  was  encircled  by 
them.  Both  were  probably  scenes  of  their  idolatries ;  from  both  the 
miseries  of  the  dwellers  of  Bethel  and  Samaria  oould  be  seen.  Samaria 
especially  was  in  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  itself  the  spec- 
tacle.    No  help  should  those  high  places  now  bring  to  them  in  their 
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need.  The  high  hills  round  Samaria,  when  the  tide  of  war  had  filled 
the  yalley  around  it,  hemmed  them  in  the  more  hopelessly.  There  was 
no  way  either  to  break  through  or  to  escape.  The  narrow  passes  which 
might  have  been  held  as  flood-gates  against  the  enemy  would  then  be 
held  against  them.  One  only  service  could  it  seem  that  their  moun- 
tains could  then  render — to  destroy  them." 

Israel  has  been  hitherto  like  a  heifer,  loving  to  tread  the  com. 
God's  temporal  goods  have  been  round  about  her,  and  her  only 
service  to  God  has  been  to  seek  her  own  enjoyment.  That  day, 
however,  is  past,  and  what  remains  ?  The  prophets  bid  her  "  sow 
in  righteousness'^  for  a  better  harvest.  Let  the  ploughing  take  the 
place  of  the  threshing.  A  distant  vision  of  spiritual  hope  for 
Israel,  in  union  with  Judah,  breaks  in  upon  his  eye,  though  he  rests 
not  on  it.  As  for  earthly  hope,  it  is  summed  up  in  the  fate  of  the 
king :  "  In  a  morning  shall  the  king  of  Israel  be  utterly  cut  oflF.'' 

The  poem  of  the  eleventh  chapter  opens  with  the  remarkable 
reference  to  the  calling  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

**  Since  these  words  relate  to  literal  Israel,  the  people  whom  God 
brought  out  by  Moses,  how  were  they  fulfilled  in  the  infant  Jesus, 
when  He  was  brought  back  out  of  Egypt,  as  S.  Matthew  teaches  us 
they  were  ? 

*'  Because  Israel  himself  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  was  to  be  bom  of  the  seed  of  Israel  did  God  call  Israel  My 
Son,  For  His  sake  only  did  He  deliver  him.  The  two  deliverances  of 
the  whole  Jewish  people,  and  of  Christ  the  Head,  occupied  the  same 
position  in  God's  dispensations.  He  rescued  Israel,  whom  He  called 
His  Son  in  its  childish  and  infantine  condition  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  its  being,  as  a  people.  His  true  Son  by  nature,  Christ  our 
Lord,  He  brought  up  in  His  Infancy,  when  He  began  to  show  forth 
His  mercies  to  us  in  Him.  Both  had  by  His  appointment  taken  refuge 
in  Egypt ;  both  were  by  His  miraculous  call, — to  Moses  in  the  bush,  to 
Joseph  in  the  dreams,  recalled  from  it.  S.  Matthew  apparently  quotes 
these  words,  not  to  prove  anything,  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tion of  God's  former  dealings  with  the  latter,  the  beginning  and  the 
close.  He  tells  us  that  the  former  deliverance  had  its  completion  in 
Christ,  that  in  His  deliverance  was  the  full  solid  completion  of  that  of 
Israel,  and  that  indeed  it  might  in  its  completest  fulness  be  said.  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  My  Son,^* 

The  Prophet  opens  his  song  on  this  occasion  with  telling  of  God's 
past  call  to  Israel,  delivering  the  people  as  His  Son  from  Egypt, 
and  of  the  many  calls  of  prophets  since.  Instead  of  turning  to 
Him,  they  only  turned  to  Badim.  Egypt,  the  land  which  specially 
told  of  His  past  mercy,  was  now  the  place  to  which  their  eyes 
turned,  while  the  more  fearful  destruction  overhung  them  from  As- 
syria. Can  they  go  to  Egypt  ?  No :  they  shall  not.  Egypt  is  a 
place  of  hope  in  the  providential  government  of  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  place  for  them.    By  the  light  of  Christian  truth  we  seem 
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to  see  that  Egypt  was  reserved  fojr  One  Who  should  go  down  there 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  call  of  deliverance  from  an  oppressive 
bondage.  For  Israel  it  was  no  place.  Israel  shall  be  given  up  to 
Assyria.  Can  Ooo  then  give  up  His  people  altogether  7  It  can- 
not be.  The  verses  in  which  the  Divine  compassion  is  uttered 
swell  with  a  power  of  love  which  cannot  be  expressed.  Rebellious 
as  they  are^  the  Holy  One  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  distant  age 
shall  learn  to  tremble  when  He  shall  make  His  glorious  voice  to  be 
heard.  He  will  stand  aloof  from  their  city  until  the  time  when  He 
can  record  His  mercy.  *'  The  children  shall  tremble  from  the 
West,^' — a  remarkable  prophecy  of  their  conversion. 

"  He  rages ^om  the  West;  for  from  the  West  have  most  come  into 
the  Gospel.  Yet  the  Jews  were  then  about  to  be  carried  to  the  East, 
not  to  the  West ;  and  of  the  West  the  prophets  had  no  human  know- 
ledge. But  the  ten  tribes,  although  carried  to  the  East  into  Assyria  did 
not  all  remain  there,  since  before  the  fiual  dispersion  we  find  Jews  in 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor ;  whither  those  who  had  been  restored  to 
their  own  land  would  not  have  anew  exiled  themselves.  In  these,  when- 
ever they  were  converted,  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled." 

When  the  voice  of  God  shall  be  heard  among  the  people^  it  shall 
be  the  voice  of  a  king  speaking  in  holiness  in  Judah.  ^*  Judah  yet 
ruleth  with  God^  and  is  faithfiU  with  the  All-Holy.'^  Judah  has  a 
sure  warrant  of  permanence  in  the  promise  of  Shiloh. 

We  have  one  more  song  of  sorrowful  rebuke  and  earnest  hope. 
The  three  last  chapters  seem  to  be  all  one. 

The  Prophet  breaks  forth  in  holy  indignation  at  Ephraim  be- 
cause of  her  worldliness^  substituting  policy  and  trade  for  piety  and 
faith.  Judah  also  is  involved  in  the  fault, — the  whole  house  there- 
fore of  Jacob.  What  a  change  is  this  from  the  Divine  tokens  and 
promises  of  their  forefather.  Hosea  recurs  to  the  time  of  his 
triumph  when  "  He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed^  and 
he  wept^  and  made  supplication  unto  Him.'^ 

'*  Jacob's  weeping  is  not  mentioned  by  Moses.  Hosea  then  knew 
more  than  Moses  related.  He  could  not  have  gathered  it  out  of  Moses, 
for  Moses  relates  words  of  earnest  supplication ;  yet  the  tone  is  that  of 
one  by  force  of  earnest  energy  wresting,  as  it  were,  the  blessing  from 
God,  not  of  one  weepine.  Yet  Hosea  adds  this,  in  harmony  with 
Moses.  For  '  vehement  desires  and  earnest  petitions  frequently  issue 
in  tears.'  '  To  implore  means  to  ask  with  tears.'  Jacob  learning  that 
God  Himself  thus  deigned  to  deal  with  him,  might  well  out  of  amaze- 
ment and  wonder,  out  of  awfiil  respect  to  Him,  and  in  earnest  desire  of 
a  blessing,  pour  out  his  earnest  supplication  with  tears.  Herein  he  be- 
came an  image  of  Him  fVho  in  the  days  ofHxsfiesh  offered  u^  'prayers 
and  supplication  tvith  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to 
save  Him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that  He  feared,^* 

But  Ephraim^  who  had  thus  in  his  forefather  been  so  mighty 
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with  Gob  had  now  become  a  mere.Canaanite^  a  merchantman.  He 
hugged  himself  at  his  earthly  gain^  and  forgot  that  he  had  lost 
Heaven.  The  father^s  blessing  hovered  round  him,  nevertheless 
OoD  would  bring  him  to  the  pious  acknowledgment  of  his  weak- 
ness in  poverty.  So  should  he  be  made  to  keep  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, learning  its  true  lesson.  So  should  the  past  mercies  of  God 
to  Israel  still  be  perpetuated.  The  very  overthrow  of  the  nation 
shall  be  found  to  be  their  healizig.  Though  they  worshipped  Baal, 
God,  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  could  not  forsake  them. 
God  who  has  fed  them  like  a  shepherd^  will  meet  them  now  as  a 
lion,  as  a  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps.  But  He  is  unchanged.  He 
causes  His  anger  to  be  known,  only  in  purposes  of  love.  '*  0  Is- 
rael, thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  Me  is  thy  help,  I  will  be 
thy  king/^  They  had  fallen  away  from  the  house  of  David,  seeking 
a  king  of  their  own.  Yet  will  God,  as  the  Son  of  David,  welcome 
them  back  under  His  rule.  He  will  come  as  He  promised,  their 
Saviour  and  their  God.  Of  what  kind  shall  that  rule  be  ?  What 
shall  that  restoration  be  f  It  shall  be  as  the  sorrows  of  a  travailing 
woman.  They  were  fulfilled  in  the  agony  of  the  Apostles.  Of 
them  it  is  said,  *'  I  have  filled  my  bow  with  Ephraim.'^  Ephraim  in 
them  shall  be  the  mother  of  an  acceptable  race.  The  deliverance 
which  the  Divine  King  shall  eflFect  will  be  a  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  the  grave.  He  shall  make  atonement  and  call  them  to 
Him  in  His  resurrection.  But  that  time  is  yet  far  distant  from 
the  prophet's  views.  He  sees  in  the  nearer  future  the  desolation 
accomplished  by  Samaria,  Ephraim  the  fruitful  one  becomes 
desolate. 

How  mournful  is  the  vision  of  the  nation  withering  away  amidst 
the  very  abundance  of  Divine  love !  Plaintively  is  Israel  invited  to 
return.  Words  are  put  into  his  lips,  that  he  may  cease  to  trust  in 
Assur,  and  may  come  to  be  healed,  yea,  and  find  as  his  own  Father 
Him  with  Whom  every  fatherless  one — even  all  the  outcast  Gen- 
tiles— find  mercy.  Then  shall  a  better  fruitfulness  compass  his 
land.  The  corn  and  the  wine  of  heaven  shall  be  his,  and  he  will 
no  more  have  anything  to  do  with  idols.  He  shall  be  as  a  fir-tree, 
with  a  beauty  ever  fresh  and  green,  but,  more  than  a  fir-tree,  bear- 
ing pleassint  fruit,  for  what  nature  could  not  make  him  to  do, 
grace  shall  efiect. 

This  review  of  the  important  prophecies  of  Hosea,  brief  as  it  is, 
may  perhaps  from  its  very  brevity  be  helpful  in  giving  a  connected 
idea  of  the  relation  of  its  several  parts.  We  have  not  entered  into 
the  analysis  with  technical  minuteness ;  but  our  deshre  has  been  to 
give  such  a  summary  of  the  Prophet's  writings  as  may  help  the 
student  to  undertake  the  study  of  Dr.  Fusey's  Commentary  with 
the  more  definite  conception.  We  hope  that  the  extracts  with 
which  from  time  to  time  our  summary  has  been  elucidated  will  lead 
many  to  undertake  the  diligent  study  of  this  most  valuable  wfxk. 
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THE  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Thb  Church  of  England  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  respect 
to  the  documentary  materials  by  means  of  which  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  ought  to  have  been  elucidated.  In  Queen  Mary's 
reign  there  appears  to  have  been  a  deliberate  destruction  of  many 
records  which  might  have  assisted  us  to  a  more  satisfactory  account 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries :  at  a  later  period  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Convocation  during  some  centuries  were  swept  out  of 
mind  by  fire :  the  same  element  destroyed  or  irretrievably  damaged 
many  valuable  papers  in  the  Cottonian  library  during  the  present 
century;  and  within  our  own  memory  the  original  MS.  of  the 
Prayer  Book  has  disappeared^  no  one  knows  where.  Of  these 
losses^  that  of  the  Convocation  records  is  the  one  most  to  be  la- 
mented, as  r^ards  our  present  subject;  as  we  should  there,  doubt- 
less, have  found  the  authoritative  documents  by  which  each  of 
the  successive  changes  that  ensued  at  the  Reformation  might  be 
identified  as  changes  originating,  at  least,  with  the  ecclesiastical 
portion  of  the  State;  and  thus  have  secured  an  official  contradiction 
to  the  popidar  but  very  false  impression,  that  the  Reformation  was 
forced  upon  the  Clergy  by  the  civil  power  and  public  opinion,  and 
so  far  as  it  was  adopted  by  them,  adopted  against  their  wiU. 

There  is,  however,  one  document  of  great  importance  remaining, 
(a  document,  too,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  accessible  to 
every  one,)  and  its  tenour  goes  far  to  indicate  the  direction  which  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  of  England  took,  and  the  principles  which  it  made 
the  foundation  of  all  action  in  the  changes  that  had  become,  through 
the  causes  we  have  already  referred  to,  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
Prayer  Book  at  large  is  of  course  a  full  elucidation  of  this,  for  the 
legem  credendi  Ux  statuat  suppUcendi  is  a  rule  which  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  judging  of  the  Reformation ;  but  the  contro- 
versies of  late  days  have  shown  that  it  is  a  long  business  to  draw 
out  this  lex  from  the  pages  of  our  Common  Prayer,  however  easy 
it  might  seem  to  be ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  have  longed  that  the 
Reformers  had  actually  stated,  in  so  many  words,  what  they  were 
doing,  rather  than  left  us  to  draw  out  indirect  evidence  of  their 
deeds  and  their  intentions  in  the  manner  we  are  mostly  driven  to 
resort  to.  The  document  to  which  we  refer  is,  however,  of  this 
positive  nature ;  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  really  does  furnish  us  with 
what  we  want.  For  when  those  who  set  forth  the  Prayer  Book 
added  9l  preface  to  it,  they  must  have  done  so  from  the  feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  o£fer  some  explanation,  both  to  their  own  gene- 
.  ration  and  also  to  posterity,  of  their  reasons  for  doing  what  they 
had  done ;  and  to  those  reasons  we  may  no  doubt  look  as  a  general 
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index  of  the  prbciples  by  which  the  acting  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  guided. 

As  it  now  stands  in  our  Prayer  Books^  this  preface  is  a  little  cal- 
culated to  mislead  any  whe  have  not  made  themselves  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  historical  phases  of  the  book  itself.  What  is 
now  headed  '^  The  Preface/'  beginning,  "  It  hath  been  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church  of  England/'  and  ending  "  truly  conscientious  sons 
of  the  Church  of  England/'  was  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book 
after  the  Oreat  Rebellion,^  having  been  drawn  up^  it  is  supposed, 
by  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  refers  to  those  very  few 
alterations  which  were  made  in  1662.  That  which  had  previously 
been  headed  "  A  Preface/'  beginning,  "  There  was  never  anything 
by  the  wit  of  man  so  well  devised,"  and  ending,  "  that  the  people 
may  come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with  him,"  was  now 
entitled,  "  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  and  placed  im- 
mediately after  the  new  insertion.  Following  this  document  is 
another,,  headed,  "  Of  ceremonies,  why  some  be  abolished  and  some 
retained,"  origmally — that  is,  in  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI. — 
placed  after  the  Commination  Service,  but  in  the  Second  Book  of 
1552  and  all  others  adopted  as  a  sort  of  second  chapter  of  the 
Preface.  These  two  earlier  portions,  which  alone  formed  the  Pre- 
face of  the  Prayer  Book  from  1549  to  1662,  are  the  document  to 
which  we  refer,  as  very  clearly  setting  forth  the  principles  on  which 
the  B«formers  acted  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  Services ;  prin- 
ciples which,  if  they  were  adopted  in  the  most  grave  part  of  their 
work,  we  may  legitimately  extend  to  the  rest  of  their  labours  also. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware  that  this  original  Preface  to 
the  English  Prayer  Book  has  several  points  of  identity  with  the 
prieface  to  the  reformed  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignonez,  which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  1536,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  in  many 
places  until  it  was  condemned  by  Pius  V.,  and  superseded  by  the 
reformed  Breviary  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  Breviary  was  used  by  the  Reformers  of  our  own 
Prayer  Book  to  some  extent ;  and  the  identity  of  expression  evi- 
dent in  the  two  prefaces  cannot  certainly  be  accidental.  Take  three 
passages  as  an  example : — 

Quigtumez,  1536.  Prayer  Booky  1549. 

"  Nihil    enim    humano    elabo-  "  There  was  never  anything  by 

ratam  ingenio,  tam  exactum  initio  the  wit  of  man  so  well  devised,  or 

unquam  fuit,  quia  postea  "  .  .  .  so  sure  established,  which,  in  con- 
tinuance of  time  "... 

'*  Nam    libri    scripturse  sacrae,  "...  the  ancient  fathers  .  .  . 

statis    anni    temporibus    legendi  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  all  the 

erant  more  majorum  .  .  .  vixdum  whole  Bible  (or  the  greatest  part 

1  One  passage  in  it  is  remarkable,  as  identifying  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
<<  Catholic  Church  of  Christ." 
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incaepti  omittantur  in   alio  bre-     thereof)  should  be  read  over  once 
viario  "...  every  year  .  .  .  but .  . .  commonly, 

when  any  book  of  the  Bible  was 

begun,  after  three  or  four  chapters 

were  read  out,  all  the  rest  were 

unread"  •  .  . 

''Accedit  tarn  perplexus  ordo,  '^  Moreover,    the    number    and 

tamque  difficilis  precandi  ratio,  ut      hardness  of  the  rules  called  the 

interdura  paulo  minor  opera  in  re-      Pie,  and  the  manifold  changings  of 

quirendo  ponatur  quam,  cum  in-      the  service,  was  the  cause,  that  to 

veneris,  in  legendo."  turn  the  book  only  was  so  hard 

and  intricate  a  matter,  that  many 
times  there  was  more  business  to 
find  out  what  should  be  read,  than 
to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out.'* 

Here,  then,  is  another  proof  that  the  acting  representatives  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  by  no  means  desirous  (as  Baxter  was, 
at  a  later  day^)  of  providing  for  its  use  a  Prayer  Book  which  should 
have  the  claim  of  originality.  Even  their  justification  of  the  step 
which  they  were  taking  in  setting  it  forth  at  all,  was  partly  trans- 
lated from  a  Breviary  reconstructed  by  a  Boman  Cardinal  (a 
Spaniard,  by  the  way),  and  which,  from  the  approval  given  to  it  in 
the  Bull  of  Paul  III., — "  Summa  cura  et  diligentia  recognovit, 
atque  ad  veterum  Sanctorum  Patrum  Conciliorumque  constituta 
ac  meliorem  precandi  ritum  et  normam  faciliorem  brevioremque 
redegit,'' — was  probably  intended  to  be  gradually  introduced  into 
all  the  churches  which  owned  the  authority  of  Borne. 

I.  Now  if  we  inquire,  Why  need  the  services  of  the  Church  have 
been  altered  at  all  ?  we  find,  in  this  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
an  answer  to  the  question,  at  least  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  those 
who  wrote  can  be  taken.  There  are  eight  separate  d^arges  brought 
against  the  received  order  of  the  Service,  which  are  so  distinctly 
named,  that  we  shall  put  them  down  in  order. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  a  very  corrupt  habit  had  sprung  up,  and 
had  even  established  itself  for  "  many  years  past^'  in  the  manner 
of  using  the  appointed  Lections  or  Lessons  taken  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  original  intention  of  the  Church  being  "  that  the  whole 
Bible  (or  the  greatest  part  thereof)  should  be  read  over  every  year,*' 
this  intention  had  been  thwarted,  and  the  order  *'  altered,  broken, 
and  neglected ;"  so  that  when  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture — as  Isaiah, 
for  example,  in  Advent,  or  Genesis  in  Septuagesima — ^was  begun  to 
be  read,  three  or  four  chapters  were  read  out,  and  all  the  rest  left 
unread ;  the  unread  portion  being  superseded  by  '^  uncertain  stories 
and  legends.**     Mention  is  also  made  of  a  multitude  of  *'  responds, 

^  Baxter  knocked  np  mn  entirely  new  Prsyer  Book,  hs  a  riTal  to  the  old  one,  in  a 
tingle  night.  If  the  whim  had  taken  him,  he  would  haye  re- written  the  Bible  in  a 
fortnight,  no  doubt. 

VOL.  XXII.  3  o  r^  T 
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verses^  vain  repetitions^  commemorations^  and  synodals/'  as  inter- 
fering with  the  continuous  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.  Of  the 
responds  and  verses^  only  the  Gloria  Patri  after  the  Psalms,  the 
Kyrie  after  the  Commandments^  and  the  versicle  before  and  after 
the  Gospel  were  retained  in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  A  more 
free  use  of  such  responds  as  give  the  key-note  to  the  portion  of 
Scripture  read  would  have  been  an  improvement^  we  think^  on  the 
present  form  of  our  Lessons  ;^  but  their  use  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
travagant length  in  mediaeval  times^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  other  things  complained  of  as  interrupting  the  due  reading 
of  Scripture  are  complained  of  unjustly. 

2.  These  uncertain  stories  and  legends  in  the  place  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  no  imagination  of  the  Reformers.  Even  the  modem 
Roman  Breviary  will  show  this  ;2  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Car- 
dinal Quignonez  in  his  preface  with  more  severity^  by  far^  than  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  English  Churchy  for  he  says  of  the  old  Breviaries 
that  '^  historise  sanctorum  qusedam  tam  incultse,  et  tarn  sine  delectu 
scriptse  habentur  in  eodem,  ut  nee  authoritatem  habere  videantur 
nee  gravitatem.'*  They  did  not,  therefore,  stand  alone  when  they 
looked  upon  these  insertions  as  unmeet  to  be  used  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  much  less  to  supersede  the  Divine  writings  themselves. 

3.  They  make  the  very  reasonable  statement  that  the  Service 
having  been  read  in  Latin  these  many  years,  a  language  which  the 
people  did  not  understand,  the  latter  heard  with  their  ears  only, 
and  their  heart,  spirit,  and  mind  were  not  edified  thereby  :  which 
is  really  such  a  very  obvious  remark,  that  one  feels  the  only  ques- 
tion open  to  an  opponent  of  the  change  was.  Whether  the  people 
need  be  edified  by  the  service  ?  Those  who  thought  then,  or  who 
think  now,  that  the  whole  force  of  Common  Prayer  consists  in  the 
utterance  of  it  by  the  priest,  and  that  there  is  no  subordinate  ad- 
ditional force  derived  from  the  vocal  and  intelligent  participation  in 
it  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  no  doubt  consider  that  the  latter 
were  in  quite  as  good  a  position  for  edification  when  the  service  was 
said  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  them  as  when  said  in  their  own  lan- 

^  Though  of  course  there  is  a  danger  in  such  responses  that  they  may  give  a/iUit 
note.  Such  a  danger  is  referred  to  in  the  Prefece  of  the  Reformed  Benedictine 
Breviary,  **  ad  usum  congregationis  Sancti  Mauri/'  published  at  Paris,  in  1787  ;  so 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question  also. 

3  A  later  reformed  Breviary  than  that  of  Trent,  one  edited  (in  1713)  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Meaoz  by  the  successor  of  Bossuet,  speaks  of  such  legends  in  a  tone  evidently 
intended  to  reflect,  though  cautiously,  on  the  Roman  Breviary.  Stating  the  various 
'alterations  made,  the  Preface  goes  on  to  say :  **  Absunt  non  solum  aperte  falsa,  sed 
«t  apocrypha,  ut  reddentes  Deo  vitulos  labiorum  nostrorum  yeritatem  faciamus,  et 
loquamur  coram  illo,  qui  summa  Veritas  est,  et  quserit  qui  adorent  eum  in  spiritu  et 
▼eritate.  Nam  religio,  sancto  Augustino  teste,  non  debet  esse  in  phantasmatis 
nostris,  et  melius  est  quodcunque  verum,  qukm  quidquid  pro  arbitrio  fingi  potest. 
Quapropter  ex  praescripto  Concilii  Africani  in  Capitulis  Regum  Francorum  yetitum 
«8t.  ne  falsa  nomina  martyrum,  et  incertas  sanctorum  memorias,  fiddes  venerantur. 
Qttin  et  Innocentins  111.  negat  falsitatem  sub  nomine  pietatia  tolerari  debere." — 
Bremarium  Meldeme.  MeldiSt  1713. 
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guage,  This^  however,  the  Reformers  did  not  think :  and  reasons 
have  been  already  shown  for  believing  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
Church  of  England  went  with  them  in  the  change  of  language 
which  they  effected.* 

4.  The  same  kind  of  complaint  which  was  made  respecting  the 
Lessons  is  also  made  as  to  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms.  It  is 
alleged  that ''  Notwithstanding  that  the  ancient  Fathers  have  di- 
vided the  Psalms  into  seven  portions,  whereof  every  one  was  called 
a  noctum,  now  of  late  time  a  few  of  them  have  been  daily  said, 
and  the  rest  utterly  omitted  :'*  which  was  as  gross  a  departui!e 
from  the  spirit  of  Catholic  ritual  as  anything  possibly  could  be. 
The  explanation  of  such  a  strange  omission  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  a  fact  which  is  strongly  brought  out  by  the  Preface  of  Cardinal 
Quignon's  Breviary.  He  alleges  that  the  reason  which  had  chiefly 
moved  him  to  rearrange  the  hours  of  the  Church  were  that  both 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  were  deterred  from  their  use  by  their  length 
and  difficulty.  The  hours  of  prayer  in  England  were  practically 
reduced  to  two  long  before  the  innovations  of  the  Reformers  :  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  from  their  remark  about  the  omission  of  the 
Psalms,  that  the  hours  left  unsaid  at  the  usual  time  were  not 
added  on  to  the  other  services  which  were  said,  but  were  left  out 
altogether,  and  thus  the  Psalms  which  formed  the  chief  portion  of 
them.  Their  complaint  was  therefore  just,  that  this  was  an  in- 
fringement both  of  Catholic  spirit  and  Catholic  practice.^ 

5.  The  complexity  of  the  service  is  a  fifth  reason  which  they 
allege  as  causing  a  necessity  for  change*  Upon  this  point  there  is 
little  to  be  said ;  for  many  will  think  it  legitimately  open  to  question 
whether  this  was  really  a  difficulty  of  much  importance.  The  evil, 
if  it  was  one,  would  have  been  in  no  small  degree  remedied  by  the 
other  changes  necessitated :  and  the  Reformers  carried  their  sim- 
plification of  the  service,  as  well  as  of  the  rubric,  further  than 
some  would  think  necessary.  Yet  it  is  observable  that  the  very 
same  objection  to  the  old  Breviaries  is  made  by  Quignon,  and  in 
the  very  same  words  as  those  used  by  the  writers  of  our  own 
Preface. 

6.  Next,  the  Reformers  congratulate  themselves  and  the  Church 
on  the  substitution  of  one  uniform  Prayer  Book  according  to  the 
"use  of  the  Church  of  England,^'  for  the  various  books  "accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Bangor,  York,  and  Lincoln,^' 

^  The  change  in  our  ecclesiastical  language  was  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  Although  printed  Breviaries  had  issued  from  the  press  during 
(probably)  every  year  of  the  century  up  to  1535,  none  were  printed  at  all  for  six 
years  after  that  date ;  while  at  the  same  time  Primers,  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Litany 
and  portions  of  the  Communion  Service,  aU  in  English,  were  gradually  paving  the 
way  (by  royal  authority  endorsing  the  work  of  Convocation)  for  the  general  use  of 
our  native  tongue  in  the  offices  of  the  Church. 

^  Mr.  Neale  gives  another  explanation  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
p.  19y  viz.,  that  the  recurrence  of  Festivals  with  their  proper  Psalms  was  so  frequent, 
as  to  push  aside  a  full  half  of  the  regular  recitatiou. 
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which  had  authority  in  different  districts  of  the  country :  a  sub- 
stitution of  uniformity  for  diversity  which  the  course  of  Western 
Christendom  has  since  then  abundantly  adopted^  and  perhaps 
justified.! 

7.  In  respect  to  the  Ceremonies  in  use,  two  principal  objections 
are  offered,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  those  ''which  had  their 
beginning  by  the  institution  of  man/'  (as  distinguished  from  such 
a  ceremony  as  that  of  Baptism  which  was  instituted  by  CnBist 
and  is  absolutely  binding  on  the  Church)  some  of  which  had 
been  appointed  with  good  intention,  and  had  been  profitable  at 
first,  had  yet  in  later  days  become  vain  and  superstitious :  were 
growing  more  and  more  abused,  and  while  they  blinded  the 
pHBople,  obscured  the  glory  of  God.  These  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  put  away  altogether,  simply  on  account  of  their  abuse : 
and  a  precedent  was  assuredly  to  be  found  for  such  a  course 
by  the  total  abolition  of  such  "  ceremonies'*  as  love-feasts  at  a 
much  earlier  age  of  the  Church. 

8.  A  second  reason  for  reducing  the  number  of  Ceremonies  was 
that  they  had  so  accumulated  as  by  their  great  excess  and  mul- 
titude to  have  become  quite  insupportable :  the  meaning,  too,  of 
many  being  utterly  lost. 

These  then,  were  some  of  the  more  cogent  reasons  which  moved 
the  English  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  review  the  whole 
system  of  its  divine  worship  :  and  if  there  was  to  be  any  change 
at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  avoid  making  such  as  are 
indicated.  But,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  might  agree 
with  the  Church  of  that  day  in  thinking  that  the  things  which 
they  mentioned  as  abuses  really  required  reformation,  and  yet  not 
agree  as  to  the  principles  on  which  they  should  be  amended.  The 
Lutherans  abroad  and  the  Calvinists  at  home  agreed  with  our  Con- 
vocation as  to  the  abuses,  but  their  remedy  was  of  a  very  destruc- 
tive nature :  let  us  examine  therefore  the  course  taken  by  Convo- 
cation, so  far  as  it  is  elucidated  by  our  Prayer  Book  Preface. 

II.  First  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  speak  of  their  work  in  a 
thoroughly  conservative  spirit,  and  although  they  are  pointing  out 
the  corruptions  which  had  arisen  in  the  ritual  and  ceremonies  of' 
the  Church,  are  far  from  using  towards  them  the  contemptuous 
language  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  names  of 
the  more  notorious  Reformers.  The  reckless  buffoonery  of  Latimer's 
sermons,  and  his  wild  condemnation  of  everything  that  had  been 
connected  with  Rome,  has  no  counterpart,  nor  shadow  of  counter- 
part in  the  language  adopted  by  the  learned  and  serious-minded 
men  who  composed  the  document  in  question.  They  speak  re- 
spectfully of  the  preceding  Breviary  of  the  Church,  and  say  that 
it  had  only  met  with  the  fate  of  every  human  device  in  being 

1  The  Saram  Breriary  (as  reformed  in  1516)  had  already  been  enjoined  through, 
out  the  province  of  Canterbury  by  the  Conrocatiott  of  1542. 
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corrapted :  and  all  they  wish  to  do  is  to  recur  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  original  substance  of  the  Church's  Common  Prayer^  making 
such  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times ;  as  for  instance^  in  the  adoption  of  the  English  lan- 
guage instead  of  the  Latin^  now  that  the  various  tongues  spoken 
in  the  land  had  all  become  amalgamated  into  one. 

They  therefore  refer  to  the  "  ancient  Fathers," — "  the  godly  and 
decent  Order  of  the  ancient  Fathers''  as  the  authority  to  which  they 
wish  to  appeal,  and  by  which  they  wish  to  be  guided.  This  ex- 
pression has  mostly  been  interpreted,  probably,  of  those  whom  it 
is  our  custom  at  this  day  to  call  the  '^  Fathers," — the  great  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  first  six  centuries ;  but  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  for  with  the  exception  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  there  are 
none  of  these  whose  names  are  so  especially  connected  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Church,  (not  even  S.  Ambrose,)  that  they  could  be 
definitely  appealed  to  as  general  authorities  in  such  matters  as  those 
of  which  the  Reformers  were  writing.  Moreover,  the  very  first 
reference  to  their  authority  is  with  respect  to  the  Lessons,  (just 
as  Quignon  uses  '^rnore  majoruni^  in  the  same  way,)  and  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  there  was  no  more  ground  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  for  ascertaining  what  the  practice  of  the  early  Church 
was  as  to  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  during  Divine  Service  than 
there  is  now :  and  certainly  our  modem  information  does  not  enable 
us  to  say  so  plainly  that  we  are  following  the  authority  of  the  Primi- 
tive  Church.i  But  it  was  not  to  the  Primitive  Church  that  the 
Reformers  appealed  in  matters  of  ritual.  They  evidently  meant  by 
the  ^^  old  Fathers"  the  ancient  Church  of  England  before  it  came 
to  be  encrusted  with  the  successive  accretions  of  mediaeval  times ; 
and  what  they  called  the  ^'  mind  and  purpose''  of  these  ^^  old  Fa- 
thers," the  model  to  which  they  wished  to  conform  the  New  Prayer 
Book,  was  the  nucleus  which  they  thought  themselves  able  to  dis- 
cover as  the  original  central  and  fundamental  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish ritual ;  not  perhaps  very  round  and  definite,  but  sufficiently 
evident  to  enable  them  to  exercise  that  power  of  conscientiously 
separating  the  ancient  from  the  novel,  to  which  they  were  devoting 
their  energies.^ 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Preface  was  written  for  the 
original  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  in  which  the  services  bore  a  much 
more  strict  resemblance  to  the  ancient  services  of  the  Church  than 
they  do  at  present.  We  are  dealing  now  with  the  early  Reformers, 
and  must  take  their  words  in  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  the 

^  The  first  movement  towards  a  return  to  ancient  practice  in  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  made  so  long  as  thirty-three  years  earlier,  when  in  the  revised  Sarum 
Breviary  of  1616  the  length  of  the  daily  Jjessons  was  considerably  increased,  and 
many  of  the  Responds,  &c.,  which  broke  up  the  chapters,  expunged  from  the  service. 

*  Archbishop  Parker's  well  known  anjdety  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  another  illastration  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  Reformers  were  actuated. 
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Prayer  Book  as  they  set  it  forth.  A  little  inspection  of  the  tables 
of  comparison  given  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  Principles  of  Divine 
Service,*  or  by  Mr.  Procter  at  the  end  of  his  Rationale  of  our 
Offices,  will  show  that  the  words  used  by  those  who  wrote  the  Pre- 
face are  honestly  expressive  of  the  work  which  they  did ;  and  that 
the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  Breviary  and  Missal  Offices  translated,  with  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  Scriptural  portion,  and  the  expulsion  of  such  novelties  as 
were  connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  saints,  purgatory,  the 
distinctively  mediaeval  theory  respecting  the  annihilation  of  the 
elements  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  assumed  authority  of  the  Pope. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Reformers  had  any  ancient  Breviary  before 
them  in  which  these  novelties  were  wanting ;  but  what  we  allege  is 
that  they  exercised  their  power  of  criticism  to  eliminate  them  and 
them  only,  and  that  it  was  as  much,  at  least,  their  wish  to  retain  all 
that  was  really  Catholic,  as  it  was  to  expunge  all  that  was  merely 
Roman.  They  tried  to  discover  '^  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
old  Fathers^^  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  object  of  mould- 
ing the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  according  to  it,  just  as  we  try  to 
discover  for  our  own  guidance  the  "  mind  and  purpose*'  of  those 
who  by  the  lapse  of  time  have  become  "  old  Fathers'*  to  us  of  this 
generation.  There  was  probably  as  good  reason  for  them  to  pass 
over  their  immediate  predecessors  when  they  wanted  ecclesiastical 
and  ritual  precedent  as  there  is  for  us  to  pass  over  the  last  century 
or  two  and  go  back  to  the  fifteenth.  The  distortions  of  Catholic 
ritual  were  in  a  different  direction,  perhaps,  at  the  two  periods ;  but 
they  have  a  considerable  resemblance  in  their  origin ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  Reformers  had  as  good  reason  to  complain  of  foreign 
influences  acting  on  the  Church  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, as  we  who  come  after  the  days  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  and  a  race  of  political  bishops. 

The  conservative  principles  of  the  Reformers  were  then  very 
deeply  laid,  even  deeper  than  has  been  represented  by  those  who 
have  supposed  that  they  made  the  Primitive  Church  their  model 
in  the  changes  which  they  introduced.  Such  a  far  off  model,  and 
one  so  difficult,  (at  least  in  those  days)  to  get  at,  they  did  not 
set  before  them ;  but  it  was  their  great  anxiety  to  continue  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  in  their  purity.  They 
did  not  point  to  any  particular  age,  and  say.  This  is  what  we  will 
adopt ;  but  they  took  out  of  the  current  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  whatever  they  had  reason  to  think  was  the  true  growth  of 
Catholic  usage ;  and  with  some  little,  but  not  much,  concession  to 
the  specialities  of  that  particular  time,  they  framed  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1549  as  the  true  Catholic  representative  of  the  ancient  Breviaries 
of  England.  Subsequent  criticism,  with  the  great  additional  light 
it  has  had,  may  have  discovered  that  they  made  a  few  mistakes — 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  288. 
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chiefly  of  omissions ;  but  the  student  who  goes  fairly  to  investigate 
the  result  of  their  labours  will  soon  acknowledge  that  the  critical 
discrimination  of  the  Prayer  Book  revisers  of  1548  was  quite  equal 
to  the  work  set  before  them ;  and  also  that  they  honestly  acted  up 
to  the  principle  which  they  had  laid  down^  that  of  making  our  ritual 
"  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  old  Fathers'' — of  those 
generations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  which  they  could  look  as 
representing  it  when  unencumbered  by  mediaeval  peculiarities  and 
fancies.  To  us  it  appears  that  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place  it  shows  what  the  intention  of  the 
Reformers  originally  was^  viz.^  to  link  on  the  reconstructed  offices 
to  those  which  had  always  been  used  in  England^  without  any 
further  changes  than  were  made  necessary  by  the  return  we  were 
making  to  the  normal  constitutional  and  doctrinal  character  of  the 
Church.  It  was  no  wish  of  theirs  to  break  away  from  the  line  of 
their  forefathers^  or  to  originate  such  a  novelty  as  an  isolated 
Church.  The  former  they  took  care  not  to  do ;  and  if  the  latter 
was  a  consequence  of  their  work,  it  was  not  a  result  which  should 
justly  have  followed,  but  which  was  brought  about  by  the  unrea- 
sonableness, worldliness,  and  want  of  policy  by  which  the  acts  of 
the  Roman  court  were  characterized.  And,  secondly,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  although  subsequent  alterations  of  the  original  Prayer 
Book  were  made  (out  of  a  spirit  of  concession  to  the  pressure  used 
by  men  who  possessed  great  temporary  influence  with  the  king  and 
his  advisers)  the  Preface  remained  substantially  unchanged,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  being  still  the  legal  exponent  of  the 
Principles  on  which  the  Prayer  Book  was  reconstructed.  If  those 
who  set  forth  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI.  went  upon  different 
principles,  nothing  has  come  down  to  us  imposing  their  principles 
upon  us ;  and  the  retention,  even  by  them,  of  the  words  of  their 
predecessors  in  revision  seems  to  show  that  whatever  concessions 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make,  they  still  adopted  or  wished  to 
adopt  the  same  rule  of  deference  to  the  old  continuous  traditions  of 
the  Church.  At  any  rate  the  tendency  of  revisions,  since  that 
Second  Book,  has  always  been  to  recur  to  the  first  work  of  the 
Reformers  as  the  real  standard  of  Church  of  England  ritual ;  and 
the  principles  on  which  that  standard  was  constructed  are  therefore 
fastened  upon  us  both  by  the  force  of  their  re-assertion,  and  by  the 
subsequent  practical  expressions  of  the  authoritative  mind  of  our 
Church. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  acting  portion  of  the  Church  of  the 
sixteenth  century  did  really  leave  on  record,  in  so  many  words,  the 
view  which  they  took  of  their  position  and  duty  as  Reformers  of 
ritual,  let  us  now  go  back  for  a  short  time  to  our  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their  avowed  principles,  that  we 
may  see  what  degree  of  consistency  there  was  between  their  words 
and  their  deeds. 
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1.  In  all  the  changes  that  they  made  with  respect  to '^  cere- 
monies/^ they  were  as  careful  to  retain  the  old  ideia  of  Worship 
as  they  had  been  to  retain  that  of  Church  and  Priesthood.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  synodical  act  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  which  any  variation  whatever  was  enjoined,  either  from  the  an- 
cient form  of  the  fabric,  or  the  application  of  its  various  parts. 
The  destruction  of  altars  was  no  act  of  the  Church,  but  of  a 
tyrannizing  monarch  or  a  tyrannizing  bishop :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  whatever  changes  took  place  in  regard  to  the  magnifi* 
cence  or  number  of  sacred  utensils ;  with  the  addition  that  many 
unauthorised  thieves  helped  to  make  more  ruinous  the  ruin  which 
the  thieves  authorized  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.^  had  begun. 
To  the  eye  and  intention  of  those  who  reformed  our  ritual,  its  prac- 
tical use  presented  hardly  any  outward  variation  of  importance.  If 
there  was  any  dispute  about  stone  altars,  about  their  elevation  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  situated,  about 
their  dignified  and  sumptuous  decoration ;  such  disputes  did  not 
originate  with  the  Church,  and  alterations  arising  out  of  them  were 
not  ratified  by  the  Church.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  decision  of 
our  highest  courts  that  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  (which  is 
our  present  authorized  standard  of  ritual  accessories)  was  charac- 
terized by  the  lawful  and  enjoined  use  of  all  such  utensils  and  or- 
naments of  previous  days  (both  for  the  Church  and  Clergy)  as  were 
consistent  with  the  modified  form  which  the  ancient  Breviary  had 
taken  in  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  such,  for  instance,  as 
Altar  Crosses  for  the  one  and  vestments  or  Chasubles  for  the  other. 
And  although  many  unconstitutional  invasions  of  the  privileges  oi 
the  Church  in  this  respect, — outrages  upon  the  law  of  the  land, — 
took  place  during  that  unhappiest  of  tyrannies  when  our  country 
realized  the  words  of  the  curse,  ^'  Thy  princes  shall  be  children  ;'^ 
yet  even  those  assaults  upon  the  sumptuousness  of  our  worship  did 
not  suffice  to  efiace  the  continuous  traditicm  of  the  Church  itself, 
that  ^'the  Chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past.^^ 
At  this  distant  day,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  a  question  of  expediency 
only,  whether  or  not  a  very  sumptuous  character  shall  be  given  to 
Divine  Service  by  means  of  its  accessories :  that  the  law  of  the 
Church  as  laid  down  by  the  Reformers  was  little  else  but  a  reasser- 
tion  of  its  ancient  customs ;  and  that  this  law,  (ratified  and  eon- 
firmed  by  the  civil  power)  acstually  enjoins  upon  us  even  now  an 
elaborate  form  of  ritual,  accompanied  by  all  that  can  be  wished  of 
magnificence  and  beauty*  That  we  do  not  obey  the  law  is  to  be 
attributed  to  various  causes :  but  our  disobedience  must  not  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  ritual  provided  for  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  care  <^  its  authoritative  synodical  representatives 

'  In  the  Journal  of  Edward  VI.,  written  by  himself,  there  is  an  entry  that  he  has 
had  fonr  dishes  for  his  table  made  out  of  **  church-stuff,  as  mitres,  and  golden  mis- 
sals, and  crosses,  and  reliques  of  Plessay/' — Burnetts  Records,  Vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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at  the  time  of  its  reformation.  Perhaps  nothing  would  astonish 
the  Reformers  so  much  as  to  see  the  character  given  to  Divine 
worship  in  some  of  the  churches  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
They  would  certainly  repudiate  with  indignation  the  assertion  that 
such  a  character  was  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes  and 
principles :  and  would  protest  against  such  a  deviation  from  "  the 
mind  and  purpose  of  the  old  fathers/'  with  far  more  indignation 
than  they  exhibited  against  any  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  which  they  had  "  put  away  because  the  great  excess  and 
multitude  of  them''  had  ^^  so  increased  that  the  burden  of  them 
had  become  intolerable/'  More  intolerable  still  to  them  would  be 
the  absence  of  almost  all  ceremony  from  Divine  Service^  and  its 
reduction  to  a  form  which  had  never  entered  into  their  imagination 
as  possible  in  the  Church  of  England.  Our  deviation  from  the 
Beformers  in  this  respect  is  immensely  greater  than  was  their 
deviation  from  the  Church  of  mediaeval  days.  ''The  simplicity  of 
our  Reformed  Worship/'  is  a  phrase  often  in  use  among  us^  but 
one  totally  inapplicable  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used^  to  the 
wordiip  instituted  by  the  Reformers.  Such  ''  simplicity"  has  never 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England,  any  more  than  the 
simplicity  of  a  Quakers'  meeting-house. 

It  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  Church  to  father  upon  it^  as  if  they 
were  its  law^  the  inclinations  and  practices  of  individuals.  It  may 
be  there  have  always  been  some  persons — always  we  mean,  since 
the  Reformation  began — who  have  preferred  an  undemonstrative 
service,  such  as  that  which  is  called  "  simple,"  to  an  ornate  one  in 
whieb  taste  and  beauty  are  made  the  handmaids  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  who  have  acted  accordingly.  But  let  us  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  Such  an  undemonstrative  form  of  service  was  not 
originally  contrived  by  the  Reformers,  but  by  their  Puritan  oppo- 
nents; and  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  called  the  service  of  the 
reformed  Church  of  England,  that  being  of  a  very  ornate  kind  in 
nearly  all  its  details. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  course  of  action,  the  Preface  of  the 
Prayer  Book  goes  on  to  defend  the  use  of  ceremonies  against  pre- 
judices which  had  already  risen  among  the  Puritans.  Some  such, 
they  declare,  there  must  necessarily  be,  if  the  Apostolic  precept  is 
to  be  observed,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  among  you  in  a  seemly  and 
due  order,"  and  they  condemn  with  some  expression  of  indignation 
those  who  '^  be  so  new  fangled,  that  they  would  innovate  all  things, 
and  so  despise  the  old,  that  nothing  can  like  them  but  that  is 
Hfew."  Such  Puritans  they  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy;  they 
were  even  more  impracticable  than  the  intensely  conservative  purty 
who  thought  that  every  small  ceremony  of  their  own  day  was  so 
binding  upon  their  consciences  that  nothing  could  be  changed 
without  a  violation  of  duty.  The  obvious,  course  was^  to  disregard 
both  extremes,  and  looking  to  no  party^  making  it  no  part  of  their 

YOL.  XXII.  3  H  r^         T 
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object  to  please  or  satisfy  unreasonable  nien^  to  set  before  them- 
selves as  the  true  end  of  their  labours  the  real  glory  of  God  and 
the  real  profit  of  His  Church. 

In  carrying  out  this  determination  it  was  manifestly  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  duty  to  wipe  out  from  the  Church's  service  every 
ceremony  that  had  been  hitherto  in  use^  and  invent  new  ones^  but 
rather  to  make  a  selection  of  those  which  they  thought  suitable  for 
the  object  whic^  they  had  in  view.  This  accordingly  they  did^  so  that 
there  is  not  a  single  ceremony  enjoined  in  the  Prayer  Book  (so  far 
as  we  can  remember)  which  had  not  been  previously  in  use  under 
the  reign  of  the  unreformed  Breviary.  And  in  making  this  selec- 
tion it  is  very  distinctly  asserted  that  the  more  ancient  had  the  pre- 
ference ;  as  di^wing  nearer^  (no  doubt  their  reason  was^)  to  that 
fountain  of  orthodoxy  to  which  they  appealed^  the  customs  of  the 
"  ancient  fathers.'^ 

Far  too  little  importance  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Reformers 
made  very  exact  provisions  for  continuing  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  in  respect  to  her  daily  worship ;  and  yet,  though  dreary 
times  have  elapsed  between  then  and  now,  there  have  never  been 
wanting  in  any  of  those  ten  generations,  men  carefully  acting  up 
to  the  intention  of  the  Church,  and  so  continuing  the  tradition 
down  to  our  own  times  of  revival.^  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  ordinary  parochial  practice  of  the  times  preceding  the  six- 
teenth century  in  respect  to  daily  services.  The  hours  were  used, 
more  or  less  completely,  in  the  monasteries ;  and  mass  was  cele- 
brated every  morning  in  the  Cathedrals.  There  were  also  a  multi- 
tude of  chantry  priests,  who  celebrated  mass  for  the  departed  either 
in  chantries,  or  at  the  altar  of  the  parish  churches,  as  often  as  the 
endowment  under  which  they  acted  provided  for.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  evidence  that  daily  mass  or  daily  service  of  any  kind 
was  universal  in  parish  churches,  independently  of  these  cnantry 
endowments ;  though  we  have  in  mind  a  curious  endowment  by 
Henry  YIII.  himself,  which  is  made  contingent  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  the  recipients  at  "  daily  service  "  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
to  which  it  was  given.^     However  this  may  have  been,  it  was  cer- 

^  Archdeacon  Baaire,  after  his  return  from  exile  in  1670  makes  the  following  entry 
In  his  journal. 

'  -  Residence  in  Stanhope,  above  3  moneths,  100  days. 

'*  Residence  at  Eaglescliffe,  3  moneths,  90  days. 

*'  Bayly  Publick  Prayers,  and  constant  Sermons  in  both  every  Sunday  and  Holy 
Day." — Life  and  Corretpondence  qfDr,  Batire. 

We  believe  the  daily  service  at  Holy  Trinity,  HuU,  waa  never  intermitted :  and 
the  continuous  usage  of  our  Cathedrals,  except  during  the  Rebellion,  is  known  to 
every  one. 

s  The  conclusion  of  that  portion  of  the  Preface,  **  Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church,''  ae  now  printed,  contains  three  provisions:  (1)  That  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  if  said  privately,  may  be  said  in  any  language  understood  by  those 
who  say  it ;  (2)  That  all  Priests  and  Deacons  (Bishops  not  being  named)  are  to  say 
daily  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  privately  or  openly,  not  being  hindered  by 
siokness  or  any  other  urgent   cause ;  (3)  That  it  is  to  be  used  in  every  Pariah 
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tainly  the  intention  of  the  Reformers  that  the  hours,  as  they  had 
condensed  them  into  Matins  and  Evensong,  should  be  used  day  by 
day  in  every  Church  and  Chapel,  and  probably  they  were  continuing 
what  was  really  the  most  ordinary  form  of  daily  service  in  doing 
so.  They  also  made  distinct  provision  for  the  daily  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  if  it  had  been  up  to  their  time  the  cus- 
tom of  Parish  Churches  in  general,  they  placed  no  restriction  upon 
such  custom  beyond  that  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  abo- 
lition of  solitary  masses;  '^in  chapels  annexed^  and  all  other  places, 
there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper>  except  there  be 
some  to  communicate  with  the  priest.^^  But  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  "  all  other  days,  whensoever  the  people  be  customa- 
bly  assembled  to  pray  in  the  Church,  it  was  directed  that  the  Com- 
munion Service  should  be  read  by  the  priest,  properly  vested  in 
albe,  and  cope,  or  chasuble,  as  far  as  the  Ofifertory,  if  there  were  no 
communicants  -/^  clearly  implying  that  it  was  to  be  said  throughout, 
if  any  offered.  The  provision  respecting  the  Collect,  Epistle^  and 
Gospel  of  the  week  clearly  points  also  to  the  probability  of  a  daily 
celebration,  as  does  also  the  injunction, — alas  I  how  neglected, — that 
''  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  and  Colkffes,  where  there 
are  many  Priests  and  Deacons^  they  shall  all  receive  the  Commu- 
nion with  the  Priest  every  Sunday  at  the  least,  except  they  have 
a  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary." 

Thus,  although  the  ancient  "  hours  "  were  no  longer  to  be  en- 
forced, (although  perhaps  all  the  day  hours  are  represented  by  the 
Holy  Communion,  Matins,  Litany,  and  Evensong,)  yet  strict  in- 
junctions were  given  that  the  voice  of  the  Church  should  rise  in 
every  parish  day  by  day ;  and  provision  made  that  wherever  two 
or  three  should  meet  together  desiring  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist as  their  "  daily  bread,"  they  should  by  no  means  be  denied 
the  privilege. 

Church  and  Chapel  by  every  priest  having  cure  of  souls.  The  second  and  third  of 
these  provisions  were  not  inserted  in  the  first  Book  of  Edward  VL,  but  in  the  place  of 
them  a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  no  man  shall  be  bound  to  the  saying  of  these  daily 
Prayers,  "  but  such  as  from  time  to  time,  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  Parish 
Churches,  and  Chapels  to  the  same  annexed,  shall  serve  the  congregation.**  If  this 
latter  represents  the  old  rule,  the  more  recent  one  would  seem  to  be  the  stricter. 
In  1541  was  issued  '*  An  explanation  of  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of 
England/'  in  which  it  is  said,  "  It  is  laudable  and  convenient,  that  (except  sickness, 
or  any  other  reasonable  impediment,  or  let)  every  bishop,  priest,  and  others  having 
orders,  and  continuing  in  tlieir  administration,  shall  daily  say  Divine  service,  (i.e.,) 
Matins,  Prime,  Hours,  Evensong,  and  Compline ;  and  such  as  are  Bishops  and 
Priests,  divers  times  to  say  mass ;  and  that  they  may  say  it  oftener,  they  ought  to  pray 
for  grace,  and  dispose  themselves  accordingly."  (Collier,  part  ii.  book  iii.  197.)  The 
word  "  privately  "  was  first  introduced  into  Edward  VI.*8  second  book.  Wheatley, 
and  other  commentators  on  the  Prayer  Book,  interpret  it  of  the  priest's  family  :  but 
in  our  own  day  it  is  more  frequently  considered  to  mean  solitary  recitation  of  the 
Daily  Services  by  Priests  and  Deacons  as  distinguished  from  public.  It  is  certainly 
strange  that  those  who  abolished  solitary  masses  so  strictly  should  enjoin  solitary 
Matins  and  Evensong ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  prove  the  Revisers  of  the  Second 
Book  to  be  consistent  with  themselves. 
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From  this  document  then^  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book^  we 
see  what  was  really  the  "  mind  and  purpose  "  of  those  who  law- 
fully represented  and  acted  for  the  Church  of  England  in  tho 
revision  of  her  ritual.  They  did  not  seek  to  make  any  change 
for  the  sake  of  change.  Certain  principles  were  laid  down  in  re- 
spect to  what  was  necessary  and  what  was  expedient.  (1.)  It  was, 
one  may  say,  forced  upon  them^  by  God's  Providence,  to  give  to  the 
people  their  ritual  in  their  own  language.  (3.)  It  was  necessary  to 
put  away  some  usages  and  some  prayers  because  they  were  con- 
nected with  doctrine  of  late  introduction,  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  would  no  longer  permit  herself  to  be  held  in  bondage. 
(3.)  It  was  expedient  to  put  away  others,  because  though  not  other- 
wise objectionable,  they  had  become  the  medium  of  superstition, 
and  the  abuse  had  made  the  good  use  of  them  almost  impossible. 
But  in  acting  upon  these  first  principles,  the  Reformers  used  great 
care  to  make  as  little  substantial  alteration  as  possible.  They  looked 
upon  the  old  Church  and  its  old  usages  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  did  otherwise.  Least  of 
all  had  they  any  notion  of  taking  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
those  portions  of  the  Church  which  still  adhered  to  the  current 
usages  of  the  day.  The  term  Protestant  was  of  course  deliberately 
eschewed,  and  they  declare  that  '^  in  these  our  doings  we  condemn 
no  other  nations,  nor  prescribe  anything  but  to  our  own  people  :"^ 
with  other  words  of  a  like  moderate  tone.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  work  we  may  trace  their  extreme  anxiety  that  none  should 
have  fewer  opportunities  than  hitherto  for  worshipping  Gtod,  or  for 
receiving  that  grace  which  they,  as  much  as  the  Churchmen  of 
older  days,  considered  to  be  the  life  of  every  Christian  soul. 

If  justice  were  habitually  rendered  to  the  Church  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  would  have  been  "unnecessary  and  impertinent 
to  our  readers  to  have  entered  upon  these  details.  But  when  we 
find  on  the  one  hand  those  who  decry  the  Reformation  as  a  mere 
destructive  movement,  while  others  praise  it  on  grounds  which  the 
Reformers  themselves  would  never  have  accepted,  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  bring  together  these  few  facts  as  an  explanation  of  the 
real  position  which  the  Reformation  took  up  towards  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  real  position  in  which  we  ourselves 
stand,  who,  as  members  of  the  same  Church  in  later  centuries,  enter 
upon  other  men's  labours,  and  stand  pledged  to  their  principles. 

1  It  U  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Thirty- nine  Articles  are  later  in  date,  and  do 
not  belong  to  the  Prayer  Book ;  nor  have  the  laity,  in  &ct,  anything  to  do  with 
them. 
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Platonis  Philebus,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  By  Charles 
Badham,  D.D.^  Head  Master  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston 
Proprietary  School.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand.     1855. 

The  Pkikbus  of  Plato,  with  a  Revised  Text  and  English  Notes. 
By  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Oxford :  at  the  University  Press.     1860. 

Philebus :  A  Dialogue  of  Plato,  on  Pleasure  and  Knowledge,  and 
their  relations  to  the  highest  Good.  Translated  into  English  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  London: 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.     1860. 

Some  noble  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  Oxford 
Translation  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.^ 
The  writer  is  there  pleading  for  the  collective  value  of  Patristic  doc- 
trine and  interpretation ;  he  shows  most  clearly  the  weak  points, 
or  what  was  likely  to  engender  particular  or  exclusive  teaching 
in  S.  Cyril.  His  youth,  the  almost  sectarian  school  to  which  he 
belonged — ^'  a  school  never  dominant  in  the  Church,  and  expiring 
with  his  age,^^ — and  the  qualifications  with  which  several  of  his 
statements  should  be  guarded.  He  disclaims  the  especial  personal 
authority  of  his  lectures,  while  at  the  same  time  he  admits  bow  all 
this  supports  and  elucidates  the  principles  upon  which  the  editors 
of  the  '^  Library  of  the  Fathers  "  were  proceeding  with  their  work. 
It  was  to  collect  a  vast  body  of  evidence,  in  part  coincident,  in  part 
subject  to  minor  differences,  both  as  to  the  discipline  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Personally  S.  Cyril  was  not  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  such  authoritative  veneration  as  we  might 
accord  to  S.  Athanasius  the  Great,  to  S.  Chrysostom,  or  to  S.  Am- 
brose, yet  as  witness  to  a  system  his  testimony  is  of  the  last  value. 
Now  all  this  bears  upon  the  subject  before  us  in  this  way.  We  wish 
to  show  the  application,  and  the  concordance  of  the  sublime  mo- 
rality of  the  greatest  heathen  moralist,  with  the  highest  morality 
of  all,  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  to  give  an  illustration  or  two,  of  that  simple  yet  profound 
method  of  mental  analysis,  which  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years 
and  more,  has  awakened  unnumbered  dormant  sympathies,  and  has 
been  the  great  minister  of  disciplinal  introspection  to  the  successive 
generations  of  men.  And  further  still,  we  should  like  to  point  out, 
how  the  writings  of  Plato  can  be  consecrated  to  the  great  office 
of  Christian  teaching ;  to  follow  somewhat  in  the  track  of  those 

*  Library  of  Fathers,  toI.  ii.  part  i.  Preface,  p.  vi. — xvii. 
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earlier  fathers^  who  without  Platonizing^  pressed  the  keener  truths 
of  the  great  heathen  master  into  their  own  service.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  in  many  things  exhibited  her  great  absorptive  power, 
she  has  given  a  new  significance  to  heathen  phraseology,  supplied  a 
new  use  for  heathen  art,  consecrated  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
giving  a  better  reality  and  a  newer  life  to  each.  Shall  her  teachers 
then  be  afraid  of  "  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,"  when 
they  endeavour  to  illustrate  certain  applied  portions  of  that  Gospel, 
by  truths,  the  very  immortality  of  which  flows  from  their  own  na- 
ture, and  their  consentient  reception  in  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
people  7  To  act  thus  were  indeed  to  despise  and  cast  away  a  setting 
for  the  orthodox  faith  of  no  mean  value. 

Now  as  it  would  be  somewhat  easier  to  illustrate  the  primitive 
faith  from  the  writings  of  S.  Jerome  rather  than  S.  Cyril,  so  would 
the  application  of  writings  of  Plato  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
teaching  be  more  apparent  if  we  illustrated  such  application  from 
others  of  his  works  rather  than  the  Fhilebus.  We  take  this  Phile- 
bus,  then,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Oxford  Editors  took 
S.  Cyril  for  an  early  volume  of  their  "  Library,'*  especially  as  this 
dialogue  is  most  magnificent  in  itself,  and  has  formed  the  subject 
of  the  several  editorial  labours  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  paper. 
There  is  a  noble  use  of  Plato  yet  to  be  made,  and  the  work  should 
be  undertaken  not  by  men,  who  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  would 
seek  to  substitute  for  the  inspired  dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  statements  of  any  uninspired  philosophy,  however  pure  and  ex- 
alted ;  but  by  men,  who  walking  unswervingly  along  the  ^'  ancient 
paths ''  still  believe  that  the  course  may  be  enlightened  here  and 
there  by  torches  kindled  at  a  shrine  not  wholly  alien  to  their  own. 
We  are  accustomed  to  commend  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Light- 
foot  and  SchcBttgen,  who  would  illustrate  the  Gospel  bv  the  Jewish 
writings  and  ritual;  of  scholars  like  Wetstein,  Schleusner,  and 
Eisner,  who  apply  classical  authors  to  the  explanation  of  the  New 
Testament  text :  our  theologians  are  slowly  working  back  again 
to  the  older  use  of  catena,  by  which  the  collective  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  particular  texts.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  we  may  well  ask  why  the  vast  body  of  philosophy 
which  admits  of  a  Christian  application — which  formed  the  only 
faith  of  earnest  men  for  many  centuries, — should  not  be  redeemed 
and  consecrated,  as  it  might  be^  if  used  by  us  aright.  The  merest 
details  of  Plato's  teaching  are  ofttimes  capable  of  this  higher 
use.  Take  for  examples ;  his  use  of  the  word  oKyjieuw,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  subjective  truthfulness  so  often  dwelt  upon  by  him ; 
how  nearly  akin  it  is  to  David's  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  and 
to  S.  PauFs  ak9i6§6ovTis  h  ayivT^,  which  he  speaks  of  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,^  or  to  his  relation  to  the  Galatians,^  aXrfisiwv  d/tiv.  Again, 
what  an  exalted  interpretation  of  several  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 

*  Eph.  It.  15.  3  Gal.  W.  16. 
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tnre  can  be  derived  from  Plato^s  marked  antithesis  between  f Ift/  and 
y/yvofbtti^  the  former  expressing  the  Being,  essential^  eternal^  neces- 
sary^ having  no  dependence  on  time  and  space ;  the  latter  a  pheno- 
menal^ temporal^  contingent^  dependent  beings  generated  in  time 
and  space.  Passages  in  which  this  antithesis  is  plainly  shown  can 
be  found  in  the  Thesetetis^  (153  e.^  155  a.,  157  n.^)  in  the 
Fhsedrus^  (247  c.  d.  e.^)  in  the  Farmenides  (138  e.,  141  c,  154 
c.  D.^  161,  162  A.  B.^)  in  the  Hippias  Major  (294  b.  c.^)  and  in 
several  others,  in  the  Republic,  the  Fhsedo,  and  the  Timseus.  In 
the  Dialogue  to  be  mentioned  directly,  the  Philebus,  pleasure  of 
sense  or  physical  pleasure,  is  ever  defined  as  a  yfvfcri^,  but  never  as 
an  oMa,  (58.  c.)  So  we  do  not  read  h  ap^i  fy^'^o  6  X^o;,  but 
we  do  find  our  Blessed  Lord  saying  that  *^  before  Abraham  was,'' 
'Afipaotii  yivarieu  came  into  being, — received  his  yivio-tg,  "  I  am,"^ 
(lyw  tijxi,)  eternally,  essentially,  am,  was,  and  ever  shall  be,  which 
words  have  generally  been  considered  to  have  reference  to  God's 
own  designation  of  Himself  in  Exodus  iii.  14,  according  to 
the  LXX.  "  'Eya  f Ifti  6  oov ;"  it  was  the  6  cSv,  and  not  the  6  ytyvd- 
fMvo^  that  sent  Moses ;  and  similarly  we  regard  the  6  mv  of  Romans 
ix.  5,  as  a  Divine  name,  and  not  as  a  mere  participial  copula ;  as 
finding  its  correlative  in  the  description  of  the  Almighty  given  by 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,^  "  the  6  c2v,  xa]  b  ^v,  xai  6  ifxo[iivos" 
This  Platonic  distinction  between  the  sift/  and  the  ylyvoiiat  seems 
fully  borne  out  in  the  Scripture  references  to  life  and  being  (e.  g.. 
Acts  xvii.  28,)  but  this  is  too  extensive  a  subject  for  us  to  notice  in 
detail  now. 

But  not  alone  in  its  more  refined  and  subtle  ethical  analysis  does 
this  power  of  illustration  hold  good,  it  extends  itself  to  the  broader 
and  to  the  more  homely  moral  lessons  of  the  new  Dispensation. 
Take  for  instance  our  Lobd's  own  appellation  of  Himself,  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  an  expression,  as  a  modem  has  observed,^  which 
''  is  full  of  figures  and  analogies  of  loving-kindness ;"  "  almost  sa- 
cramental in  its  depth  and  power ;''  an  epitome  of  '^  all  care,  love, 
providence,  devotion,  watchfulness,  that  is  in  earth  or  in  heaven, 
in  the  ministry  of  men  or  angels :"  which  ^^  has  expressed  as  in  a 
parable,  all  men's  deepest  affections,  fondest  musings,  most  docile 
obedience,  most  devoted  trust;"  a  title  in  which  all  other  titles 
meet,  in  the  light  of  which  they  blend  and  lose  themselves.  Priest, 
Prophet,  King,  Savioue,  and  Guide  are  all  summed  up  in  this  one 
more  than  royal,  paternal,  saving  name."  Now,  when,  in  the  Critias^ 
Plato  romantically  describes  that  Atlantis  in  which  the  primeval 
life  of  the  Athenians  passed  through  its  ruder  stages  of  culture  and 
development ;  he  speaks  of  that  blessed  isle  as  of  the  chosen  settle- 
ment of  the  Gods,  wherein  they  reared  the  Athenian  people,  who 
were  to  them  as  the  flocks  and  herds,  over  which  they  were  the 

1  S.  John  Yiii.  53.  ^  Rev.  i.  8. 

'  Manning's  Sennons,  voL  iv«  pp.  1*  2.  ^  Grit,  109  c. 
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shepherds.  Twice  in  the  Laws^  are  men  spoken  of  as  ^'  ike  flocks  of 
the  Grods  f  and  in  the  Phsedo^^  he  lauds  the  older  saying,  <'  that 
the  Gods  are  oar  keepers,  and  that  we  men  are  among  their  flocks/' 
We  may  well  place  Ps.  c.  3,  and  Isaiah  xi.  11,  side  by  side  with 
such  expressions  as  these,  noting,  that  the  use  of  the  word  TOi/ttaivoi  in 
the  old  Homeric  poems  points  out  most  conclusively  the  analogy 
that  existed  between  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  as  a  traditionary  notion 
common  in  men's  minds  from  the  beginning,  altering  in  character 
as  time  went  on,  gradually  assuming  its  aristocratic  sense  as  paste* 
ral  life  faded  away,  and  as  fixed  in  its  later  meaning  in  sundry  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  (e.g.,  S.  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  Rev.  ii.  27 ;  vii. 
17  ;  xii.  5 ;  xix.  15.) 

Again,  does  not  S.  Paul  ever  make  reference  to  a  certain  class  of 
men,  the  aym,  the  separate,  the  peculiar,  the  elect,  men  who  have 
by  their  baptism  been  ecclesiastically  elected  into  the  graces  and 
privileges  of  the  Church  ?  The  coincidence  is  not  a  litUe  remark- 
able when  we  find  Plato^  speaking  of  men  who  have  entered  into 
the  family  of  the  Divine,  and  describing  the  holy  place,  whither 
they  go  away,  as  the  pure,  the  ever-being,  the  immortal,  the  un» 
chsgigeable ;  a  place  where  the  soul  of  the  ayiog  would  abide,  and 
cease  from  its  restless  wandering,  where  it  will  be  lastingly  en« 
gaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal.  And  when  he  further 
dwells  upon  the  holiness  required  of  those  who  shall  enter  thither, 
the  stern  assertion  of  Heb.  xii.  14,  rises  before  us  in  all  its  force 
and  significance.  An  dyiaa-fAos  is  indeed  demanded  of  us,  if  ever 
we  would  hope  to  see  the  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  space,  but  for 
one  or  two  more  examples,  out  of  the  very  many  which  a  casual 
thought  even  of  this  subject,  suggests.  Plato,  more  than  once, 
refers  to  a  type  or  form  of  life,  to  certain  knowledges  and  intentions 
that  is,  which  raise  life  above  the  moral  chaos,— which  give  a 
meaning  to  it,  that  it  would  not  have  unless  some  intelligible  form 
were  impressed  upon  it :  and  from  the  notion  of  a  type  came  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  rvnog  in  its  various  significations.  Usually  this 
doctrine  was  but  an  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  Solon,  who 
showed  that  the  type  of  life  for  the  blessed  man,  depended  not 
alone  upon  the  end  of  his  own  life,  but  upon  the  bearings  which 
this  life  of  his  had  upon  the  great  a-wrikitet  of  the  economy  or 
cosmos  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Plato  advances  a  step  even  be- 
yond this,  in  the  Republic^  he  speaks  of  the  **  types  of  the  theo- 
logy^'— -intimating  that  there  were  certain  first  principles  respecting 
the  divine  nature  which  were  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind.  8.  Paul 
then  uses  language  which  was  not  by  any  means  new  at  the  time 
be  wrote,  language  the  ethical  sense  of  whidi  bad  been  fixed  long 
before;  when  he  thanks  Oom  that  the  Romans  (vL  17)  had 
"  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  farm  of  doctrine  (tuttov  Max^s)  which 

^  Book  z.  902  B.,  906  a.  3  phfodo,  62  b. 

>  Phado,  79  D.,  82  B.  «  Li^.  ii.  Si9  •. 
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^ras  delivered'^  to  man ;  when  he  tells  S»  Timothy  (II.  i.  13)  to  hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words  (uvoruTrctferiv)  which  he  had  heard — to 
preserve  the  symbol,  or  creed,  or  tradition  given  to  him  by  S.  Paul, 
to  be  careful  in  short  that  the  ruvo;  or  the  un-ort^oKn;  might  not 
degenerate^  but  be  preserved  intact. 

Further,  if  we  rightly  remember,  Dean  Trench  regrets  that  in  Acts 
xxvii.  4,  the  "  vengeance'^  should  be  so  written  without  a  capital 
letter,  as  to  give  to  the  English  reader  of  the  passage  no  adequate 
representation  of  the  ^  Jfxij  of  the  original;  a  deity  by  no  mean« 
peculiar  to  the  ol  fiipfiapoi  whom  S.  Paul  met  with  on  the  island  of 
Melita.  In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws  (905  a.)  Plato  is  most 
explicit  in  laying  down  the  doctrine  of  divine  justice.  "You 
shall  never  be  fojrgotten  by  it,^^  he  says,  nor  yet  being  insignifi- 
cant, shall  you  so  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  nor  being 
raised  aloft  shall  you  so  fly  to  heaven,  but  that  you  shall  pay  the 
penalty  which  is  meet,  whether  abiding  here,  or  having  gone  through 
life  to  Hades,  or  having  been  carried  into  a  wilder  region  than 
these.^'  Let  this  passage  on  the  Divine  justice  in  Law  be  com- 
pared with  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit  V 
with  Job  xxxiv«  21,  22,  "  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,''  &c., 
with  Amos  ix.  2j  3,  "Though  they  dig  unto  Hell,"  &c*,  and  the 
similarity  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  doctrine,  will  be  recognized 
at  once.  Again  does  S.  Paul^  treat  of  Atheism  as  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  our  earlier  and  better  state.  Plato  says  that  a 
smaller  or  greater  number  of  men  there  have  ever  been  who  have 
had  this  disease  {tuutviv  t^v  votrov) ;  disease  being  a  departure  from 
the  normal  type  of  health.  Js  the  aid  of  God  invoked  by  Christian 
men  before  they  undertake  not  only  great  enterprises,  but  their 
daily  duty  ?  Let  the  reader  turn  to  Plato's^  invocations  of  the 
Deity,  and  he  will  be  struck  with  a  tone  of  mind  that  might  well 
put  to  shame  many  a  modem  l^slator  among  ourselves.  The 
Philebus  (25  b)  contains  a  very  good  example  of  such  invocation. 

But  once  more.  Life  in  the  New  Testament  is  ever  represented 
as  a  vikyi,  an  aywv,  a  struggle,  a  battle,  a  race,  in  whicn  all  are 
called  upon  to  press  forwards  towai'ds  our  supernal  calling  (Philip, 
iii.  14).  6oj)  is  above  uttering  the  loud  xsAeuo-fta  (1  Thess.  iv.  16) 
saying  to  each  successful  candidate,  "  Come  up  hither.''  (Rev.  xi. 
12.)  "  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life.''  (Rev.  ii.  10.)  Homer, 
has,  as  we  know,  some  valuable  passages  on  this  subject  :^  he  re- 
presents the  conflict  between  order  and  disorder,  light  and  dark- 
ness, truth  and  error,  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Plato  carries  on 
the  theme  in  a  loftier  style,  and  shows  an  almost  unlimited  appli- 
cation of  the  ayiv.  It  is  manifested  in  medicine  fighting  with  dis- 
eases, agriculture  with  barrennessj  art  and  science  with  rude  and 

1  Rom.  i.  20. 

>  Laws,  iv.  711  B ;  Timeeus,  27  c ;  Phaed.  117  b  ;.Ph8edru8,  279  b. 
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barbarous  life.  Then  it  is  carried  on  to  the  moral  regions,  per- 
sonified virtue  is  in  dire  strife  with  personal  sin^  while  righteous- 
ness and  temperance  are  ever  combating  their  opposites.  And 
above  all,  is  God  Himself^  and  His  heavenly  ministers — a  vast 
army  of  the  glorified  ones — engaged  in  a  mighty  waXij  with  spirits 
of  sin  and  death,  with  Satan  the  lord  of  Hell.  Now  Plato^  speaks 
so  very  plainly  about  this  /ta;^ij  aioLvaTog  that  both  S.  Clement  of 
Alexandria^  and  Eusebius^  place  down  Ephesians  vi.  12  as  a  parallel 
passage  to  this;  they  look  upon  it  as  an  old  Judaic  notion,  derived 
from  the  books  of  Job  and  Deuteronomy,  and  wrought  up  again  by 
Plato  and  put  to  a  new  use, — as  one  of  those  traditions  of  earlier 
nations  which,  as  Bacon  so  exquisitely  expresses  it,  have  come 
down  to  us  again  ''  in  tones  made  musical  by  Grecian  flutes.^^ 

Of  Plato^s  views  of  a  future  state ;  of  the  universal  belief  in  Hell 
as  a  place  of  punishment;  of  his  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment;  of 
the  bearings  and  interpretations  of  his  Promethean  myth  in  the 
Protagoras,  of  the  Charioteer  and  his  horses  in  the  Gorgias ;  of  the 
men  and  the  dark  cave  in  the  Bepublic ;  of  all  these  things  we 
could  indeed  say  much,  but  we  have  a  special  duty  to  perform  to 
the  Philebus  which  claims  exclusively  the  remainder  of  our  paper. 

We  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  is  there  anything  so  very  beau- 
tiful, or  so  very  marked  in  the  Philebus  to  account  for  the  great 
attention  it  has  received  from  scholars  in  modern  times  ?  Besides 
its  appearance  in  the  successive  editions  of  Stallbaum  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Plato,  and  in  Teubner^s  edition  of  the  same  philoso- 
pher, after  the  recension  of  Charles  Frederic  Hermann,  in  the  year 
1855,  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  course  of  Professorial  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek — a  course  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attend,  and  upon  which  he  ever  looks  back  with 
grateful  feeling — not  only  for  the  brilliant  scholarship  displayed 
and  communicated  by  Professor  Thompson  in  the  dissection  of  this 
dialogue,  but  also  for  the  clear  metaphysical  knowledge  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  several  proportions,  and  the  exhibition  of 
which  but  added  to  the  reputation  already  acquired  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  being  one  of  the  profoundest  living  Platonic  Scholars.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Charles  Badham  was  editing  that  separate  edi- 
tion of  the  Philebus  which  stands  as  the  first  title  of  this  article. 
But  five  years  pass  by,  when  the  Text  of  Mr.  Poste  issues  from  the 
University  Press,  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  dialogue  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  learned  Editor. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  the  PhOebus,  could  help  being  pleased 
with  Dr.  Badham^s  edition  of  it.  His  Introduction  is  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  dialogue ;  while  the  English  notes  attached  to  the 
text  are  very  concise,  and  yet  they  clear  up  all  the  important  con- 

1  Law8,  X.  906  a.  ^  Strom.  593  b.  >  Prep.  Evan.  xi.  26. 
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struction  difficulties^  and  although  they  do  not  aim  at  being  philo« 
sophical^  by  a  happy  reference  they,  in  not  few  instances,  give  a 
clue  to  the  whole  line  of  argument,  and  so  unravel  the  complication 
of  the  theme.  The  extracts  from  Stobseus  and  Kant,  which  form 
the  appendix,  are  chosen  with  great  discrimination,  although  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  former  had  been  techmcally  translated, 
as  Mr.  Poste  has  treated  the  Aristotelian  fragments  collected  by 
him,  under  various  heads  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Text. 
Setting  scholarship  altogether  aside  for  a  moment,  we  confess  we 
are  disappointed  at  the  appearance  presented  by  Mr.  Posters  edition ; 
and  the  more  so  as  this  edition  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
series  of  other  works  of  Plato  which  are  to  follow.  Surely  if  "no 
edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  quite  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  student  has  as  yet  appeared,^'  the  present  edition  of  the  Philebus 
will  not  altogether  meet  his  wants ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  believe  that 
Mr.  Poste  seriously  intends  his  book  for  the  student  at  alL  It  is 
exactly  adapted  for  the  mature  scholar,  who,  having  completed  his 
university  course,  worked  well  at  Aristotle,  and  almost  learned  by 
heart  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  wishes  at  his  leisure  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  compositions 
of  Plato.  To  such  an  one,  we  cordially  recommend  both  Mr. 
Poste's  text,  and  also  his  translation  of  the  Philebus ;  they  will  afford 
him  a  rich  intellectual  feast,  he  will  have  much  that  he  has  acquired 
in  earlier  days  brought  back  into  his  memory  again,  and  if  his  eye 
does  not  kindle  at  some  of  the  brilliant  and  felicitous  renderings 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  Mr.  Poste's  translation,  we  can  only  say 
that  he  is  not  a  fit  man  to  read  the  Philebus  under  any  circum- 
stances. Holding  as  we  do,  the  conviction  that  Plato  has  a  great 
work  yet  to  accomplish  in  the  world,  and  believing  that  his  dialec- 
tics may  be  applied  with  the  happiest  effect  to  the  composition  of 
sermons  for  certain  congregations,  we  should  have  welcomed  indeed 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  annotated  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  later  volumes  of  Professor  Ellicott's  commentaries  upon  S. 
PauFs  Epistles,  and  printed  in  as  cheap  a  form  as  would  be  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  editors,  and  the  use  of  a 
small,  but  clear  Greek  type.  The  circulation  of  such  an  edition  of 
Plato  as  this  would  have  been  very  large  indeed,  especially  if  as 
now,  Mr.  Poste  had  appeared  as  the  first  of  the  editors  thereof. 
But  the  question,  as  to  what  is  very  marked  or  very  beautiful  in  the 
dialogue,  still  remains  to  be  answered.  If  we  take  the  teoct  we  find 
on  all  sides  it  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  made  the  translation  of  that  accurate  scholar  Floyer 
Sydenham,  so  very  loose  and  paraphrastic.  Dr.  Badham  tells  us 
that  he  has  given  the  text  from  the  Bodleian  manuscript,  which 
although  abounding  in  omissions,  is  nevertheless  from  its  antiquity 
most  entitled  to  credit,  especially  as  the  Vatican  and  the  Venetian 
marked  17  are  little  else  than  copies  made  from  it.     He  further  tells 
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US  that  although  the  source  of  the  other  family  is  not  extant^  yet  the 
best  copies  of  it  are  the  Coislinian  F,  and  the  Venetian  A  and  B. 

Mr.  Poste  does  not  inform  us  whence  his  tewt  is  derived,  but 
from  observations  scattered  here  and  there  over  his  pages,^  in  which 
we  are  informed  that  the  text  contains  the  readings  of  the  Bodleian 
MS.,  we  conclude  that  he,  like  the  former  editor,  has  used  this  MS. 
as  the  basis  of  his  text,  accepting  many  of  Dr.  Badham^s  readings, 
which  commended  themselves  to  him,  one  of  Schleiermacher,^  and 
one  of  singular  beauty  from  Mr.  Thompson's  emendation  in  the 
^'Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology .^     Socrates  is  telling 
Protarchus  that  he  will  be  disowned  by  the  Dialectic  Art,  if  to  any 
other  art  is  given  the  first  place.     Protarchus  then  asks  of  what  art 
do  you  speak  ?    Socrates  answers,  according  to  the  MSS.  Stallbaum 
and  Hermann,  J^Aov  on  ^  vacav  rijv  ye  wv  Xeyo/teyi}v  yvotfj  (58  a.) 
which ^Mr.  Burges  (following  Ficinus's  "quae  omnem  modo  in- 
ductam  peritiam  noscit^')  reads  '^  Plainly,  her  who  perceives  all  the 
(knowledge)  just  now  mentioned  */'  supplying  swicrr^ftijv  in  the  text. 
Now  the  text  as  corrected  by  Mr,  Thompson  reads  thus,  AriXov  6tiiJ 
iras  av.     "  It  is  plain  that  everyone  will  recognise  the  faculty  I  al- 
lude to.'^     The  whole  of  Mr.  Posters  notes  contain  scarcely  twenty 
textual  corrections,  and  so  we  wished  to  have  taken  for  granted  the 
text,  and  gone  on  at  once  to  the  matter,  but  the  more  this  portion 
of  the  book  is  looked  at,  the  more  room  for  remarks  does  there  ap- 
pear.    In  the  thirtieth  page,  Socrates  is  arguing  for  the  supremacy 
of  mind,  and  he  says  that  his  remarks  not  only  support  the  ancients, 
who  ever  upheld  its  kingly  power,  but  that  they  also  furnish  an  an- 
swer to  his  question,  "  that  Reason  is  of  the  family  of  the  universal 
cause,  which  was  one  of  our  four  classes.^^     For  obvious  reasons 
Mr.  Posters  own  translation  is  given.     Now  in  his  text  he  gives  the 
old  reading  of  Stallbaum,  with  its  ytvova-Tifig,  its  unmanageable  punc- 
tuation, and  what  he  says  is  unintelligible,  ^'  on  vavs  lor)  yevovarris 
Tou  irirroov  aMov  \e^$ivTo$  raov  rerroLpoov,  oiv  ^v  ijfuv  Iv  royro.'^     The 
recent  reading  of  Stallbaum  is  given  in  the  note.     It  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Badbam  and  by  Hermann ;  the  latter,  even  cutting  up  the 
yevoua-ryi^  into  yevovs  [rrj$]  :  it  runs,  tcov  TSTrapwv  8*  ^v  vjfiTv  iv  tovto  ; 
with  a  full  stop  after  Xsx^ivrog.     Now  we  ask  as  this  iv  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Oxford,  nor  indeed  in  the  three  oldest  MSS. ;  as  it  has 
been  omitted  by  Stallbaum,  Hermann,  and  Badham  ;  and  finally,  as 
it  will  make  no  sense,  why  did  it  appear  in  the  text  at  all,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  book  intended  for  students  ?     The  corrupt  passage,  too, 
in  62  B.  is  taken  to  be  genuine;  and  in  62  c.  Stallbaum's  reading 
of  "  ouK  If fycvffl'  vjfjiV  is  given  and  translated  "  failed  of  execution,*' 
which  may  be  intended  rather  for  a  paraphrase,  than  for  the  literal 
signification  of  the  words.     We  could  easily  show  that  the  Philebus 
even  under  Mr.  Poste's  hands  is  not  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
its  text. 

»  P.  13,36.  »P.  106,  »No.»i. 
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A  more  serious  difficulty  however  occurs  as  to  the  dlasses  into 
which  the  main  elements  of  the  dialogue  are  to  be  divided.  Dr. 
Badham  has  given  a  concise  epitome  of  the  various  systems  adopted 
by  Ast^  Schleiermacher,  Trendelenburg,  Stallbaum^  and  himself: 
they  all  show  the  extreme  difficulty  that  there  is  in  trying  to  sys- 
tematize that  which  was  for  the  most  part  meant  to  be  unsyste- 
matic. Ast  divides  the  elements  of  the  dialogue  into-*l.  The 
definite,  the  vovg  fiaa-tKtbs,  the  controlling  and  arranging  principle 
of  the  world.  2.  The  indefinite,  which  is  the  Sxi)  or  material  upon 
which  the  spiritual  and  supreme  intelligence  is  exercised.  8.  The 
real  union  of  the  two  former,  the  Pythagorean  Cosmos.  4.  Ideal 
union  or  synthesis,  the  human  intelligence  or  the  reflex  of  the 
divine.  5.  Pleasure.  Now  the  xolXov  and  the  <r6fji,fuirpov  which 
Plato  talks  of,  are  far  removed  from  the  formless  and  discordant 
elements  of  matter,  while  vovg  and  ^povr^h^  do  not  represent  the 
world  of  beauty  and  harmony,  the  living  work  of  the  supreme 
mind.  An  analysis  of  the  Philebus  wOl  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
claimants  to  the  highest  good,  appear  finally  as  occupants  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  places,  new  claimants  having  been  introduced. 

Schleiermacher  asserts,  first,  that  the  Philebus  is  subordi- 
nate and  introductory  to  the  Timseus  and  the  Republic,  and  thieit 
therefore  these  treatises  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  key  to  it : 
and  next,  the  vovs  and  ^pirfi<rti  is  not  the  divine  mind  itself,  but 
only  one  element  in  the  combination.  Trendelenburg  considers 
that  the  fter^ov  Ka)  /ter^iov  includes  all  the  three  conditions  of  the 
admixture,  and  so  the  first  class  contains  the  absolute  idea  of 
good,  and  its  connected  ideas;  the  second  class  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  those  ideas  in  the  universe :  but  as  this  scheme  rests  on  a 
wrong  translation  of  the  Greek,  which  Dr.  Badham  very  plainly 
shows  that  it  does,  the  matter  can  be  dismissed.  Stallbaum  has  a 
classification  which  follows  hard  upon  that  of  Plato ;  it  is,  1,  ro 
airiov ;  2,  ro  ^vfifitiryofji^evov ;  3,  ro  aiuov  xai  ro  iripag ;  4,  to  xa$aphy 
iripoig;  5,  to  xatapov  ixetpov.  The  defects  of  this  classification 
are  numerous,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  fourfold  division  of  yivKi, 
the  "  TO  fiirpov  xai  ro  fterpiov  xai  ri  xaipiov  xal  wavi*  Snocru  TOtAura" 
was  never  intended  to  express  the  idea  of  the  good ;  that  although 
the  TO  ^vfifiKryofABvov  may  be  equivalent  to  the  rei  ovra,  it  could 
never  be  called  the  beautiful,  the  sufficient ;  the  third  class  is  con- 
fusion, not  division  ;  the  vou$,  which  is  olMa,  may  be  considered  as 
vipag,  the  absolute  mind  may  be  viewed  only  as  contemplating  its 
own  ideas.  The  vovg,  too,  which  is  nipag  may  be  considered  so  far 
aula,  that  it  imitates  the  production  of  the  principal  mind.  We 
fear,  that  until  the  dialogue  be  read,  these  divisions  will  hardly  be 
intelligible,  but  we  trust  that  the  dialogue  will  be  studied  by  many, 
and  then  the  value  of  these  condensed  classifications  will  be  ap- 
parent. We  give  Dr.  Badham's  arrangement  nearly  in  bis  own 
words.     Human  good  is  a  combination  of  two  human  conditions. 
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therefore  in  universal  combination  we  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
uniye]:sal  good.  Combination  depends  upon  three  things,  measure, 
symmetry,  and  truth ;  these  being  near,  good  cannot  be  far  o£f. 
Measure  is  traced  in  the  to  (itrptov  ro  xalpiov,  and  in  near  adapta- 
tions of  one  to  another.  Symmetry  in  the  to  xaXov  to  Txavov  to 
TsXfov,  in  all  that  is  complete  and  harmonious  in  itself.  Truth  in 
the  voS^  and  the  ^povricis  of  man  as  that  wherein  the  real  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  seeming,  the  eternal  from  the  accidental.  The 
order  of  these  is  regulated  not  by  superiority  of  power  or  weight, 
but  merely  upon  priority  of  thought,  upon  the  difference  of  extent 
as  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  The  whole  universe 
presents  an  example  of  the  to  (jt,irpm,  and  therefore  it  comes  first : 
then  follows  the  to  Txavov,  the  perfection  of  individual  things  to 
beauty  or  use;  the  third  place  is  occupied  by  mind  aud  thought,  it 
is  the  place  where  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  so  it  has  subordinates 
in  science,  art,  and  true  conception,  which  are  left  alone.  Yet  all 
along  has  votl^  been  hovering  between  the  human  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  divine  of  which  it  bears  the  name  and  the  likeness ;  and 
when  the  corresponding  division  to  that  of  iihva)  had  to  be  made, 
it  was  made  not  in  voug,  but  in  the  svior^/tai,  the  purer  pleasures 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Dr»  Badham  gives  also  a  quotation  from 
Stobseus,^  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  systematize  Plato's  defini- 
tions in  the  following  or(}er.  Firstly,  there  is  the  good,  and  then 
the  union  of  thought  and  pleasure,  thought  alone  occupying  the 
third  place,  while  the  synthesis  of  knowledge  and  art  is  placed  in 
the  fourth,  the  fifth  containing  pleasure  itself.  From  all  this,  the 
reader  may  glean,  that  the  structure  of  the  Philebus  is  by  no 
means  simple,  that  many  apparent  interpolations  and  additions  in- 
terfere with  the  simple  unity  of  design,  which  surely  exists  there, 
overloaded  as  it  may  be  by  so  many  extraneous  views  of  thought. 
It  is  a  difficult  dialogue,  to  the  writer's  mind  the  most  complicated 
of  all  Plato's  writings.  The  question  as  to  its  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance remains  therefore  now  to  be  answered.  Despite  the  cor- 
ruptions of  its  text,  the  complexity  of  its  structure,  the  various 
schemes  for  the  classification  of  its  elements,  which  scholars  have 
drawn  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  making  simple,  that 
which  is  in  its  very  nature  intricate,  the  absence  of  any  gorgeous 
myth,  or  fable,  or  allegory,  which  Plato  in  his  other  writings  so  often 
uses  to  crown  and  illumine  the  prosaic  statement  of  some  grand  moral 
problem — the  tedious  closeness  and  almost  tautological  repetition 
•of  some  portions  of  the  dialogue — notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, the  Philebus  stands  out  nobly  amongst  the  treasures  of  past 
time,  not  merely  as  a  ripe  production,  as  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
works  constructed  by  the  greatest  dialectician  the  world  has  ever 
,8een,  but  because  it  attempts  to  answer  a  question  which  every 
thinking  man  has  asked  himself  more  than  once,  because  it  is  a 
1  Ed.  Etlr.  u.  6,  4. 
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great  study  in  humanity  properly  so  termed,  it  is  occupied,  not  with 
some  abstraction,  but  with  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  life. 

What  is  the  supreme  or  highest  good,  or  end  of  life?  The 
Megarian  asserts  that  it  is  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  intelligence* 
The  Gyrenaic  contends  for  pleasure.  Is  it  neither  of  these  two^ 
or  if  there  be  some.o/A^  good  which  excels  them  both,  is  it  most 
akin  to  knowledge  or  pleasure  ?  Fhilebus,  who  is  represented  by 
Protarchus,  upholds  the  Cyreuaic  doctrine,  and  maintains  that  the 
good  ''  for  all  sentient  beings^^  consists  of  eujoymeut,  pleasure  and 
gratification.  Socrates  supports  the  Megarians,  and  seeks  for  it  in 
reason,  and  wisdom,  and  memory  and  in  their  kindreds,  correct 
opinions,  and  true  reasonings.  Socrates  then  proposes  that  if  a 
third  state  be  found,  better  than  either,  then  the  original  claimant 
to  which  it  most  accords,  shall  gain  the  second  place.  Socrates 
now  takes  his  departure  from  Aphrodite,  whose  truest  name  is 
pleasure,  and  shows  how  multiform  she  is,  a  discrepancy  which 
Protarchus  denies  by  saying,  "How  can  pleasure  be  other, 
than  the  likest  thing  (oftoi^otrov)  to  pleasure,  that  is,  to  itself? 
From  colour  and  figure,  Socrates  proceeds  to  show  that  science  is 
multiform  too,  that  yet,  there  is  a  unity  both  in  science  and  plea- 
sure; that  unity  and  multiplicity  often  coinciding,  their  coinci- 
dence not  only  makes  a  paradoxical  topic,  but  also  forms  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  ideas.  This,  Dr. 
Badham  calls  "  the  great  problem  about  identity  and  diversity,  the 
delight  of  young  arguers  and  the  terror  of  quiet  respectable  people, 
the  argument  of  Sv  xa)  toXXa,  the  contradiction  between  the  individual 
as  one  in  nature  and  yet  many  in  his  many  changes  of  circum- 
stance/^^ Problems  that,  Socrates  says,  cost  nothing  but  darkness 
when  wrongly  decided,  and  when  rightly  solved  abundance  of  light. 
And  he  continues :  **  I  say,  that  the  transformations  by  logic  of 
unity  into  plurality  and  plurality  into  unity,  meet  us  at  every 
comer,  and  in  every  matter  to  which  language  is  applied ;  and  are 
neither  a  transitory  nor  a  modern  apparition,  but  apparently  an 
undying  and  imaging  phenomenon  of  reason  itself.  And  from 
age  to  age  the  youth  who  first  detects  it,  is  as  delighted  as  if  he  had 
lit  on  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  and  with  eager  enthusiasm  leaves  not 
a  syllogism  untumed/^^  There  is  a  corrective,  indeed,  to  this  in- 
herent contradiction  in  all  objects  of  reasoning,  for  the  limit  and  the 
indefinite  enters  as  well  into  their  constitution.  The  way  in  which 
these  two  pairs  of  opposites  passed  into  the  current  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  is  most  ably  explained  by  Mr.  Poste  in  the  two  first 
appendices  to  his  text  of  this  dialogue.^  The  doctrine  of  'Hhe  one 
and  the  many,''  was  derived  from  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  passed  to  the 
Megarian  school,  was  slightly  altered  by  Lycophron,  dwelt  on  much 
by  Plato,  dnd  has  been  finally  worked  up  again  in  modern  times^ 
and  formed  the  motto  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  We  first  read 
»  Pref:  p.  V.  «  P.  15  D.  K.  »  P.  141— 16«, 
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of  the  antitheeis  of  limil  and  infinity^  which  was  a  Pythagorean 
doctrine^  in  a  fragment  of  Fhilolaus.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
AriBtotelians^  as  well  as  by  the  Platonists.  Socrates^  in  his  own 
beautiful,  mythic  way,  assigns  to  it  an  origin.  We  transcribe  the 
paasage,^  and  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Poste'selegaat  Eng- 
lish dress,  in  which  it  shall  appear : 

"  A  gift  of  gods  to  men,  such  at  least  is  my  conviction,  was  flung 
from  some  quarter  of  heaven  by  some  Prometheus,  along  with  a  most 
luminous  fire ;  and  the  men  of  old,  who  were  better  than  we,  and  dwelt 
nearer  heaven,  transmitted  this  oracle,  that  unity  and  multiplicity  con- 
stitute what  we  call  being,  and  limit  and  infinity  are  inwoven  in  its 
nature ;  that,  as  this  is  the  law  of  the  cosmos,  unity  should  be  assumed 
in  every  province,  and  proposed  for  discovery ;  and  the  search  will  not 
be  vain.  And  after  discovering  unity,  we  should  next  look  to  find 
within  it  a  duad,  or  a  triad,  or  some  other  number ;  and  in  each  unit  of 
these  latter  a  further  number,  until  the  original  One  has  been  not  only 
seen  to  have  unity,  multiplicity,  and  infinity,  but  has  had  its  multi- 
plicity counted ;  and  that  infinity  should  be  kept  away  from  the  multi- 
plicity, until  we  have  counted  the  multiplicity  that  intervenes  between 
infinity  and  unity ;  then  each  unit  of  the  multiplicity  may  be  let  go  into 
infinity,  and  we  may  rest  from  our  labours.  The  gods,  as  I  said,  sent 
down  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the  right  method  of  inquiring,  and  learn- 
ing, and  teaching ;  but  the  wise  of  our  day  are  too  quick  or  too  slow,  as 
may  happen,  in  making  out  the  manifold  One,  and  introduce  infinity 
immediately  after  unity,  without  ascertaining  the  intermediates,  which 
is  the  distinction  between  dialectical  and  sophistical  reasoning."^ 

Socrates  then  proceeds,  from  the  theory  of  music,  to  show  how 
scientific  knowledge,  implying  as  it  does  a  certain  power  of  nume- 
ration, proceeds  by  a  gradual  process,  by  successive  division  from 
unity,  through  definite  number,  to  infinity ;  and  frpm  the  alphabet 
the  converse  progress,  by  successive  generation  from  infinity, 
through  definite  number,  to  unity.  This  inethod  is  easily  applied 
to  the  question  before  us — What  are  the  number  and  the  various 
species  of  pleasure  and  science  f  It  is  this  gradual  transition  that 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished  the  genuine,  inventive,  dialectical 
method,  from  the  spurious  imitations  of  this  method  by  the  sophists. 
A  true  pieCe  of  nature  now  finds  its  way  into  the  dialogue.  Phi- 
lebus  and  Protarchus  had  made  Socrates  promise  that  he  would 
not  go  home  till  this  question  was  settled  :  they  now  plead  for  a 
less  difficult  solution,  smd  Socrates  says  playfully  that  he  recollects 
once,  long  ago,  waking  or  dreaming,  that  he  heard  some  reasonings 
about  pleasure  and  wisdom,  which  told  him  that  the  supreme  good 
was  neither  of  them,  but  something  else ;  and  so  he  consents  to 
leave  the  scientific  method,  and  to  show  that  the  highest  good  has 
three  attributes — ^that  is,  it  is  perfect  (Wxeiov),  sufiBcient  {aira^xii^, 

1  P.  16  c.  D.  3  Trans,  p.  9. 
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and  desirable ;  while  both  pleasure  and  intelligence  are  insufficient 
and  imperfect.  For  what  use  to  any  one  would  pleasure  be,  if  he 
had  neither  memory  nor  consciousness  by  which  this  pleasure  could 
be  recognised  ?  Or  of  what  avail  would  a  life  of  mere  intelligence 
be^  without  the  least  admixture  of  feeling  f  The  combined  life, 
therefore,  is  more  perfect  than  either  one,  taken  singly.  Well  does 
Socrates  describe  the  existence  without  memory,  when  the  past  has 
no  chronicle,  and  the  present  leaves  no  record  of  its  pleasure. 
Without  true  opinion,  present  pleasure  could  no  more  be  appre- 
hended, than  without  knowledge,  could  future  pleasure  be  looked 
forward  to ;  so  that,  lacking  these  three  qualities,  life  "  would  not 
be  that  of  a  man,  but  of  a  zoophyte,  or  one  of  ocean^s  animated 
shells.''! 

The  second  problem  is  again  propounded — Is  pleasure  or  know- 
ledge more  allied  to  the  principle  of  goodness  in  the  perfect  life  ? 
Which  comes  nearest  to  the  end  proposed?  Which  is  the  cause 
of  the  combination,  or  has  the  closest  affinity  to  that  cause? 
''  Thus,  though  the  good  is  identical  with  neither,  the  causation  of 
the  good  may  be  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  two.''  As  the  elements 
of  combination  are  the  limit  and  the  indefinite,  they  are  first  men- 
tioned ;  the  union  of  these  will  be  the  third,  the  cause  of  that 
union  the  fourth ;  so  that  we  have  infinity  and  limit,  and  product 
and  cause.  Now,  while  the  unlimited  are  the  lawless,  and  the 
limit  is  law,  and  that  quantitative  circumscription  which  the  ele- 
ments must  receive,  in  order  to  cease  to  be  chaos,  and  to  form  a 
beautiful  world ;  and  cause  is  the  lawgiver  and  the  originator  of 
law ;  we  almost  gain  a  new  notion  of  the  Deity, — a  different  aspect 
with  which  to  look  upon  Him, — by  recognising  in  this  way  the 
processes  by  which  He  becomes  to  us  and  to  the  universe,  not  only 
a  Cause,  not  only  a  Lawgiver,  but  the  great  First  Cause,  the  only 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  "in  Whom  we  live  and  move,  and  have 
our  being/'  This  being,  too,  is  a  common  being;  it  embraces,  in 
its  several  existences  of  soul,  and  body,  and  spirit,  the  one  and  the 
many,  the  whole  man  and  its  several  attributes,  fashioned  into  form 
by  the  exercise  of  those  laws  which, — limiting  an  undue  preponder- 
ance of  any  one  faculty,*— here  restraining  an  untoward  growth, 
and  there  generating  out  of  the  pre-existing  qualities,  the  several 
attributes  which  tend  towards  man's  perfection, — have  ever  worked 
upon  man,  as  being  the  highest  object  in  Gon's  created  universe. 
So  can  a  sublime  moral  be  woven  from  the  interrogatory  statement 
of  Socrates :  "  And  Cause  only  differs  in  name  from  Maker.  And 
Cause  and  Maker  may  be  said  to  be  One"^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  dialogue  is  occupied  with  the  division 

of  pleasure  and  science   into   their   several   kinds   and  classes, 

and  with  the  separated  investigation  of  these  classes :  then  it  is 

attempted  to  determine  the  composition  of  a  perfect  life,  a  part  of 

1  P.  21  D.  »  P.  26. 
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which  must  be  formed  from  those  pleasures  and  sciences  which 
previous  investigation  had  demonstrated  were  the  most  true.  The 
impure  and  mixed  sciences  are  then  added  in  smaller  proportion^ 
to  which  are  joined  the  virtuous  and  necessary  pleasures ;  while 
the  greatest  are  excluded.  And  now  is  the  element  of  goodness 
introduced  into  this  mixture^ — a  goodness  which  manifests  itself  in 
three  great  characters^  in  beauty^  in  symmetry,  and  in  truth,  all  of 
which  are  more  akin  to  reason  than  they  are  to  pleasure.  Now, 
then,  we  learn  what  the  gradations  of  goodness  really  are.  The 
first  place  of  goodness  belongs  to  the  archetype  and  measure,  the 
measured,  the  due,  and  whatever  things  are  like  to  these,  and  in- 
habit the  eternal  archetype  and  sphere ;  the  second  place  to  de- 
rivative perfection,  from  which  flows  the  symmetrical,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  perfect,  and  the  adequate  and  its  kindred ;  the  third 
gradation  of  goodness  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  the  fourth,  to  know- 
ledge and  true  opinion,  to  the  sciences  and  the  arts ;  the  fifth  is 
pleasure,  painless,  pure,  and  mental ;  the  sixth,  and  last,  to  plea- 
sure in  allegiance  to  virtue.  Then  speaks  Socrates:  "And  the 
sixth  generation,  says  Orpheus,  shall  close  the  procession  of  my 
song.^^  The  brutes,  whose  testimony  equals  that  of  diviners  by 
birds,  shall  not  be  longer  esteemed,  as  if  they  were  ^'  more  weighty 
witnesses  than  those  whom  the  muse  of  philosophy  has  inspired 
with  the  divinations  of  reason.^^ 

We  n^ay  well  endorse  Mr.  Posters  words,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
"  the  wealth  of  thought  which  Plato  has  lavished  on  this,  as  indeed 
on  every  other  subject  that  he  handled ;"  for  truly  the  Philebus  is 
indeed  a  mine  out  of  which  men  may  dig,  and  dig  again,  and  not 
exhaust  its  riches.  We  hoped  to  have  shown  the  bearings  of  each 
portion  of  this  dialogue  upon  morality  at  large,  and  how  capable 
Plato's  several  lines  of  argument  were,  of  being  expanded  into  the 
germs  of  Christian  teaching ;  our  space  has  compelled  us  to  leave 
this  untouched,  and  half — ^nay,  more  than  half — of  the  dialogue 
unnoticed.  All  we  can  recommend  our  readers  to  do  is,  to  procure 
Mr.  Posters  translation  of  this  charming  work,  and  read  it  for 
themselves ;  we  think  that  then  they  will  hardly  rest  satisfied  with- 
out a  new  edition  of  the  text,  and  that  procured,  one  great  object  of 
our  paper  will  have  been  attained.  All  that  remains  for  us  now  is 
to  bid  adieu  to  Dr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Poste,  and  to  thank  them 
most  heartily  for  their  labours  on  the  Philebus  of  Plato. 
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A  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  IL 
to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy  in  1717.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Debaby^  M.A.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  of  late  years^  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  sketch  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England  between  two  great 
epochs  in  her  history — the  Accession  of  William  III.  and  the  silenc- 
ing Convocation  by  George  I.  .  They  are  indeed  two  great  and  im- 
portant epochs^  for  they  mark  her  permanent  coming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  Protestantism^  and  its  natural  and  legitimate  results. 
But  the  attempt  has  not  been  very  successful.  The  compilers  have 
put  together  historical  facts  of  the  period,  and  gone  over  the  oft- 
trodden  ground  of  James's  flight  and  William's  deprivation  of 
Bancroft  and  his  sufiragans ;  have  sketched  over  again  the  position 
of  the  nonjurors  and  repeated  the  oft  told  story  of  Whiston  and 
Hoadly ;  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  real  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  that  period.  We  want  to  know  some- 
thing of  her  internal  history ;  not  merely  the  names  of  her  Bishops, 
but  how  they  ruled  their  dioceses ;  not  simply  a  record  of  the 
assemblings  and  prorogations  of  her  Convocations,  but  how  the 
clergy  who  composed  the  Lower  House  carried  themselves  in  their 
cures ;  whether  they  possessed  as  a  body  the  confidence  and  afiec- 
tion  of  their  parishioners ;  whether  the  rules  of  the  Church  were 
generally  observed,  festivals  kept,  daily  services  said,  Holy  Commu- 
nion celebrated  with  greater  frequency  than  now,  or  the  reverse. 
Interesting  questions  too  occur  connected  with  the  social  position 
of  the  priesthood,  and  their  gradual  rise  from  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  country  clergy  especially  were  held,  to  the  recognized 
position  in  society  which  the  same  class  holds  now.  These  and 
many  similar  questions  which  will  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  have 
yet  to  be  settled,  and  Mr.  Debary  in  our  opinion  would  have  done 
much  better  had  he  tried  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  Church  during  this  period,  than  by  adding  another  to 
the  numerous  compilations  of  her  external  history. 

And  some  how  or  other  it  comes  to  pass  that  dulness  seems  in- 
separable from  every  attempt  with  which  we  have  met  to  illustrate 
this  period  of  history.  Its  importance  cannot  be  denied.  The 
Church  entered  upon  new  relations  to  the  State,  or  rather  the 
State  won  a  victory  over  her,  the  eflFects  of  which  are  felt  up 
to  this  day,  for  the  Church  has  never  been  able  to  carry  her- 
self in  so  independent  a  manner  as  formerly,  since  the  Revo- 
lution  of   1688.      The  policy  of  Henry   VI 1 1,   bare  its   fruits 
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then,  and  every  sacceeding  year  can  only  bear  its  witness  to 
the  consammate  skill  with  which  that  monarch  forged  and  ri- 
veted the  chains  on  the  spirituality.  There  is  not  a  rivet  loose^ 
though  they  are  three  hundred  years  old.  But  important  as  the 
Revolution  of  1688  was,  and  apt  disciple  as  the  Dutch  usurper 
showed  himself  in  the  school  of  Henry,  and  connected  as  the  Re- 
formation and  Revolution  epochs  are,  yet  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  latter  by  no  means  equals  that  of  the  former.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  dulness  inseparable  we  believe  from  the  period,  and 
we  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  Mr.  Debary  is  exempt  from  the  epidemic 
which  pervades  all  attempts  at  Church  History  between  1688  and 
1715.  The  very  names  of  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George 
I.,  are  sufficient  to  set  us  yawning. 

We  will  now  note  one  or  two  points  which  we  should  like  to  see 
more  carefully  handled  in  any  future  history  of  this  period.  If 
there  was  one  man  who  more  than  any  other  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  turn  influenced 
the  age  itself,  whose  views  of  the  Church  and  Church  govern- 
ment have  become  a  text  book  among  Whig  politicians,  and  who 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Latitudinarian  and 
Erastian  school,  it  is  Gilbert  Burnet.  No  one  who  pretends  to 
write  the  history  of  the  times  cas^  pass  him  by  without  notice,  but 
we  imagine  his  life  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  the  influence  he  exer- 
cised in  matters  affecting  the  Church  brought  to  light.  Clever, 
active,  bustling  man  as  he  was,  and  far  superior  in  intellect  to  his 
colleagues,  he  must  have  told  upon  them.  Burnet  was,  we  know,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  "  Comprehension  Scheme,''  and  would  willingly 
have  allowed  Parliament  to  have  interfered  with  the  most  spiritusd 
functions  of  the  Church,  ignoring  altogether  Convocation.  Burnet 
was  the  advocate  of  recognizing  the  so-called  orders  of  the  Foreign 
Protestants.  Burnet  had  no  hesitation  in  communicating  in  the 
so-called  churches  of  Holland  and  Geneva,  Add  to  this  his  re- 
putation as  an  historian,  and  we  shall  see  how  far  more  than  men 
who  occupied  more  prominent  positions  he  has  influenced  the  after 
current  of  English  theology.  Mr.  Debary  is  alive  to  the  important 
part  he  played,  but  we  wish  he  had  gone  into  the  matter  more  at 
length  than  he  has  done  in  the  following  extract. 

"He  [Burnet]  died  March  17th,  1714-15,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  and  was  buried  near  the  communion 
table  in  Clerkenwell  Church.  The  popular  High  Church  feeling  (on 
that  occasion),  which  had  not  yet  entirely  succumbed  to  the  altered 
state  of  public  affairs,  was  exhibited  in  the  rude  treatment  which  was 
shown  by  the  rabble  to  the  hearse  conveying  the  Bishop*s  remains. 
Stones  were  thrown  at  it ;  and  the  windows  of  the  carriages  which  con- 
veyed the  mourners  were  broken.  But  this  disgraceful  conduct  must 
be  set  down  as  a  sign  of  the  times  rather  than  any  indication  of  the  ge- 
neral estimate  in  which  Burnet  was  held.     He  was  a  man  of  varied  and 
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great  parts  ;  and  his  opinions  on  many  subjects,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  have  certainly  exercised  an  influence  upon  his  countrymen,  even  to 
the  present  times.  In  the  '  Conclusion '  to  his  History  of  his  Oum 
Time,  \vhich,  on  the  whole  is  written  in  a  spirit  superior  to  the  work 
itself,  we  have  a  fair  summary  of  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  creed : 
and  although  he  did  not  always  exemplify  his  own  doctrines,  his  moral 
sentiments  are  unexceptionable.  He  was  opposed  to  enforcing  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  thinking  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Church  might  better  be  preserved  by  penal  statutes,  and  always  having 
been  himself  a  great  advocate  of  comprehension.  Although  he  highly 
esteemed  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  Divines  in  1689.  He  was  for  leaving  out  the  Cross  at 
baptism ;  laying  aside  the  surplice ;  and  suppressing,  in  some  degree, 
the  choral  services  in  cathedrals.  He  was  greatly  in  favour  of  that 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  day  to  witness,  the  erection  of  a 
Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  having  imbibed  his  sentiments,  no  doubt, 
upon  this  subject,  from  those  lax  communities  with  which  he  was  fa- 
miliar^ both  in  Scotland  and  Holland.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  since  au- 
ricular confession  was  not  tolerated  amongst  Protestants,  the  clergy 
should  have  some  other  means  of  enforcing  Church  discipline,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  be  deeply  lamented.  Although  he  condemned  separation 
from  the  National  Church,  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Toleration  were 
of  the  most  liberal  nature.  Popery,  as  the  reader  may  have  already 
discovered,  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  one  great  source  of  all  religious 
discord  and  evil.  He  recommended  the  clergy  to  acquire  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  controversies  on  Popish  Infallibility  and  Transubstantia- 
tion.  His  general  views  upon  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office 
were  sound  and  excellent,  although  he  thought  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  less  eminent  &r  zeal  than  any  other  clergy  in  the 
world.  The  zeal  of  such  men  as  Dodwell,  and  High  Churchmen  ge- 
nerally, he  regarded  as  a  subtle  poison,  which  would,  unless  restrained, 
entirely  alienate  the  affections  of  the  laity.  Thus,  no  earnestness,  but 
such  as  was  after  his  own  model,  was  the  least  esteemed  by  him.  His 
general  remarks  on  the  Episcopal  office  are  very  sound  ;  yet  no  pre- 
lates ever  violated  them  so  much  as  some  of  his  own  school.  He  se- 
verely condemned  a  time-serving  carriage  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
recommended  that  Bishops  should  aim  at  simplicity  of  Uving ;  should 
be  fonder  of  residing  in  their  respective  dioceses  than  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  he  condemned  all  self-seeking  and  worldly  ambition  in  their 
famihes."— Pp.  461—463. 

We  may  observe  in  passing,  the  family  likeness  in  many  points 
which  exists  between  Scotch  Bishops  at  all  times. 

Nor  did  the  principles  established  by  the  Revolution  receive  any 
material  check  from  the  Ctiurch  reaction  under  Queen  Anue.  This 
is  again — we  mean  the  revival  of  Church  feeling  under  Queen 
Anne — a  subject  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  adequately 
treated.  It  was  short-lived,  it  is  true^  and  absurd  also  in  some  of 
its  developmental  e.  g.,  the  popularity  of  Sacheverell,  nevertheless 
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it  was  rea]^  and  much  was  done.  Anne^  though  her  faults  were 
many^  we  believe  really  loved  the  Church,  and  not  only  exercised 
self-denying  liberality  in  its  favour,  but  used  the  powers  committed 
to  her  for  its  well-being  conscientiously  and  justly.  Church  build- 
ing received  an  impulse — schools  were  set  on  foot — prayers  said 
daily — communion  celebrated  more  frequently  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Church  feeling  was  strong  enough  to  upset 
a  ministry,  and  to  procure  for  Convocation  greater  licence  and 
authority  than  had  been  conceded  during  the  late  reign.  Had  the 
queen  lived  longer  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  movement  would  have 
struck  its  roots  deeper.  But  the  accession  of  George  I.  at  once 
threw  things  back,  and  the  Court  influence  in  England  since  the 
Reformation  has  always  told  in  an  extraordinary  degree  upon  the 
Church. 

Another  point  on  which  we  should  like  to  know  more  is  the 
opportunity  whicl^  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
of  conveying  the  gift  of  the  Episcopate  to  Prussia.  It  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  many  marks  of  God's  Providence  over  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  scheme  miscarried.  Tenison,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  threw  cold  water  over  it.  There  have  not  been  many  Arch- 
bishops to  whom  we  would  voluntarily  have  entrusted  such  a  deli- 
cate  commission  as  negotiations  with  a  foreign  body,  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  certainly  Tenison  is  not  among  the  number. 
The  Prussian  monarch,  however,  seems  to  have  been  in  earnest, 
for  he  renewed  the  negotiation  with  Archbishop  Sharp  of  York, 
after  the  failure  with  Tenison,  though  political  combinations  ren- 
dered him  eventually  cooler  on  the  subject. 

*'  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  appears  at  this  time,  by  a  paper 
which  they  drew  up  with  a  view  to  presentation  to  the  Upper  House,  to 
have  turned  their  attention  to  a  subject  of  much  interest,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Episcopacy  into  some  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches,  which 
was  brought  to  their  notice  more  particularly  by  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Prussia ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  what  we  are  fond  of  calling  our  Apostolical  form  of 
Church  government  into  that  country,  was  allowed  at  this  period  to  es* 
cape  us. 

*^  The  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  had  in  1701  proclaimed  himself  King 
of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  I.,  and  concurrently  with  his 
new  kingdom  he  was  disposed  to  have  established  an  episcopal  hierarchy. 
He  had  recourse  to  a  very  uncanonical  proceeding  in  the  first  step  he 
took  to  further  this  object.  He  gave  the  title  of  Bishop  to  two  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  clergy.  The  Prussian  Church  was  at  that  time  divided 
into  Lutherans,  and  what  were  called  Beformed,and  one  from  each  of  these 
bodies  was  selected  for  this  honour ;  at  first,  apparently,  only  with  the 
view  of  adding  Sclat  to  his  coronation :  however,  he  was  afterwards  anxious 
to  make  this  subserve  to  the  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  common  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy.     The  King, 
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who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  the  heir  to  the 
English  throne,  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  English  nation  and  the 
Church  of  England,  having  heen  favourably  impressed  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  by  his  Chaplain,  Dr.  Daniel  Ernestus  Ja- 
blonski,  superintendent  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Poland.  Jablonski 
had  been  in  England  and  at  Oxford,  and  had  formed  his  opinions  of 
the  merits  of  the  English  Church  from  personal  observation.  The 
King  therefore  commissioned  Jablonski,  and  Ursinus,  one  of  the  bishops 
alluded  to  above,  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  English  Liturgy  was  first 
of  all  translated  into  German,  and  Dr.  Ursinus  was  desired  to  write  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  already 
been  done,  and  also  to  inform  his  Grace  that  it  was  the  King*s  intention 
to  commence  the  Liturgy  in  his  chapel  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent. 
Together  with  this  letter  were  sent  two  copies  of  the  German  translation 
of  the  English  Liturgy — one  for  Queen  Anne,  the  other  for  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  King  also  expressed  a  wish  that  a  general  correspondence 
should  be  opened  between  the  Prussian  Churches  and  the  Church  of 
England,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  most  feasible  scheme  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  end  in  view.  The  copy  of  the  Liturgy  translated  into 
German,  transmitted  to  the  Queen,  was  duly  acknowledged  by  Lord 
Baby,  the  English  minister  at  Berlin,  and  thanks  were  returned  both  to 
the  King  and  Ursinus ;  but  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  by 
Tenison  of  the  copy  or  of  the  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  to 
him.  The  Archbishop  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  never  received 
the  communications  of  Dr.  Ursinus.  They  doubtless  miscarried,  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Tenison  (remembering  the  late  ad- 
dress of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  to  the  Queen)  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  King  and  these  Prussian 
divines  to  our  Church.  It  was  on  account  of  his  unfortunate  silence 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  grew  cool  about  this  scheme,  and  suffered  it  to 
drop. 

"There  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Tenison  was  silent  and  in- 
different from  political  considerations.  Anomalies,  no  doubt,  existed, 
in  the  state  of  the  Prussian  Church,  which  might  have  made  it  difficult 
to  assimilate  that  Church  to  our  own  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but 
the  experiment  was  well  worthy  of  attempt.  Time  might  have  per- 
fected what  at  first  was  irregular.  A  further  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject took  place  some  years  afterwards,  between  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  Jablonski,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter." — 
Pp.  371—373. 

"  Another  subject,  of  which  some  notice  might  have  been  earlier  given, 
was  the  renewal  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Prussian  and  English 
divines  upon  the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  English  Liturgy  into 
Prussia.  As  Tenison  had  failed  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter,  the 
overtures  which  proceeded  from  Prussia  were  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Sharp  was,  from  every  inclination  of  his  mind,  much 
better  fitted  to  consider  these  proposals  than  his  brother  Archbishop. 
He  was,  with  respect  to  the  discipline  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  quite  an  optimist,  and  he  enjoyed  a  much  readier  access  to 
Queen  Anne  than  Tenison  did.     Moreover  it  was  thought  that  the  pre- 
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sent  ministry  would  not  be  indisposed  to  interest  themseWes  in  a  matter 
taken  np  by  High  Churchmen,  and  certainly  creditable  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

*'  As  the  King  of  rnissia  was  little  pleased  at  the  reception  which  his 
former  overtures  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  met  with,  the 
correspondence  with  Sharp  was  undertaken  without  his  knowledge.  It 
began  with  Dr.  Jablonski,  the  first  chaplain  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
transmitted  a  letter,  by  the  hands  of  some  English  clergyman,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  which  he  solicited  the  Archbishop  to  correspond 
with  him  upon  the  reformation  of  the  Prussian  Church.  Sharp  readily 
and  eagerly  comphed  with  Dr.  Jablonski's  request.  He  spoke  in  private 
to  the  Queen  about  it.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  it  placed  amongst 
matters  recommended  by  the  Crown  for  the  consideration  of  Convocation, 
and  he  even  induced  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  address  a  letter  to  Lord  Raby, 
the  English  minister  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  to  treat  with  Baron  Pmitz, 
the  Minister  of  Religion  in  that  country,  upon  the  subject,  and  to  as- 
sure him  of  the  sympathy  and  readiness  of  the  Queen  to  do  anything  in 
her  power  to  promote  a  closer  union  between  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Prussia.  The  Prussian  minister  in  England,  M.  Bunt,  also  ad- 
dressed an  excellent  letter  to  his  master  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
he  well  depicted  the  influence  of  party  spirit  in  England,  even  in 
considering  a  matter  of  this  kind  ;  a  passage  from  which  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  inserting.  After  highly  eulogising  the  Church,  he  goes  on : 
*  A  third  consideration  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  would  look  upon 
a  conformity  of  this  nature  as  a  great  advantage  to  herself;  and  that  the 
clergy,  united  to  the  Court  and  Tories,  are  a  very  considerable  and 
powerful  body.  On  the  other  side,  the  Whigs,  the  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Independents,  and  all  the  other  Nonconformists,  would  look  upon 
this  conformity  with  great  concern,  as  weakening  and  disarming  their 
party ;  and  the  Electoral  House  of  Brunswick,  which  depends  more 
upon  the  latter  than  the  former,  may  fear  lest  this  conformity  should 
have  oth^r  consequences.  But  though  the  Whigs  have  more  money 
because  they  are  more  concerned  in  trade,  and  though  their  chiefs  may 
have  th6  reputation  at  present  of  a  superior  genius,  yet  the  other  have 
more  zeal  and  constant  superiority  and  interest.'  We  see  from  these 
observations  the  power  which,  in  all  probability,  was  at  work  to  make 
Tenison  so  slow  in  entertaining  the  original  scheme.  But  the  appre- 
hension that  it  would  prove  displeasing  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  was 
much  more  in  idea  than  in  reality.  It  soon  appeared  to  all  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  this  design,  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  brought  to 
a  successful  issue  through  means  of  that  court  than  anyhow  else. 

**  The  Princess  Sophia,  with  her  accomplished  minister,  the  celebrated 
Leibnitz,  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  in  reality,  with  members 
of  all  parties  and  opinions  in  England,  although  the  Whigs  were  most 
in  favour.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  open  a  communication  with 
Hanover,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  EngUsh  Liturgy  into  that  court, 
as  preliminaiT  to  its  further  extension  into  Prussia.  Leibnitz  was  in- 
terested in  the  scheme;  and  after  communicating  with  his  mistress 
about  it  he  was  able  to  report  to  his  English  correspondents,  that  if  her 
Majesty  would  allow  a  pension  for  a  chaplain  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  attend  the  Princess  Sophia  at  Hanover,  it  would  be  very  acceptable 
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there.  The  introduction  of  the  English  Liturgy  at  the  Court  of  Ha- 
nover would  unquestionably  have  promoted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
more  important  project;  but  although  the  leading  statesmen  at  the 
three  courts  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  undertaking  it  was  destined 
to  fail.  The  more  engrossing  matters  under  discussion  at  Utrecht  ab- 
sorbed the  interest  of  all  politicians  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  grew  cooler  in 
the  original  design,  and  died  before  the  correspondence  was  closed.  The 
only  practical  result  which  appears  to  Have  followed  from  all  that  was 
done  in  this  aifair,  was  the  establishment  by  the  King  of  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  students  in  divinity  in  the  English  universities,  *  legibus 
/undationis  comcriptis*  Had  the  King's  original  intentions  and  desires 
been  accomplished,  with  the  growing  importance  of  Prussia  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  might  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  Christian  communities  throughout  the  Continent." — Pp. 
430—433. 

Should  the  subject  ever  he  reopened,  it  is  a  consolation  to  reflect 
that  the  increased  knowledge  of  true  Church  principles  will  afford 
some  guarantee  against  any  reckless,  hasty  attempts  at  union  with 
foreigners.  There  are  not  wanting  symptoms  that  such  attempts 
may  be  made.  The  question  of  communion  with  foreign  Protest- 
ants will  probably  ere  long  assume  a  more  definite  shape.  The 
Bishop  of  London's.  Benefice  Union  Bill  is  a  bold  step  in  that 
direction.  It  behoves  Churchmen,  therefore,  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Foreign  ministers  once  established  in  the  city  churches,  an  invi- 
tation to  occupy  the  neighbouring  pulpits  will  be  more  easily  given, 
and  we  confess  will  only  be  a  natural  development  of  the  first  step. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  successful  stand  can  be  made  only 
on  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal.  Precedents  from  the  Refornaation 
we  confess  tell  against  us.  But  there  is  a  locus  poenitentuB  for 
Churches  as  well  as  for  individuals,  and  nothing  can  deprive  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  vantage  ground  as  to  Holy  Orders 
which  she  took  up  so  holdly  and  decidedly  at  the  Restoration. 
By  the  present  laws  of  the  Church  communion  with  foreign  Pror 
testants  is  impossible. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Two  Lectures  on  Church  Music.    By  George  Smith,  Esq.     Richard- 
son,  Greenwich. 

We  have  read  these  Lectures  with  great  gratification ;  and  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Smith  will  exercise  the  office  of  lecturer  in  many  other  places. 
A  right-minded  layman  can  scarcely  be  better  occupied.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  monotonic  *'  saying"  of  the  Prayers  which  the 
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Church  directs  is  excellently  given.  And  we  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  conviction  of  the  lecturer  that  "  the  old  Tones,  properly  harmonized, 
must  eventually  become  the  most  popular  and  perfect  specimens  of 
Church  chanting." 

The  Handbook  to  the  Christian  Tear,  by  Mrs,  Stone,  (Masters,) 
will  be  found  an  extremely  useful  work.  It  is  intended  for  young  people, 
and  is  written  in  very  simple  though  pleasing  language.  It  gives  a  brief 
account  of  each  holy  day  and  season,  with  instructions  on  the  proper  mode 
of  its  observance,  and  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  supply  a  great  want. 
We  regret,  however,  to  notice  a  serious  omission  in  the  total  absence 
of  any  mention  of  the  Ember  days.  The  Rogation  days  are  also  ignored, 
the  brief  explanation  given  of  a  *' vigil"  is  confined  to  Easter  Eve — and 
the  beautiful  system  which  precedes  every  martyr's-  festival  with  a  vigil 
in  illustration  of  the  suiFering  life  which  led  to  the  saintly  rest,  is  left 
quite  unnoticed.  We  trust  that  in  another  edition  these  mistakes  may 
be  rectified,  as  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  such  flaws  should 
exist  in  a  work  otherwise  so  valuable. 

Mr.  Liddell's  Lenten  Lectures  on  the  Fruits  of  Penitential  Sorrow 
will  be  found  to  meet  many  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
reality  in  the  spiritual  life.  They  speak  tenderly  and  lovingly  to  the 
sinner,  and  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  painful  remedies  for  sin. 
They  form,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  commentary  on  the  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  repentance  given  in  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  We  would  notice  as  especially 
good  the  first  Lecture  on  the  "  constraining  Love  of  Christ/'  and  the 
fourth. 

Among  children's  Tales  a  little  story  entitled  GahrieVs  Bream  and 
Waking,  (Masters,)  has  pleased  us  by  the  practical  manner  in  which 
the  inheritance  of  our  adoption  is  brought  home  to  their  comprehension. 
They  will  appreciate  it,  we  doubt  not,  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
realize  their  actual  possession  in  the  eternal  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Smyttan  is  to  be  congratulated  both  on  the  idea  and 
execution  oi  Mission  Songs  and  Ballads,  (Bell  and  Daldy).  The  versi- 
fication might  certainly  be  improved  in  a  second  edition,  but  there  is  a 
spirit  in  them  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  reader  along.  The  author 
is  himself,  we  believe,  going  out  in  the  Central  African  Mission. 

The  Peterborough  Choral  Association  have  done  well  in  publishing 
the  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Daymond  at  their  annuiS 
Festival,  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  one  penny.  The  Sermon  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached,  and  is 
fitted  equally  for  general  circulation.  The  title  is.  What  mean  ye  by 
this  Service  ?     (Peterborough  :  Clarke.) 
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DR.  WOLFF^S  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Vicar  of  Ik  Brewers,  and  late  Missionary  to  the  Jews  and  Mu- 
hammedans  in  Persia,  Bokhara,  Cashmere,  S^c.  Vol.  I.^  Second 
Edition.     Saunders^  Otley^  and  Co.^  London.     1860. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  such  a  book  as  this.  The  whole  is 
quaint  and  original ;  not  only  the  matter  it  contains^  but  the  lan- 
guage^ style^  expression^  down  to  the  very  errata  et  addenda,  Dn 
Wolff  seems  to  have  contracted  a  habit^  probably  in  the  East^  where 
the  practice  generally  prevails,  of  using  strong  language  with  re- 
gard to  people  whom  he  disapproved  of:  his  favourite  term  is 
'^  jackass.'^  In  the  East  the  word  is  very  similar  in  sound, 
'^  shaksh ;"  there  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  use  of  the  term 
between  them  and  ourselves.  The  Oriental  reverses  the  mode  of 
application ;  he  tells  a  man  that  he  is  the  '^  father  of  asses/^  we 
generally  say  the  ^'  son.'^  In  Dr.  Wolff's  MS.  the  term  above 
mentioned  must  have  been  used  pretty  freely,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  these  and  similar  opprobrious  epithets  existed  in  their  full 
vigour  in  the  first  edition;  for  they  re-appear  in  the  text  of  the 
second,  and  would  probably  have  continued  to  hold  their  place  in 
undisturbed  simplicity,  had  not  Dr.  Wolff  submitted  the  proof 
sheets  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Oatty,  who,  we  imagine,  has,  in  a  considerate 
manner,  swelled  the  list  of  errata — in  a  second  edition  to  sixty-two, 
— hy  giving  sundry  hints  to  the  reader  to  use  his  pen  in  forming 
corrections  after  the  following  manner : — at  page  60,  line  20,  omit 
"  a  nasty  jealous  fellow  -,"  at  page  66,  line  22,  for  ^' jackass,^^  read 
•'man;''  page  142,  line  22,  omit  ''filthy;''  page  192,  line  7,  for 
"  a  nasty,"  read  "an." 

Passing  over  these,  we  come  to  the  work  itself.  Though  an 
autobiography,  it  is  written  invariably  in  the  third  person.  We 
by  no  means  complain  of  this,  as  it  enables  the  writer  to  say  many 
things  of  himself  which  he  could  not  say  in  the  first  person,  adding 
also  considerably  to  the  quaintness  of  the  style;  "Joseph  Wolff," 
"Dr.  Wolff,"  or  simply  "Wolff,"  says,  does,  or  expresses  his 
opinion  throughout.  Being  a  man  of  strong  impulses,  he  na- 
turally, as  we  have  remarked,  used  strong  language,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  with  great  positiveness,  especially  in  his  early  life.  All 
these  expressions  are  recorded  in  the  present  work.  No  doubt 
they  were  originally  inserted  in  hfd  private  journal  at  the  time ; 
but  the  worthy  doctor,  looking  back  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and 
with  a  calmer  judgment,  expresses  his  sorrow  for  having  used 
them,  and  his  sense  of  the  great  impropriety  of  having  done  so. 

Vol.  XXII.— October,  1860.  3  m 
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Thns^  when  he  was  at  the  Collegio  Romano^  attending  a  lecture  in 
which  the  lecturer  asserted  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  he  tells 
us: — 

"Wolff  at  once  took  fire,  and  said  before  them  all,  *  Do  you  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  V  The  professor  said,  *  Yes.*  Wolff 
said,  *  I  do  not.*  He  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the  whole  college. 
Bonelli  was  especially  indignant,  and  exclaimed,  '  Bad  and  impious 
people  seldom  do  believe  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  but  if  you  want 
to  stay  at  Rome,  drive  away  those  iniquitous  thoughts.'  Wolff  became 
furious,  but  has  since  confessed  that  he  did  not  show  the  real  spirit  of 
Christianitj  in  the  opposition  which  he  offered.  Nay,  he  owns  that  it 
argued  a  great  deal  of  vanity  in  him,  as  a  young  man,  to  attempt  to  be 
a  Reformer.*'— P.  75. 

Like  outbursts  and  like  apologies  occur  frequently  throughout 
the  book.  The  real  apology,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  naturally  im- 
pulsive temper, — a  disposition  which,  from  its  very  constitution, 
thinks  it  knows  best,  and  is  always  right,  and  anxiously  desires  to 
set  others  right  too.  A  man  of  this  sort  will  be  always  making 
mistakes ;  but,  if  he  has  any  real  ability,  will  exercise  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  his  fellow  men  than  one  of  a  colder  and  more  cautious 
temperament.  Your  cold,^  calculating,  safe  man,  who  seldom  says 
or  does  the  wrong  thing,  is  not  he  who  influences  the  multitude  : 
we  must  endure  mistakes  in  order  to  insure  energy. 

The  present  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  early  life,  education, 
and  first  missionary  travels  of  Dr.  Wolff.  It  explains  to  us  the 
various  causes  that  led  him  to  leave  the  hereditary  religion  of  his 
fathers  for  Christianity ;  it  shows  him  next  studying  at  the  Pro- 
paganda and  the  Collegio  Romano,  in  order  to  become  a  missionary 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Then  we  are  told  the 
causes  that  led  to  his  dismissal  from  Rome,  and  his  becoming  finally 
a  priest  of  the  English  Church,  where  he  now  is.  Descended  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  David  Wolff  was  Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community 
at  Weilersbach,  in  1795,  when  his  eldest  son,  Joseph  Wolff,  was 
born.  Early  in  life  Joseph  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to  become 
a  great  doctor  and  preacher  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  acquiring  foreign  languages.  He  relates 
how  he  heard  his  father,  and  the  Jews  who  assembled  at  his  father's 
house,  tell  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  splendid  future 
which  they  expected  at  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  how  once 
more  the  future  Son  of  David  would  reassemble  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  extend  a  kingdom  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first 
Solomon.  He  heard,  too,  of  the  great  Rabbis  of  later  Israel, 
preachers  and  expounders  of  the  law,  whose  works  form  the  study 
of  the  modern  teachers ;  he  heard  how  the  great  authority  since 
the  dispersion.  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  (commonly  called 
Maimonides,)  secretly  left  his  father's  house,  when  yet  a  youth. 
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for  three  whole  nights  lay  prostrate  before  the  ark  where  the  Law 
was  kept^  with  tears  supplicating  that  he  might  become  a  great 
and  learned  teacher  of  that  Law^  and  his  prayer  was  heard.  And 
young  Wolff  longed  and  prayed  that  he  too  might  become  a  famous 
teacher^  and  carry  instruction  to  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and  his 
prayer,  too,  has  been  heard,  though  differently  from  what  he 
thought  of  when  he  prayed. 

Very  early,  too,  appeared  his  desire  to  know  something  of  Chris*' 
tianity.  His  father  often  spoke  of  the  magnificence  of  Borne,  of 
the  Pope,  and  his  Cardinals.  He  heard  too  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^ 
who  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  Talmud  to  have  been  a  great 
teacher,  but,  because  He  assumed  to  be  the  Messiah,  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  Sanhedrim ;  he  was  told  how  that  Jerusalem  now 
lay  desolate,  and  her  sons  dispersed,  because  they  killed  the  pro- 
phets of  God  ;  and  Wolf  thought  perhaps  Jjssus  was  a  prophet, 
and  the  Jews  killed  Him  when  He  was  innocent.  It  was,  how- 
ever, from  a  Christian  barber  that  he  first  heard  the  truth,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  in  truth  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  true 
Messiah.  *'  Go  home,^^  said  the  barber  to  Wolff,  "  read  Isa.  liii., 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.'' 
He  did  so,  and  both  the  words  of  the  barber,  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet  sunk  deep  into  his  mind.  One  day  his  father  asked  him, 
"  What  will  you  now  learn  V  He  said,  "  Greek :  that  I  may  be- 
come a  physician  and  preacher  like  Maimonides.'' 

"  The  old  Jews  who  were  present  stroked  their  hands  over  their  heads, 
and  said,  '  Woe,  woe,  woe !  your  son  will  not  remain  a  Jew ;  he  will  be 
mixed  up  with  the  Gentiles,  and  will  go  the  way  of  all  the  Gentiles.* 
His  father  gave  no  reply.  He  then  sought  an  interview  with  his  uncle 
Asshnr,  of  Weilersbach,  who  said,  *  Wolff,  Wolff,  give  up  studying,  it 
will  lead  into  Christianity,  and  I  shall  disinherit  you.  You  will  not  have 
one  farthing  from  me.  I  will  leave  everything  to  my  other  nephews,' 
—his  sister's  children.  Wolff  replied,  *  They  are  more  deserving  of  it 
than  myself,  for  they  are  a  staff  to  you  in  your  old  age.'  Wolff  then 
asked  the  blessing  of  his  uncle.  His  uncle  put  his  hands  upon  his 
head,  and  said  with  weeping  eyes,  'The  Lord  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and 
rejoice  over  thee,  as  over  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.'  Then  he  said, 
*  Now  go  in  peace ;  say  the  blessing  over  everything  you  eat ;  don't 
eat  with  uncovered  head ;  go  every  day  to  the  synagogue ;  never  lie 
down  without  having  said,  '  Hear,  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
God,  &c.'— Pp.  8,  9. 

Wolff  went  to  his  cousin  at  Bamberg,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Nepff,  at  the  Lyceum ;  there  he  heard  him  expound 
Acts  ix.  on  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul ;  the  Father  added,  "  The 
Church  of  Christ  contained  people  who  trods  in  the  footsteps  of 
Paul:  such  as  Francis  Xavier,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  many 
Missionaries,  who  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
the  nations."    Wolff  was  so  struck  with  what  he  heard  that  he 
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went  back  to  his  cousin^  and  said^  "  My  mind  is  made  up^  I  will 
become  a  Christian^  and  be  a  Jesuit ;  and  I  will  preach  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  lands  like  Francis  Xavier/'  His  cousin  laughed^  but 
his  wife  was  angry^  cursed  Wolff^  threw  a  poker  at  him^  and  turned 
him  out  of  the  house.  He  wandered  about  after  this  through 
many  cities  in  Germany  and  Bohemia^  teaching  Oriental  languages, 
and  learning  European ;  sometimes  so  badly  off  that  he  was  nearly 
starving ;  at  other  times  comfortable  among  friends.  At  last  he 
was  baptized  at  Prague  by  the  Most  Bev.  Leopold  Zalda^  Abbat  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  called  Emaus^  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1812^  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age^  when  he  received  the 
name  of  Joseph ;  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Leutmeritz. 

Wolff  gives  us  but  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  Germany  at  that  time;  Jews,  Catholics^  Protestants,  were  be- 
coming ^'  philosophic/'  in  other  words,  infidels ;  in  many  schools 
pure  rationalism  was  openly  taught ;  of  course  there  were  many 
exceptions,  but  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  widely 
spread ;  among  the  exceptions  were  two,  who  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence in  Wolff^s  future  life,  Hoff bauer,  and  Count  Stolberg.  At 
Vienna  there  were  five  parties  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  one,  the 
Court  party,  a  sort  of  high  and  dry;  a  mystical;  a  party  that  in- 
clined to  rationalism ;  an  Ultramontane ;  and  a  party  best  under- 
stood by  the  term  '^  Gallican."  At  the  head  of  tne  latter  waa 
Bishop  Sailer,  the  Fenelon  of  Germany,  and  Count  Stolberg.  These 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  Boman  Church,  but  rejected  the  "  pious 
opinions,'^  e.g.,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  though  admitting  that  of  the  Church :  *^  their  minds  revolted 
at  the  notion  of  worship  being  addressed  to  any  but  the  Most  High 
through  Jesus  Cheist;*'  it  was  with  this  party  that  Wolff  came 
most  in  contact. 

The  leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party  was  Hoffbauer;  he  was 
supported  by  the  ^lite  of  Germany^s  learned  men ;  to  bring  back 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  his  great  design ;  and  he  had  a 
firm  belief  in  the  Papal  power,  as  well  as  in  the  perpetuity  of  mi- 
racles in  the  Roman  Church.  His  sermons  were  most  extraordi- 
nary; sometimes  he  preached  with  such  power  that  it  could  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  heard  him.  Terrible  legends  and 
stories  he  would  tell  in  the  pulpit,  when  wishing  to  enforce  his 
diatribes  against  the  decay  of  religion ;  Wolff  relates  some  of  these, 
for  which  we  have  not  room  here.  It  was  not,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  Hoffbauer  that  Wolff  came,  but  under  that  of  Qount 
Stolberg;  seven  months  did  Wolff  remain  under  the  roof  of  the 
latter,  months  of  happiness  and  of  profit.  From  Stolberg  he  im- 
bibed those  Gallican  principles  which  led  him  finally  to  leave  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  Anglican. 

In  1816  Wolff  arrived  at  Rome.     His  great  desire  having  been 
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to  become  a  missionary^  he  came  to  study  at  the  Propaganda  and 
the  CoUegio  Romano  to  qualify  himself  for  that  position ;  he  was 
introduced  to  the  then  Fope^  Pius  YII.,  and  found  at  the  CoUegio, 
studying  like  himself,  in  order  to  become  a  priest,  Count  Ferretti, 
^'  a  mild^  pious^  liberal-minded  young  man^  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Savonarola^  and  warmly  recommended  them 
to  Wolff/'  Count  Ferretti  is  now  Fope  Fius  IX.  Of  the  Fro- 
paganda  and  the  CoUegio,  Wolff  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  :  the 
discipline,  he  says,  was  most  admirable  :  "  He  must  hold  up  to  ad- 
miration the  moral  and  religious  training  he  witnessed  in  those 
establishments.  Neither  in  the  CoUegio  Romano,  nor  in  the  Pro- 
paganda, did  he  ever  hear  an  indecent  observation,  either  from 
priests,  prefects,  or  pupUs,  nor  see  one  single  act  of  immorality/' 

''  A  strict  surveiUance  was  the  system  of  the  CoUegio  Romano.  The 
Prefect  called  the  pupils  every  day  for  the  rosary  prayer,  and  closed 
the  doors  of  their  rooms  in  the  evening.  On  his  opening  the  door,  and 
awakening  them  in  the  morning,  one  of  them  had  to  recite  the  Litany 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  after  this  they  went  into  the  private  chapel,  and 
read  a  meditation  taken  from  the  book  of  the  Jesuit  Segneri,  which  con- 
tains many  good  and  beautiful  things.  But  the  description  of  HeU  and 
Paradise  there  given  is  the  same  Wolff  once  read  in  a  Rabbinical  book, 
and  in  the  Surah  of  the  Koran.  During  recreation,  after  the  first  studies 
of  the  day  were  over,  the  pupils  (invariably  accompanied  by  the  Prefect) 
walked  out,  and  visited  several  churches,  performing  a  silent  prayer  for 
a  few  minutes  in  each  of  them.  After  which  they  went  to  the  Porta 
Pia,  or  the  Quirinal,  where  there  is  always  a  gathering  both  of' the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  visitors.  There  they  might  meet  any  day 
cardinals,  prelates,  princes,  noblemen,  their  own  friends,  and  strangers 
from  foreign  lands;  Germans,  Spaniards,  EngUsh,  French,  even  tra- 
vellers from  Chaldea,  Abyssinia,  Jerusalem,  &c.  Tlience  they  retiu>ned 
to  the  CoUege,  where,  after  a  prayer,  each  pupU  retired  to  his  own  room 
for  further  study.  In  the  evening  again  they  assembled  in  the  corridor 
of  the  building,  where  their  friends  in  the  town  visited  them,  and  they 
conversed  freely  on  any  matter  they  pleased.  Then  followed  supper, 
and  then  before  they  retired  to  rest  they  went  again  to  the  chapel, 
when  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  and  meditation  from  Segneri  or  Rod- 
riguez were  read  aloud.  Such  was  the  daUy  routine  of  the  CoUegio 
Romano,  varied,  during  vacation,  by  expeditions  into  the  country,  and 
even  temporary  absences. 

"  And  in  the  Propaganda,  to  which  Wolff  went  afterwards,  the  regu- 
lations were  very  similar,  only  with  this  addition,  that  in  the  time  of 
recreation,  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  read,  giving  accounts 
both  of  the  progress  of  missionaries,  and  of  their  complaints,  that  there 
should  be  so  few  labourers  in  the  vineyard." — Pp.  84,  85. 

Dr.  Wolff  digresses  a  moment  to  contrast  the  system  of  the  Pro- 
paganda and  the  English  missionary  societies.  In  the  latter,  he 
says,  everything  is  left  by  the  committee  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons  who  are,  perhaps,  little  known  to  any  (Dr.  Wolff  is  no 
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doubt  speaking  from  experience  of  the  Jewish  Missionary  Society; 
with  which  he  was  long  connected)^  and  who  are  often  retired 
tradesmen,  or  unemployed  naval  officers^  without  either  knowledge 
or  int»:«st  in  the  matter :  while  in  the  former,  ^^  the  Cardinal  Fre« 
fect,  and  the  rest  of  the  Cardinals,  who  are  members,  are  not  mere 
patrons,  giving  their  names  and  subscriptions,  but  never  going  near 
the  place,  nor  troubUng  their  heads  about  it  x" 

"  In  the  Propaganda  the  patrons  are  workmen,  and  do  their  own  work, 
or  see  for  themselves  that  it  is  done.  They  visit  the  College,  will  attend 
sick  pupils,  cover  them  up  in  their  beds,  send  them  suitable  presents, 
as  of  cakes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  candles  burning  on  them  [^ery,  who 
or  what  is  them  /] ;  or,  in  cases  where  amusement  is  necessary,  will 
order  actors,  ventriloquists  and  jugglers,  to  be  fetched  for  their  enter- 
tainment ;  and  the  Pope  himself  does  not  disdain  to  visit  among  them. 
Surely  this  is  a  contrast  to  English  customs,  and  not  very  much  in  their 
favour."— Pp.  85,  86. 

Two  things  happened  when  Wolff  was  at  the  CoUegio,  which 
had  such  a  great  influence  over  his  future  life,  that  we  must  men* 
tion  them.  At  a  lecture  the  question  was  proposed  whether  Jan- 
senius  was  a  heretic  ?  the  rector  said  it  was  a  doubtful  point,  but 
if  the  Church  had  burnt  him,  it  would  have  done  well.  Upon 
this  Wolff,  always  ready  to  dispute,  and  fond  of  contradicting  his 
superiors,  exclaimed,  "  The  Church  has  no  riffht  to  bum  V  After 
some  disputing  the  rector  clenched  his  argument  by  saying,  "  Se- 
venteen Popes  have  done  it.  Joseph  Wolff  replied.  Seventeen  Popes 
have  done  wrong !" 

''During  that  whole  conversation,  two  gentlemen  were  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  heard  the  conversation,  one  of  whom  was  Henry 
Drummond,  the  late  member  for  Surrey,  Wolff's  steady  friend  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  (Drummond' s)  Hfe,  as  he  publicly  declared,  at  Free- 
mason's Tavern  in  1827,  he  was  resolved  to  be.  His  words  were :  *  I 
will  remain  Wolff's  friend  to  my  dying  hour,  though  all  England  should 
trample  upon  him !'     And  he  nobly  carried  them  out." — P.  95. 

The  freedom  with  which  Wolff  expressed  his  opinions,  and  the 
presumption  with  which  he  contradicted  his  teachers,  also  the  un- 
guarded manner  in  which  he  carried  on  correspondence  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  among  whom  was  Bunsen,  led  him  to  be  suspected 
and  watched.  We  are  certainly  not  surprised  at  this ;  indeed,  we 
are  much  more  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  tolerated  so  long,  con- 
sidering the  influence  he  must  have  exercised  on  his  fellow  pupils. 
His  superiors  must  have  seen  that  he  was  quite  unmanageable  on 
account  of  his  self-will  and  vanity.  He  confesses  himself  that  his 
opinion  of  himself  was  such  that  he  despised  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  had  the  presumption  to  think  that  he  would  become 
a  great  reformer,  and  most  probably,  in  the  end.  Pope.  The  Pro- 
paganda has,  however,  had  tiie  art  of  retaining  within  the  Church 
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Bome  of  the  most  perverse  spirits^  nay^  more^  of  making  them 
jabsolutely  subservient  to  her  own  purposes.  By  understanding 
their  character^  and  sending  them  to  that  sort  of  work  for  which, 
it  Was  seen,  they  were  peculiarly  fitted,  the  Roman  Church  has 
made  instruments  for  her  own  advancement  of  those  who,  under 
other  guidance,  would  have  been  her  bitterest  enemies.  Few, 
looking  from  without,  can  estimate  her  power  over  her  children. 
The  grandeur  of  her  position,  her  real  authority,  the  strictness  of 
her  rules  in  some  respects,  and  her  judicious  liberty  in  others, 
exercises  a  supremacy  over  the  mind  which  external  influences  can- 
not shake  oC  Missionaries  travel  over  the  world  into  the  most 
remote  regions,  never  forgetting  that  they  are  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  ever  answerable  to  her.  Had  Wolff  had  less  self-will 
and  vanity,  no  doubt  the  Propaganda  would  in  time  have  moulded 
him  into  a  Jesuit  missionary,  doing  his  work  like  M.  Hue,  or  the 
Abbe  Domenech.  Wolff  was,  however,  intractable;  and  it  was 
found  that  it  would  not  do  to  keep  him  any  longer  at  the  Collegio 
Komano.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  dismissal  was  a  foolish  word 
uttered  by  one  of  the  pupils  to  Wolff,  "  Wolff,"  said  he,  "how 
could  you  pat  the  Pope's  shoulders?"  alluding  to  an  incident 
which  happened  at  Wolff's  first  interview  with  Pius  VII. ;  "  Are 
you  not  aware  that  the  Pope  is  God  V  Wolff  angrily  replied, 
"  How  can  you  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  ?  the  Pope  is  dust  of  the 
earth.''  All  the  collegians,  and  the  professors,  rectors,  vice-rectors, 
got  up,  and  €xclaim^,  "  Wolff,  what  are  you  saying  V  Wolff 
repeated  his  words,  one  after  another  said  something  to  support  the 
assertion,  "  and,  to  Wolff's  utter  surprise,  every  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Rome  defended  and  sup- 
ported the  expression." 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  manner  in  which  his  dismissal 
was  managed :  no  harshness  was  used,  no  reproaches ;  Cardinal  Litta 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  his  sentiments  and  his  correspond- 
ence were  known  to  all,  and  the  Pope  had  ordered  his  dismissal. 
"You  must  leave  us,"  said  the  Cardinal;  "for  if  you  remain 
longer  you  will  spoil  all  the  rest.  You  are  not  for  the  Propaganda ; 
your  views  differ  from  ours ;  you  must  return  to  Vienna.  Here 
are  two  letters,  one  for  Cardinal  Lante  at  Bologna,  who  is  Cardinal 
Legate  in  that  town ;  the  other  is  for  Count  Leardi,  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  in  Vienna ;  and  now  you  must  go  with  a  gentleman  who 
will  accompany  you  to  a  house,  where  you  must  remain  till  you  set 
out."  This  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Inquisition,  before 
which  court  Wolff  was  taken.  His  examination  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  ended  by  his  being  sent  out  of 
Rome  in  a  carriage  escorted  by  five-and-twenty  gens  d'armes. 
Fearing  that  the  letters  he  carried  might  contain  an  order  for  his 
imprisonment^  he  opened  them,  but  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  in 
them  he  was  highly  recommended.  Wolff  had  been  twoyears  atRome. 
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After  some  further  wandering  from  place  to  plaee^  Wolff  had 
come  to  Lausanne,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  the  oriental  languages, 
intending  to  save  money  in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 

'^  He  was  walking  in  the  street,  when  a  lady,  who  appeared  to  him 
to  be  an  Englishwoman,  happened  to  be  passing  him.  Wolff  stopped 
her,and  asked  her  whether  she  was  an  English  lady  7  She  said,  ^  Yes.' 
Then  said  Wolff, '  Do  you  know  Henry  Drummond  V  She  replied, 
*  Yes '/  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  she  asked  Wolff,  '  Are  you 
Abbe  Wolff?'  Wolff  said,  'Yes:'  and  she  said,  'Come  with  me 
then.'  This  accidental  meeting  brought  Wolff  to  England,  instead 
of  Jerusalem.  Drunomond  took  him  the  round  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  dissenting  meeting-houses,  including  a  Quakers' 
meeting.  Wolff  disliked  them  all.  At  last  he  was  taken  to  the 
Episcopal  Jewish  Chapel,  Hackney.  Here  he  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  English  Church  Service.  This  decided  him ;  since  then 
he  has  considered  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
spite  of  Drummond's  warning,  that  he  would  ''  find  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  annoyance  in  that  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.''  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
sent  Wolff  to  Cambridge,  where  he  read  Arabic,  Persian,  Chal- 
dee,  and  Syriac,  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  theology  with  Simeon.  In 
1821  Wolff  was  sent  out  to  the  East  as  missionary  to  the  Jew. 

Wolff,  being  now  the  accredited  Missionary  of  the  Jews'  Society, 
was  sent  out  into  the.  east  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Egypt. 
At  the  two  former  places  he  holds  very  unsatisfactory  conferences 
with  the  resident  Jews.  He  was  not,  as  he  confesses,  experienced 
in  their  arguments ;  they  press  him  with  such  difficulties  as  these : 
"  The  prophet  says,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,"  &c. ;  "  if  the  Messiah  has  come,  why  do  we 
not  see  Him  ?"  Wolff  answered,  that  we  must  take  the  words 
spiritually;  of  course,  no  answer  to  a  Jew.  He  had  equally  bad 
success  at  Cairo.  At  Alexandria  and  Cairo  he  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  real  Oriental  life ;  and  as  usual  with  occidentals  he  got 
cheated,  though  the  operator  this  time  was  an  Italian — ^Santini, 
chancellor  of  Mr.  Salt,  the  English  Consul :  Wolff  says : 

"  Santini  was  not  a  nice  man ;  he  cheated  Wolff  by  making  him  be- 
lieve that  the  best  present  one  can  give  to  a  Bedouin  chief  is  a  small 
bottle  of  castor  oil ;  so  Wolff  bought  from  him  some  hundred  bottles 
for  ^10,  which  made  all  the  EngHsh  people  laugh  from  Cairo  to  Eng- 
land.'*—P.  188. 

Wolff  tells  us  of  a  piece  of  magic  which  he  witnessed  at  Cairo,  in 
which,  as  he  relates  it,  there  could  be  no  collusion  between  the 
parties,  and  by  which  a  case  of  robbery  was  clearly  brought  home 
to  the  above-mentioned  Santini,  of  castor  oil  notoriety. 

Wolff  was  now  fairly  launched  out  into  the  east.  He  came  in 
contact  with  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans  of  all  kinds  and 
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9ort8,  civilized;  and  unmilized ;  and  very  curious  stories  we  hear 
of  them.  Wolff  was  then  under  the  impression  that  the  way  to 
convert  the  last  was  to  distribute  the  New  Testament  in  the  native 
languages,  which  he  did  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity ;  travel- 
ling about  with  camel-loads  of  Bibles,  which  he  scattered  along  his 
route.  On  one  occasion,  these  Bibles  did  him  a  great  service,  and 
at  least  saved  him  from  cJavery.  The  story  is  a  curious  one :  Wolff 
was  going  to  Bokhara,  through  a  part  of  Persia;  and  knowing  the 
danger  he  incurred  by  travelling  through  a  country,  where  those 
who  are  not  soldiers  are  robbers,  and  those  who  were  soldiers  plun^ 
dered  like  robbers,  he  took  the  precaution  to  write  a  letter  to 
Abbas  Mirza  on  the  fly  leaf  of  some  Arabic  and  Persian  Bibles. 
These  were  sent  to  Abbas.  Wolff,  as  he  expected,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  was  saved  from,  perhaps,  death,  by  telling  bis  captors 
of  his  precaution.  To  this  was  added  also  another  letter,  written 
in  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  sent  to  a  colony  of  Jews  at  the  place  where 
they  were  going,  to  tell  them  to  provide  a  ransom  for  him,  when 
he  arrived.  The  ransom  was  paid,  but  Wolff  was  imprisoned,  and 
was  not  liberated  till  Iszhak  Khan,  one  of  Abbas  Mirza's  officers 
arrived  at  the  place*  The  Khan  asked  Wolff,  "  How  much  have 
these  rascals  taken  from  you  V'  Wolff  said,  "  They  have  taken 
from  me  eighty  tomauns,^^  (about  £40.)  He  then  said,  ^  Now 
you  shall  see  my  justice."  He  ordered  the  robbers  to  disgorge 
their  plunder,  and  to  be  severely  flogged;  he  again  said, ''Now 
you  shaU  see  my  justice."  He  counted  the  money,  put  it  into  his 
own  pocket,  and  wa&ed  off,  saying  to  Wolff,  "  Now  you  may  go 
in  peace." 

At  another  place  while  Wolff  was  preaching  from  an  open  He^ 
brew  Bible  to  Jews,  Arabs^  and  Kurds  to  the  number  of  5000,  a 
Bedouin  on  horseback  rode  in : — 

^  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  passed  through  the  crowd  until  he 
came  to  Wolff,  when  he  looked  into  his  Bible,  and,  to  Wolff's  greatest 
surprise,  he  began  to  read  Hebrew.  Wolff  asked  him  who  he  was  ? 
He  replied  *  I  am  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hobab,  Moses'  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  of  that  branch  called  the  B'nee-Arhab,  children  of  Rechab, 
who  live  in  the  deserts  of  Yemen.  We  drink  no  wine,  plant  no  vine- 
yards, sow  no  seed,  and  live  in  tents,  and  thus  you  see  how  the  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled — *  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Bechab,  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  Me  for  ever.'  So  saying,  he  rode  off,  leaving  behind 
thie  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  sacred  writ.  Wolff  saw  the  whole" 
body  of  t£e  Rechabites  twelve  years  after,  near  Sanaa  (See  Gen.  x.  27,) 
where  it  is  called  Uzal — as  it  is  called  to  this  day  by  the  Jews  of 
Yemen."— P.  317. 

At  Bushire,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  British  officials,  and  the 
resident  Armenians,  a  school  was  established.  At  the  opening  of 
the  school  the  Armenian  ladies  came  out  of  their  harem,  and 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  the  British  officers, '  and  went  to  church 
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for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Many  of  the  young  ladies  said; 
*'  I  am  ashamed/^  However,  they  went,  and  Wolff  made  a  speech 
in  the  church  in  Persian  after  the  service,  in  which  he  enlarged  on 
the  importance  of  Christian  education/  A  story  is  told  here  which 
is  certainly  worth  recording.  Two  girls,  daughters  of  an  Armenian 
merchant  at  Sheeraz,  were  ordered  by  the  Prince  of  Sheeraz  to  be 
brought,  when  quite  children,  into  his  harem  ;  their  parents,  how- 
ever, managed  to  get  them  sent  to  Bushire,  where  the  British  Re- 
sident, Mr.  Bruce,  had  them  properly  educated.  One  married 
Colonel  Taylor,  of  the  British  army.  When  her  husband  was 
ordered  to  Bombay,  she  was  told  to  follow  him ;  she  did  so,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Arabs  of  Muscat;  she  managed  to 
escape,  and  arrived  at  Bombay,  and  is  now  living  in  London.  The 
other  sister  married  an  Armenian  merchant,  named  Lazar.  When 
he  died,  she  married  Mr.  Pamell,  now  Lord  Congleton,  the  first 
Armenian  lady,  we  presume,  who  has  been  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  British  aristocracy.     Both  ladies  are  still  living  in  London. 

The  principal  population  is  Mohammedan,  of  the  Sheah  sect ;  as 
are  the  Persians — Mohammedans  being  divided  into  two  sects,  the 
Sheah  and  the  Soonnee.  The  Persians  are  Sheahs ;  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  Soonnees  :  the  former  are  the  followers  of  All,  and  reject  all 
tradition ;  the  latter  hold  the  authority  of  the  Soonna,  a  collection 
of  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Mohammed,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Koran,  directing  observance  of  many  things  not 
enjoined  in  that  book,  and  in  name  as  in  design  answering  to  the 
Mishna  of  the  Jews:  These  sects  are  as  bitter  against  each  other 
as  Catholics  and  Protestants,  whom,  in  the  matter  of  their  di- 
vision, they  somewhat  resemble.  It  is  singular,  however,  to  see 
how  human  nature  will  crop  out  in  spite  even  of  principle  and 
the  Koran.  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  taught  in  the  Koran 
than  that  worship  is  to  be  paid  only  to  AUsoi,  and  no  prayer  made 
to  any  creature,  how  holy  soever  he  might  be.  Yet  even  among 
anti-traditionary  Sheahs  saint-worship  is  found. 

''  Only  a  few  minutes  after  this  adventure,  the  cupola  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Meshed,  which  is  called  the  *  mosque  of  the  Imaum  Resa»' 
who  was  the  eighth  Khalif  after  the  Prophet,  and  to  whom  the  mosque 
is  dedicated,  rose  mfnestically  before  their  eyes. .  The  whole  caravan 
stood  still  and  said, '  O  Imaum  Besa,  have  pity  on  thy  dogs,  for  we  are 
all  coming  here  to  prove  that  we  are  thy  slaves  I'  Wolff  thought,  '  Is 
not  this  idolatry  ?  Are  the  Mohammedans  free  from  idolatry,  as  is 
said  of  them  in  Europe  ?*....  Wolff  is  astonished,  that,  not  only 
Unitarian,  but  also-  some  orthodox  Christians,  should  assert  that  Mo- 
hammedanism is  free  from  idolatry." — Pp.  504,  505. 

" Wolff ^^  is  equally  "astonished"  that  Protestants,  who  have 
separated  from  the  Church  because  the  latter  followed  traditions, 
should  be  found  slaves  to  the  "  traditions"  of  Calvin,  George  Fox, 
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'  or  Wesley :  whereas  the  Roman  satirist  woald  have  given  him  the 
true  explanation; 

"  Nataram  expellas  furc&,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

Another  singular  instance  of  Protestantism  is  mentioned.  Wolff 
visited  the  colleges  of  the  Sooffees  at  Sheeraz  :  their  principles  are 
liberal. 

**  Since  the  time  of  Henry  Martyn,  they  have  also  embodied  in  their 
faith  the  words  of  S.  John  iii.  5  :  '  If  ye  are  not  born  again  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :* 
and  they  explain  this  almost  exactly  as  the  Evangelicals  in  England  do, 
viz.,  by  spiritualizing  the  water." — P.  341. 

They  seem  to  have  embodied  the  sentiment  of  Pope's  celebrated 
couplet  in  their  teachings  for  they  say,  "  Say  of  every  one  whose 
morals  are  good,  that  he  is  good/'  (qu.  right  ?) 

*'  They  sit  in  their  College,  with  their  heads  bowed  down,  wrapped 
up  in  a  prophet's  mantle ;  and  belch,  because  they  say,  they  are  filled 
with  the  mystical  wine  of  truth ;  which,  Wolff  observed,  consisted  of 
the  wine  of  the  grape,  which  is  produced  in  Sheeraz.  They  also  intoxi- 
cate themselves  by  smoking  jars,  which  is  a  kind  of  opiatic  plant." — 
P.  341. 

Some  of  them  are  clairvoyant;    some  excite  themselves  with 

'  music,  and  fall  into  trances,  and  then  they  sometimes  speak  in  a 

sublime  manner.     Sheeraz  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  the 

seat  of  the  Court.    To  this  Court  Wolff  was  called.     His  words 

about  it  are  these : — 

'*  Fire  from  heaven  must  come  down  on  a  Court  like  that  I  Let  no 
person  dare  to  ask  Wolff  to  give  a  description  of  such  a  cursed  Court. 
Such  a  Court  can  never  be  converted  with  all  their  politeness  and  ele- 
gance !"— P.  350. 

In  the  far  East  Wolff  meets  with  many  strange  sects  of  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  far  too  many  for  us  to  notice  here. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  sectarianism  as  much  prevails  in  the  East  as  it 
does  in  the  West.  Each  indeed  has  its  own  peculiar  phase ;  Eastern 
points  of  difference  being  almost  unappreciable  to  the  Western 
mind,  while  Western  sectarianism  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
Oriental.  From  Wolff's  acquaintance  with  languages,  and  power 
of  conversing  without  an  interpreter,  he  had  naturally  far  greater 
opportunities  of  correct  observation,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
travellers.  Besides,  and  this  is  of  immense  importance,  he  was  a 
Christian  Jew,  attached  deeply  to  his  own  countrymen :  and  a 
Churchman,  unprejudiced  against  members  of  other  Churches  than 
his  own.  The  fact  is,  that  Wolff's  education  at  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano fully  initiated  him  into  the  Churches  spirit,  a  qualification 
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unhappily  most  rare  in  English  travellers  and  residents  in  the 
East.  Men  educated  in  Protestant  principles  are  generally  wholly 
unable  to  comprehend  the  Church  system  in  the  East :  the  doc- 
trines^ the  forms  of  worships  the  ceremonies,  to  which  the  Eastern 
Christian  clings  so  tenaciously  is  '*  foolishness ''  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Protestant,  so  he  passes  a  general  and  sweeping  condemna- 
tion on  what  he  cannot  understand.  No  man,  unless  educated  in 
the  Church  system,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  differentia, 
is  competent  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  Eastern  Religion,  or  its  pe- 
culiarities.    A  stranger  invariably  makes  mistakes.^ 

Sir  Charles  Napier  gave  good  advice  to  Wolff  at  Corfu,  when  he 
said,  '^  Wolff,  do  not  attack  the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks,  or  any 
one  else.  For,  to  begin,  what  harm  is  there  in  a  Greek  believing 
that  S.  Spiridion  performs  miracles  ?  The  Apostles  performed  mi- 
racles, too.^'  Here  Wolff  makes  the  following  remark  :^-**  I  chal- 
lenge every  one  to  show  one  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
ordering  men  to  preach  against  superstition.^'  Besides  every  tra- 
veller finds  oat  by  experience,  that  many  of  those  things  which  at 
first  sight  appear  to  him  to  be  superstitious,  cease  to  do  so  on 
better  acquaintance,  when  we  know  the  real  meaning  which  lies  un- 
derneath. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Wolff  for  the  present ;  hoping 
to  speak  of  him  again,  when  the  second  volume  appears. 

1  Let  anyone  read  a  Church  history  written  by  a  dissenter,  or  even  a  pamphlet  on 
a  Church  question,  and  he  will  understand  what  we  mean.  We  have  just  read  a 
pamphlet  of  a  well-educated  Presbyterian,  (Mr.  A.  Thompson,  of  Banchory,)  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  Apostolical  sue* 
cession  is  lost  in  that  Church  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  consecrations  of  the 
Bishops  were  irregularly  performed  in  London  by  nonjuring  Bishops,  and  that  now 
ordinations  of  priests  are  iuTsJid,  because  not  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of  tiie 
hands  of  priests  as  well  as  Bishops, 

Again :  Dr.  Etheridge,  a  man  who  has  written  a  learned  and  most  useful  work  on 
the  Syrian  Churches, — containing,  by  the  way,  a  very  interesting  acooant  of  the 
Maronites, — ^in  describing  the  services  of  the  latter,  says,  "  They  plunge  the  candidate 
[for  Baptism]  three  times,  but  pronounce  the  formula  but  once :  this  is  followed  by 
unction,  the  baptised  person  being  anointed  on  the  head  and  breast.  • .  •  .The  Ma- 
ronites had  no  serrice  of  Confirmation  till  it  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  Ro- 
manists." Surely  one  would  have  expected,  that  a  man,  who  had  for  many  years 
personally  inyestigated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Churches  on  the  spot,  would 
have  known  that  Confirmation  is  invariably  performed  in  the  East  by  means  of 
anointing  with  oil,  and  not  by  laying  on  of  hands,  as  in  the  West ;  and  that  it  im- 
mediately follows  Baptism.  Dr.  Etheridge  was  a  Methodist  We  were  once  in- 
formed by  an  American  missionary  at  Constantinople,  who  had  been  there  twenty 
years,  that  the  Greek  Church  administered  extreme  Unction  to  all  newly  baptised 
infants  !  I 
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CATENA. 

A  practical  and  exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  8.  Paul  to 
the  Epheeians :  in  which  are  exhibited  the  restdts  of  the  most 
learned  theological  criticisms,  from  the  age  of  the  early  Fathers 
down  to  the  present  time.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Nbwland^ 
M.A.^  Vicar  of  S.  Mary  Churchy  Devon^  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker. 
1860. 

Ths  present  is  the  first  volame  of  a  Catena  on  S.  Panics  Epistles, 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Newland ;  bat  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
Two  Epistles  alone  Were  completed  by  the  lamented  Author,  before 
death  cat  short  his  labours,  and  he  entered  upon  a  more  deep  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  those  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  which 
had  of  late  been  occupying  his  devout  thoughts.  In  him  we  have  lost 
a  useful,  true<heartea.  Catholic-minded,  Christian  man ;  a  loving, 
loyal,  devoted  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  loss  she  may 
well  deplore. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Ephesians  now  before  us  makes  little 
claim  to  originality :  it  is  mainly  what  it  professes  to  be — ^a  Catena ; 
and,  as  such,  partakes  of  the  ordinary  merits  and  defects  of  produc- 
tions of  that  character.  The  work  is  thoroughly  sound  and  ortho- 
dox ;  it  is  compiled  with  conscientious  industry  and  judicious  care ; 
and  will  possess  a  permanent  interest,  from  the  valuable  and  appo- 
site extracts  it  contains  from  authors  of  all  ages  in  the  Church — 
Patristic,  Scholastic,  Modem — ^who  have  in  their  several  periods 
and  varying  manners,  written,  expressly  or  incidentally,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  deep  and  wonderful  Epistle.  The  volume  is  furnished 
with  very  complete  indices,  and  appears  in  every  respect  to  have 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  practical  usefulness ;  as  a  help  to  the 
Clergyman  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  as  offering  sug- 
gestive matter  for  private  meditation. 

A  thoroughly  healthy  tone  pervades  the  book  :  and  earnestly  do 
.we  trust  that  works  of  such  a  sound  and  edifying  character  may  be 
multiplied  and  read,  and  may  extoisively  influence  and  indoctrinate 
the  heart  of  our  Communion ;  as  the  general  vitality  of  the  whole 
Body  cannot  but  be  thereby  materially  promoted. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Newland^s  work  exhibits  the  defects 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  characterise  all  Catense :  we  al- 
lude especially  to  the  want  of  connection  and  relation  between  the 
several  constituent  parts. 

In  Commentaries  of  this  description  we  have  too  often  to  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  any  assimilating  principle,  pervading  and 
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animating  the  whoH  and  imparting  to  it  a  consistenqr  and  unity. 
The  Commentator^  moreover,  who  finds  all  his  materials  ready  to 
his  hand^  and  has  no  occasion  for  the  patient  and  laborious  exercise 
of  his  own  exegetical  powers,  will  seldom  acquire  that  subtle  saga- 
city and  independence  of  judgment,  that  living  sympathy  with  his 
author,  which  can  alone  enable  him  to  balance  conflicting  interpre- 
tations, and  seize  almost  instinctively  upon  the  true  meaning ;  and 
hence  will  be  apt,  not  only  to  become  himself  bewildered  by  the 
various  glosses  of  his  several  contributors,  but  also  to  communicate 
somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  of  uncertainty  to  his  readers. 

In  one  important  point  more  especially,  which  should  ever  cha- 
racterise the  true  Commentary,  is  the  Catena  likely  to  fail  (a  point 
we  may  add,  which  is  signally  requisite  in  the  case  of  a  profound 
Epistle  like  that  to  the  Ephesians)*— we  mean  a  lucid  analysis  of 
the  structure  and  articulation  of  the  argument,  a  clear  perception 
of  the  sequence  of  thought,  and  of  the  mutual  relation  between  the 
numerous  subordinate  and  auxiliary  clauses. 

In  this  important  respect — in  the  unravelling  the  tangled  thread 
of  connection  running  through  certain  of  the  long  involved  para- 
graphs in  the  former  portion  of  this  sublime  Epistle,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  compressed  meaning  which  struggles  to  find  expression 
in  its  pregnant  and  complicated  contexture,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  derive  as  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Newland's  Commentary  as 
'.  we  could  have  desired.  And  herein^  as  our  readers  well  know,  lies 
the  chief  difficulty  of  this  marvellous  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  EUicott  truly  says  that  '*  the  intertexture  of  sentences  and 
the  connection  of  clauses,  especially  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Epistle,  try  the  powers  and  principles  of  grammatical  and  logical 
analysis  to  the  very  uttermost.'^ 

''In  the  first  chapter  especially"  (as  he  most  forcibly  proceeds) 
*'  when  we  are  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  gaze  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
archetypal  Dispensation  of  God, — amidst  those  linked  and  blended 
causes  that,  like  the  enwreathed  smoke  of  some  sweet-smelline  sacri- 
fice, mount  and  mount  upwards  to  the  very  Heaven  of  Heavens,  in  that 
group  of  sentences  of  rarest  harmony  and  more  than  mortal  eloquence, 
these  difficulties  are  so  great  and  so  deep,  that  the  most  exact  language 
and  the  most  discriminating  analysis  seems,  as  they  truly  are,  too  poor 
and  too  weak  to  convey  the  force  or  connection  of  expressions  so  august, 
and  thoughts  so  unspeakably  profound." — Mlieoit ;  Ep.  to  Eph.  p.  xii. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  Mr.  Newland's 
work.  It  makes  the  modest  claim  to  be  only  a  Catena.  As  such 
(although  it  is  really  something  more ;  and  contains  much  original 
matter,  and  displays  considerable  independence  of  thought)  it  is  a 
remarkably  good  and  useful  one.  Its  extracts  are  selected  with 
much  care  and  judgment :  and  the  whole  forms  not  only  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  illustration  of  this  particular  Epistle^  but 
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also  (thanks  to  the  indices)  an  interesting  and  instractive  book  of 
reference. 

"The  Fathers"  (he  tells  us)  "form  the  foundation  of  the  book  ;  and 
where  practicable,  it  has  always  been  endeavoured  to  give  the  interpre- 
tation in  their  words.  This  will  account  for  some  lengthy  extracts  from 
their  writings  ....  It  was  thought  that  these  extracts  might  assist 
those  who  would  wish  it,  to  use  the  Commentary  for  homilitical  pur- 
poses. The  Schoolmen  also  have  been  laid  under  contribution  .... 
The  works  of  modern  German  and  other  theologians  have  ako  been 
consulted,  and  much  valuable  assistance  has  been  gained  from  them." — 
P.  xxiii. 

As  a  work  of  this  miscellaneous  character  does  not  offer  much 
scope  for  review,  we  will  rather  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
Commentaries  in  general,  and  on  some  of  their  leading  require- 
ments. We  have  nothing  new  or  original  to  offer :  still  it  may  not 
be  wholly  without  advantage  to  refer  briefly  to  the  subject,  as  there 
is  an  extended  and  cheering  interest  awakening  throughout  our  An- 
glican Communion  in  this  class  of  Sacred  Literature ;  and  it  is  not 
amiss  that,  among  readers  of  such  works,  no  less  than  writers,  some 
sort  of  correct  estimate  should  be  formed  of  what  are  the  necessi- 
ties  of  a  good  Commentary. 

We  will  state  briefly,  as  they  occur  to  us  (and  without  any  attempt 
at  systematic  order),  a  few  of  the  features  which  should  ever  cha- 
racterise such  productions. 

1.  And  first,  without  dwelling  on  those  qualities  of  heart  with- 
out which  no  really  good  Commentary  can  be  written,  there  must 
be  on  the  part  of  the  author  an  accurate  and  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  precise  meaning  of  the  text,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  grammar.  This  is  absolutely  indispensable.  A  clear  in- 
sight into,  and  firm  grasp  of,  the  literal  interpretation^  must  pre- 
cede and  imderlie  and  give  a  substance  to  all  the*  subsequent 
labours  of  the  Expositor. 

The  time^  we  trust,  is  for  ever  passed,  when  intelhgent  readers 
are  to  remain  content  with  the  loose,  inaccurate,  uncritical  inter- 
pretations which  have  too  long  satisfied  the  religious  world ;  when 
Holy  Scripture  may  be  deemed  patient  of  almost  any  possible 
meaning;  when  it  may  be  tacitly  assumed  that  the  language  of 
Inspiration  is  constructed  on  no  fixed  principles,  that  Greek  pre- 
positions .  (for  instance)  are  employed  by  the  Sacred  Writers  quite 
indiscriminately,  and  cases  put  one  for  another  in  an  equally  arbi- 
trary fashion ;  when  it  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  account  of  any 
apparently  anomalous  or  difficult  construction  that  it  is  a ''  Hebra- 
ism^^'  and,  as  such,  capable  of  yielding  any  meaning  which  may 
.  chance  to  accord  with  the  theological  or  other  subjective  bias  of  the 
Commentator ;  and  when  the  careful  study  of  the  grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  esteemed  a  superfluous  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble. 
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The  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  EUicott  in  the  department  of  New^ 
Testament  criticism  and  grammar  will^  we  trusty  have  contributed 
much  towards  the  familiarising  our  English  students  with  this  too 
much  neglected  domain  of  sacred  hermeneutics^  towards  making 
these  all-important  studies  more  popular^  and  thus  putting  an  end^ 
amongst  ourselves^  to  the  careless  and  irreverent  dealing  with  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripturci  which  has  been  far  too  prevalent.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  real  *^  spirit'^  of  Holy  Writ  can  be 
caught^  where  there  is  a  pious^  or  rather  impious^  indifference  to 
the  "letter/" 

The  same  remarks^  mutatis  mutandis^  must  apply  to  Commen- 
taries on  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the  former  case, 
there  must  be,  before  everything  else,  a  clear  apprehension,  on  the 
part  of  the  expositor,  of  the  strict  and  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
in  order  to  insure  that  his  interpretation  be  really  deducedyromthe 
original,  not  forced  upon  them.  The  thoughtful  reader,  we  con- 
ceive, should  be  able  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  from  the  Com- 
mentary (especially  in  the  more  recondite  passages)  what  is  the 
primary  import  of  the  words,  and  then  how  the  hteral  meaning  is 
modified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  context,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
in  a  position  the  better  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  re- 
sulting exposition,  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  any  ulterior  spirit- 
ual and  mystical  senses  wherewith  holy  men  may  have  discerned  the 
passage  to  be  instinct. 

The  want  of  due  attention  to  the  priipary  and  literal  meaning,  is 
a  material  drawback  to  the  value  of  many  Commentaries  otherwise 
admirable  and  unexceptionable.  The  beautiful  Commentary  on  the 
Psalter,  now  in  progress,  by  Mr.  Neale,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
Who  can  but  feel  how  much  the  value  of  that  excellent  and  attrac- 
tive work  would  be  enhanced,  if  more  reverent  anxiety  were  mani- 
fested by  the  writer  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaninff  of  those  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  undertakes  to  elucidate;  to  discover  the 
primary  aim  and  object  of  the  successive  Psalms,  and  thus  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  ulterior  spiritual  senses  are  the  real,  genuine 
offspring  of  the  literal  7  The  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  of  any 
mystical  interpretation  will  never  compensate  for  its  failing  to  sub- 
stantiate its  claim  to  be  the  legitimate  growth  of  the  passage  or 
Psalm  to  which  it  is  affiliated.  It  may  have  been  associated  with 
it  by  some  pious  or  imaginative  writer  in  bygone  times :  but  this 
accidental  circumstance  can,  of  itself,  give  it  no  claim  to  re-produc- 
tion in  a  Commentary,  as  the  regular  and  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
text,  except  it  commend  itself  on  other  and  deeper  grounds. 

The  "  spirit"*  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  "  lettei^"  transfigured :  and 
according  to  the  precise  form  and  structure  of  the  latter  will  be  the 
particular  glory  and  beauty  of  the  former.  Hence  great  labour, 
rigorous  self-control,  keen  and  profound  spiritual  intuition  must  be 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  mystic  exegete,  in  order  that  each  sepa*- 
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rate  Psalm  may  gleam  with  its  own^  individual  and  distinctive 
radiance,  and  that  the  halo  with  which  it  is  invested  be  not  a  mere 
adventitious  lustre  introduced  from  some  extraneous  source.  A 
luxuriant  fancy,  a  powerful  imagination^  varied  and  extensive  read* 
ing,  great  fluency  and  readiness — these  are  some  of  them  important 
subsidiary  aids  to  the  supra-literal  interpreter,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  if  not  kept  under  strict  rule,  great  snares — as  tempting  him 
to  neglect  those  slower  but  surer  processes  whereby  alone  he  can 
make  the  "  letter'^  give  out  its  real  and  proper  spiritual  significance, 
and  shine  with  its  ottm,  its  true,  mystic  light.^ 

2.  Subordinate  to  this  requisite  of  a  good  Commentary — viz.^  a 
reverent  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Original,  and  a  minute  and 
critical  attention  to  its  exact  meaning — or  rather,  we  should  say, 
preliminary  to  this  requirement,  there  must  be  (as  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  necessary  we  should  add)  a  rational  and  conscientious  cer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  Commentator,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
tewL  The  faithful  Commentator  must  take  intelligent  pains  and 
care  that  he  is  not  treating  the  errors  of  some  careless  transcriber, 
or  the  fancies  of  some  opinionated  glossator,  as  the  words  of  6oi> 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  There  must  be  moreover,  on  his  part,  a  strict  and  relentless 
determination  by  the  help  of  God,  to  allow  no  subjective  bias 
whatever  to  colour  or  modify  the  integrity  of  the  Divine  Revelation 
which  he  has  taken  upon  him  to  interpret.  And  with  the  view  of 
correcting  and  testing  all  individual  leanings  and  private  imagi- 
nings, there  should  be  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
mind  of  the  Church — the  alone  true  witness  and  Interpreter  of 
Holy  Writ — whenever  that  mind  is  fairly  ascertainable;  a  lowly 
and  teachable  regard  paid  to,  though  not  necessarily  a  blind  un- 
reasoning adoption  of,  the  expositions  of  Fathers  and  Saints  of 
bygone  times. 

The  absence  of  this,  jealous  control  over  private  fancies  and 
prejudices,  and  humble  subordination  of  them  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  is  at  times  sadly  to  be  deplored.  Let  a  single  example 
suffice,  from  the  valuable  notes  on  the  Greek  Testament  now  in 
course  of  publication,  by  one,  of  whom  no  English  Churchman 
has  a  right  to  speak  but  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth. 

^  As  we  have  InddentaUy  noticed  Mr.  Neale's  work,  we  may  repeat  an  opinion 
previously  expressed  in  these  pages,  that  Dr.  De  Burgh's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
now  completed,  furnishes  a  very  valuable  complement  to  Mr.  Neale's.  Dr.  De 
Burgh  aims  at  putting  bis  readers  in  fuU  possession  of  the  literal  and  primary 
meaning  of  the  Psalms,  wherever  ascertainable.  He  ignores  the  mystical  meanings 
far  too  much ;  but  deals  largely  with  the  prophetic  element,  which  unquestionably 
pervades  a  great  portion  of  the  Psalter.  The  two  Commentaries  are  utterly  dis- 
similar in  aim,  style,  execution,  in  fact  in  every  conceivable  respect.  But  it  is 
this  very  dissimilarity,  coupled  with  the  real  merit  which  each  possesses  in  its  own 
domain,  which  makes  them  convenient  auxiliaries  and  useful  mutual  checks — the 
two  balancing  each  other,  and  supplying  each  other's  deficiencies. 

VOL.   XXII.  3   o 
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What  but  the  undue  and  uncontrolled  influence  of  individual 
bias,  can  account  for  his  persisting  in  throwing  to  the  winds 
the  unanimous  consensus  of  antiquity  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
2  Thess.  ii.,  and  fastening  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  that  awful  de- 
scription of  the^AvoiMs,  the  " Man  of  Sin/'  who  is  to  "  set  himself 
against  {M)  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  an  object  of  worship,'' 
"  showing  himself  that  he  is  God"^ — the  Diabolic  counterfeit  of 
**  God  manifest  in  the  flesh'' — whose  Revelation  is  immediately  to 
precede  the  Hapotxrla  of  Christ,  and  who  is  to  be  destroyed  at 
His  Second  Coming ; — a  description,  which  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  themselves,  the  context,  the  illustrative  light 
of  other  and  parallel  passages  which  refer  to  these  terrible  times 
and  tell  of  the  same  Dread  Being,  the  consentient  voice  of  the  whole 
early  Church — all,  with  conspiring  testimony  proclaim  to  refer  to 
the  last  foe  of  the  Church — the  Antichrist  himself. 

The  specialty  and  singularity  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  "  view"  is 
this  :  he  has  too  genuine  a  respect  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
to  dare  to  deny  its  strong,  universal,  and  all-constraining  belief 
concerning  the  ''  Antichrist  which  is  to  come  :"  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  too  much  faith  in  his  own  anti-papal  instincts  to  allow 
him  to  forego  the  aid  of  this  formidable  piece  of  Scripture  ord- 
nance wherewith  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  Vatican : — so  he 
satisfies  himself  with  the  strange  conclusion  that  Antichrist  is  to 
come,  but  that  this  passage  does  not  refer  to  Antichrist. 

In  this  interpretation  we  believe  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  stand-* 
ing  alone.  For  although  it  is  most  true  that  many  pious  Protes- 
tants expound  the  passage  in  the  Thessalonians  as  the  Canon  of 
Westminster  does  (just  as  Estius  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers 
explain  the  a^oorao-ia  of  the  falling  away  from  the  Pope  and  the 
Church  of  Rome) ;  yet  they  believe  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist  (just 
as  the  others  believe  of  Luther  and  the  Protestants)  and  so  are 
at  least  consistent  in  their  interpretation,  and  follow  so  far  the 
teaching  of  the  early  Church,  which  never  dreamt  of  Antichrist  and 
the  ''  Man  of  Sin"  beiug  separate  persons. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  personal  and  individual  bias,  we 
cannot  forbear  alluding,  in  passing,  to  a  strange  (we  trust  unique) 
instance  in  which  this  has  been  permitted  to  display  itself  even 
in  what  professes  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  the  sacred  Volume* 

We  have  before  us  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
authoritatively  set  forth,  '^par  les  Theologiens  de  Louvain,"  printed 
at  Bordeaux,  1686,  *'  Avec  Approbation  et  Permission."     In  this, 

*  So  Dan.  xi.  36.  "  He  shall  exalt  himself  and  magnify  himself  against  {M) 
every  God,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods." 

Comp.  S.  Irensens  (adv.  Hser.  v.  25,  1.)  '*  Receiving  all  the  power  of  the  devil, 
he  shall  come,  not  as  a  just  and  lawful  king,  subject  to  God,  but  as  an  impious, 
unjust,  lawless  one ;  an  apostate,  a  wicked  one  ....  Summing  up  in  himself  the 
DiaboUcal  Apostasy.  Putting  away  idols,  in  order  to  persuade  men  that  he  Mnueff 
is  Godf  he  will  set  himself  up  as  the  one,  sole  object  of  worship  (unum  idolum),  &c. 
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tbe  private  "views"  of  the  translators  are  not  confined  to  notes 
(for  there  are  none :  it  merely  professes  to  be  a  literal  translation 
*'  from  the  Latin^')  but  are  quietly  introduced  into  the  text. 

Here  is  an  example  from  1  Cor.  iii.  15 :  "  If  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he  himself  dhall  be  saved, 
yet  so  as  by  fire/'  These  last  words  are  rendered, "  ainsi  toutefois 
eomme  par  lefeudu  Purgatoire" 

Again :  1  Cor.  xi.  26 ;  ^'  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread/'  &c.| 
"  toutes  les  fois  que  vous  mangerez  ce  pain  vivant ;''  and  at  v.  28, 
''  ainsi  mange  de  ce  pain  vi//* 

And  again :  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c.,  "  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  ex« 
pressly,*'  &c.,  "  Or  L'Esprit  dit  clairmant,  qu'en  demiers  temps 

quelques  uns  se  separeront  de  la  foy  Romaine condamnans 

le  Saerement  de  Mariage,''  &c* 

Once  more:  2  S.  Peter  i.  15, "  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance," 
"  Mais  fauray  soin  de  vous  en  particulier  apres  mon  trepas,  afin 
que  vous  ayez  memoire  de  ces  choses,"  &c. 

Now  we  doubt  not,  these  estimable  "  theologians''  were  fully 
persuaded  of  the  substantial  truth  and  orthodoxy  of  their  render- 
ings :  we  doubt  not,  that  in  surreptitiously  insinuating  into  their 
version  these  and  kindred  glosses,  they  were  actuated  by  a  belief  that 
they  were  doing  what  was  for  the  greater  edification  of  the  faithful, 
and  '^ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam :"  we  doubt  not  that  in  thus  tampering 
with  the  inviolable  integrity  and  sanctity  of  Ood's  written  Word, 
and  stretching  forth  their  hands  to  save  His  Ark,  they  deemed 
they  were  "  doing  God  service :"  but  still  less  can  we  doubt,  in 
what  estimation  such  unhallowed  impertinence  would  be  regarded 
by  Him  whose  Word  they  were  thus  presumptuously  seeking  to 
irorrect  and  improve. 

But  we  must  pass  on. 

4*  Another  indispensable  qualification  for  the  faithful  Commen- 
tator is  a  full  and  constraining  belief  in  the  plenary  Inspiration  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures — ^a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that,  in 
them,  it  is  none  other  than  God  the  Holy  Ghost  who,  in  sundry 
manners,  and  through  divers  human  organs,  is  speaking  to  man ; 
that,  although  the  activities  mediately  employed  and  primarily 
discernible,  are  simply  those  of  the  ordinary  human  instruments, 
yet  it  is  by  the  Inspiring  Spirit  Himself,  and  for  the  conveyance  to 
man  of  His  communications,  that  these  activities  are  enclosed  and 
set  in  motion ;  that  Holy  Scripture,  moreover,  is  no  mere  acci- 
denial  combination  of  ancient  religious  documenta,  but  one  divinely 
perfected  whole — History,  Revelation,  Prophecy,  Doctrine,  Ethics, 
being  all  blended  together  into  one  complex  organism,  one  complete 
and  multiform  unity,  to  constitute  the  rpa^i^,  the  Divine  Scrip- 
ture, the  written  vehicle  and  Tabernacle  of  the  Word  and  Wisdom 
of  God; — whence,  that  in  no  single  instance  throughout  its  pages 
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are  there  to  be  heard  the  mere  piiiMLra  yvikvoi  of  men  object  to  hu* 
man  weaknesses,  errors^  imperfections,  but  only  the  words  of  men 
speaking  and  writing  as  inwardly  ^epojctffvoi  by  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  by  His  effectuating  influence  kept  from  the  possibility  of  error; 
and  that,  although  we  are  able  to  recognise  diversities  of  gifts  in 
the  several  writers,  subjective  peculiarities,  varieties  of  endowments 
natural  and  acquired,  yet  we  discern  all  these,  only  as  assumed^ 
employed,  sublimated,  energised,  by  the  One  Informing  Spirit — 
as  pressed  into  the  service  of  God,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
elucidation  of  those  particular  phases  of  truth  with  which  the 
several  writers  had  special  natural  affinities,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, they  were  respectively  qualified  to  be  the  chosen  exponents. 

Where  there  is  not  this  full  and  hearty  persuasion  as  to  the 
entire  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  there  will  be  no  reverent 
and  loving  delight  in  tracing  the  tokens  of  Divine  perfection^ 
design  and  beauty,  even  in  the  very  minutiae  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
Inspired  '^ Letter;^'  there  will  be  no  holy  and  earnest  curiosity 
(''  I  opened  my  mouth  and  drew  in  my  breath^^)  to  hearken  to  the 
exact  message  which  God  has  to  communicate;  to  ascertain  its 
primary  object,  its  precise  form  and  material  structure ;  and  thence 
to  proceed,  through  the  "  letter,*'  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
^'spirit/'  so  as  to  draw  therefrom  edification  and  ''instruction  in 
righteousness/* 

6.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  Commentator  himself  must 
hold  firm,  in  all  its  integrity  and  entirety,  the  Catholic  Faith. 
What  Commentator  for  instance,  who  has  not  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
great  Cardinal  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  supple- 
mental Mystery  of  the  Sacramental  self-extension  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  can  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  that  most  profound 
Epistle  to  which  we  have  been  referring — the  Epistle  to  the  Eph&i- 
sians  ?  We  rejoice  to  testify  how  heartily  these  grand  verities  are 
apprehended  by  Mr.  Newland,  and  what  ample  recognition  they 
meet  with  in  his  truly  Catholic  exposition. 

An  unbelieving  or  misbelieving  interpreter  will  enter  upon  his 
work  with  eyes  bhndfolded,  and  will  never  be  able  to  conduct  his 
followers  into  the  green  pastures  and  amid  the  still  waters  of 
that  sacred  Realm  whither  he  is  taking  upon  himself  to  guide 
them.  He  will  lose  his  way :  he  will  not  understand  the  direc- 
tions :  he  will  be  ever  misleading,  or  doing  his  best  to  mislead. 

Who  would  go  to  the  Commentary  of  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Jowett  to.  learn  the  mind  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ?  Such  half- believers  possess  Hot  the  faculties  to  see  those 
things  which  are  spiritually  discerned.  There  must  be  the  clear 
intuition,  the  purged  vision  of  the  New  Man;  not  merely  the 
showy  intellectualism  and  delusive  spiritualism  of  the  natural  man. 

A  real  Commentary  which  shall  find  its  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  God^s  Church  ought  to  be  written  (so  far  as  human  frailty  will 
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ttdmit  of  it)  emphatically,  h  IlyeufMcri.  •  It  should  be  the  product 
of  all  the  activities^  vital^  intellectual,  emotional,  of  the  regenerate 
nature.  It  should  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  in  full  sympathy 
of  belief  and  feeling  with  the  whole  mystical  Body;  under  the 
influence  of  that  new  Life,  new  Reason,  new  Will,  which  breathes, 
thinks,  and  loves  in  the  one  Body  of  the  New  Man.  Thus  only, 
will  the  holy  sympathy  be  communicated  from  the  writer  to  the 
readers ;  and  they,  in  turn,  be  enabled  to  understand  and  feel  what 
is  contained  in  the  "  Scriptures  of  Truth,^'  and  to  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  of  some  of  those  '^  deep  things  of  God'^  which  He 
has  revealed  in  His  written  Word. 

7.  It  is  very  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  Commentary  should  not 
be  written  merely  for  the  erudite,  but  that  it  should  be  adapted 
for  the  ordinary  Christian  reader  of  moderate  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Hence,  though  really  learned,  exact,  accurate,  critical,  it 
ought  to  make  no  parade  of  learning.  The  critical  element  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  the  devotional  and 
ezegetical  come  chiefly  into  prominence.  The  sole  and  simple 
object  of  the  Commentary  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — ^viz.,  to 
explain  the  text,  to  evolve  what  may  be  discovered  of  its  hidden 
meaning,  and  present  a  faithful  transcript  and  development  of  what 
is  therein  implicitly  contained ;  and  so  to  interpret  the  whole,  as 
to  make  it  subservient  to  purposes  of  spiritual  edification.  Hence, 
grappling  resolutely  with  all  real  difficulties  and  consciously  evading 
none,  it  will  pass  lightly  over  what  is  clear  and  obvious,  reserving 
its  strength  for  what  is  obscure,  aiming  only  at  proving  itself  a 
trustworthy  and  serviceable  guide  into  those  sacred  enclosures 
whereinto  it  claims  to  conduct  the  devout  reader.  All  superfluous 
matter  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text, 
should  be  carefully  excluded,  as  causing  needless  distraction  of  the 
attention.  The  pages  of  the  Commentary  must  not  be  converted 
into  a  miscellaneous  repository  for  criticism,  archseolorv,  history, 
geography,  philology,  lexicography,  grammar,  chronology,  con- 
troversy :  all  wearisome  parade  of  names,  and  discussion  of  rejected 
interpretations,  which  serve  merely  to  bewilder,  should  be  eschewed. 
These  things  may  be  all  most  suitable  and  necessary  in  their  proper 
places,  but  not  in  the  pages  of  a  Commentary.  This  must  deal 
with  results  rather  than  with  the  processes  whereby  they  are  ob- 
tained, and  must  aim  at  informing  the  head,  only  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  thereby  affording  nourishment  and  edification  Ifbr  the  heart. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  practice  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  the 
admirable  fragment  just  published  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  (a  work  for  which — together  with  the  Plam  Com- 
meniary^  and  a  few  others  of  a  similar  character — all  English 
Churchmen  have  cause  devoutly  to  '^  thank  Ood  and  take  courage'') 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  of  adding 
occasional  critical  notes  in  a  lower  margin,  is  most  useful  and 
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mach  to  be  commended.  These  friendly  and  unobtrusive  aids 
towards  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  original,  will  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  regular  flow  of .  the  Commentary  so  as  to  distract  the 
ordinary  reader,  but  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  a  large  and  growing 
class  of  devout  students  for  whose  instruction  also  the  work  is 
designed,  to  whom  such  occasional  explanations  will  be  most  wel- 
come and  necessary. 

To  this  good  undertaking,  and  all  like  it,  we  heartily  wish  Gon 
speed. 

If  we  would  desire  to  see  a  body  of  able  Theologians  in  our 
Communion ;  if  we  are  anxious  that  our  Branch  of  the  Church 
should  be  really  sound  at  heart,  with  spiritual  senses  "  exercised 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil,''  in  the  "  perilous  times"  about 
to  come ;  let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  single  pursuit  which  can, 
under  God,  more  assuredly  tend  to  these  happy  results,  than  that 
one,  to  which  the  English  Church  appears,  with  peculiar  earnest^ 
ness,  to  be  instinctively  betaking  herself — the  accurate  and  devo- 
iional  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  consideration  well  worthy 
of  attention,  that  it  is  in  special  and  emphatic  reference  to  the 
*^  last  days,'' — the  coming  times  of  lawlessness,  when  men  shall  be 
'  self-lovers,'  '  blasphemers,'  '  unthankful,  unholy,'  *  despisers  of 
those  that  are  good,'  ^  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof,'  ^resisting  the  Truth,'  *  reprobate  concerning  the 
Faith,'  *  waxing  worse  and  worse,'  '  deceiving  and  being  deceived' 
-r-that  the  Inspired  Apostle  gives  the  solemn  charge  to  the  '  Man 
of  God'  (the  faithful  Church  of  that  period) :  "  Continue  thou  in 
the  things  which  thou  hast  teamed,  and  hast  been  assured  o/*"  (here 
is  the  Old  Faith,  the  qtu>d  semper ,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah  omnibus : 
no  recognition  of  newly  invented  dogmas)  '*  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them  :  and  that  from  a  child"  (from  the  days  of  the 
Church's  infancy,  and  early  Faith)  ^'thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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The  Diocesan  Synods  of  the  Scottish  Church  are  all  over  for  this 
year^  and  the  Episcopal  Synod  will  meet  in  Edinburgh  in  a  few 
days.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  an  effort  will  then  be  made  to 
induce  the  Bishops  to  restore  peace  to  the  Scottish  Chnrchi  by 
replacing  Mr.  Cheyne  in  his  status  as  a  clergyman  in  that  Church. 
The  amount  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Cheyne,  which  has  been  elicited, 
much  of  it  from  unexpected  quarters,  shows  clearly  that  there  can* 
not  be  any  peace  till  he  is  restored.  Mr.  Cheyne's  friends  and 
his  theol(^i{»J  opponents  profess,  with  equal  zeal,  their  readiness 
to  "  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares ;''  they  alike  declare  how 
delighted  they  would  be  to  see  Mr.  Cheyne  again  officiating  in  the 
Church  which  he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served  and  adorned ; 
but  the}^  dispute  about  the  means.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Cheyne's 
friends  insist,  as  a  preliminary  step,  on  the  withdrawal,  by  the 
Episcopal  Synod,  of  the  4th  of  November  Finding.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  whom,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  Mr. 
Cheyne's  opponents,  insist  that  the  first  step  must  be  taken  by 
Mr.  Cheyne,  that  he  must  come  before  the  Episcopal  Synod  to 
declare  his  ^^  sincere  repentance,^'  before  the  Synod  can  move 
canonically  in  the  matter.  There  are  intermediate  points  of  dif- 
ference, but  these  are  the  two  main  positions  in  which  the  opposing 
parties  have  respectively  entrenched  themselves.  Which  of  them 
is  right  f     Let  us  briefly  examine  the  matter. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cheyne  must ''  give  evidence  of  a  sincere 
repentance,^'  before  the  Bishops  can  do  anything  towards  his 
restoration.  But  for  what  offence  is  Mr.  Cheyne  to  **  give  evi** 
dence  of  a  sincel*e  repentance  V'  For  heresy  ?  If  the  Bishops 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  would  very  respectfully  ask  them 
to  explain  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who  taught 
essentially  the  same  heresy  F  If  they  reply  in  the  negative,  we  put 
it  to  them,  whether  any  phase  of  doctrine  short  of  heresy  can 
justify  the  severity  of  the  sentence  which  they  passed  on  Mr. 
Cheyne  7  Either  it  was  wrong  to  dismiss  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
with  an  unmeaning  censure,  or  it  was  wrong  to  inffict  on  Mr. 
Cheyne  a  sentence  of  perpetual  suspension.  Both  sentences  can- 
not be  right,  one  of  them  mtist  be  wrong.  There  is  no  possible 
escape  from  that  conclusion.  And  the  question  is,  which  of  the 
two  sentences  is  the  wrong  one  ?  Surely  the  first ;  for,  if  "  second 
thoughts  are  best,"  we  may  presume  that  the  thoughts  of  Scottish 
Bishops  form  no  exception.  Moreover,  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  in 
his  recent  Synod,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  had  *'  given  genend  satisfaction 
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to  the  Church ;"  which  is  certainly  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
judgment  in  Mr.  Cheyne's  case.  If  then  the  sentence  on  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin  was  just^  it  is  evident  that  the  sentence  on  Mr. 
Cheyne  was  not  just.     And  if  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Gheyne  was  not 

{'ust^  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mr.  Cheyne  received  an  injury  at  the 
lands  of  tne  Bishops.  And  now  behold  the  conclusion :  Mr. 
Cheyne  must  "  give  evidence  of  a  sincere  repentance  " — ^for  having 
patiently  submitted  to  an  injury  1 

But  we  have  been  told^  ad  nauseam^  that  Mr.  Cheyne's  language 
is  "  provocative.'^  "  Provocative  *'  is  a  relative  term.  When  one 
man  is  accused  of  being  more  '' provocative '^  than  another,  the 
charge  can  only  be  sustained  by  an  induction  of  facts.  Are  the 
Bishops  prepared^  then^  to  prove  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  Mr. 
Cheyne's  Sermons  provoked  more  people  than  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin's  Charge  7  If  they  cannot  do  this,  the  charge  of  "  pro- 
vocativeness ''  against  Mr.  Cheyne^  as  a  differentia  between  himself 
and  the  Bishop  of  Brechin^  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

But  let  us  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Mr.  Chejrne's  lan- 
guage is  "  provocative ;"  and  then  the  question  comes  to  this — Is 
a  Clergyman,  venerable  by  age,  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  to  be  suspended  for  life  for  using  "  provocative "  lan- 
guage 7  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  Churchman  in 
Scotland  who  would  commit  himself  to  the  affirmative  of  this 
question.  When,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  asked  Mr» 
Lee  in  Synod,  if  Mr.  Cheyne  was  *^  ready  to  make  an  explanation 
or  retractation  which  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the  baldness 
of  statement,  or  to  modify  the  provocative  form  with  which  the 
language  of  the  six  sermons,  which  he  condemned,  were  justly 
liable  to  be  charged  7"  we  wonder  he  did  not  see  that  his  own 
question  was  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the  sentence  which  he 
had  passed  on  Mr.  Cheyne  two  years  previously.  To  suspend 
a  clergyman  for  life,  because  he  has  taught  heresy,  is  intelligible 
and  fair  if  the  heresy  be  clearly  proved  and  persevered  in ;  but  to 
suspend  a  clergyman  on  the  simple  ground  of  "  baldness  of  state- 
ment," and  "  provocative  form  of  language,"  is  simply  monstrous. 

The  Bishop  of  Argyll  defends  Mr.  Cheyne's  suspension,  by  an 
argunient  which  puzzles  us  immensely.  First,  he  says,  with  re- 
ference to  the  trials  of  Mr.  Cheyne  and  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  : 

*'  I  declined  to  go  into  judgment  involving  penal  condemnation,  in- 
asmuch as  upon  the  Question  of  the  Holj  Eucharist,  I  conceived  our 
Church  had  sanctionea  a  considerable  latitude  by  her  toleration  of  two 

separate  offices  for  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 

the  fact  being  so,  I  conceived  it  scarcely  within  our  province  at  present 
to  adjudicate  narrowly  upon  the  point  in  question,  and,  I  trust,  we 
never  shall  incline  to  do  so.  I  cannot  say  I  regret  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  I  came  to  at  the  trials ;  and  I  am  borne  out  by  the  fact  that, 
while  those  judgments  have  infficted  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Church, 
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they  hare  done  little  towards  placing  her  upon  a  more  permanently 
healthy  or  stable  foundation." 

All  this  is  very  plain  and  very  sensible.  The  Bishop  of  Argyll 
thinks  that  one  of  the  Liturgical  Offices  of  the  Scottish  Churchy 
— ^the  Office  *' of  Primary  Authority/' as  one  of  her  Canons  de- 
scribes it^ — sanctions  the  Eucharistic  teaching  of  Mr.  Cheyne  and 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin;  he  " declined/'  therefore^  "to  go  into 
judgment  involving  penal  condemnation''  of  such  teaching;  he 
''conceives  it  scarcely  within  the  province"  of  the  Scottish 
Church  "  to  adjudicate  narrowly  upon  the  point  in  question ;" 
he  "  trusts"  she  "  will  never  do  so ;"  and  he  states  it  as  a  "  fact/' 
that  ''those  judgments  have  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
Church/'  while  "they have  done  little  towards"  bettering  her  con- 
dition. All  this,  we  repeat,  is  very  sensible,  and,  from  our  point 
of  view,  very  satisfactory.  But  how  does  it  tally  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  ? 

'^  He  (Bishop  Ewing,)  thought  at  the  time  of  this  (Mr.  Cheyne*s) 
trial  that  it  was  very  undesirable  to  suspend  Mr.  Cheyne,  and  he  went 
to  the  trial  with  the  intention  not  to  concur  in  any  such  suspension ; 
but  that  was  to  some  extent  done  away  with  by  Mr.  Cheyne's  evident 
impracticability.  He  forced  himself  upon  the  Bishops  in  such  a  way 
as  that  those  most  charitable  and  most  willing  to  do  justice  and  love 
mercy  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  they  did." 

Wherein  did  Mr.  Cheyne's  "  impracticability  "  consist  ?  How  did 
he  "  force  himself  upon  the  Bishops  ?"  The  story  is  soon  told.  Mr. 
Cheyne  published  six  sermons ;  he  was  presented  for  heresy ;  he  was 
tried  in  the  Diocesan  Court  with  such  flagrant  injustice,  that  the 
Bishop's  own  legal  assessor,  and  the  Chancellor  of  his  diocese,  re- 
signed their  offices  there  and  then ;  he  was  suspended  till  he  should 
retract  his  doctrine ;  he  appealed  to  the  Episcopal  Synod ;  the  Court 
of  Appeal  inflicted  a  new  sentence  altogether — severer  than  the  one 
appealed  against;  Mr.  Cheyne  refused  to  retract  his  own  teaching  and 
to  accept  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion ;"  and  then  the  Appellate 
Court  dismissed  his  appeal.  We  ask  again,  where  is  Mr.  Cheyne's 
"  impracticability  ?"  Bishop  Ewing's  argument  really  amounts  to 
this:  "The  Communion  Office  'of  primary  authority'  in  our 
Church  sanctions  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Cheyne's  sermons ;  therefore 
I  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  infliction  of  any  penal  sentence  upon 
him,  for  he  can  claim  the  authority  of  the  Church  for  his  doctrine. 
Accordingly,  I  went  to  Mr.  Cheyne's  trial  with  the  intention  not 
to  concur  in  his  suspension ;  but  I  found  him  so  impracticable,  that 
is  to  say,  he  would  not  withdraw^  the  doctrine  for  which,  I  think, 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  Scotch  Communion  Office — that  his 
judges  could  not  hdp  condemning  him,  much  as  they  loved  him. 
In  short,  I  conceive  that  our  Church  has  no  right  to  make  Mr. 
Cheyne's  doctrine  penal^  so  long  as  she  sanctions  the  Scotch  Com- 
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munion  Office;  but  I  think  the  Bishopd  did  right  to  suspend  Mr; 
Cheyne^  because  he  would  not  retract  his  doctrine^  and  make  a 
public  apology  for  having  ever  taught  it !'' 

There  is  a  child's  puzzle,  which  consists  in  passing  a  number  of 
links  through  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  chain.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  is,  of  course,  a  great  mystery  how  the  links  are  made 
to  hang  together.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Bishop  Ewing 
himself  may  know  how  to  unite  the  above  disjointed  sentences  in 
one  consistent  chain  of  reasoning ;  but  those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret,  and  who  merely  see  the  Bishop's  premises  and  conclusion 
lying  before  them  in  separate  links,  will  find  it  hard,  if  not  im-r 
possible,  to  make  them  hang  together.  We  have  tried  it  very 
diligently,  and  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

The  truth  is,  the  Scotch  Bishops  feel  that  they  made  a  mis- 
take in  condemning  Mr.  Cheyne,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  con- 
fess it.  Had  they  known  that  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent,  and 
his  friends  so  numerous  and  powerful,  they  would  never  have 
condemned  him ;  but  having  c6ndemned  himj  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something  in  self-defence.  The  acquittal  of  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin  has  compelled  them  to  drop  the  charge  of  heresy  against 
Mr.  Cheyne ;  but  some  reason  must  be  given  for  his  condemnation, 
and  so  they  have  extemporised  a  charge  of  "  provocativeness''  and 
"  impracticabihty.''  The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  Mr.  Cheyne  was  not  condemned  for  being 
*' provocative,'*  or  "impracticable,"  but  for  heresy;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  Bishops  would  not  have  dared  to  condemn  a  man 
like  Mr.  Cheyne  for  mere  "  provocativeness"  of  language.  More- 
over, the  Bishop  of  Moray  declared  at  the  trial  of  Bishop  Forbes, 
that  if  he  (Bishop  Forbes)  had  "  tried "  to  find  language  more 
"  provocative"  than  another,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better 
than  he  did  in  his  Charge ;  yet  he  did  not  consider  that  a  sufficient 
reason  for  suspending  Bishop  Forbes.  How,  then,  can  it  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  suspending  Mr.  Cheyne  ?  Let  the  Scotch  Bishops 
not  deceive  themselves.  By  acquitting  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  they 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Cheyne  was 
unjust ;  it  is,  therefore,  their  bounden  duty  to  revoke  that  sen*- 
tence.  Mr.  Cheyne  is  an  injured  man,  by  their  own  admission ; 
let  them  do  him  justice — simple  British  justiqe — and  rise,  for  once 
at  least,  superior  to  the  petty  feelings  of  personal  dignity. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  any  desire  to 
damage  the  dignity,  or  even  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
Bishops.  We  respect  their  sacred  office  far  too  highly  to  admit  of 
such  a  wish.  We  feel  keenly  that  the  characters  of  the  chief  rulers 
of  a  Church  cannot  be  injured  without  injury  to  the  Church  over 
which  they  preside.  That  the  Bishops,  indeed,  have  done  a  grievous 
wrong  to  Mr.  Cheyne  is  patent  to  all  the  world;  "for  this  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner ;"  the  press  inside  and  outside  the  Church 
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has  rang  with  it.  Yet  let  the  Bishops  now  retrace  their  steps^  and 
they  will  find  all^  whose  opinion  they  ought  to  valae^  ready  to  forget 
the  past^  and  eager  to  ^^  walk''  with  them  again  ''in  the  house  of 
GrOD  as  friends/'  We  verily  believe  that  the  Bishops  might  now 
restore  Mr.  Cheyne  without  any  real  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  consis- 
tency. In  truth,  they  are  immersed  in  inconsistencies,  and  every 
step  they  take  towards  Mr.  Cheyne's  restoration  will  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  consistency.  This  is  an  allegation  which  it  is  easy 
to  substantiate. 

In  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Aberdeen  Mr.  Lee  brought  forward 
the  following  motion : 

"That  a  respectful  request  be  made  to  the  Episcopal  College  to  with- 
draw its  Finding  of  the  4th  of  November,  1858,  in  the  Appeal  of  the 
Rev.  P.  Cheyne  versus  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen*" 

Of  this  motion  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  said, 

"  It  asks  this  Lower  Court  to  supplicate  the  Court  of  Supreme  Au- 
thority to  undo  a  judgment  which  itself  deliberately  and  seriously  re- 
commended ;  a  judgment,  which  being  appealed  against,  was  solemnly 
and  deliberately  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeid." 

Craving  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen's  pardon,  we  beg  to  say  that  he 
is  altogether  wrong  as  to  his  facts.  He  confounds  two  things 
which  are  very  different,  and  which  must  on  no  account  be  con- 
founded— the  November  and  December  Findings.  Mr.  Lee's  motion 
did  not  "  ask  the  Lower  Court  to  supplicate  the  Court  of  Supreme 
Authority  to  undo  a  judgment  which  itself  deliberately  and  seriously 
recommended.''  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  judgment  '^  appealed 
against,"  "  was  solemnly  and  deliberately  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal "  in  November,  1858.  The  judgment  which  the  Court  of 
Appeal  then  affirmed,  or  rather  invented,  was  a  judgment  totally 
different  from  the  one  appealed  against.  The  judgment  appealed 
against  is  as  follows : 

*'  Having  resumed  consideration  of  this  ease,  I  hereby,  in  presence  of 
the  Synod  assembled  as  aforesaid,  suspend  the  Respondent,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Cheyne,  from  his  office  of  a  Presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  ;  and  I  prohibit  and  discharge  him  from  exercising  any  of 
the  functions  belonging  to  that  office,  both  in  the  Church  of  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  is  the  Incumbent,  and  also  in 
every  other  place  within  the  diocese  over  which  I  exercise  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction, as  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  renounce  and  purge  himself  before  me  of  the  erroneous 
teaching  contained  in  each  and  all  of  the  quotations  from  his  sermons 
quoted  in  the  third  branch  of  the  Presentment,  under  the  head  marked 
B,  and  sections  a  b  c.^ 

"  (Signed)     Thos.  G.  Suthbr,  Bishop.'' 

^  The  quotatiomi  are  as  follow.:^-   . 

"  a.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Sacr^ce  of 
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Sach  is  the  judgment  against  which  Mr.  Cheyne  appealed  to  &e 
College  of  Bishops;  and,  according  to  the  principles  which  govern 
the  law  of  App^  in  this  country,  in  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
the  Bishops  had  three,  and  only  three,  l^al  courses  before  them. 
They  might  dismiss  the  appeal,  or  they  might  sustain  it,  or  they 
might  modify  the  sentence  of  die  inferior  Court.  They  had  not 
the  power  to  add  severity  to  the  sentence  appealed  against,  by  alter- 
ing its  terms,  or  introducing  new  matter.^  But  this  is  precisely 
what  the  College  of  Bishops  did  in  Mr.  Cheyne's  ease.  The 
Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  said, — 

"  I  would  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  Court  expresses  its 
disapproval  of  the  general  tenour  of  these  sermons,  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  the  particular  passages  which  appear  to  us  most  objectionable,  as 
tending  to  subvert  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  from  which  alone  he  has 
derived  all  his  authority  to  preach  and  to  minister,  the  Appellant  will 
not  refuse  to  recall  the  passages  more  particularly  objected  to,  and  ex- 
press his  regret  for  those  passages.'* 

Here  we  see,  the  Court  of  Appeal  claims  the  power,  not  only  of 
"  expressing  its  disapproval  of  the  general  tenour ''  of  Mr.  Cheyne's 
Sermons, — a  matter  with  which,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  they  had 
nothing  to  do — but,  further,  of ''  pointing  out  particular  passages  *' 
which  were  to  be  retracted  and  apologised  for.  In  short,  they 
claim  the  functions,  not  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  all,  but  of  a 
Court  of  First  Instance.  They  entirely  overlook  the  fundamental 
principle  that  it  is  ultra  vires  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  ''  point  out,'' 
for  penal  purposes,  any  "  particular  passages "  other  than  those 
which  formed  the  ground  of  Appeal.  The  question,  then,  is  this. 
Did  the  ^'particular  passages  "  pointed  out  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
cover  more  than  those  pointed  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  ? 
They  did.    The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  acquitted  Mr.  Cheyne  of  the 

the  Cross,  because  the  Priest  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  victim  the  same  in  both. 
....  On  the  Cross  He  offered  a  bloody  Sacrifice  through  death,  bat  He  is  now 
offering  Himself  an  everliying  Victim  without  shedding  of  blood :  and  so  in  the  Eu- 
charist, by  the  ministry  of  the  Priest,  He  is  offering  Himsdf  an  unbloody  Sacrifice, 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  But  in  both  cases  the  offering  is  the  same,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  manner  of  offering."  **  We  pray  that '  all  the  whole  Church ' 
may  receive  through  this  Sacrifice  the  benefits  of  the  Lord's  Passion, — each,  of 
course,  according  to  his  needs,  and  his  capacity  of  receiving.  .  .  •  Whence  the  Eu- 
charist is  called  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Living  and  the  Dead." 

**  b.  We  do  not  kneel  to  the  outward  visible  signs  in  the  Sacrament ;  we  kneel 
to  the  Lord  Himself,  invisibly  present '  under  the  form ^f  bread  and  wine ;'  though 
even  to  the  outward  things  after  consecration  we  give  reUgious  honour.'* 

**  c.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Sacrifice,  that  all  who  join  in  offering  it  should  at  the  same  time  receive  the  Com- 
munion ....  the  only  thing  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Sacrifice  is  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Priest,  which  is  required  to  complete  the  idea  of  Sacrifice,  as  an  act 
of  Communion  between  God  and  Man." 

^  We  believe  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  France  has  this  power  ;  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  an  eminent  lawyer  for  saying  that  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  British  law. 
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accusation  in  the  Presentment,  nnder  head  B. ;  the  Conrt  of  Ap- 
peal reintroduced  that  accusation,  and  asked  Mr.  Cheyne  to  retract 
the  doctrine  therein  impeached.  The  Finding  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal was  as  follows  : — 

"  At  Edinburgh,  the  4th  day  of  November,  1858,  the  College  of 
Bishops  having  resumed  consideration  of  the  Appeals,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cheyne,  Find  that  the  teaching  of  the  Appellant 
complained  of  in  the  Presentment  is  erroneous,  and  more  or  less  in  con- 
tradiction to  and  subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  explained 
in  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  now  delivered.  But  con- 
sidering that  the  Appellant  did  not  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause  during  its  dependence  before  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  being  desirous  of  still  afiPording  him  an  opportunity  of  retracting 
the  said  teaching,  if  so  minded,  after  having  heard  the  opinions  now  de- 
livered^ direct  the  Clerk  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  that  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  in  which  the  said  teaching,  so  held  to  be 
erroneous,  is  specified,  and  in  the  mean  time,  and  before  further  pro- 
cedure, adjourn  the  Court  to  the  2nd  day  of  December  next.*' 

The  College  of  Bishops,  let  us  repeat,  had  no  power  whatever  to 
adjudicate  on  any  point  beyond  those  pointed  out  by  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  for  retractation.  Let  us  now  then  test  the  Finding  by 
this  rule.  '^  The  teaching  of  the  Appellant  complained  of  in  the 
Presentment  is  erroneous."  But  what  had  the  Court  of  Appeal  to 
do  with  ^'  the  teaching  of  the  Appellant  complained  of  in  the  Pre- 
sentment/^ except  in  so  far  as  that  Presentment  was  sustained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  ?  Nothing  whatever;  but  what  of  that^ 
Bishop  Wordsworth  had  enunciated  a  short  time  previously,  "with 
reference  to  another  illegal  act  of  the  Episcopal  College,  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  juridicial  maxim  : 

*^  We  doubt  not  that  legal  objections  might  be  raised,  perhaps  even 
sustained,  against  the  Bishops'  Acts.  But  these  Prelates  had  too  high 
and  holy  a  duty  to  bind  themselves  with  such  fetters ;  and  so  far  from 
being  rightly  censurable,  if  they  did  exceed  their  vested  powers,  they 
may  rather  claim  from  the  Church  especial  thanks."^ 

This  very  novel  theory  of  a  judge^s  office — novel  among  civilised 
nations,  at  least, — Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  his  colleagues  under 
his  influence,  acted  on  in  Mr.  Cheyne's  case.  The  following 
sentence  in  Mr.  Cheyne's  Sermons  is  characterised  in  the  Present- 
ment as  '^  plainly  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  An- 
glican Church :" 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  Real  Presence,  I  mean,  as  the  Church  means, 
that,  after  consecration,  whole  Christ,  God  and  Man,  is  really,  truly, 
and  substantially  present  in  the  Eucharist,  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine." 

^  See  Scott  Eocl.  Journal  for  Jane,  1858. 
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The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  "dismissed  the  complaint^*  of  the 
Presenters  on  this  point ;  and,  therefore,  this  branch  of  the  Pre- 
sentment was  not  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  any  sense.  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  however,  thought,  as  he  tells  us,^  that  Bishop  Suther 
made  a  mistake,  and  so  he  sets  himself  to  rectify  the  error  in  a  very 
ingenious  way.  He  first  scolds  Mr.  Cheyne  for  not  having  de- 
fended himself  before  the  Appeal  Court  on  the  very  point  on  which 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  inferior  Court.  Then,  in  the  formal 
Finding,  "  the  teaching  of  the  Appellant  complained  of  in  the  Pre- 
sentment'^  is  condemned,  and  he  is  asked  to  "retract  the  said 
teaching.^'  There  is  no  qualification  of  any  sort.  All  "  the  teach- 
ing complained  of  in  the  Presentment ''  is  condemned  in  the  lump. 
The  object  of  this  is  clear;  it  enables  Bishop  Wordsworth  to  bring 
back  surreptitiously  that  part  of  the  Presentment  which  was  actu- 
ally dismissed  in  the  inferior  Court.  Having  got  thus  far,  let  us 
examine  Bishop  Wordsworth's  next  specimen  of  intellectual  leger- 
demain. It  would  have  been  too  glaring  to  ask  Mr.  Cheyne,  point 
blank,  to  retract  the  passage  regarding  which  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen acquitted  him.  At  the  same  time  Bishop  Wordsworth  is  de- 
termined that  Mr.  Cheyne  shall  retract  that  passage ;  so  what  does 
he  do  ?  He  very  quietly  inserts  the  passage  as  a  preamble  to  the 
three  propositions  which  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  condemned,  so 
that  Mr.  Cheyne's  retractation  might  cover  all.  The  paper  con- 
taining "the  particular  passages,^'  which  the  Court  of  Appeal 
handed  to  Mr.  Cheyne  for  retractation,  and  which  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion,*'  actually  contained  the 
very  passage  which  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  dismissed  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Court,  and  which,  therefore,  was  not  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal at  all ! 

Again,  the  Presentment  charged  Mr.  Cheyne's  doctrine  with  being 
"plainly  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church 
in  general,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  in  particular." 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  that  it  was 
only  "  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  founded  on.''  In 
other  words,  his  sentence  was  not  in  terms  of  the  Presentment, 
and  it  was  therefore  legally  null  and  void.  The  Bishops  who  sat 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  saw  this ;  so  they  corrected  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen's  sentence,  by  re-inserting  the  terms  of  the  Presentment, 
together  with  those  of  Bishop  Suther's  judgment.  This  was  quite 
irregular,  and  ultra  vires  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Again,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  asked  Mr.  Cheyne  simply  to  re- 
tract ;  the  Court  of  Appeal  demanded  a  retractation  and  an  apology. 

Once  more,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  imposed  no  test  on  Mr. 
Cheyne;  the  Court  of  Appeal  imposed  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
"Opinion"  as  a  test.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Let  our 

*    ■   -         '"  Opinion/' p.  5. 
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readers  look  ^t  the  Finding.  It  condemns  Mr.  Cheyne's  teachiDg, 
not  simpliciter,  but  in  a  certain  sense — the  sense  '^  explained  in  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  now  delivered.^'  What  does 
that  mean  ?  It  means  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion ;"  for  the 
two  Bishops^  who  composed  the  majority  with  him^  delivered  no 
opinion  of  their  own ;  they  •' concurred*' in  Bishop  Wordsworth's. 
Accordingly,  the  next  sentence  in  the  Finding  describes  it  in  the 
singular^  as  "  the  opinion  of  the  majority .''  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  Bishop  Wordsworth's  private  opinion ;  the  Court 
adopted  it  formally  as  its  own,  and  thereby  committed  the  Scotch 
Church  to  its  teaching,  whatever  that  may  be. 

So  far  our  argument  is  clear  and  conclusive.  Bishop  Words- 
worth's "  Opinion"  is  the  eucbaristic  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  till  she  repudiates 
it.  But  was  it  imposed  on  Mr.  Cheyne  as  a  test  ?  Potentially,  it 
is  binding — ^as  far  as  the  College  of  Bishops  can  make  it  binding, 
on  the  whole  Scotch  Church, — on  Mr.  Cheyne,  therefore,  in- 
clusively. But  we  will  go  further,  and  say  that  it  was  actually 
imposed  on  Mr.  Cheyne  as  a  test.  The  Bishops  asked  him  to  re- 
tract his  doctrine;  but  they  did  not  mean  to  make  his  mind  a 
theological  tabula  rasa.  No,  they  offered  him  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
"  Opinion,"  to  fill  the  vacuum  which  the  retractation  of  his  own 
doctrine  would  cause.  They  not  only  asked  him  to  retract  his 
doctrine,  but  to  do  so  "as  explained  in  the  Opinion"  of  Bishop  Words- 
worth.  They  offer  him  "  an  opportunity  of  retracting  the  said 
teaching,  if  so  minded^  after  having  heard  the  opinions  (Bishop 
Wordsworth's)  now  delivered ;''  and  "direct  the  clerk  to  furnish 
him  with  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (i.  e.^ 
Bishop  Wordsworth'ier,)  in  which  the  said  teaching,  so  held  to  be  er- 
roneous, is  specified."  Why,  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion"  is 
thrust  into  Mr.  Cheyne's  face  at  every  turn.  They  first  condemn 
his  teaching  "  as  explained"  in  Bishop  Wordsworth^s  "  Opinion." 
Then  they  ask  him  to  retract,  "  after  having  heard"  Bishop  Words- 
worth's "Opinion."  Then  they  deliberately  call  the  three  con- 
demned propositions,  plus  Bishop  Wordsworth's  interpolation,  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  "  part"  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion," 
thus  identifying  still  more  closely  the  retractation  with  the 
"Opinion."  And,  finally,  they  repeat,  still  more  emphatically^ 
that  Mr.  Cheyne  must  retract  his  teaching  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  "held  to  be  erroneous"  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion ;" 
for  the  adverb  "  so,"  we  presume  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
"  opinion  of  the  majority."  Add  to  this,  that  Mr.  Cheyne,  a  year 
later,  pressed  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  this  very  point,  and  its  si- 
lence was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  the  interpretation,  which 
Mr.  Cheyne  had  put  on  the  force  and  scope  of  the  November 
Finding,  was  correct.  And,  after  all  this,  shall  we  be  told  seriously 
that  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion"  was  not  formally  the  opinion 
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of  the  Courts  nor  made  binding  on  Mr.  Cheyne?  With  the 
Bishops'  intentions  we  have  nothing  to  do.^  It  is  a  question^  not 
of  intention,  but  of  fact  and  grammar.  Whatever  the  Bishops 
intended,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the  4th  of  November 
Finding  did  two  things ;  it  committed  the  Scotch  Church  generally 
to  Bishop  Wordsworth's  "  Opinion,"  and  it  offered  that  "  Opinion" 
as  a  test  to  Mr.  Cheyne  in  particular. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactory  to  see  the  ^^  Opinion"  now  repudiated 
by  some  of  the  Scotch  Bishops  individually ;  but  we  must  not  for* 
get  that  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  formally  committed  to  it  so  long 
as  the  November  Finding  remains  among  the  acknowledged  Ada 
of  her  highest  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Church  was  committed  to 
the  ''  Opinion"  by  a  formal  act,  and  nothing  but  a  formal  act  can 
rid  her  of  it — the  "  Opinion"  and  the  Finding  are  so  interlaced, 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

And  now  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  course  to  the 
Bishops — ^a  course  which  would  be  at  once  dignified  and  just. 
The  November  Finding  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  not  an 
affirmation  of  the  sentence  appealed  against,  but  a  new  sentence  al- 
together, differing  in  four  important  points  from  the  sentence  of 
the  lower  Court,  and  each  of  these  points  being  an  addition  to  Mr. 
Cheyne's  punishment.  Let  the  Bishops  then — as  an  act  of  grace, 
if  they  will — say,  "  We  understand  that  this  Finding  is  the  cause 
of  much  misunderstanding  and  perplexity,  and  therefore,  in  the  in« 
terest  of  peace,  we  declare  that  the  Scottish  Church  is  not  com- 
mitted to  it."  By  this,  they  would  simply  be  declaring,  in  explicit 
words,  what  they  have  already  declared  implicitly  in  act.  For,  let 
it  be  remembered,  at  the  meeting  of  the  adjourned  Court  a  month 
later,  (Dec.  2,  1858),  the  Bishops  then  did  what  they  ought  legally 
to  have  done  in  November ;  they  simply  dismissed  Mr.  Cheyne's 
Appeal,  and  entirely  ignored  the  November  Finding.  It  thus,  as 
the  Guardian  very  justly  says,  '^  occupies  an  ambiguous  position 
which  makes  it  a  dangerous  weapon  if  unscrupulous  hands  ever 
came  to  handle  it."  Nor  is  its  existence  necessary  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Bishops  in  any  degree ;  in  getting  rid  of  it,  they 
will  merely  be  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  informality,  to  which 
only  two  of  them  are  formally  committed,  which  even  those  two 
can  have  no  reasonable  motive  for  adhering  to,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  chief,  if  it  is  not  the  only,  barrier  to  peace.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Cheyne  cannot  move  a  step  till  the  4th  of  No- 
vember Finding  is  somehow  disposed  of.  Men  on  both  sides  are 
now  anxious  to  banish  strife,  and  to  be  friends  again.  We  hope 
most  sincerely  that  such  a  consummation  will  not  be  frustrated  by 

'  We  do  not  forget  that  at  a  later  stage  of  this  unhappy  controversy,,  the  College 
of  Bishops  decided,  by  a  majority,  that  a  judge's  sentence  was  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  intention  of  the  judge,  and  not  by  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words ;  and  Mr. 
Cheyne  was  actually  punished  for  not  knowing  that  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeetf  meant 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  taid  / 
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that  unhappy  prelate  who  voted  himself  into  the  episcopate  in  or- 
der that  he  might  convert  Presbyterian  Scotland^  and  who  is  now 
all  but  an  avowed  Presbyterian ;  who  began  his  episcopate  by  de- 
nouncing "convivial  intercourse''  with  Presbyterians,^  and  has 
ended  by  sanctioning  Presbyterian  worship  in  his  consecrated 
churches  ;*  who  tells  the  world,  in  words  which  appear  to  us  to 
savour  more  of  self-esteem  than  reverence,  that  "  when  he  was  re- 
viled he  reviled  not  again,*'  and  at  the  same  time  reviles  the  Scotch 
clergy  in  the  columns  of  a  public  journal,  through  the  medium  of  a 
writer  who,  unfortunately,  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
a  controversialist  and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time. 


ARCHBISHOP  WHATELEY'S  PARISH  PASTOR. 

The  Parish  Pastor.    By  Richard  Whateley,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker. 

From  the  days  of  Bishop  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care  to  that  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  Ordination  Addresses  we  do  not  remember 
that  any  great  work  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  labour  has 
proceeded  from  the  pens  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  example  set  by  the  latter  of  the  two  has  however  already  be- 
gun to  stimulate  our  Episcopate,  and  the  first  result  is  a  volume 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A  more  singular  little  book  it  has 
not  been  our  lot  to  notice,  even  among  the  productions  of  Irish 
Theologians ;  and  as  our  readers  are  not  likely  to  purchase  or  read 
the  book,  we  shall  give  them  our  impressions  of  it  exactly  as  they 
arose.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  its  interior  was  certainly  not 
encouraging,  for  a  defect  in  the  sewing  of  the  copy  sent  us  caused 
it  to  open  at  page  97,  where  we  found  the  following  footnote  : — 

'*  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is,  in  one  point,  a  coincidence  between 
some  of  the  extreme  High  Church  and  extreme  Low  Church  Parties  ; 
both  seeming  to  regard  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  as  the 
principal  and  distinguishing  office  of  the  Clergy.    There  are  persons 

^  Sermon  on  S.  Matthew,  p.  12. 

*  The  facts  of  the  Callander  desecration,  we  are  told  on  reliable  authority,  are 
these :  the  chnrch  was  built  three  or  four  years  ago  by  public  subscription,  chiefly 
from  English  Churchmen ;  and  it  was  duly  consecrated  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  him- 
self. Last  spring  the  Presbyterian  parish  Kirk  was  under  repair,  and  there  being 
no  clergyman  then  resident  in  Callander,  they  applied  for  the  use  of  the  church.  It 
was  granted  to  them,  with  Bishop  Wordsworth's  knowledge  and  recommendation. 
(See  Scottish  Eccl.  Journal  for  September »  p.  154.)  They  turned  the  altar  outsidcy 
and  erected  apulpit  on  its  site.  This  continued  for  months,  and  when  it  ended,  Bishop 
Wordsworth  licensed  an  itinerant  English  cleryman  to  do  duty,  the  said  clergyman 
being  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  officiating  in  Presbyterian  places  of  worship. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  distinctly  told  his  synod,  that  if  he  had  had  the  power  to  stop 
the  desecration,  he  would  not  have  used  it. 
VOL.   XXII.  3    Q 
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who  do  not  scrapie  to  authorize,  and  to  employ — in  fact,  Tirtually  i6 
ordain—any  one,  churchman  or  dissenter,  to  the  office  of  puhlicly  ex- 
pounding Scripture,  and  holding  public  meetings  for  preaching  and 
prayer ;  though  they  would  not  think  of  authorising  him  to  administer 
the  SacramenUy 

This  seemed  very  odd,  but  knowing  our  author  to  be  famous  for 
''  Peculiarities*^  we  thought  it  might  only  be  a  passing  eccentricity, 
or  possibly  a  quiet  piece  of  satire.  But  going  back  honestly  to  page 
the  first,  we  had  not  proceeded  far  through  some  rather  dreary,  and 
not  very  practical  remarks  on  the  Parochial  system,  before  we  came 
to  section  sir,  in  which  the  antagonist  of  sacerdotal  principles 
buckles  on  his  armour  with  some  '  Cautions  for  the  times'  on  the 
"  danger  of  overrating  human  authority  :"  the  purport  of  which  is 
to  recommend  the  Clergy  to  be  particularly  careful  in  "  distinctly, 
earnestly,  and  frequently^'  cautioning  their  flocks  against  thinking 
too  much  of  them  and  their  office,  a  danger  which  is  very  imminent, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  considers,  at  the  present  period.  This 
brought  us,  after  a  page  or  two,  (i.e.  at  page  SO,)  to  an  onslaught 
on  the  Church  of  England  doctrine  of  Absolution,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  as  ''  the  power  conferred  on  the  Disciples  of  binding  and 
loosing, — i.e.,  of  enacting,  altering,  or  repealing  rules  of  conduct, — 
cannot  extend  to  alterations  in  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  scheme 
of  salvation,  or  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  but  only 
to  church-regulations  as  to  ceremonies,  formularies,  public  worship, 
and  religious  festivals,  even  so,  the  remission  of  sins  as  sins  against 
Odd,  can  be  proclaimed  by  Christ's  Ministers,  only  as  promised, 
generally,  in  Scripture,  to  the  truly  and  rightly  penitent."  And 
the  Church  of  England  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  then  identified 
with  the  forgiveness  of  '' trespasses  as  against  ourselves,"  not 
against  God,  which  is  enjoined  upon  every  Christian*  "  But  as  for 
absolving,  or  unconditionally  proclaiming  absolution,  for  sin  as 
against  God,  not  only  has  no  man  any  power  to  do  this,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Framers  of  our  Formularies  had  any  such 
meaning."  We  must  intercalate  a  remark  by  the  way  as  to  the 
pitiful  ignorance  of  the  force  of  language  to  which  these  "  Framers" 
must  plead  guilty  when  judged  by  our  author.  "AU/^ — "  I  ab- 
solve tnee  from  all  thy  sins,"  they  wrote,  and  yet  they  only  meant 
"  8om^' — "  I  absolve  thee  from  a  few  of  thy  sins."  How  can  one 
expect  a  modem  Archbishop,  if  he  has  a  philosophical  mind,  to  re-* 
spect  them  ? 

Going  on  a  little  further,  we  came  upon  another  footnote. 

'^  A  conscientious  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  Confession,  and  Absolution,  and  Extreme  Unction,  are  highly 
important  towards  the  salvation  of  a  soul,  wUl  feel  himself  called  on  to 
encounter  greater  risks  from  infectious  disease  than  it  would  be  needful, 
or  even  allowable,  for  a  Protestant  Minister  to  expose  himself  to.   This 
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distiactioa  I  put  before  the  Clergy,  at  a  time  when  an  infectious  disease 
was  raging,  and  when  some  boastml  reproaches  had  been  cast  on  them. 
'^  Thereupon  it  was  reported — ^and  I  believe  the  story  is  still  current^ 
— that  I  had  prohibited  the  Clergy  from  visiting  the  sick !" — P.  39. 

From  which  it  appears  (1)  that  the  writer  considers  Confession 
and  Absolution  as  enjoined  in  his  own  Church  to  be  in  the  same 
category  with  Extreme  Unction  as  enjoined  by  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
(2)  That  none  of  the  three — Bomish  or  Anglican — are  highly  "im- 
portant towards  the  salvation  of  a  soul ;"  and  (3)  That  the  Irish 
Clergy  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  as  to  need  their 
Diocesan^s  loving  advice — though  he  will  not  prohibit  them  from 
doing  it — ^against  visiting  their  flocks  when  there  is  risk  of  their 
catching  fever. 

After  a  little  breathing-time  we  entered  upon  the  perusal  of 
Lecture  11.^  which  is  entitled  "  Explanations  of  the  Bible :"  and 
soon  found  out  there  also  that "  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of 
Christianity — the  converting  of  the  Christian  Minister  under  the 
Gospel-dispensation  into  a  sacrificing  or  sacerdotal  Priest  (answer- 
ing to  the  Levitical) — is  fostered  by  the  ambiguity  of  a  word. 
Throughout  our  English  Bible^  '  Priest/  is  invariably  the  render** 
ing  of  Hiereus^  the  sacrificing  Priest ;  while  in  the  Prayer  Book 
the  same  word  invariably  answers  to  Presbyteros  (from  which  in- 
deed it  is  formed),  and  which  is^  in  our  Bible,  always  rendered 
'  Elder/  *'^  And  when  we  arrived,  after  much  exercise  of  patience^ 
at  Lecture  III.,  the  first  words  that  met  our  eyes  were, — 

*^  The  duty  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  people  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  duties,  and  what  may  be  said  to  characterize  our 
office,  as  established  by  the  Apostles,  and  maintained  in  our  Church, 
and  as  distinguished  from  the  office  of  the  sacerdotal  Priest  under  the 
Levitical  law,  and  of  the  Priest  in  the  unreformed  Churches :  whose 
chief  function  is,  not  so  much  instruction,  as  the  offering  of  a  supposed 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  the  administering  of  (supposed) 
sacraments." — P.  96. 

A  reference  at  the  foot  of  the  page  bade  us  '^  See  Note  C  at  the 

^  It  was  lately  republished  ia  the  work  of  a  Romanist  female  convert,  and  without 
the  qualifying  explanation  that  it  was  an  example  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  single 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  of  their  general  principles.  There  are  Low 
Church  and  High  Church  Bishops  too  who  would  fall  into  the  mistake  of  **  hazard- 
ing their  lives''  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  or  **  giving  up  their  life'*  for  their  sheep. 
We  do  not  mean  in  Ireland. 

3  How  are  we  to  characterise  a  sneer  contained  in  a  note  on  this  subject  at  page 
62  ?  The  note  is  simply  in  these  words,  *' '  Is  it  any  great  harm  if  a  word  be  mis- 
understood ?'  says  a  writer  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  3."  In  the  passage 
from  which  Archbishop  Whateiey  professes  to  quote,  the  writer  is  speaking  of  ^ 
word  **  Heir'  in  the  Creed,  and  he  says,  "  Is  it  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  ambigu- 
ous word,  is  it  any  great  harm  if  it  is  misunderstood,  and  is  it  not  very  difficult  to 
find  any  substitute  for  it  in  harmony  with  the  composition  of  the  Creed  ?"  Of 
course  the  meaning  is  not,  as  the  Archbishop  makes  his  readers  believe  by  his  altera- 
tion of  the  passage,  that  any  word  may  be  misunderstood  without  harm,  but  this 
partiouUur  word  referred  to. 
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end  of  this  Lecture/^  and  on  obeying  its  behest  we  found  (of 
coarse)  a  quotation  from  *'  Cautions  for  the  Times'^  in  which  we  are 
plainly  told  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  '^  officiating  before 
God  which  forms  the  distinguishing  function  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  -y^  that  Heathens  and  Jews  bad^  and  the  Bomish  Church 
believes  itself  to  have^  a  Priesthood  in  the  sacrificial  sense ;  and  so 
they  have  acted  consistently  in  not  allowing  any  but  Priests  to  say 
the  public  prayers;  but  that  if  we  are  to  adopt  views  that  can  be 
fairly  collected  from  the  New  Testament,  we  are  to  put  away  all 
notions  of  a  Priesthood ;  and,  believing  that  all  have  equal  autho- 
rity to  teach,  believe  also  that  they  have  equal  authority  to  minister 
in  the  public  ordinances  of  the  Church.  It  is,  in  short,  mere  Ro- 
manism for  any  one  to  ''  consider  the  Priest  as  one  who  is  to  do 
soQiething  with  God  on  his  behalf,  or  in  his  stead,  rather  than  as 
one  whose  principal  office  is  the  communicating  instruction  to  the 
people/'    Accordingly,  to  go  back  to  the  Archbishop's  text, — 

'^  In  our  Church  indeed,  as  in  almost  all  others,  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  is  generally  committed  (very  naturally  and  properly)  to 
the  Clergy.  It  is  a  thine  evidently  suitable  that  a  Christian  Minister 
should  take  the  lead  in  the  Public  Worship,  and  especiaUy  in  the  most 
solemn  portion  of  it,  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments.'* 

But  of  course^  on  the  preceding  principle,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  order,  and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion.  And  to  this  is 
appended  the  footnote  which  first  attracted  our  eve. 

But  even  when  the  office  of  the  Priesthood  has  been  thus  brought 
down  by  the  power  of  a  reductive  process  to  that  of — not  a  "  Pas- 
tor," but — a  mere  "Teacl^er,''  there  is  yet  danger  that  those  who  hold 
it  may  think  too  much  of  themselves,  or  others  may  think  too 
much  of  them.  And  this  danger  the  Archbishop  has  provided  for 
beforehand  by  a  vigorous  protest  against  anything  like  authorita- 
tive teaching  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy. 

'^  It  is  evidently  most  irrational  to  confound  together  (as  some  are 
accustomed  to  do,  either  from  indistinctness  of  thought,  or  from  sophis- 
tical design)  two  things  so  manifestly  different  as  the  employment  of 
human  hel'p  in  any  study,  and  the  acceptance  of  any  doctrine  on  the  wk' 
thority  of  the  Teacher.  The  distinction  is  perfectly  well  understood 
and  universally  recognized  in  all  other  departments.  The  student,  for 
instance,  of  Mathematics,  or  any  branch  of  physical  science,  is  always 
glad  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  a  competent  instructor ;  and  yet  he  would 
be  considered  as  having  studied  in  vain,  if  he  were  to  receive  scientific 
truths  on  his  instructor's  word.  The  office  of  the  Professor  or  Tutor  is 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  demonstration  of  those  truths,  but  to 
teach  the  student  to  demonstrate  them  himself.  And  so  also  the 
.  Christian  Minister  must  not  presume  to**  teach  as  one  having  autho- 
rity,' like  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  miracles  were  His  credentials  from 
Heaven.  He  must  not  make  himself,  or  his  Church,  a  substitute 
for  Scripture,  or  require  his  interpretations  of  it  to  be  received  on  his 
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word,  but  lead  his  people  to  an  intelligent  and  profitable  study  of  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves.*' — P.  52. 

What  proportion  of  the  people  who  have  souls  to  be  saved  are 
able  (in  his  opinion)  to  undertake  this  ''  intelligent  and  profitable 
study  of  the  Scriptures''  on  their  own  account^  the  archbishop 
does  not  say.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes^  the  proportion  of  la- 
bourers or  labourers'  wives  who  can  read  through  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  at  all  is  exceedingly  small ;  the  proportion  of  those  who  can 
read  with  so  much  facility  as  to  have  any  attention  to  spare  for  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read^  still  smaller ;  and  the  proportion  of  those 
who  can  in  any  way^  or  by  any  effort,  be  led  to  an  intelligent  and 
profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  reason  out  any  sort  of  faith 
for  themselves,  infinitesimal.  We  doubt  whether  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  is  much  higher  among  shopkeepers  and  farmers.  If, 
therefore,  the  parish  pastor  is  only  to  teach  his  flock  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  them  to  this  intelligent  study,  he  will  simply 
leave  the  majority  of  his  flock  in  a  maze  of  doubts,  difficulties,  dan- 
gers, and  errors,  which  will  leave  them  a  ready  prey  to  the  first 
hireling  that  climbs  over  the  wall  of  his  fold.  Does  Archbishop 
Whateley  really  mean  to  tell  the  young  clergyman  that  his  work  as 
a  teacher  is  entirely  confined  to  the  reading  classes ;  and,  of  those, 
to  the  few  that  are  able  to  reason  on  what  they  read  ?  How  he  is 
to  act  upon  the  precept  in  his  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  other  class 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see,  as,  we  think,  every  other  rational  reader  of 
the  passage  will  be. 

Not  less  peculiar  are  the  dogmata  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  on  the  subjects  of  Greeds  and  Sacraments.  And  we  must 
take  leave  to  say  that  his  Grace  is  far  from  acting  on  the  precept  he 
lays  down  :  for  the  only  sense  in  which  he  teaches  his  readers  as 
one  not  having  authority  is  in  that  of  withholding  the  proofs  of  his 
assertions.  In  this  sense,  his  Grace  is  well  known  to  argue  within 
a  circle,  by  giving  his  own  writings  as  the  great  authority  to  which 
all  of  us  must  refer  for  demonstration  of  his  arguments.  While  on 
this  point  we  may  say  too  that  Archbishop  Whateley  has,  in  a 
certain  way,  imitated  a  feature  of  Professor  Blunt's  admirable  book 
on  the  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest.  That  excellent  teacher  has  a 
chapter  on  the  reading  of  the  clergyman,  in  which  he  gives  a  con- 
densed guide  to  the  treasures  of  Theology  contained  in  the  writings 
of  old  and  modern  days.  The  archbishop  has  done  what  he  no  doubt 
considers  a  similar  service  to  the  reading  clergy  by  scattering  through 
his  volume  about  thirty  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  his  own 
previous  works.  They  evidently  form  a  large  portion  of  his 
Grace's  own  reading,  and  he  wishes  the  clergy  to  share  in  the  be- 
nefits he  himself  has  derived  from  their  perusal.  But  this  by  the 
way.  Respecting  Greeds,  then,  we  are  twice  informed,  (i.e.,  at 
page  54  and  page  116,)  that  the  archbishop  has  long  since  treated 
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the  subject  of  their  omission  from  Scripture  very  fully.  The  oracle 
having  thus  spoken  already  it  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  give  a 
second  response.  Unhappily  we  are  of  that  select  few  who  have 
not  read  the  Essay  referred  to ;  or  having  read  it^  have  shamefully 
forgotten  its  reasonings :  and  we  are  unable  therefore  to  say  how  it 
is  proved  to  Dr.  Whateley's  satisfaction^  and  to  the  conviction  of 
all  people  who  are  not  so  bold  as  to  hold  a  contrary  opinion^  that 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is  quite  without  trace  in  the  pages  of  Holy 
Scripture.  But  we  fancy  the  author  must  understand  something 
different  by  the  word  '^  Greed  '^  from  what  we  ourselves  have  beeu 
accustomed  to  take  as  its  meaning.  Greeds,  he  says,  (p.  53,)  are 
"  otherwise  called  '  Articles '  or '  Confessions.'  *'  We  certainly  re- 
member something  about  the  '^  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith/'  but 
we  did  not  know  before  that  Creeds  (such  as  we  are  familiar  with) 
were  ever  called  ^*  Articles/'  by  themselves  articles.  This  is  indeed 
a  term  commonly  used  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  then  they 
are  certain  "  Articles  of  Religion/'  imposed  on  the  clergy  alone, 
whereas  '^  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  "  are  binding  on  all 
who  own  the  name  of  Christian.  We  remember  too  that  Creeds 
have  been  called  "  Baptismal  Confessions  /'  but  the  term  "  Con- 
fessions," as  used  by  Archbishop  Whateley,  seems  to  carry  us  to 
certain  long-winded  productions  not  so  old  by  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries,  such  as  the  '^  Confession  of  Augsburg,"  the  '^  Confession 
of  Wurtemburg,"  &c.,  which  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  times  as 
long  as  all  the  three  Creeds  put  together,  and  totally  unadapted  for 
the  purposes  to  which  Creeds  are  applied.  The  Creeds  of  the  Church 
being,  too,  statements  of  doctrine,  while  the  aforesaid  Confessions 
are  expositions  of  doctrine,  it  cannot  but  be  that  something  else  than 
the  Creeds  of  the  Church  must  have  been  present  to  the  logical 
mind  of  the  archbishop,  when  he  wrote,  ''  Creeds  are  otherwise 
called  '  Articles,'  or  '  Confessions.' "  This,  too,  may  account  for 
the  assertion  that  they  are  omitted  from  Holy  Scripture,  for  no 
doubt  a  great  portion  of  the  Protestant  "  Confessions  "  is  not  to  be 
found  there,  or  "  proved  thereby." 

Yet  afterwards  we  are  referred  to  our  old  familiar  Creeds,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  into  which  the  framers 
of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  almost  all  others  who  have  thought  on  the 
subject  since  their  time,  had  fallen. 

*'  Among  those  who  are  far  better  taught  than  to  confound  a  pro- 
fession  of  faith  in  certain  doctrines  with  an  address  to  the  Almighty/' 
[the  author  has  been  censuring  the  habit  of  some  poor*people  who  are 
so  ignorant  as  to  say  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  their  prayers,]  '*  you  will 
find  not  a  few  who  suppose  a  Creed  to  be  designed  as  a  summary  of  all  the 
most  essential  points  of  Christian  Faith.  And  this  misapprehension  is 
the  more  needful  to  be  guarded  against,  because  it  does  appear  that  the 
framers  of  our  Services, — at  least  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  and  the  Ga« 
techbm,— must  have  regarded  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  compendium  of 
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necessarj  Christian  doctrine.  And  this  mistake  has  been  fostered  by  the 
writings  of  some  very  well-known  divines  of  mnch  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, bat  who  have  taken  altogether  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject." 

Certainly  all  who  have  hitherto  expounded  "  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  Faith/'  as  we  were  accustomed  in  our  childhood  to 
'' rehearse ''  them  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  have  hitherto  taken  this 
view  of  them.  Such  theologians  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  Pearson, 
Bull,  Barrow,  &c.,  did  so.  Probably  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  of  Christians  that  ever  lived  have  done  so  too. 
Archbishop  Whateley  however  thinks  diflFerently.  We  can  only 
express  our  regret  at  this  divergence  of  opinion^  reserving  for  the 
present  our  adhesion  to  that  of  the  archiepiscopal  expositor. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  going  further  into  the  principles  on 
which  this  little  volume  is  written.  From  what  has  been  shown  them 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  Parish  Pastor  is  not  (as  they 
might  have  supposed  from  the  title,)  a  practical  manual  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  person  so  designated,  but  a 
collection  of  controversial  lectures  (scraped  together,  for  the  most 
part,  out  of  other  publications  of  the  author),  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  fundamental  principles  of  Church  authority,  and  the 
current  belief  of  Churchmen ;  interspersed  with  a  few  remarks — 
very  few — applying  the  author's  most  peculiar  views  to  the  paro- 
chial labours  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  work  altogether  sui  generis. 
It  is  not  like  Burnet's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  for  that  excellent  volume 
contains  much  pious  and  loyal  churchmanship :  nor  is  it  like  the 
Ordination  Addresses,  for  they  are  fervid,  eloquent,  orthodox,  and 
heartsearching :  least  of  all  is  it  like  Professor  Blunt's  well-known 
volume,  for  that  is  an  embodiment  of  practical  knowledge,  orthodox 
belief,  and  temperate  wisdom.  In  fact,  when  one  has  said  that  the 
''  Parish  Pastor"  is  Archbishop  Whateley's  Parish  Pastor,  there  is 
little  more  to  be  said.  Little  more,  in  fact,  than  to  express  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  it  will  be  taken  as  a  guide  book  by  the  most  limited 
number  possible ;  and  that  the  Church  of  England  may  long  be 
preserved  from  a  clergy  cut  out  after  its  pattern. 
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SPIRITUAL  RECREATION  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLERGY. 

A  Plea  for  seasons  and  places  of  spiritual  retirement  for  the  working 
Clergy,  to  which  are  added  Instructions  and  Meditations  for  an 
annual  retirement  of  ten  days.     Oxford :  Sbrimpton. 

A  Clergyman's  holiday  is  a  recognized  necessity  where  it  may  be 
had.  Too  often  those  rriests  who  need  it  most  are  just  the  very 
ones  who  cannot  get  it.  Parish  business^  in  a  well-worked  parish 
will  not  stop.  The  payment  of  a  locum  tenens — to  a  conscientious 
man  the  choice  of  one — is  a  serious  difficulty.  To  many  the  trip 
loses  half  its  beneficial  e£fect  from  the  knowledge  that  it  has  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  a  little  saving  that  has  been  carefully  treasured  up 
for  some  spiritual  need  of  the  parish.  And  yet  if  any  class  of  men 
want  a  holiday^  it  certainly  is  the  working  Clergy.  Body  and 
mind  alike  require  it.  In  large  spheres  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  work  make  change  an  absolute  requisite  for  healthful  continu- 
ance. In  small  spheres  the  very  outward  smallness  would  produce 
a  cramping  effect  upon  the  minds  of  educated  men  such  as  most  of 
the  English  Clergy  proportionate  to  the  intensity  with  which  they 
realize  the  greatness  of  the  individual  spiritual  work  which  they 
have  to  carry  on.  But  then  for  what  purpose  is  the  holiday  ?  and 
what  must  the  character  of  a  Clergyman's  holiday  be  ? 

Some  persons  will  at  once  point  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps^  to 
Norway  or  the  United  States^  and  would  have  a  Clergyman  cast 
aside  his  parish  coat  and  his  white  tie^  and  endeavour  to  forget  that 
he  is  a  Priest.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  damaging  to  a 
zealous  man  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  work.  A  holiday  should  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  really  to  bring  a  man  home  fitted  to  do  his  work 
with  ease.  It  is  not  given  for  mere  pleasure^  but  for  refreshment ; 
so  that  every  energy  may  have  fresh  vigour  for  work  upon  return- 
ing home.  To  a  Clergyman^  therefore^  there  must  be  something 
more  than  bodily  rest,  or  physical  effort.  The  spiritual  system  re- 
quires its  own  development.  The  holiday  must  be  a  time  not  of 
spiritual  torpor  but  of  spiritual  energy,  in  which  the  spirit  may 
energise  for  itself  in  freedom  from  the  weight  of  parochial  care. 
We  do  not  deny  that  bodily  recreation  and  muscular  exertion  may 
be  most  beneficial  in  their  proper  subordinate  place  in  a  Clergy- 
man's holiday.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  that  they  fail  of  send- 
ing him  home  refreshed  for  his  work  unless  there  is  something 
else.  He  may  come  home  with  a  refreshed  body,  but  it  is  with  a 
depressed  spiritual  tone.  Spiritual  effort  having  been  laid  aside 
becomes  more  difficult.  There  may  be  energy  to  undertake  paro- 
chial works^  but  it  is.  a  secular  energy.    The  great  refreshment  of  a 
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Clergyman's  holiday  should  be  found  by  him  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  a  holy  day>  a  cUiy  of  special  communing  with  Ood.  Fellowship 
with  God  is  the  secret  of  his  strength.  In  his  work  he  is  working 
for  6oD^  and  in  his  holiday  he  seeks  to  have  his  inner  life  revived 
by  more  uninterrupted  personal  intercourse  with  Ood.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  say  so;  but  the  prophet's  forty  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  very  much  the  type  of  what  a  Clergyman's  holiday  should 
be.  The  prophet's  voice  would  gain  more  strength  to  shake  the 
world  in  such  a  holiday  than  by  the  most  approved  training  under 
Alpine  guides.  If  the  holiday  is  but  a  short  one,  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  the  holiday  should  be  chiefly  attended  to.  If  there  is  time 
for  that  physical  recreation  which  is  often  very  desirable,  though 
very  often  taken  when  there  is  no  need  for  it,  yet  certainly  the  spirit 
should  have  its  refreshment  by  Divine  sustenance  and  heavenly 
sympathies  in  holy  meditations,  prayers,  and  Eucharists :  it  should 
return  home  with  the  memory  of  Divine  responsibilities  intensified, 
the  understanding  of  Divine  mysteries  enlightened,  the  will  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  Mission  invigorated  :  it  should  come 
to  its  sphere  of  action  again  with  a  consciousness  of  the  inner  house 
being  set  in  order,  with  a  clearer  perception  of  what  work  there  is 
to  do»  with  a  resolution  to  do  it  in  some  definite  way  better  than 
before,  and  not  with  a  fiurried  sense  of  having  to  make  up  for  six 
weeks'  idleness  in  the  half-hushed  avowal  that  though  health  may 
have  been  sought  for  in  the  holiday,  yet  Ood's  glory  has  been  a 
very  minor  consideration. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  the  habit  of  many  Clergy  to 
meet  together  at  some  parsonage^house  for  a  few  days  of  spiritual 
refreshment,  so  as  to  give  to  their  holiday  the  holy,  earnest,  Divine 
character  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  so  necessary. 
One  out  of  the  number  has  generally  been  chosen  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses calculated  to  revive  the  spiritual  energies  of  faith,  and  to 
establish  by  systematic  considerations  the  holy  resolutions  formed 
in  consequence. 

We  learn  by  personal  inquiry  that  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  has,  with  many  of  his 
friends,  long  cherished  a  kindred  desire  without  knowing  that  these 
other  Clergy  were  practising  it.  So  does  the  Spirit  of  Ood  lead 
men  at  the  same  time  towards  the  same  objects. 

We  owe  this  Clergyman  a  debt  of  much  gratitude  for  publishing 
a  very  scarce  and  beautiful  work,  translated  from  Bishop  Grodeau 
by  Basil  Kennett,  in  a.d.  1703.  To  these  translated  meditations 
he  has  prefixed  some  remarks  of  his  own.  We  shall  be  most  thank- 
ful if  his  suggestions  lead  to  some  practical  consequences.  Pro- 
bably under  our  present  circumstances  it  will  be  impossible  ordi- 
narily to  find  any  other  home  for  rctreatants  than  a  parsonage ;  but 
doubtless  many  a  Clergyman  would  be  glad  to  welcome  one  or  several 
of  his  brethren  for  a  few  days  either  of  solitary  or  combined  retreat, 
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if  asked  to  do  so.  Where  Diocesan  Colleges  are  established,  they 
naturally  form  the  home  for  such  persons  during  vacation  time. 
We  cannot  think  that  ^  any  Bishop  would  hesitate  about  allowing 
Diocesan  buildings  to  be  used  for  this  holy  purpose.  The  sym- 
pathy of  united  meditation  and  prayer  is  certainly  a  valuable  ele- 
ment of  a  retreat,  provided  the  numbers  are  not  too  large. 

We  believe  that  a  meeting  of  Clergy  for  retreat  will  be  held  in 
London  shortly  before  Advent.  It  is  desirable  that  all  Clergy 
should  read  the  pamphlet  we  have  been  noticing.  It  will  help  them 
to  understand  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  a  retreat.  We  may  add 
that  if  any  Clergy  would  like  to  be  put  in  communication  with 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  annual  retreat,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiastic,  and  expressing  that  wish,  will  be 
immediately  attended  to. 


DR.  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF 
S.  DAVID^S. 

Letter  of  the  Vice-Principal  of  S.  DavicPs,  Lampeter.     London  : 
Bell  and  Daldy. 

Attention  has  before  been  called  in  this  Journal  to  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  Wales.  It  is  now  again  claimed  by  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  which  is  written  by  a  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  one  of  the 
leading  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  distinguished  there  by  very  high 
academical  honours  and  prizes,  but  putting  forth  now  from  his  place, 
as  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Vice-Principal  of  S.David's  College,  Lam- 
peter, a  remonstrance  under  the  title  of  "  An  earnestly  respectful 
Letter,^'  to  his  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  day  at  the  same  Uni- 
versity. This  is  not  published  in  Wales  as  if  it  were  intended  by 
Dr.  Williams  for  his  countrymen  especially  who  must  be  more  par-^ 
ticularly  concerned  in  it,  but  at  a  London  and  Cambridge  Pub- 
lisher's, as  though  it  would,  and  we  think  it  well  may,  attract  the 
notice  of  Churchmen  throughout  the  land.  But  whatever  affects 
largely  the  vital  interests  of  one  body  of  Christians  as  the  subject  of 
this  Letter  does,  must  be  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  all  members 
of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  change  of  the  word  Respectful,  into  Dis- 
respectful, in  this  title,  would  best  prepare  a  reader  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  But  whether  this  censure  be  beyond  the  mark 
or  not,  we  must  confess  to  having  felt  the  present  description  on 
the  title-page  as  somewhat  incongruous  with  the  pages  which  follow, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  addressed  by  a  Vice- Principal  to 
the  Visitor  of  his  College,  and  by  a  Clergyman  to  the  Bishop  of 
his  Diocese. 
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But^  as  it  may  be  thought  that  the  condition  of  the  Principality 
is  so  peculiar  that  something  exdeptional  might  be  expected,  it  may 
be  well  to  enter  into  some  consideration  of  the  state  of  Wales, 
viewed  under  its  religious  and  educational  aspect,  and  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' position  as  Vice-Principal  of  S.  David's  College. 

It  is  evident,  then,  at  once,  from  what  we  here  read,  that  the 
position  of  the  Vice-Principal,  as  a  Teacher,  has  become  a  matter  of 
dissatisfaction  to  the  Clergy  and  people  of  South  Wales  generally. 
And  how  comes  this  ?  We  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Wales 
as  almost  given  up  to  Dissent,  and  the  blame  of  this  state  of  reli- 
gion is  very  generally  thrown  by  those  who  would  take  the  favour- 
able view  of  the  people,  upon  the  fact  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Welsh 
Sees,  and  the  chief  of  the  beneficed  Clergy  in  consequence^ 
having  hitherto  been  foreigners  as  regards  language  and  feeling. 
But  we  have  in  Dr.  Williauis  all  the  supposed  requisites  for  popu- 
larity. A  man  Welsh  by  birth,  the  son  of  a  renowned  Welsh 
critic,  himself  a  man  of  some  pretensions,  we  believe,  as  a  Welsh 
scholar,  a  professed  admirer  of  Welsh  genius,  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  Welsh  Church,  who  has  long  since  made  what  to  most  men 
would  be  a  most  important  sacrifice — ^has  changed  his  whole  career 
of  life,  giving  up  a  promising  position  and  rising  fame  at  Cambridge 
for  a  subordinate  position  in  a  provincial  College — and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  this  was  done, 
for  the  advancement  of  his  countrymen ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
he  carried  with  him  distinctions  from  Eton  and  Cambridge  which 
would  have  secured  him  respect  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  ar- 
rival in  the  Diocese  of  S.  David's  was  therefore  most  favourably 
viewed  by  the  Clergy,  and  hailed  with  joy  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture by  the  Bishop,  who  publicly  expressed  his  unhesitating  satis- 
faction at  the  event. 

This  occurred  not  many  years  since,  yet  now  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  is  changed.  The  divine  is  not  trusted — the  scholar's  charms 
are  not  sufficient  to  qualify  and  remove  an  adverse  opinion.  Since 
Dr.  Williams'  arrival  the  College  has  had  very  considerable  advan- 
tages in  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  thereby  rising  to  the  same 
relative  position  as  to  Wales  that  Trinity  College  holds  to  Ireland,  or 
Durham  to  the  north  of  England.  Yet  the  statistics  tell  of  a  falling 
off  in  the  practical  utility  of  the  institution,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole 
of  this  pamphlet  breathes  anything  but  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
the  clergy  or  the  Bishop  mostly  interested  in  its  welfare,  or  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  favourable  opinion  from  them  if  their  voice  were 
called  for.  The  number  of  students  in  the  College  in  1849  is 
given  as  sixty-two,  in  the  present  year  it  is  not  half  that  number : 
whilst  it  is  evident  from  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Bishop 
now  made  public,  that  however  carefully  and  tenderly  his  Lordship 
may  have  refrained  from  any  public  expression  of  dissatisfaction, 
he  has  for  years  urged  upon  the  Vice-Principal  the  desirableness 
of  his  resignation  and  pressed  it  with  all  but  legal  force. 
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And  where  shall  we  look  for  the  ground  of  this  strong  and 
anxious  disapproval  ?  The  blame'  is  not  attached  to  an^  negli- 
gence^ or  to  want  of  ability,  or  to  lack  of  discipline-^m  these 
particulars,  and  they  aire  important,  the  present  Vice«Principal  is 
not  thought  by  any  means  an  unworthy  successor  of  his  very  able 
and  valued  predecessor,  Professor  Harold  Browne.  Still  the  whole 
of  the  condition  of  the  College,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
Professor  and  Visitor,  here  laid  before  the  public,  testify  to  some 
serious  disorganisation. 

The  following  facts,  which  do  not^  pretend  to  give  the  whole 
history  of  the  case,  but  which  we  believe  are  correct  as  far  as  they 
go,  may  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

Dr.  Williams'  appointment  was  hailed  with  satisfaction,  though 
not  precisely  for  the  same  reasons,  both  by  the  Bishop  and  his 
clergy.  This  favourable  opinion  began  to  be  somewhat  abated, 
and  to  give  way  to  fear,  when  the  Professor's  pen  was  found  to  be 
too  powerful  to  be  agreeable,  unless  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques* 
tion  with  oneself;  and  a  severe  pasquinade  on  a  high  dignitary  in 
the  diocese,  attributed  (may  be  very  unjustly)  to  him,  increased  the 
dissatisfaction  and  distrust.  This  might  still  have  slumbered  on 
unnoticed,  had  not  a  more  serious  charge  sprung  up  of  unsound- 
ness in  theological  teaching. 

In  the  year  1855  appeared  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  '*  Ra- 
tional Godliness,''  which  we  reviewed  at  the  time.  This  book  at 
once  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy.  Notices  of  its  contents  and  tendencies 
appeared  in  the  provincial  periodical  publications.  A  general  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  sprang  up  which,  after  widening  and  deepening 
underneath  the  surface,  at  length  found  vent  in  a  strong  remon- 
strance on  the  subject  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  S.  David's  and 
very  numerously  signed  by  the  clergy. 

To  this  no  very  definite  answer  was  returned.  But  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  once  a  Vice-Principal  of  S.  David's,  who  had  up  to 
this  time  taken  his  candidates  from  Lampeter,  then  opened  his  dio- 
cese to  S.  Bees  and  other  provincial  colleges,  &c. ;  and  took  a  still 
stronger  step  in  removing  Dr.  Williams  from  his  office  as  examin- 
ing-chaplain.  Hence  arose  an  interchange  of  pamphlets,  exhibiting 
the  deep  concern  of  the  Bishop  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
skill  of  the  Professor  in  repartee,  without  however  clearing  the 
Professor's  reputation  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  however  much 
£Drgotten  or  overlooked,  were  really  the  persons,  next  after  the 
Professor  himself,  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue  of  the  charge 
against  him.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  still  continued  the 
system  he  then  adopted,  and  thus  adheres  to  his  former  convictions. 

But  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  Clergy  and  the 
Bishop  of  S.  David's.  Not  that  Dr.  Williams  affects  to  heed  the 
voice  of  his  Welsh  brethren  in  the  ministry;  indeed  he  seems 
never  to  miss  an  opportunity  for  expressing  his  smaU  regard  for 
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their  adverse  opinion  of  him.  But  no  body  of  earnest-minded 
Priests^  however  little  cultivated  in  logical  art,  can  be  lightly  set 
aside,  ivhen  they  give  their  best  attention  to  a  question  a£Pecting 
in  their  opinion  the  soundness  of  the  faith.  And  we  have  seen 
from  some  of  them  in  this  case — and  they  once  pupils  of  the  Pro- 
fessor— as  lucid  a  refutation  of  his  book  as  we  have  met  with, 
simply  confronting  his  printed  statements  with  passages  in  Bishop 
Butler,  whom  the  Doctor  had  quoted  at  length  as  the  patron  of  his 
views. 

Practically,  moreover,  the  voice  of  these  protesting  Clergy,  and 
the  general  attitude  of  the  country  towards  the  matter  of  suspicion 
of  doctrine,  seems  to  have  brought  about  the  perplexity  which 
calls  forth  the  '^ earnestly  respectful  letter''  to  the  Bishop. 

This  stedfastness  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  hitherto,  is  a  re- 
markable fact ;  for  their  worldly  interest,  (and  this  is  no  trifling 
consideration,)  lay  entirely  on  the  side  of  taking  matters  quietly, 
looking  universally  for  preferment  from  the  Bishop,  who  had  never 
allowed  to  escape  any  symptom  of  abatement  of  that  esteem  for 
Dr.  Williams,  with  which  he  had  at  first  received  him.  Or,  again, 
having  many  of  them  sons  intended  for  the  ministry,  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  would  fall  immediately  into  Dr.  Williams's 
hands,  they  incurred  no  little  risk  in  their  opposition.  Yet  Ihe 
movement,  which  was  entirely  amongst  the  purely  Welsh  portion 
of  the  Clergy,  was  so  decisive,  that  we  find  the  Bishop  uses  the 
feeling  which  it  testifies,  as  the  argumentum  ad  rem  for  the  removal 
of  the  Professor.  We  may  be  very  thankful  for  this  simple  love 
of  truth,  which  has  thus  animated  this  neglected  portion  of  the 
Church.  We  must  also  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed 
with  perseverance.  But  upon  this  we  cannot  count  too  surely; 
nay  there  are,  it  is  said,  ominous  symptoms  of  decay  beginning  to 
show  themselves  under  these  great  disadvantages. 

An  appeal  to  their  chief  pastor  for  guidance  in  the  difficulty 
was  not  likely,  as  we  showed  above,  to  bring  any  relief,  and  practi- 
cally, as  shown  too  ably  in  this  Letter,  could  be  of  no  avail,  k 
may  then  be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  steadiness  and 
orthodoxy  already  shown  in  a  country  supposed  to  be  given  over  to 
dissent  and  fanaticism.  We  think  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  hitherto  dissent  in  Wales  has  been  the  result  not  of  a  schism- 
atical  spirit,  but  of  external  circumstances  which,  while  they  pro- 
duce outward  separation  from  the  Church,  allow  the  heart  and 
judgment  to  be  set  upon  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  and  obedience 
which  is  possible.  Thus  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  revelation 
have  not  only  lived  on,  but  have  been  held  with  the  greatest  zeal 
and  jealous  earnestness,  when  the  outward  form  of  worship  has 
been  schismatioal.  There  hcus  been  always  maintained  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  in 
the  forms  most  opposed  to  any  modern  rationalism  or  puritanism. 
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and  with  a  love  and  mysterious  regard  for  the  dead  and  for  all  the 
nnseen  world. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  hope  for  the  best  result  from  a  renewal 
of  Church  privileges  and  sound  teaching,  and  this  is  practically 
found  to  be  the  consequence  wherever  the  experiment  has  been 
fairly  tried. 

It  will  be  said  then  that  with  the  increased  activity  and  intelli- 
gence .  of  these  days  Wales  cannot  long  be  left  behind ;  and 
amongst  a  people  suited  by  natural  temperament  for  a  warm  appre- 
ciation of  sacramental  teaching,  we  shall  soon  see,  as  Church  privi- 
leges and  teaching  are  offered  anew,  a  thorough  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Such,  we  might  fain  hope,  would  not  be  too  much 
to  look  for  under  God's  blessing.  But  we  must  not  expect  a 
continuance  of  especial  protection  without  human  co-operation. 
The  people,  in  any  abstruse  question  of  doctrine,  will  naturally 
look  to  the  Clergy,  and  the  Clergy  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  those 
whom  he  entrusts  with  authority  to  teach.  There,  however,  as 
regards  the  teacher  they  cannot  find  rest.  Their  confidence  has 
gone,  they  must  be  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  for  they  have 
protested  against  Dr.  Williams  as  a  divine,  and  that  on  the  gravest 
charges  of  unsoundness.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  two  things 
must  follow  the  present  juncture.  The  Clergy  and  people  in  the 
diocese  of  S.  David's  must  either  relax  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and 
content  themselves  with  uncertain  belief  in  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  with,  to  say  the  least,  a  suspicion  as  to  the  received 
meaning  of  it,  and  as  to  any  fixed  meaning  of  it  at  all,  and  thus 
ultimately  be  left  without  respect  for  the  Bible  as  the  authentic 
declaration  of  the  Will  of  God,  or  for  any  traditional  interpretation 
of  it  in  the  Church,  being  launched  on  a  ^'  boundless  scepticism  ;'' 
or  else,  recoiling  from  such  an  alternative,  they  must  renounce  all 
allegiance  to  those  set  over  them,  and  choose  guides  for  themselves, 
and  from  among  themselves,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  be 
ultimately  and  for  ever  estranged,  by  their  very  love  of  truth,  from 
the  Church  of  their  country. 

The  only  remedy  would  be  the  removal  of  Dr.  Williams  from 
his  present  position,  a  measure  which  he  himself  considers  quite 
within  the  province  of  the  Bishop  of  S.  David's  as  Visitor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  South  Wales  a  number  of  Socinians 
scattered  through  parts  of  the  country^  and  found  in  larger  num- 
bers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lampeter,  generally  claim  Dr.  Wil- 
liams as  the  patron  and  interpreter  of  their  views.  This  may  not 
be  worth  much  as  an  evidence  of  the  true  and  legitimate  result  of 
his  teaching,  but  the  fact  is  significant  and  very  aUirming  to  those 
who  are  apprehensive  of  its  practical  tendency.  And  are  we  to 
see  so  much  capability  and  promise  of  good  blighted  in  this  critical 
condition  of  Wales  ifrom  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  for 
any  reason^  to  exert  his  power  for  the  protection  of  the  truth? 
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God  grant  that  such  be  not  the  case.  Better  without  the  talent  and 
power  of  mind  which  now  adorn  the  see  of  S.  David^s  I  Better  to 
see  the  mitre  rest  on  the  head  of  any  parish  priest  who  would  only 
witness  to  the  received  teaching  of  his  forefathers !  May  we  not  rather 
hope  for  such  strenuous  measures  of  correction,  that  we  may  acknow- 
ledge in  Bishop  Thirlwall  the  orthodox  Defender  of  the  Faith  and 
the  reviver  of  confidence  in  that  interesting  portion  of  the  vineyard 
in  which  he  labours ;  and  may  his  memory  be  hailed  with  gratitude 
by  those  who  are  to  come  after  for  timely  defence  thus  rendered. 

Otherwise  the  mass  of  the  people  must  make  their  religion  from 
time  to  time  for  themselves,  and  this  in  these  days  of  rapid  change 
must  soon  result  in  infidelity;  or  they  must  seek  for  deliverance 
from  error  from  some  other  than  the  legitimate  source. 

The  whole  question  of  the  education  of  the  Clergy  in  Wales 
remains  untouched^  and  for  want  of  space  we  must  reserve  it  for 
the  present. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Christian  Nurse,  (Hayes :  London,)  translated  by  one  of  the 
Sisters  of  S.  Margaret's,  East  Grinsted,  is  from  the  French  of  Pere 
Gadtrelet,  and  contains  much  that  is  very  valuable.  The  counsels 
given  tend  mainly  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  patient,  which  is 
precisely  what  is  required  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  sweeping  denunciations 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  apply  to  untrained  nurses,  we  are 
convinced  that,  so  far  as  the  bodily  care  of  the  sick  is  concerned,  every 
woman  is  a  self-taught  nurse.  Whether  she  be  actuated  by  personal 
afiection,  or  the  sweeter,  holier  motive  of  the  love  of  God,  it  will  be 
sufiicient  that  she  has  goodwill  to  make  her  in  most  cases  a  tender, 
helpful  nurse ;  but  the  best  intentioned  women  are  often  thoroughly 
at  a  loss,  through  shyness  and  awkwardness,  how  to  make  their  in- 
fluence tend  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  patient.  And  the  volume  before 
us  is  well  calculated  to  meet  their  difiiculty ;  it  is  very  suggestive,  and 
contains  some  suitable  prayers.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  however, 
that  the  good  father  has  lost  sight  of  one  danger  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian nurse  is  exposed,  and  that  is  the  risk  of  becoming  in  common 
parlance  a  bore  to  her  patient.  We  should  say  that  the  proposal  to 
put  him  under  rule  for  all  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  tends  largely 
to  this  result.  We  could  have  wished  also  that  there  had  been  more 
explicit  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  nurse  at  and  immediately  after 
the  actual  time  of  death.  Nothing,  generally  speaking,  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  proceedings  of  persons  surrounding  a  death-bed. 

Voces  Angelicce  ;  or,  Mornings  in  a  Church,  (Oxford  :  Bowden,)  con- 
tains some  twenty  pages  of  sweet  and  musical  verses,  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  worshipper  in  the  House  of  God  are  pleas- 
ingly given.  The  whole  tone  of  the  poem  is  quite  unexceptional,  and 
deeply  devotional. 
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Poems,  by  Archkr  Ourney,  (Longman,)  contains  sketches  of  actual 
life,  across  which  the  author  has  softly  and  touchingly  thrown  the  light 
and  shade  of  deep  human  feeling  ;  but  through  the  whole  is  seen  the 
hiffher  and  holier  purpose,  of  leading  the  soul,  through  human  sympa- 
thies and  trials,  to  everlasting  love.  The  ideas  are  poetical,  and  at 
the  same  time  simple:  the  style  is  elegant  and  refined.  We  judge 
also,  from  most  of  the  poems  being  in  a  second  edition,  that  the  author 
has  a  considerable  following. 

Mr.  Flower's  translation  of  The  Three  Books  of  Theophilus  to  Aw 
tolyeuSi  (Masters,)  is  at  length  given  to  the  world.  The  appearance 
of  the  book,  from  its  size  and  type,  is  most  inviting ;  in  everyway  pre- 
senting a  contrast  to  the  patristic  translations  put  forth  in  France  and 
Germany,  or  even  by  our  own  countrymen,  such  as  Humphrey's, 
Hollier's,  and  others,  during  the  last  century.  The  great  importance 
of  S.  Theophilus,  (who,  as  a  father  of  the  second  century,  is  a  valuable 
witness  to  much  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  that  early  time,)  demands  for 
his  work  a  more  extended  notice  at  our  hands,  which  we  trust  next  month 
to  present  to  our  readep.  Meanwhile  we  would  beg  them  for  themselves 
to  peruse  this  most  excellent  and  readable  translation  by  Mr.  Flower. 

There  are  few  things  more  tiring  to  the  temper  than  to  find  a  really 
good  work  of  any  kind  marred  by  so  obvious  a  fiiult  that  one  cannot 
imagine  how  it  can  have  been  committed.  We  make  no  apology,  there- 
fore, for  speaking  with  some  vexation  of  the  little  volume  entitled, 
Ruth  Levison ;  or  Working  and  Waiting,  (Masters.)  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  is  really  admirable,  and  speaks  well  and  truly  on  the  subtle 
dangers  of  self-seeking,  and  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  true  self-denial ; 
and  then  suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  the  story  is  altered,  and  its  lessons 
rendered  abortive  by  the  introduction  of  the  unhappy  incident  which 
mars  nine-tenths  of  our  religious  tales — the  invariable  marriage  of  the 
heroine  to  the  curate  under  whom  she  has  been  working.  The  obvions 
objection  to  such  a  catastrophe  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the  abstract,  for  surely  it  needs 
no  words  to  describe  the  evil  of  thus  depicting  young  ladies  being  led 
through  a  long  course  of  training  in  good  works  and  self-devotion  (7) 
with  this  clerical  ''reward  of  merit"  seen  in  perspective  at  the  end. 

This  writer  has  the  power  of  becoming  a  useful  author,  if  such  lapses 
as  these  are  avoided.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  our  Church  book- 
sellers should  combine  to  put  a  stop  to  this  very  serious  drawback  to 
the  usefulness  of  otherwise  good  publications  ? 

There  is  not  so  much  to  be  said  about  Miss  Grace  and  her  Scholars; 
or.  What  can  Children  do  for  God?  (Mozley,  London).  It  is  but  a 
weak  exposition  of  a  vast  subject,  good  enough,  so  fkr  as  it  goes. 

The  question  of  the  XXIXth  Canon  needed  more  satisfactory  treat- 
ment than  it  had  yet  received.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  Mr,  Nbalk 
should  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  great  historical  knowledge  in  his 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  (Masters.)  li^.  Neale 
urges  the  repeal  of  the  Canon  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  pleaded 
for  its  continuance.  After  reading  both  sides,  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  expediency,  on  which  Churchmen 
may  allowably  be  divided. 
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There  is  nothing  more  interesting,  in  reading  the  personal  history 
of  great  men^  than  to  trace  out  the  various  circumstances  and  in- 
fluences by  which  they  have  been  educated  for  the  work  which 
they  were  appointed  to  do.  The  character  of  plants  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  from  which  they  derive  their  substance,  and  the 
climate  under  whose  influence  they  gather  the  light,  heat,  air,  and 
moisture,  which  are  the  necessaries  of  their  existence ;  and  in  the 
unbiassed  order  of  nature  every  plant  is  there  placed  where  the 
adjuncts  of  its  being  are  just  those  most  calculated  to  develope  its 
greatest  perfection.  The  free  and  unhindered  course  of  God's 
Providence  is  equally  fitted  to  the  development  of  those  whom  He 
has  set  in  a  far  higher  rank  of  creation,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  ve- 
getable world.  Men  whom  He  has  destined  for  some  singular  and 
important  work  are  set  in  such  places  as  are  best  suited  to  their 
growth  in  mind  and  body  for  that  object ;  and  so  far  as  His  work 
is  left  unmarred,  they  are  moulded  into  that  capacity  of  mind  and 
body  which  is  most  suitable  to  their  work  by  all  the  outward  re- 
lationships which  they  have  with  their  fellow  men,  and  by  all  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  their  position. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  very  few  details  are  enough  to 
show  us  how  this  power  of  the  Potter  over  the  clay  is  exercised ; 
but  there  are,  perhaps,  more  in  which  the  connection  between 
cause  and  efiiect,  preparation  for  the  work  and  the  work  itself,  are 
less  evident.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  see  how  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Prophets  was  prepared  for  his  stern  and  uncom- 
promising work,  by  entire  disconnection  from  all  human  asso- 
ciations and  influences ;  as  also,  in  what  manner  his  eyesight  was 
cleared  for  the  discernment  of  the  Lamb  of  God  by  the  severe 
asceticism  which  kept  him  engrossed  with  heavenly  things.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  how  the  life  of  a 
fisherman  was  a  preparation  for  the  Apostolic  office,  although  the 
Apostles  appear  to  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  among  men  of 
that  occupation.  The  most  one  can  say  is,  that  there  is  a  certain 
faint  analogy  between  the  calling  of  fisherman  and  that  of  shep- 
herd, by  which  several  of  the  Old  Testament  leaders  were  trained 
to  their  higher  duties ;  but  the  analogy  is  so  slight,  as  not  to  con- 
stitute an  explanation.  And  where  there  is  so  little  told  us  re- 
specting  the  early  life  of  those  to  whom  important  tasks  have  been 
assigned  in  the  Church  of  God, — little,  in  any  case,  beyond  their 
parentage  and  occupation, — we  are  frequently  quite  unable  to  give 
any  reason  why  they  should  have  been  specially  chosen  out  of  the 
crowd  of  their  fellows  for  the  purpose. 
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The  early  life  of  S.  John  the  Divine  is  thus  so  scantily  revealed 
to  us  in  Holy  Scripture^  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  out  the  way 
in  which  he  was  moulded  from  the  first  to  the  very  special  office 
indicated  by  that  title.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
great  theologian  of  the  New  Dispensation  would  be  a  man  of  sur- 
passing acquirements^  just  as  the  builder  of  the  Tabernacle  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians/'  and  the  builder  of 
the  Temple  endowed  with  the  gift  of  "  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart/'  so  that  "  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wis- 
dom which  OoD  had  put  in  his  heart/'  It  seems  as  if  it  would 
have  been  fitting  that  one  who  had  to  counteract  the  effects  of  so 
much  misdirected  heathen  and  Jewish  learning  by  his  writings^ 
should  have  had  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  learning  from  his 
earliest  days.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  fisherman ;  and  (though  this  was  indeed  a  by  no  means  de- 
spised or  ungainful  business,  and  his  father  Zebedee  was  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  employ  hired  labourers^)  there  is  no  proof  that 
his  trade  entitled  men  to  a  higher  rank  in  society  among  the  Jews 
of  Galilee  than  it  does  with  ourselves ;  while  it  is  plain  that  S. 
John  followed  his  calling  as  an  actual  labourer.  He  was  indeed^ 
at  a  later  time,  known  to  the  High  Priest  ;^  and  the  el;  rot  iSia  of 
S.  John  xix.  27  has  been  supposed  to  show  that  he  possessed  a 
house  of  his  own,  though  it  may  perhaps  better  be  intei7)reted 
that  the  Apostle  took  the  Blessed  Virgin  thenceforth  as  his  own 
mother,  rather  than  to  his  own  house  ;3  but  after  all,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  in  Acts  iv.  13,  that  the  Jews  perceived  Peter  and  John 
to  be  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,''  (aypa/xftaroi,)  and  there  is 
no  insinuation  that  the  Jews  were  otherwise  than  correct  in  their 
perception.  We  are  therefore  shut  out  from  supposing  that  the 
education  of  S.  John  was  at  all  of  such  a  character  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  office  of  Theologos ;  and  are  constrained  to  ask  of  him,  as  the 
Jews  did  of  his  Master,  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  ?"*  *'  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?"^  Were 
it  8.  Paul  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  it  might  be  said  at  once 
that  .his  position,  as  a  man  of  good  rank  and  a  Pharisee,  almost 
necessarily  obliged  him  to  acquire  that  fulness  of  knowledge,  in 
both  secular  and  sacred  learning,  which  every  energetic  and  con- 
scientious man  in  a  good  social  position  will  be  sure  to  gain ;  and 
that  these  were  evidently  a  part  of  that  training,  which  enabled 

1  S.  Mark  i.  20.  >  S.  John  xviu.  15. 

3  It  seems  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  Last  Supper  shonld  have  been  eaten 
at  the  house  of  a  stranger,  if  the  beloyed  disciple  had  a  house  of  his  own  wherein  to 
entertain  his  Master.  The  old  tradition,  that  the  Evangelist  had  recently  purchased 
this  house  on  Mount  Sion,  and  having  become  a  neighbour  of  the  High  Priest,  was 
thus  "  known  **  to  him,  seems  equally  unlikely,  when  we  consider  the  wandering 
character  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  He  ever  spent  in 
Jerusalem. 

4  S.  John  vii.  15.  »  S.  Matt.  xt.  54. 
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him  to  do  what  he  did  in  confuting  Jews  and  heathen  philosophers 
on  their  own  ground.  But  in  S.  John  the  want  of  such  advan- 
tages of  human  learning  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  presence  of 
them  was  in  the  other  Apostle ;  and  when,  therefore,  we  see  a  pro* 
fundity  of  thought,  a  literary  power,  and  a  refinement  which  we 
should,  but  for  evidence  to  the  contrary,  attribute  to  education,  the 
best  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  such  results  were  brought 
about  in  no  small  measure  by  that  very  unoccupation  of  his  mind 
by  human  learning  making  the  Evangelist  especially  open  to  im- 
pressions which  were  to  be  derived  from  close  intercourse  with  his 
Master.  Such  impressions^  once  received  into  a  simple,  lovingi 
and  meditative  mind,  would  abide  there  as  its  natural  occupants, 
in  that  strength  of  simplicity  which  is,  after  all,  the  strongest 
moral  power  over  others  that  exists. 

The  life  of  S.  John  has  been  drawn  out  from  the  page  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  from  tradition,  by  several  original  writers ;  of  whom 
those  most  worth  notice  are  Metaphrastes  in  the  Oriental  Church, 
Prochorus  in  the  Roman,  and  Cave  in  the  English  Church.  We 
feel,  however,  that,  with  a  special  object  in  view,  it  will  not  be 
thought  superfluous  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  in  these 
pages ;  that  object  being  to  show  that  his  later  course  did  supply, 
to  the  divine  that  kind  of  discipline  and  knowledge  which  was  not 
provided  for  him  (because  not  necessary)  in  his  earlier  days.  We 
should  hesitate,  in  his  case,  to  call  such  discipline  education,  be- 
cause his  real  education  for  that  office  was  the  discourse  of  his 
Master ;  but  as  we  believe  that  there  was  a  certain  analogy  between 
the  associations  of  the  desolate  Patmos  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
New  Creation,  and  still  more  between  those  of  the  great  city  of 
Ephesus  and  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Creation,  which  formed  in 
each  case  a  part  of  S.  John^s  training  for  their  enunciation,  it  is 
our  wish  to  make  the  grounds  of  that  belief  clear  to  our  readers. 

The  father  of  S.  John  is  frequently  referred  to  as  such  in  the 
Gospels ;  but  beyond  the  name  of  Zebedee,  and  the  information 
that  he  followed  the  calling  to  which  his  sons  were  brought  up,  we 
have  no  clue  to  his  history.  Whether  he  influenced  the  Evangelist 
for  good  in  his  early  life,  and  was  in  any  way  a  minister  of  God^s 
Providence  in  training  the  youth  to  the  higher  vocation  of  fisher 
of  men,  who  can  tell?  Straws  cast  into  the  air  show,  however, 
the  course  of  the  unyielding,  though  invisible  current ;  and  it  may 
be  that,  when  reading  of  S.  John  and  his  brother  S.  James,  that 
"  they  were  mending  their  nets,^'  we  find  that  "  they  were  with 
Zebedee,  their  father,*^ — it  may  be  the  slightest  possible  indication 
(after  the  manner  of  Holy  Writ)  that  the  father  shared  in  some 
measure  in  their  preparation  for  the  Apostolic  office,  a  portion  of  the 
duties  of  which  have  been  always  considered  to  be  symbolised  by 
the  action  alluded  to.  The  sons  were  to  prepare  the  net  of  God's 
Church  for  the  fishing  of  men ;  and  possibly  the  father,  consciously 
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or  anconsciouBlyy  was  to  be  a  helper  to  them  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paration. Of  S.  John's  other  parent  we  are  able  to  glean  some 
information  by  a  comparison  of  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  56^  S.  Mark  xv.  40, 
and  zvi.  1^  from  which  it  appears  that  she  was  named  Salome,  and 
was  one  of  the  three  holy  women  who,  lovingly  and  reverently  to- 
wards Him  Who  was  stretched  on  the  Cross,  and  lovingly  too  to 
her  who  mnst  ever  be  next  to  Him  in  the  reverence  and  love  of 
thoughtful  Christians,  stood  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  when  the 
**  sword  pierced  through  her  soul  also.''  After  the  Sabbath  had 
ended,  too,  this  holy  matron  Salome,  with  the  other  matron,  Mary 
(he  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  Jude,  (wife  of  Cleophas,  who 
was  Joseph's  brother,)  shared  with  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  rever- 
ential pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre  at  day  dawn,  when  they  would 
have  lavished  their  treasures  on  the  mangled  Body  of  their  Lord. 
If,  then,  one  cannot  speak  very  definitely  respecting  the  history  of 
the  divine's  parents,  it  is  at  least  not  hard  to  find,  in  such  few  cir- 
cumstances as  are  recorded,  indications  of  holy,  thoughtful,  and 
loving  reverence,  goodness,  and  care. 

But  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there  existed  a  near 
relationship  between  the  family  of  S.  John  and  that  of  the  holy 
Jesus.  In  S.  John  xix.  25,  the  Evangelist  says  that  '^  there  stood 
by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother,  and  His  Mother's  sister,  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  Olshausen  concludes 
that  *^  His  Mother's  sister "  was  '^  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas," 
otherwise  called  Alphseus,  and  that  Salome  being  the  daughter  of 
Joseph,  there  was  thus  a  legal  relationship  between  our  Lobd  and 
the  four  Apostles,  James  the  Great,  James  the  Less,  John,  and 
Joses.^  But  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Alford  in 
supposing  that  the  habit  of  suppressing  his  own  name,  which  is 
characteristic  of  S.  John,  was  also  extended  to  the  name  of  his 
mother;  and  that  therefore  the  sister  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
really  Salome,  the  mother  of  S.  John,^  in  which  case  S.  James  the 

*  Pearson  remarks,  in  a  note  on  the  third  Article  of  the  Creed,  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  old  tradition  among  the  early  Christians  which  is  represented  by 
the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that  ''Joseph  had  six  children  by  a  former  wife, 
James,  Joses,  Simeon,  Judas,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Salome,** 

^  Probably  the  following  table  of  genealogy  is  correct,  though  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  so  : — 


[S.  Joachim  =  S.  Ann] 

S.  Matthew's 

legal 
genealogy. 

Jacob 

1 

8.  Luke's 

natural 

genealogy. 

Heli 

1 

1 

1                                1 
Zebedee  =  Salome                   B.  V.  M. 

1 

=  Joseph 

Cleophas  =  Mary 

James  Gt.    .John.                       Jbsub. 

James  Less    Joses. 
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Great  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist  would  be  actual  cousins  on  the 
side  of  His  Holy  Mother^  while  S.  James  the  Less  and  Joses  would 
be  reputed  cousins  on  the  side  of  His  reputed  father ;  all  four 
being  included  under  the  name  of '  brethren  '  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Jews.  If  it  were  so^  we  may  find  in  this  relationship  a 
reason  to  account  for  some  points  in  the  Gospel^  and  one  in  tradi- 
tion^ which  are  otherwise  not  easily  explained.  1.  We  can  see  the 
origin  of  the  intimate  companionship  between  Jesus  and  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  2.  Salome's  request  respecting  her  two  sons  appears 
somewhat  justifiable^  by  such  a  relationship ;  whereas,  otherwise^ 
it  seems  to  have  a  pride  and  audacity  in  it  that  are  irreconcileabl^ 
with  the  character  of  a  very  holy  woman.  3.  We  may  hence  trace 
the  apparent  resemblance  between  the  human  character  of  our 
LoBD  and  S.  John.  4.  And  also  the  ijistinct  or  tradition  which 
has  led  painters — as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  well-known  "  Last 
Supper^' — to  preserve  a  family  likeness  between  our  Lobd,  S. 
James  the  Great^  and  S.  John.  5.  Lastly,  the  natural  relationship 
of  S.  John  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  may  have  influenced  his  selection 
as  the  guardian  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  . 

If  such  a  relationship  existed  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
Evangelist  became  acquainted  with  our  liORD  for  the  first  time 
when  the  latter  was  about  to  begin  His  ministry.  The  earliest 
occasion  on  which  their  intercourse  is  mentioned  is  in  S.  John's 
own  narrative,  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  probability  of  a 
previous  acquaintance  between  those  who  were  certainly  relatives, 
and  probably  near  neighbours.  On  this  occasion,  however,  S.  John^ 
was  chosen  by  God  in  company  with  S.  Andrew  to  be  one  of  those 
by  whom  the  official  witness  of  the  Baptist  should  be  handed  on  to 
their  brethren  and  the  Church  at  large.  The  Baptist's  witness  to 
our  Lord's  Person  and  mission  appears  to  have  extended  over 
three  days,  and  to  have  been  delivered  to  three  classes  of  persons. 
In  the  firat  instance,  he  proclaimed  His  advent  in  general  terms 
(yet  declaring  that  He  was  already  **  among  them  ")  to  the  depu- 

1  It  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  the  reasons  for  condading  that  the  second  disciple 
mentioned  by  S.  John  in  this  narrative  was  indeed  himself. 

1.  The  name  of  a  disciple  is  elsewhere  omitted  by  the  Evangelist,  when  it  is  un- 
doubtedly himself  that  is  mentioned. 

2.  The  precision  with  which  the  time  and  the  loeaHtp  of  the  occurrence  are  named 
indicates  that  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  and  none  but  the  two  disciples 
appear  to  have  been  present. 

3.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  disciple's  name  should  be  omitted,  if  it 
is  not  the  name  of  S.  John  himself. 

4.  The  Evangelist  relates  the  whole  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  does  the  call  of  S.  Andrew  and  his  companion,  as  if  he  was  an 
(drriirrrii  all  the  while. 

5.  The  names  of  S.  John  and  S.  Andrew  are  found  in  dose  companionship  on 
several  occasions,  as,  e.g.,  S.  Mark  i.  29  ;  xiii.  3  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

6.  The  phrase,  *'  the  Lamb  of  God,''  used  first  by  S.  John  the  Baptist,  is  a 
characteristic  expression  of  S.  John  the  Divine,  but  is  not  even  used  by  any  other  of 
the  Apostles. 
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tatiou  from  the  Sanhedrim ;  the  Baptist  himself  having  already^ 
forty  days  before,  come  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Who  and 
What  Jesus  was.  On  the  next  day  he  pointed  out  Jesus  Himself 
to  the  multitude  who  were  thronging  around  him,  but  apparently 
without  making  any  impression  upon  them.  On  the  third,  he 
repeated  his  witness  to  two  of  his  disciples,  perhaps  when  none 
but  they,  the  Baptist,  and  our  Lobd  were  present ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  he  then  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  time  of  his  own 
**  decrease  ^*  was  arrived,  and  that  they  were  to  become  disciples  of 
the  new  ^^  Babbi ;''  as  though  he  had  said,  "  Why  seek  ye  me  any 
more?  Behold  the  Lamb  of  6od.^^  The  Evangelist,  therefore 
(abiding  with  Jesus  that  day,  and  from  the  tenth  hour  doubtless 
listening  to  the  teaching  of  Him  Who  afterwards  taught  Nicode- 
mus  by  night)  was  one  of  the  first  pair  of  Apostles  who  were  called 
from  following  the  Law  to  follow  the  Gospel  i  but  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  little  time  afterwards  that  he  was  required 
to  give  up  his  ordinary  occupation  and  become  a  constant  follower 
of  our  Lobd,  and  be  trained  for  the  office  of  fisher  of  men  !^  Still 
longer  before  he  was  ordained  to  the  Apostolic  office  with  the  rest 
of  the  twelve ;  for  no  doubt  they  were  undergoing  a  training  for 
that  office  by  the  word  and  the  example  of  Him  Whose  deputies 
they  were  to  become.  In  the  appointment  of  these  twelve,  S. 
John  was  one  of  three  who  were  distinguished  by  our  Lobd  with 
the  addition  of  new  appellations  to  their  former  names — an  act 
which,  no  doubt,  had  a  high  meaning,  and  which,  we  are  almost 
bound  to  think,  had  such  by  the  fact  that  these  three  were  other- 
wise so  pre-eminently  selected  by  our  Lobd  on  special  occasions, 
but  the  purport  of  which  it  is  yet  difficult  to  see.  In  the  case  of 
S.  John  and  S.  James  it  is  more  difficult  to  see  a  reason  than  in 
that  of  S.  Peter,  for  the  surname  given  to  the  latter  by  our  Lobd 
is  the  one  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  known,  while  that  given 
to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  afterwards  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  has  never  been  used  as  their  ordinary  appella- 
tion. Much  has  been  written  about  the  name  Boanerges.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a  Syriac  word  in  Oreek  letters,  and  there  is  some 
variation  in  its  spelling,  different  copies  giving  it  fioamipyes,  fioavep' 
yris  and  fioavepyeis,  either  of  which  forms  appears  to  connect  the 
word  with  a  Hebrew  equivalent  of  "  thunder.^'^  T^^t  such  a  title 
should  be  given  to  them  by  our  Lobd  without  any  reason  being 

1  S.  Matt.  It.  21 ;  S.  Mark  i.  19.  Perhaps  characteristics  of  the  men  are  indi- 
cated by  the  different  expressions  used  in  these  passages  (consistently  by  both  Evan- 
gelists) respecting  the  occupation  and  conduct  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John.  The 
former  and  his  companions  were  *'  casting  the  net/'  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were 
'*  mending  their  nets :"  S.  Peter  "  l^t  the  nets,**  S.  John  left  all,  the  ship  and 
his  father.  The  latter  difference  becomes  somewhat  more  forcible  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  after  S.  Peter  had  "  left  the  nets/'  he  still  possessed  the  house  in 
which  our  Lord  subsequently  wrought  a  miracle  upon  his  wife's  mother. 

« Din  —  tt^jn  1:3 
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dssigned  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it  was  expressive  of 
their  present  well-known  zeal  and  of  their  future  eloquence.  The 
instances  of  zeal  which  are  brought  in  support  of  this  theory  did 
not  occur^  however^  until  after  the  name  was  given ;  and  it  appears 
very  improbable  that  a  "  new  name^^'  (and  Cephas  was  a  name  of 
honour)  should  be  given  in  connection  with  a  spirit  which  our 
Lord  rebuked ;  for  it  would  have  been  perpetuating  a  remembrance 
of  the  fault,  which  was  a  .thing  little  likely  to  be  done  by  our 
Blessed  Lord^  and  least  of  all  in  respect  to  the  pure  and  loving 
S.  John.  And  again,  though  Demosthenes  and  Plato  were  called 
"  tonantes  ^'  by  old  Roman  writers,  and  Pericles  was  said  by  Aris- 
tophanes to  '^  thunder  and  lighten  '^  in  his  orations,  yet  this  mode 
of  characterising  eloquence  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, nor  is  the  mere  eloquence  of  S.  John  remarkable,  though  his 
diction  is  very  beautiful.  Yet  this  was  the  commonly  received 
interpretation  of  the  title  among  the  ancients.  Epiphanius  says, 
''Joannes  vere  tonitrui  fijius  per  propriam  suam  grandiloquentiam, 
velut  ex  quibusdam  nubibus  a  sapientise  senigmatibus  piam  nobis  de 
Filio  intelligentiam  persuasit/'  ''  Clangit  tuba,^'  says  S.  Jerome, 
*'  filius  tonitrui/'  It  may  have  been  indeed  that  the  one  Son  of 
Thunder,  at  least,  was  especially  destined  to  speak  to  the  world  when 
men  were  trained  to  hear  Divine  truths  which  proclaim  the  Pre- 
sence of  Sinai :  that  at  first  historical  narratives  were  given^  and 
the  facts  of  Christ's  humanity,  to  practise  their  understandings 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Divine  Voice,  that  they  might  afterwards  be 
able  to  receive  the  resounding  theological  truths  which  told  the 
consequences  of  the  Hypostatic  union.^  Respecting  the  other  Boan- 
erges, S.  James,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  reason  that  can  pretend 
to  explain  the  application  of  the  title  :^  and  perhaps  in  either  case 
it  was  ''a  new  name  written  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he 
that  receiveth  it,''  and  which  therefore  it  is  vain  to  search  into 
further. 

The  next  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  S.  John  in  the  Gospels 
is  when  he  first  forms  one  of  that  favoured  trio  who  were  suffered 
to  draw  closest  of  all  the  Apostles  to  the  Person  of  their  Lord — 
the  hxT^KToov  IxAexTore^ouf,  as  they  are  called  by  S.  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  At  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  when  Jesus 
seems  first  to  have  manifested  His  power  over  death ;  at  the  Trans- 
figuriition,  when  something  was  displayed  of  that  glory  which  He 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was ;  and  at  the  Agony, 
when  almost  the  lowest  depths  of  His   sufferings  was  attained, 

1  So  S.  Augustine  says :  **  Lac  nostrum  Christi  humilis  est :  cibus  noster  idem 
ip^e  Christns  sequalis  Patri.  Reliqui  evangelistse  lac  nobis  praebuerunt,  Joannes 
praebet  cibum  solidum." — 1  Joan.  Tract.  liL 

^  Conjectural  readings  are  dangerous  ground,  otherwise  we  should  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  true  reading  was  originally  viol  fioavroSf  not  jBpovr^s.  SS.  John 
and  James  were  probably,  as  S.  Andrew,  disciples  of  the  KfHopij  fio&mos. 
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these  three  were  alone  permitted  to  be  His  companions.  Why 
was  such  a  choice  made  ?  Was  it  mere  human  friendship^  sym- 
pathy, and  support  that  was  desired  by  the  holy  Jesus^  or  was  this 
selection  of  the  three  a  part  of  their  training  ?  We  cannot  but 
think  that  we  must  look  to  the  latter  for  the  true  reason^  for 
there  is  littld  to  be  found  of  any  leaning  on  human  sympathy  in 
Him  Who  was  yet  to  be  the  Sympathiser  for  all.  And  if«  looking  at 
the  course  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  consider  that  S.  Paul  was 
ordained  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  Apostles^  after  the  death  of 
S.  James  the  Great^  and  thus  became  the  occupant^  so  to  speak,  of 
his  throne,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  assign  an  object  for  such  special 
training  in  the  work  which  each  of  the  three  was  to  accomplish. 
S.  Peter  was  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  ^nd 
S.  Paul  of  the  Oentile  Church,  while  to  S.  John  (as  we  have  already 
indicated  in  outline)  belonged  the  province  of  directing  the 
Church  of  the  latter  days  in  the  course  of  holy  and  orthodpx  faith. ^ 
We  must  not  think  that  the  purposes  of^  God  failed  in  respect  to 
S.  James,  but  rather  that,  to  their  full  extent,  as  regarded  him 
personally,  they  were  accomplished  even  during  his  short  ministry ; 
and  that  after  he  had  tasted  of  his  Master's  Cup  and  been  bap- 
tised with  His  Baptism,  another  was  raised  up  in  his  place  to  carry 
on  the  particular  work  assigned  to  him,  even  as  the  Apostles  in 
general  only  succeeded  to  the  work  which  their  Master  Himself  had 
at  first  done  in  His  own  Person.  It  is  plain  that  these  three  were 
afterwards  distinguished  from  the  other  Apostles  for  extraordinary 
services.  Of  the  sous  of  Zebedee,  one  was  the  first  martyred,  tbe 
other  the  last  living  Apostle.  The  first  miracle  of  the  Church  was 
wrought  by  SS.  Peter  and  John  :^  they,  too,  were  the  first  sufferers 
for  Christ  after  His  Ascension  :3  they  were  the  first  Apostles  to 
those  beyond  Judsea:^  and  they  were  the ''  pillars ''of  the  Church 
in  its  earliest  days.^  If,  too,  we  reckon  up  the  extent  of  their 
work  in  the  education  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
greatest  proportion,  by  far,  of  the  New  Testament  has  come  from 
the  pens  of  8.  John,  S.  Paul,  and  S.  Peter ;  that  to  S.  Peter  may 
be  traced  a  large  influence  of  an  external  character  (especially  in 
the  West),  while  8.  Paul  was  the  great  moral  and  S.  John  the 
great  theological  teacher  of  the  Christian  world.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve, too,  that  to  the  latter  of  the  three,  S.  John,  the  English 
Church  owes  much  of  her  character;^  and  that  through  her  influ- 

1  Some  sign  of  this  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  S.  John's  missionary  work 
appears  not  to  have  commenced  until  that  of  the  other  Apostles  had  ended.  For 
some  years  his  chief  oflSce  was  that  of  Guardian  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  His  mission 
to  Samaria  is  an  exception. 

2  Acts  iii.  3,  8.  "  Acte  iy.  20. 
*  Acts  viii.  14.  *  Gal.  ii.  9. 

^  The  traces  of  snch  influence  in  the  usages  which  Augustine  found  existing  in 
England  in  the  sixth  century,  and  for  which  the  authority  of  S.  John  was  cited,  are 
well  known.  There  is  good  reason,  too,  for  tracing  up  the  Ante- Roman  ritual  of 
England  (through  or  independently  of  the  Galilean)  to  the  Ephesine  Liturgy.    The 
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ence  that  Apostle  and  divine  is  even  now  originating  the  greatest 
work  of  all,  the  preparation  of  the  Church  for  her  last  great 
struggle  against  Antichrist. 

The  oflSce  of  S.  John  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  terminated 
with  her  departure  from  this  world,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  48;  but  between  then  and  his  re- 
appearance at  Ephesus  much  later  in  the  century  we  have  no 
certain  account  of  the  diviners  movements.  Our  Lord's  words  to 
the  Apostles  in  S.  Luke  xxi.  20,  21,  seem  to  predict  that  some  of 
them  were  actually  to  behold  Jerusalem  encompassed  by  the  Roman 
armies ;  and  His  words  to  S.  John  individually,  "  What  if  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come  ?*'  have  always  been  interpreted  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  Apostle's  remaining  alive,  and  perhaps  at 
Jerusalem,  until  the  troubles  of  its  last  days  began.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  any  other  of  the  Apostles  were  remaining  in 
the  holy  city  so  late  as  a.d.  66,  when  the  siege  began,  but  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  S.  John  may  have  been ;  and  that  through  his 
dwelling  there,  the  holy  city  of  so  many  centuries  still  continued 
to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  world  until  its  destiny  was  accom- 
plished. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  S.  John  began  to  be  the  sole 
remaining  Apostolic  centre  of  the  Church.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  James  the  Less,  had  given  up  their  office  in  the  Church  Mili- 
tant, (as  probably  had  the  rest  of  the  Apostles)  and  taken  their  rank 
as  leaders  of  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs  :'*  and  he,  of  whom  the 
Lord  had  said,  "  What  if  1  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come  ?"  was 
the  only  one  left  of  all  those  leading  Apostles  to  whom  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  large  appears  to  have  accustomed  itself  to  refer.  This 
isolation  of  S.  John  evidently  brings  him  into  a  position  of  patri- 
archal prominence  greater  even  than  that  occupied  by  S,  Paul;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  isolation  thus  early  begun  was  to 
continue  for  about  forty  years,  while  the  missionary  travels  of 
S.  Paul  occupied  only  about  half  that  period,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
think  of  this  otherwise  than  as  the  most  important  crisis  of  the 
Apostle's  life;  when  his  Master  was  calling  him,  as  it  may  be  said, 
to  a  new  Apostleship  in  which  the  whole  Church  was  the  sphere  of 
his  work :  the  Church,  too,  not  in  embryo,  but  in  the  fully  organised 
condition  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the  close  of  8.  Paul's  life. 

From  this  time,  then,  when  S.  John  begins  to  come  before  us 
as  the  only  remaining  Apostle  of  our  Lord,  we  are  to  consider 
him  in  a  new  character.  If  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  travel 
far  and  wide  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Apostleship,   (from 

most  ancient  wayside  and  churchyard  crosses  that  remain  are  of  an  Eastern  type, 
and  so  were  the  early  apsidal  chancels,  of  which  a  few  still  remain  perfect,  as  at 
Stow  in  Lincolnshire,  and  many  more  traceable,  as  in  the  crypt  of  York  cathedral 
choir.  We  haTC,  too,  seen  Christian  sculptures  and  inscriptions  at  Ipswich  which 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  attributing  to  an  Eastern  origin. 

VOL.  XXII.  3  T  r^         J 
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which  hid  office  48  guardian  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  probably 
exclude  him)  that  work  now  ceased.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  were  fulfilled :  ''  their  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands^  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of  the  world  -/'  for  the 
Apostles  appear  to  have  personally  visited  every  region  of  the 
known  world  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  to  have 
accomplished  what  was  probably  the  most  important  portion  of 
their  office^  the  delivery  of  the  grace  of  Holy  Orders  (by  which 
the  life  of  Christianity  was  to  be  maintained^)  in  every  civilised 
country.  Henceforth  the  Apostolic  office  was  to  resolve  itself,  in 
the  person  of  S.  John^  into  that  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  Papacy : 
and  he  was  to  become  an  universal  authority  to  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  could  look  up  for  guidance  in  matters  both  of 
practice  and  knowledge.  The  material  which  others  had  origi- 
nated, he  was  to  consolidate  and  build  up. 

Hence  we  find  the  central  authority  of  the  Church  taking  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  a  new  geographical  centre,  not  by  mere 
accident,  but  with  a  definite  relation  to  the  position  assigned  him 
and  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  Jewish  polity  were  henceforth  of  no  importance  to  the  world. 
Even  the  Jewish  Christians  began  to  be  assimilated  with  the  rest 
of  the  Church,  and  the  see  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  before  long  to 
be  governed  by  Bishops  who  were  not  of  Hebrew  origin.  At  this 
crisis,  therefore,  8.  John  removed  to  Asia  Minor,  where  S.  Paul 
had  already  met  with  large  success  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
in  the  synagogues  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Ephesus^  and  per- 
haps in  Lystra  and  Derbe,  in  the  former  of  which  towns  he  had 
found  Timothy,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  metropolitan  city.  There 
seem  to  have  been  many  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  S.  Paul 
was  carrying  on  his  labours  there,  as  their  synagogues,  and  the 
agitation  which  they  were  able  to  raise  against  the  Apostle,  testify. 
Between  Ephesus  and  Csesarea  (the  chief  sea-port  of  Palestine  in 
those  da^s)  there  was  a  direct  communication,  as  is  indicated  by 
Acts  xviii.  21,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  by  Ephesus 
that  the  Jews  kept  up  their  intercourse  with  other  and  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world.  If  so,  it  was  but  natural  that  many  of 
the  Jews  should  take  up  their  quarters  there  when  the  holy 
city  itself  was  destroyed  and  the  country  around  brought  to  deso- 
lation. It  may  have  been  too  that  the  Jews  had  acquired  con- 
siderable power  at  Ephesus.  In  the  next  century  Trypho,  the 
opponent  of  Justin  Martyr,  was  evidently  a  man  of  note  in  the 
city.  At  the  time  of  S.  PauPs  visit,  Alexander,  a  Jew,  was  put 
forward  by  his  countrymen,  apparently  as  one  so  well  known  to 
the  Ephesians  that  be  would  obtain  from  them  a  favourable  audi- 
ence. When  S.  Paul  wrote  his  last  instructions  to  Timothy,  he 
tells  him  that  itoyy^poi  avipconoi  yoj^Te$^  will  abound  as  opponents  of 

^  2  Tim.  iii  13. 
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the  faith;  and  the  latter  term  is  well  known  to  be  identical  with 
the  word  by  which  a  popular  kind  of  magicians  of  either  Egyptian 
or  Jewish  origin  were  known,  Ephesus  being  a  very  market  for  all 
kinds  of  magic.  There  was  moreover  a  Jew  at  Ephesus,  on  S. 
PauPs  second  visit,  of  the  name  of  Sceva,  whose  seven  sons  were 
the  leaders  of  those  wandering  exorcists  who  tried  to  rival  the 
deeds  of  the  Apostle,  and  who  held  the  office  of  Ag;^i«p»uf,  or  chief 
of  the  priests.  It  is  improbable  that  there  should  have  been  many 
priests,  or  one  called  a  high  priest  among  them  at  Ephesus :  and 
it  seem  likely  therefore  that  Sceva  the  Jew  held  the  office  of  ^Efarioav 
'Apxi9pgb$,  which  we  find  named  on  a  coin,  e.g.,  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate,  as  belonging  to  one  Olaucon,  about  sixty  years  before 
this,  and  which  was  of  course  connected  with  the  goddess  whose 
image  accompanies  the  inscription.^  Such  facts  as  these  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  were  many  Jews  among  the  Ephesians  and  the 
population  of  Asia  Minor  generally :  and  perhaps  the  character  of 
Sceva  and  the  magicians  may  also  indicate  to  us  the  cause  which 
originated  the  necessity  for  that  mournful  passage  in  S.  Paul's  last 
words  to  the  Bishop  of  their  city :  "  This  thou  knowest,  that  all  they 
which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me;"  a  necessity  which 
would  also  point  towards  a  visit  of  the  only  remaining  Apostle 
that  he  might  recover  a  flock  so  prone  to  wander.^ 

Bat  it  was  not  only  as  a  mercy  and  favour  to  the  Church  of  that 
one  city,  or  even  to  the  other  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  that  S. 
John  was  bidden  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus.  Such  a  po- 
sition would,  from  the  character  of  the  place,  bring  the  Apostle 
into  contact  with  a  greater  variety  of  people  than  perhaps  any 
other  abode  would  have  given  opportunity  for,  if  we  except  Jeru- 
salem itself,  in  which  at  the  Passover  were  devout  people  "  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven."     In  addition  to  being  universally 

1*  The  name  of  Eathucrates  the  ypofifun^bt  or  *'  town-derk"  of  the  day  is  alao  ia 
the  lame  inseription. 

2  Soioe  indicatioxiB  of  a  toidency  on  their  part  to  apostasy  and  declension  are 
observable  in  S.  Paul's  interoonrse  with  the  Ephesians,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  8. 
John.  In  Acts  xx.  29,  the  first-named  Apostle  warns  the  elders  about  the  "  grierons 
wolves''  who  would  come  in.  In  £ph.  hr.  14,  he  tells  them  they  are  to  be  ''no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,"  &c.,  as  if  they  were  liable  to  such  changeableness 
of  mind.  In  1  Tim.  i.  3,  special  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  ''some"  who 
taught  other  doctrines  than  those  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  contend  against  whom  S. 
IHmothy  was  left  in  Ephesus ;  and  in  ver.  6,  to  some  who  had  "  swerved  "  from 
orthodox  doctrine,  in  some  such  manner  as  Hymenieus  and  Alexander,  whom  he 
delivered  to  Satan  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme,  or  as  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes  afterwards.  S.  John,  again,  in  his  first  Epistle,  iv.  1,  et  seq.,  uses 
exhortations  respecting  the  trial  of  spirits  which  look  the  same  way,  and  seem  to 
mark  experiences  gained  at  Ephesus :  his  last  words  in  that  Epistle  are  a  solemn 
warning  against  idolatry,  as  if  an  exhortation  against  Ephesian  habits  and  dangers  : 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  the  message  to  the  Chureh  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  the  Angel 
or  the  Church  having  "  tried  thrai  which  say  they  are  Apostles  and  are  not,"  and  of 
^ving  "  left  their  first  love."  Such  a  eotuentua  of  rebuke  and  warning  must  cer- 
tainly be  taken  as  marking  a  temptation  to  which  the  Ephesians  more  than  others 
I  liable. 
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known  as  "  ^  irgeonj  xa)  fA6yi<rrri  jxijTpoVoXif  t^j  *Aa'tas,^^  it  is  also 
said,  on  the  aathority  of  Strabo,  to  have  been  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  west  of  the  Taurus,  second  probably  to  Alexandria 
alone,  which  was  a  near  rival  of  Borne*  itself.  Being  the  usual 
landing  place  for  access  to  all  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  roads  branched  out  thence  in  all  directions  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country :  and  when  Nicsea  and  Nicomedia  were  in 
all  their  grandeur,  Ephesus  was  the  port  by  which  communications 
were  kept  up  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  empire.  It  was  so, 
in  fact,  until  New  Rome  arose  some  150  miles  to  the  north,  and  in 
a  still  more  favoured  situation,  when  its  importance  was  super- 
seded, and  many  of  its  treasures,  architectural  and  otherwise,  taken 
to  enrich  the  new  imperial  city.  ^  Until  that  time  too,  the  see  of 
Ephesus  was  reckoned  as  fifth  in  rank  of  all  in  the  Church,  a  pa- 
triarchate over  fifty  sees,  and  only  yielding  in  honour  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria :  but  when  Constantinople  was 
established,  the  priority  was  transferred  to  its  see  from  Ephesus.^ 
It  was,  however,  in  real  importance,  the  third  city  of  the  Christian 
world  for  some  three  centuries,  almost  entirely  (it  may  be  believed) 
through  its  consequence  as  the  principal  seaport  and  commercial 
city  of  such  important  provinces,  and  the  conflux  of  people  who 
would  thus  be  drawn  to  its  harbour.  No  doubt  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  8.  John  was  directed  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus 
was  that  he  might  thus  possess,  as  it  may  be  said,  a  key  to  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  world  in  common  :  that  here,  in  the  metropolis 
of  Asia,  in  a  convenient  and  much  frequented  seaport  lying  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  between  the  three  habitable 
quarters  of  the  globe,  he  might  have  actual  and  constant  commu- 
nication with  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  thus  establish 
the  faith  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  S.  John^s  many  years^  sojourn  in  Ephesus  was  also  connected, 
it  seems  to  us,  with  the  position  which  he  was  to  occupy  as  the 
great  intellectual  opponent  of  Antichrist.  It  has  been  well  written 
by  Cornelius  h  Lapide  in  his  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  S.  John, 
that  ^^Ex  S.  Joanne  Fatres  omnia  pene  argumenta  contra  Aria- 
nos,  Servetianos,  Nestorianos,  Eutychianos,  similesque  hsereticos: 
Doctores  vero  scholastici  totam  materiam  de  S.  Trinitate,  deque 
Deo  trino  et  uno  hauserunt :''  and  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  diviners  writings  to  the  confutation  of  anti-Christian  heresy 

'  The  desecrated  church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  contains  some  of  the 
pillars  which  Constantine  took  away  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 

^  Some  compensation  was  made  by  bestowing  on  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  the  title 
of  Exarch  of  all  Asia ;  bat  even  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  Bishops  of 
Ephesns  had  not  given  up  their  claim  to  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  The  modem 
Bishop  has  about  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  orthodox  Christians  under  his  rul^,  but 
resides  at  Constantinople.  The  Metropolitical  Church  of  the  Panurgia  has  disap- 
peared, that  of  S.  John  is  a  mosque,  and  the  Christians  meet  together  in  a  small 
building  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city.  But  Asia  Minor  is  now,  like  all 
countries  under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  a  land  of  Apostates  in  religion,  idiots  in  art, 
and  sluggards  in  industry.    May  that  sway  soon  come  to  an  end  \ 
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is  indeed  one  of  their  most  remarkable  features.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  has  hitherto  been  observed,  that  when  the  Apostle  went  to 
Ephesus  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  form  of  idolatry  representing 
the  philosophical  principle  upon  which  all  the  many-sided  idolatries 
of  ancient  days  were  founded :  that  this  principle  was  the  same 
with  which  all  heresies  are,  more  or  less  combined ;  and  that  it  is 
the  principle  on  which  especially  the  Antichristianism  of  our  own 
day  depends,  and  which  seems  likely  to  form  the  culminating  point 
in  the  irreligion  of  a  personal  Antichrist  when  the  time  shall  have 
arrived  for  unveiling  the  Precursor  of  the  end. 

There  was  not,  it  is  probable,  a  more  persistent  or  wide-spread 
idol-worship  than  that  which  held  its  position  so  long  at  Ephesus, 
throughout  all  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  first  existence  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  that  its  influence  extended  far  and  wide  over  all 
the  civilised  parts  of  the  East. 

Long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  Ephesus  was  a  kind  of  sacred 
city  to  the  whole  Hellenic  race,  as  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews. 
Pilgrimages  were  common,  and  ofi^erings  of  the  richest  kind  were 
made  to  the  deity  whose  shrine  gave  its  first  importance  to  the 
city.  But  the  Greek  worship  of  Artemis  was  confessedly  a  modi- 
fication of  something  much  more  ancient.  The  lonians,  on  first 
taking  possession  of  the  country,  had  found  established  there  the 
worship  of  some  goddess  which  they  gradually  remodelled  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions  until  it  developed  into  that  of  an  Artemis, 
having  a  cognate  resemblance  to  the  Artemis  of  the  more  western 
Greeks ;  who  again  was  identified  by  their  Roman  successors  with 
the  Roman  Diana.  All  these  three,  however,  represented  or  sym- 
bolized principles  which  permeate  the  whole  mythology  of  the 
ancients ;  namely,  the  deification  of  nature  and  light,  the  former 
being  in  fact  identical  with  a  deification  of  life.  Thus  the  ancient 
image  of  the  Ephesian  goddess  (a  wooden  statue  of  extreme  antiquity) 
was  a  rude  figure  of  feminine  character,  unclothed  from  the  breasts, 
many  in  number,  upwards,  but  from  the  bosom  to  the  ancles  swathed 
in  a  wrapper  called  the  veil.  The  appearance  of  the  image  in  this 
rude  form  was  that  of  a  mummy  case  set  on  end,  and  our  thoughts 
immediately  recur  to  Egypt  ana  the  Thebaid,  as  likely  localities  for 
its  origin.  A  symbolical  character  was  given  to  this  figure,  first, 
by  the  multitude  of  breasts  borne  on  its  bosom,^  and  secondly,  by 
a  crescent  with  which  its  head  was  crowned.  In  later  times  this 
archaic  figure  was  rendered  in  a  more  artistic  manner,  arms  being 
added,  which  were  supported  by  twisted  rods  of  gold,  and  the  veil 
being  decorated  with  sculptures  of  oxen  or  cows,  bees,  wolves  and 
other  animals.  But  there  appears  reason  to  think  that  Pliny's 
assertion  is  correct,  that  the  original  image  was  never  changed  or  , 
superseded  in  the  temple  at  Ephesus.^     It  is  evident,  then,  that 


^  See  S.  Jerome's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheiians. 
3  Hist.  Nat  xxxvi.  23. 
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this  image  was  symbolical  of  the  two  principles  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  crescent  or  moon  upon  the  head^  was  a 
symbol  of  light ;  the  many  breasts,  (and  in  later  times,  the  ani- 
mals on  the  veU,)  of  all  the  fructifying  and  nutritive  powers  of 
nature,  that  is,  of  life.  Now,  the  research  of  scholars,  whether 
conducted  on  a  simple  basis  of  history,  or  on  one  of  philosophical 
principles,  tends  to  the  identification  of  the  Ephesian  goddess  with 
other  false  deities  in  various  ages  and  among  different  nations 
which  represented  just  these  two  ideas.^  Sun-worship  and  nature- 
worship  were  probably  the  most  ancient  forms  of  false  religion 
preceding  actual  idol-worship,  and  appealing  at  all  times  to  the 
mental  rather  than  to  the  sensual  faculties.^  Among  the  Chal- 
deans in  the  earliest  times,  as  well  as  among  the  older  Assyrians, 
sun-worship  was  the  most  prominent  phase  of  religion,  as  its  de- 
velopment of  fire-worship  was  among  the  Persians.  With  the 
Assyrians  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  (who  are  named  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  81  among  the  gods  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the 
people  who  replaced  the  ten  tribes)  were  the  male  and  female  sun- 
god,  answering  to  Apollo  and  Selene,  or  Janus  and  Diana.  But 
the  first,  or  masculine  form  of  the  deity  was  a  mere  abstract  ideal, 
and  no  temples  were  erected  to  his  honour ;  while  the  feminine 
form  (known  in  Babylonish  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  Quia, 
the  wife  of  the  sun)  was  held  in  great  reverence,  Nebuchadnezzar 
erecting  to  her  three  magnificent  temples  at  Borsippa,  and  two  at 
Babylon.  In  the  strange  revivification  of  Assyrian  and  Chaldean 
literature  which  our  own  day  has  seen,  records  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
have  been  discovered  which  show  that  this  Gula  was  regarded  as 
the  deity  of  life  and  fecundity,  '*  she  who  multiplies  life,  the  god- 
dess presiding  over  births,"  "  the  arranger  and  benefactor  of  life,*' 
and  ''  she  who  blesses  the  people :''  all  which  characteristics  be- 
longed to  the  Ephesian,  and  some  to  the  Grecian  form  of  Diana, 
and  are  of  course  coupled  with  the  primary  idea  of  light  which  is 
necessarily  attached  to  the  sun.^     Still  earlier  traces  of  the  same 

^  The  best  historical  acooont  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  is  given  in  an  essay  by 
Menetrins,  printed  (with  noble  illustrations)  in  the  seventh  volume*  page  367,  of 
Gronovins*  Thesaur.  Grsec.  Antiq.  The  best  philosophical  account  is  in  Greaser's 
Symbolism  of  MytWogy,  vol.  iL  part  i.»  page  93  of  the  French  translation,  with 
which  alone  we  are  familiar.  " 

3  The  sun  was  actually  an  object  of  adoration  in  Egjpt  as  Osiris,  in  Arabia  as 
Bacchus,  in  Plioenicia  as  Thammoz  or  Adonis,  in  Phrygia  as  Atys,  in  Persia  as 
Mithra,  in  Greece  as  Apollo,  in  Italy  as  Sol,  Apollo  or  Janus,  in  England  and 
elsewhere  as  Thor.  The  powerful  hold  which  sun-worship  had  on  the  heathen 
mind  is  illustrated  by  a  quotation  given  by  Cudworth  firom  Macrobius,  '**HXic 
neunoKpdrvp^  K6<rfiov  irvfvfm,*'  O  Sun  Almighty,  spirit  of  the  world.  (InteU.  Syst^ 
i.  4,  p.  456.) 

'  Singular  to  say,  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  symbol  of  Anammelech,  and 
is  described  as  a  *'  disc  with  eight  interior  rays,''  is  a  very  distinct  figure  of  a  Maltese 
cross  bounded  by  a  circle,  as  will  be  remembered  by  adl  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Ninevite  remains  in  the  British  Museum.  The  crescent  is  also  found  there ;  bu^  if 
this  was  the  symbol  of  a  moon-god,  it  was  the  symbol  of  Sin,  not  Anaimmelech. 
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moon-god  are  found  in  some  Arabic  MSS.^  which  are  supposed  to 
be  translations  of  Chaldean  works,  ancient  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
and  which  have  been  brought  into  notice  lately  by  our  contem- 
porary "  The  Christian  Remembrancer/' 

The  Egyptian  Isis  is  also  to  be  identified  with  "  the  great  god- 
dess Diana  of  the  Ephesians/'  and  was  assumed  to  be  the  supreme 
Nature  Deity  by  a  formula  in  which  Isis  is  said  to  be  '^all  that 
was,  is,  and  shall  be/'^  Yet  it  seems  that  even  Isis  was  a  later 
form  of  a  still  more  ancient  deity,  the  Ftah  of  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology, and  that  Ftah  was  represented  by  a  figure  whose  body 
was  swathed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Diana,  and  more  closely 
resembling  that  idol  than  even  the  veiled  Isis.  This  god  too  was 
androgynd,  and  was  accounted  the  original  element  of  all  things, 
parent  of  the  sun,  the  primordial  sethereal  fire  everywhere  diffused, 
out  of  which  every  material  thing  in  existence  took  its  being. 
There  was  also,  (besides  Neith  the  feminine  form  of  Ftah)  a  female 
deity  named  Fasht  the  same  as  Bubastis  or  Diana,  who  in  later 
Egyptian  mythology  was  reckoned  the  wife  of  Ftah,  and  was  styled 
the  Great  Mother;  being  represented  both  as  a  great  fire  goddess, 
and  also  as  holding  the  emblem  of  life  in  her  hands.^  Here  is  a 
parallel  to  the  masculine  Atma  (spirit)  or  in  the  neuter  Brahma, 
and  the  feminine  Maya  who  is  identified  in  the  Puranas  with  Pra- 
criti  or  Nature,  and  termed  the  great  Mother  of  the  world.^  But 
in  the  Thebaid  there  was  an  actual  fire-god  Mue,  with  (as  usual)  a 
counterpart  feminine  form  Tefnet :  and  both  these  are  called  chil- 
dren of  Ba  the  sun,  who  was  specially  worshipped  at  On,  as  Diana 
was  at  Ephesus,  and  who  is  identified  with  the  Fhra  from  whom 
the  Fharaohs  derived  their  name.  The  endeavours  of  learned  men 
to  show  that  each  of  these  was  the  first  or  original  deity  of  the 
Egyptian  mythology  are  an  illustration  of  what  Cudworth  and 
others  have  held,  that  all  these  various  forms  are  traceable  to  one 
common  original,  and  that  this  original  was  a  material  represen- 
tative of  some  still  more  ancient  principle  which  preceded  actual 
idolatry  in  the  systems  of  false  worship. 

Coming  farther  west  we  trace  this  oriental  nature  and  light  wor- 
ship in  the  early  religion  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Oreeks  through 
whom  perhaps  it  was  transmitted  to  the  former.  The  worship  of 
Janus  or  Dianus  was  said  by  the  Romans  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Romulus,  showing  at  least  its  great  antiquity.  It  was  at  all 
times  of  their  history  accounted  of  primary  importance,  so  that  the 
names  of  Jupiter  and  Janus  being  almost  always  used  together  in 
their  solemn  invocations,  that  of  Janus  was  placed  first :  and  to 
whatever  deity  sacrifices  were  being  offered,  the  invocation  of  Janus 
was  never  omitted.     In  later  days,  the  worship  of  Janus  or  Dianus 

^  Cud  worth's  TnteU.  System,  i.  4.— P.  349. 

2  Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Masters.    Part  IV.— P.  35. 

>  Mill's  Pantheistic  PriBciples.— P.  50,  note. 
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was  confused  or  identified  with  that  of  Apollo  (a  name  not  known 
to  the  Romans  in  their  earlier  days)  and  of  the  sun ;  Apollo  and 
Diana  being  in  fact  Janus  and  Jana,  and  always  represented  as 
brother  and  sister  twin-born.  In  the  Greek  mythology  Apollo  was 
as  closely  connected  with  Diana  as  in  the  Roman^  and  Ephesus 
was  claimed  by  the  Ephesians  as  the  birth-place  of  both.^  Among 
the  western  Greeks  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  held  the  same 
position  as  that  of  Diana  in  the  east.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  AuxY^yevrjg  or  light-born^  was  the  chief  part 
of  their  religion,  and  that  it  symbolized  nature  and  light  worship 
in  a  very  refined  form  as  much  as  did  that  of  his  twin-sister  or  pro- 
totype Diana.  So  among  the  Romans  also,  according  to  S.  Augus- 
tine^ there  was  a  confusion  between  Janus  and  Jupiter  amounting 
almost  to  complete  identification  of  the  two,  from  which  one  is  in- 
clined to  attach  to  the  worship  of  Dianus  at  Rome  a  theory  of  su- 
premacy in  life  and  light  similar  to  that  connected  with  Diana  at 
Ephesus. 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  identify  the  ancient  deity  of 
the  most  primitive  ages  among  the  people  of  .Mesopotamia,  the 
Chaldeans,  (whose  authority  once  extended  over  all  Asia  Minor,) 
and  the  Assyrians,  with  that  which  made  Ephesus  so  renowned ; 
and  to  see  it  under  various  modifications  in  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  sun  was  originally  adored  as  the  source  of  light 
and  life,  and  in  that  worship  an  androgynal  character  is  given  to 
the  object  of  adoration,  because  life  and  light  are  the  origin  of  the 
fecundity  by  which  the  natural  world  is  perpetuated.  Hence 
Athor,  Latona,  Luna,  and  Ceres,  are  but  later  synonyms  of  the 
same  divinity,  representing  in  different  ways  the  one  principle 
which  was  accounted  the  origin  of  everything. 

Some  dim  notions  of  Creation  and  Providence  appear  always, 
therefore,  to  have  mingled  with  the  mythology  of  which  Diana  was 
a  type.  And  although  all  the  heathen  systems  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  such  a  tangled  array  of  names  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  in  whom  or  where  the  original  notion  of  the  system  was 
first  personified,  yet  in  the  case  of  Ephesus  and  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
clear  that  Diana  alone  was  honoured :  and  that  in  her  worship  we 
have  tb«  expression  of  a  principle  which  was  in  reality  diffused 
throughout  the  world  in  every  system  of  false  worship. 

And  we  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  question  of  Diana  worship 
because  it  appears  to  us  that  it  was,  in  reality,  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  a  sort  of  universal  religion  in  which  all  intellectual 
forms  of  idolatry  converged.  There  was  not  any  ancient  system  of 
false  worship  which  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  ideas  connected  with 

*  Primi  omnium  Epbesii  adiere,  memorantes ;  non,  ut  valgus  crederet  Dianam 
utque  Apollinem  Delo  genitos  esse  apod  se  Cenchrinm  amnem,  lucam  Ortygiam, 
ubi  Latonem  partu  gravidam,  &c.  &c.  Tadtus,  iii.  61.  The  grove  of  Ortygia  was 
close  to  the  city  of  Ephesus. 

3  lUad,  iv.  101.  >  Civ.  Dei.  vii.  10. 
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existence^  creation  and  sustenance  on  the  one  hand^  and  light  on 
the  other;  and  it  was  against  Pantheism  or  the  Deification  of  na- 
ture which  thus  constituted  the  radical  philosophy  of  all  Paganism 
in  every  age^«— against  the  most  subtle^  enduring,  and  many-&ced 
form  of  misbelief — that  the  philosophical  theologian  of  the  Ghris*- 
tian  dispensation  was  inspired  to  write.  S.  Paul  had  aroused  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  in  Ephesus  many  years  before,  and  from  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  maintained  its  power  against  the  Church  until 
the  period  when  S.  John  went  to  reside  there,  for  almost  all  that 
we  hear  of  the  Ephesian  Church  in  the  interval  points  to  weakness 
and  decline.  The  last  Apostle  therefore  was  summoned  thither  as 
the  prophets  of  old  had  their  schools  at  Bethel  and  Samaria,  that 
the  most  potent  witness  for  truth  might  be  present  where  misbelief 
had  its  head  quarters. 

It  may  be  said  indeed,  by  way  of  objection  to  this  view,  that  if 
Diana  worship  was  of  so  great  importance  it  is  strange  that  there 
should  be  so  little  trace  of  it  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  it  is  but  just 
mentioned  in  one  place,  and  neither  directly'  named  nor  directly 
condemned  by  S.  John,  whom  we  are  alleging  to  have  written  with 
it  especially  in  view.  In  answer  to  this,  we  reply  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  writings  of  S.  John  bearing  very  closely  indeed 
upon  such  a  religion  as  that  which  we  have  been  tracing  out,  al- 
though there  is  little  bearing  on  any  gross  material  form  of  idol- 
atry.^ Such  idolatry  prevailed  throughout  the  world  at  the  time 
when  the  Apostles  preached  and  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
and  yet  there  seems  hardly  any  attempt  to  combat  it  in  its  gross 
form.  Where  it  is  mentioned,  as  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  it  is  met  by  unsparing,  unconditional  condemnation :  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  slightest  particle  of  truth  lay  con- 
cealed under  its  mass  of  abomination  and  falsehood.  But  the  more 
philosophic  phases  of  Pagan  religion  were  different  in  character, 
and  are  treated  differently  in  Holy  Writ.  While  they  failed  to  lead 
even  the  best  of  their  disciples  to  a  holy  life,  there  was  nothing  in 
them  of  that  demoralizing  character  which  was  essentially  a  part  of 

^  In  the  Apocalyptic  symbol  of  the  Church  triamphant  the  moon  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  has  usually  Been  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
worldUness.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  to  S«  John  the  image  of  the 
moon  was  familiar  as  the  sign  of  the  **  great  goddess  Diana"  of  Ephesus,  his  dwell- 
ing place  for  so  many  years.  If  there  is  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  the 
worship  of  Diana  represented  the  antagonism  of  nature  and  light  worship,  and  there- 
fore of  all  Paganism,  to  God  in  all  ages,  then  the  treading  under  foot  of  the  Diana 
symbol  by  the  Church  of  God  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  writings  of  one  whom 
God's  Providence  had  made  familiar,  for  a  certain  purpose,  with  Ephesian  idolatry. 
The  crescent  is  stiU  the  dominant  symbol  of  Asia  Minor,  for  in  later  times  it  has 
been  assumed  as  the  symbol  of  Mahomet,  the  great  and  only  persistent  anti-Christ 
that  has  yet  appeared  openly  and  avowedly,  and  who  has  gathered  up  in  one  awful 
apostasy  the  heresies  of  all  preceding  ages  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  as  the  Cross  is 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  shadowed  forth  in  types  for  ages  before  Christ,  so 
the  Crescent  may  be  the  **  mark  of  the  beast''  of  whom  xk^  is  ^e  '*  number  of  the 
name." 
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idol  worship,  nothing  which  would  necessarily  make  believers  in 
them  unholy.  In  their  seeking  for  Gk)D,  ^^if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him/'  these  pantheistic  theories  seem  to 
have  approached  as  near  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  natural 
mind  can,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  full  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  nearest  approach  of  the  mind  unaided  by  revelation  is  an 
infinite  distance,  the  ''feeling  after''  little  more  than  groping  in  the 
dark,  and  the  "  finding*'  ever  to  be  qualified  with  an  "  if"  and  a 
''  haply  " — mere  chance-work,  after  all.  But  though  all  such  sys- 
tems were  untrue  in  essential  points,  yet  there  was  in  them  no  small 
element  of  truth ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
inspired  teachers  of  the  world  in  early  Christian  times  were  inspired 
to  deal  with  them  was  a  way  very  different  from  that  unmitigated 
condemnation  which  was  hurled  at  the  sensualism  of  material  idol- 
atry. It  was  the  endeavour  of  such  teachers  to  divorce  the  verity 
from  its  fake  application  and  unite  it  to  the  true.  Many  true  attri- 
butes of  Deitv  did  the  philosophic  and  intellectual  Pagans  assign 
to  their  false  imaginary  gods ;  and  these,  if  they  had  been  driven 
out  of  mind  altogether  would  but  have  left  Atheism  in  the  place  of 
a  blind  aud  corrupt  natural  religion.  They  were  therefore  to  be 
assigned  to  their  real  object,  the  true  God.  That  exceeding  fear 
or  reverence  which  they  had  for  the  gods  whom  they  (for  want  of 
right  knowledge)  thought  to  be  true  gods ; — that  $ei(r»Sai|xoy/a  for 
which  S.  Paul  rather  commends  than  censures  the  Athenians^ — 
was  to  be  made  a  starting-point  from  which  their  knowledge  of 
6oD  should  take  its  beginning ;  ''  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship^  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Hence  S.  John  became  to  the  thinking  heathen  world  a  teacher 
of  the  true  light  and  life  which  it  had  been  ignorantly  worshipping 
in  visible  symbols  and  recondite  systems  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  their  ritual  usages  had  given  indi- 
cations to  them  that  there  was  a  light  unapproachable,  but  now  the 
theologian,  the  mi^  ^poYn^gy  was  to  electrify  these  dead  types  to  life 
with  a  spark  from  the  dtar  of  heaven,  and  proclaim,  ''  God  is 
Light,"  "  In  Him," — the  Woed,  in  that  Jesus  whom  I  declare 
unto  you  ''  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  As  the 
thoughtful  Jew  would  recur  to  the  manifestations  of  God's  actual 
Presence  throughout  their  history;^  so  the  well-disposed  and 
thoughtful  heathen  would  remember  the  principle  which  held  itself 
proudly  apart  from  all  gross  mythology,  and  proclaimed  that  light 
and  life  had  been  the  chief  symbols  by  which  he  had  ever  indi- 
cated the  great  source  of  all  being  and  good* 

S.  John  the  Divine  fitly,  then,  closes  the  book  of  Holy  Writ. 

>  Acts  xvii.  22.  The  word  superstition  itself  has  acquired  a  much  worse  meaning 
than  it  had  when  originally  used. 

^  We  have  not  space  to  point  out  instances  of  the  connection  between  light  and 
the  Presence  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  abound. 
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For  the  order  of  Divine  Revelation  is  like  the  pathway  of  the  just; 
it  goes  forward  from  the  first  glimmering  of  grace  and  promise  in 
Eve,  through  the  brilliant  yet  uncertain  lights  of  prophecy  to  that 
bright  dawn  of  Evangelical  sunshine  which  culminated  in  the  '^per- 
fect day*'  of  the  Divine's  writings.  The  Holy  Bible  may  be  likened 
to  a  goodly  fabric  which  has  engaged  the  skill  and  genius  of  archi« 
tects  generation  after  generation,  the  last  of  whom  strives  to  make 
the  top-stones  supereminently  worthy  of  the  whole  edifice.  In  like 
manner  it  was  the  office  of  S.  John  (though  not  primarily,  perhaps, 
his  will  and  design,)  to  put  the  last  touch  to  the  fabric  of  revealed 
truth,  and  to  make  his  work  the  fair  corona  of  the  tallest  and  love- 
liest tower  in  a  structure  where  there  is  not  a  single  point  that 
lacks  strength  or  beauty.  The  Divine  too  was  the  last  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  last  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  because  he  was  to 
give  forth  to  the  world  those  truths  which  furnish  a  key  to  all  the 
typical  and  parabolical  ideas  with  which  true  religion  had  ever  been 
permeated,  and  which  found  their  place,  by  tradition  or  contagion, 
in  false  religion  also.  It  was  to  be  his  to  show  the  Christ  of  all 
ages  of  the  world ;  the  Word  creating  all  things  in  the  darkness  of 
a  past  eternity ;  the  Word  Incarnate  reaching  back  His  strong 
arm  of  salvation  to  the  first  sinner  in  time,  and  holding  it  out  to 
the  last;  the  Word  in  triumphant  glory  in  a  still  future  Eternity 
reigning  over  His  perfected  Creation.  Lying  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Lord,  not  only  for  those  few  minutes  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
Institution,  but  all  his  after  life  through  by  contact  of  his  spiritual 
senses,  this  Prince  of  theologians  drank  in  with  his  eyes  the  vision 
of  that  Eternal  glory  and  filled  his  ears  with  the  revelation  of  those 
mysteries  of  God's  mner  world,  which  He  alone  could  teach  who  is- 
the  ever  existent  One  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.^  From  the 
Divine  heart  and  lips  he  learned  of  things  which  had  been  kept 
secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  which  the  angels  desired 
to  look  into,  but  desired  in  vain.  His  knowledge  has  now  become 
ours ;  and  in  that  knowledge  we  may  find  the  true  solution  to 
many  of  the  theological  difficulties  which  tend  to  unsettl^  men's 
minds  at  the  present  day;  the  true,  because  Divine,  philosophy 
which  unfolds  and  systematizes  the  mysterious  anatomy  of  our 
supernatural  being. 

»  '•  *0  &v."    S.  John  iu.  13,  Cf.  Ex.  ▼.  14,  in  LXX. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  BRECHIN^S  SERMONS. 

1.  Are  you  being  Converted  ?     A  Covarse  of  Sermons  on  Serioui 
Subjects.    By  A.  P.  Forbes^  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Brechin.    1857. 

2.  Sermons  on  Amendment  of  Life.    By  the  Bishop  of  Brechin. 
1857. 

3.  The  Waning  of  Opportunities,  and  other  Sermons,  Practical  and 
Doctrinal.    By  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.     1860.     Masters. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  fature  of  English  society  if  a  sounder  system 
of  instruction  than  that  which  has  prevailed^  with  such  disastrous 
effects^  since  the  breaking  down  of  the  scholastic  theological  trainings 
be  at  length  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  English  Church  by  their 
accredited  teachers.  When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  Priests 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  have  the  power  of  moulding  the  characters  as 
well  as  instructing  the  minds  of  the  nation, — when  we  consider  the 
tremendous  consequences  at  stake,  not  only  to  the  individual  soul 
of  each  under  teaching,  from  the  measure  of  a  right  faith  instilled 
and  heartily  believed,  and  that  faith  influencing  his  heart ;  but 
also  to  the  community  of  which  the  individuals  are  the  component 
parts,  and  each  individual  a  sure  and  powerful  instrument, — when 
we  look  abroad,  and  see  what  the  moral  tone,  and  the  religious 
feeling,  and  the  actual  faith  of  our  community  are,r— we  cannot  but 
trace  the  humiliating  spectacle  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  sacred 
teachers. 

We  are  not  going  now  to  enter  into  the  wide  field  of  what 
preaching  should  be — its  Divine  authority — its  delegated  Divine 
commission — ^its  dignity,  responsibility,  or  blessedness.  We  do 
not  now  intend  to  discuss  the  varied  and  controverted  opinions  re- 
garding the  exact  place  preaching  should  hold  in  the  system  of  a 
pastor's  charge,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  taught :  much  less  do 
we  care  in  this  place  to  resolve  the  problems  of  subjects,  styles,  or 
schools  :  a  right  faith  and  a  right  heart  will  be  the  best  guarantees 
for  a  preacher's  sermons.  But,  with  sermons  such  as  these  three 
volumes  of  Bishop  Forbes'  contain,  we  cannot  but  draw  attention 
to  the  points  of  contrast  they  present  to  the  compositions  of  men — 
naturally  endowed,  perhaps,  with  higher  mental  powers^-of  other 
and  of  present  times. 

Our  Clergy  have,  as  a  body,  seemed  for  generation  after  ge- 
neration totally  to  forget  the  fact,  that  they  were  the  Prophets 
of  God,  as  much  as  ever  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  or  Joel,  by  the  same 
Spirit  of  Truth,  for  the  same  most  awful  purpose,  were  and 
are  the  ordained  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  prophets. 
The  very  names  are  synonymous  :  to  tell  forth  God's  unchanging. 
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eternal  truth;  His  love,  His  justice.  His  holiness;  His  laws  of 
perfection ;  the  sanctions  of  His  laws,  rewards  for  obedience,  pun- 
ishments on  disobedience;  His  promises,  His  threatenings,  His 
mercies,  His  judgments.  His  aids,  His  grace.  His  means  of  grace ; 
man's  condition,  man's  relation  to  his  Maker,  and  to  his  fellow ; 
man's  duty ;  his  motive,  his  inabiUty,  his  power  to  do  it ; — ^in  a  word, 
the  preacher  now  has  his  message  given  him  by  his  God  to  bring  to 
God's  people,  to  his — the  preacher's — ^flock;  a  message,  since 
Christ's  Incarnation,  of  as  infinitely  more  glorious  nature,  as 
"  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  "  transcends  in  glory  "the  minis- 
tration of  death ;"  as  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Gross,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian altar  in  union  with  it,  transcends  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat  or 
heifer.  And  if  this  be  the  ineffable  divineness  of  the  Messagey 
what  the  office  of  the  messenger  ?  Do  Priests  well  consider  this  ? 
Do  they,  as  they  receive  commission  to  preachy — as  they  from  Sun- 
day to  Sunday  exercise  that  GoD-bestowed  prerogative, — as  they 
"  prepare"  their  sermons, — as  they  "  deliver"  them, — do  they  with 
awe-struck,  breathless  adoration  feel,  "I  am  a  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
bearer  of  His  counsels,  teller  forth  of  His  will !  I  am  a  messenger 
from  the  offended  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  this  is  His  message 
to  His  creatures  ?"  Does  he  tremble — does  he  well-nigh  sink  down 
under  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  responsibility  attaching  not 
only  to  his  office,  but  to  every  single  exercise  of  it  ?  Every  ser- 
mon is  a  means,  in  a  sinner's  hands,  for  saving  a  fellow  sinner 
from  hell.  An  earnest — ^ay,  it  may  be  an  impassioned — delivery 
of  God's  message  of  love,  of  His  agonizing  call  from  the  Cross,  of 
His  yearning  intreaty  from  the  Heavens  for  the  repentance  of  a 
perishing  sinner  there  personally  addressed,  might  reach  the  heart, 
might  persuade  the  soul,  might  bring  God's  message — appealmg, 
arousing,  converting — straight  to  the  sinner's  conscience.  But 
the  office  must  be  well  understood,  its  Divine  institution  well  be- 
lieved; its  duties  solemnly  apprehended ;  the  fact  felt,  "  I  am  Gtod's 
prophet ;  I  am  God's  divinely-instituted  messenger.  I  have  a  re- 
velation to  declare  to  my  people  and  His  people ;  1  have  a  message 
from  my  God  to-day,  a  message  of  mercy,  a  message  of  warning ; 
on  my  careless  or  otherwise  defective  delivery  of  it  souls  may  fail  to 
hear  it,  and  may  be  lost  for  ever.  If  I  can,  by  God's  aid,  but  de- 
liver it  as  His  message,  the  Holy  Ghost  of  my  Ordination  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  of  my  poor  weak  nature,  adding  power  and  per- 
suasion to  my  naturally  faltering  lips,  souls  may  this  day  be  won 
from  guilt  and  destruction  to  the  love  and  obedience  and  Life  of  God. 
O  my  God,  aid  me  and  bless  me !  O  my  God,  may  I  never  be  un- 
mindful of  what  I  am.  Whom  I  serve,  what  tremendous  interests 
hang  on  my  all  too  weak  epdeavours  I  May  no  such  dreadful  doom 
be  mine  as  the  blood  of  one  soul  that  might  have  been  saved  had  • 
Thy  message  been  duly  given  by  me,  but  is  lost  eternally  through 
my  fearful  shortcomings,  crying  unto  Thee  for  vengeance  !"     But 
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this  must  be  felt ;  the  soul  of  the  preacher  must  thus  be  moved 
within  him ;  every  soul  before  him  must  be,  if  possible,  morq  pre- 
cious than  his  own.  He  must  recognise  his  own  responsibility  to 
its  Redeemer  for  it,  and  shrink,  in  the  weakness  of  his  human  na- 
ture, that  he  may  cast  himself  in  wrestling  prayer  for  help  from 
the  Eternal  Spirit. 

We  are  loth  to  exchange  this  tone  of  monition  for  one  apparently 
less  solemn.  But  we  are  compelled  to  urge  upon  our  readers — 
those  of  the  priesthood  more  especially — the  proofs  existing 
amongst  us  of  the  total  absence  of  this  apprehension  of  the  office 
of  the  preacher.  Does  the  self-satisfied,  self-possessed,  self-con- 
scious, and  therefore — even  perhaps  unconsciously — self-seeking 
'^  minister,^'  as  he  ascends  the  pulpit  to  attract  attention  and 
preaches  to  extort  admiration,  who  '^  prophesies  smooth  things,'' 
who  '^proclaims  unto  them  deceits" — does  the  man  who  *^ draws,*'  or 
the  '^  high  and  dry''  one  who  sets  to  sleep  and  pleases  the  careless 
by  his  cold  or  pleasant  platitudes — do  any  of  these  comprehend  the 
duty  they  are  engaged  in,  the  office  thev  are  filling,  that  of  ^'  pro- 
phet of  the  Most  High,"  "  Messenger  of  God  ?"  Do  they  regard 
rightly  their  own  accountability  for  all  the  souls  entrusted  to  them ; 
for  the  mode  as  well  as  the  result  of  the  delivery  of  their  message ; 
for  its  tone  of  worldliness  as  well  as  for  its  defect  of  truth  ?  Do 
they  remember  Who  said,  "  But  their  souls  will  I  require  at  thy 
hand?" 

The  easy,  flippant  air  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  English  clergy — as  preachers  we  now  mean.  How 
can  they  reconcile  the  ^'laying  themselves  out  for  admiration," 
the  smirk,  the  fashionable  air  of  some,  the  pompous  gait,  the 
donnish,  self-complacent  dignity  of  others,  with  the  deep  appre- 
hension of  their  dreadful  demerits  and  of  the  account  to  be  exacted 
of  them  at  the  last  day  ?  S.  Basil  could  scarcely  hope  for  the  sal- 
vation of  a  single  priest  when  he  reflected  on  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  priesthood.  S.  Hilary,  when  musing  on  the  work  of  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  God,  exclaimed,  ^'  Quae  pro  religione  dicimus,  cum 
grandi  metu  et  disciplina  dicere  debemus."  Where  is  the  shrink- 
ing dread,  or  the  guarded  discipline  of  our  lips  as  we  blurt  or  simper 
out  (after  our  own  fashion)  God's  ineffable  doctrines  or  His  extreme 
requirements  from  us  ?  Where  is  the  continual  wariness  lest  b^ 
unguarded  word  we  do  dishonour  to  God's  holy  message,  or  fail 
our  speaking  of  Him,  to  others  ? 

It  is  because  Bishop  Forbes'  sermons,  following  up  the  heartfelt 
addresses  of  a  few  who  have  preceded  him,  seem  to  us  to  viery 
fully  realise  the  idea  of  the  "  messengers'  message"  to  the  soul, 
although  of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  they  have  imper- 
fections, that  we  have  used  them  as  the  ground  for  remarking  on 
other  sermons,  for  remarking  on  their  shortcomings,  and  the  rea- 
sons, as  we  believe,  of  their  utter  worthlessness  as  appeals  to  the  soul. 
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And  here  we  may  observe  that,  whether  sermona  be,  as  it  is 
called,  extempore  or  written,  can  matter  little  if  the  soul  of  the 
preacher  be  m  them.  Extempore  preaching  has  its  advantages, 
literally  extempore;  souls  are  more  earnestly  addressed;  heart 
speaks  to  heart,  and  the  work  is  triumphantly  done  for  the  Lord's 
sake ;  perhaps  no  mode  is  so  entirely  (from  its  spontaneous  and 
sympathetic  process)  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  man  as  the 
unwritten,  unread,  eye  to  eye,  heart  to  heart  appeal.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  sermons  being  lost  to  the 
study ;  for  we  hold,  that  amongst  the  most  valuable  results  of  really 
sound  sermons  is  this,  that  from  them,  as  from  philosophic  speeches 
such  as  Burke's,  enduring  benefit  may  be  derived.  And  in  this 
respect  the  sermons  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  possess  a  property 
almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  as  suggestive  in  the  closet 
as  instructive  in  the  church.  While  miscellaneous  congregations 
may  be  riveted,  stirred,  improved,  converted,  by  the  simple  thrilling 
appeals,  by  the  persuasive  love,  the  large  svmpathy,  and  the  appalling 
warning ;  the  brother  priest  at  home,  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, the  philanthropist,  may  find  a  study  fitted  for  their  respective 
pursuits — deep  truths  to  instruct  and  guide  them.  What  may  not 
the  brother  priest  gather  of  unpriced  treasure,  as  he  reads  with 
solemnised  and  chastened  heart,  these  preachings  of  a  fellow- 
labourer.  We  do  not  mean  the  paltry  commendation,  that  these 
volumes  form  a  useful  handbook  to  the  sermon-writer,  we  do  not 
even  consider  them  a  perfect  model  for  the  preacher ;  occasionally 
marked  by  defects  in  style,  and  always  expressing  the  uncommon 
workings  of  no  ordinary  mind,  they  would  render  imitation  as  un- 
successful as  unworthy.  But  the  quiet  grandeur  of  his  thoughts, 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  keen  insight  into 
the  varied  workings  of  the  human  heart  under  its  different  condi- 
tions, the  acquaintance  with  society  in  almost  all  its  phases,  and  of 
the  temptations  and  sins,  and  follies  peculiar  to  its  difierent^rahks 
and  individual  characters,  the  lucid  analysis  of  character,  the 
simple,  unexaggerated  and  unextenuated  description  of  prevailing 
vices,  the  earnest  yearning  for  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  these 
constitute  the  value  of  these  volumes,  and  we  hail  in  them,  not  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era,  for  we  hope  the  era  has  long  set  in, 
but  the  progress  of  a  tone  of  teaching  which  may  lead,  with  God^s 
blessing,  to  a  wiser  priesthood  and  a  holier  people. 

And  what  room  there  is  for  this  revolution  in  the  preacher's 
fulfilment  of  his  duty  let  the  present  low  tone  of  religion  in  the 
country  testify.  People  sometimes  contrast  the  state  of  society  at 
the  present  day  with  that  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  and  draw  a  favourable  comparison  for  our  time.  And  certainly, 
when  we  recall  the  pollutions  of  the  Georgian  period,  the  profligacy 
of  its  court,  the  degradation  of  the  masses,  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  the  cruelty  and  inefficiency  of  the  law,  we  are  naturally 
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apt  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  improved  condition.  But  let 
us  not  run  on  too  fast  in  our  felicitations.  Are  we  really  improved 
at  heart  7  Is  vice  eradicated  or  only  concealed  7  Is  the  spring  of 
wickedness  dried  up  or  only  the  waters  flowing  in  different  chan- 
nels 7  May  not  the  taste  of  the  age  prefer  a  different  species  of 
guilty  pleasure  and  the  fashion  of  the  sin  be  altered  7  May  we  not 
defy  GoD^s  will  and  follow  the  bent  of  our  own  wicked  inclination 
— though  the  bent  be  varied  7  May  there  not  be  the  same  absence  of 
true  religion,  nay,  the  same  amount  of  actual  moral  depravity  though 
in  another  form  as  there  was  a  century  ago  7  And  besides ;  attribut- 
ing as  we  do  a  great  deal  of  the  godlessness  of  the  present  day  to  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  preacher,  do  we  not  but  aggravate  the  crime 
of  the  class  by  showing  that  we  inherit  the  faithlessness  of  our  fathers 
and  forefathers,  and  find  that  their  guilt  and  its  melancholy  fruits 
have  not  served  as  a  warning  for  us  7  But  when  we  put  aside  all 
comparisons  except  for  self-abasement,  and  forego  vainglory,  and 
calmly  analyse  the  character  of  the  country,  we  shall  surely  see  cause 
for  alarm  and  shame. 

It  would  occupy  here  too  wide  a  range,  indeed  it  would  require 
a  philosophical  treatise  of  some  bulk  to  do  adequate  justice  to 
the  subject,  were  we  to  enter  upon  the  vast  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, as  seen  in  all  classes  of  society,  of  what  is  the  real  character 
of  the  country  considered  from  the  aspect  of  Christianity,  the  only 
faithful  aspect,  and  tried  by  the  standard  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  law 
and  example,  the  only  correct  standard.  We  may  throw  out  a  few 
suggestions,  however,  that  may  more  than  suffice  to  justify  our  view. 
Political  Economy,  that  might  have  been — as  it  was  intended 
by  its  all- wise  Founder  and  Bevealer — a  science  conducive  of  sym- 
pathy and  self-sacrifice  in  the  intercourse  of  different  classes,  and 
different  nations,  has  been  distorted  by  man  into  a  system  of  repul- 
sive selfishness  and  coldness.  The  very  phraseology — nay,  slang  it 
is — of  this  so-called  science  speaks  its  antagonism  to  the  law  of 
God.  Man,  in  its  determination,  is  an  article  of  traffic,  and  the 
buyer  of  the  man  and  the  seller  of  the  man,  i.e.,  himself,  have  but 
one  duty  in  the  bargain — to  obtain  from  the  other  the  most  gold  : — 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  Divine  precept,  ^^  Let  no  man  seek  his 
own  but  every  one  another's  wealth."  The  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burthens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ;''  the  blessing  upon  him 
'^  that  hath  not  lent  his  money  upon  usury ;"  the  warning,  <*  ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,"  Christian  love,  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, self-devotion,  are  unintelligible  to  the  ministers  of  this  ^'  phi- 
losophy, falsely  so-called,"  and  are  scouted  as  antiquated,  obsolete, 
absurd,  by  those  who  boast  themselves  to  be  "  cold  as  fishes,"  and 
would  regulate  affections  and  charities,  mitigate  the  struggles  of 
the  poor,  assuage  the  diseases  of  the  body,  measure  the  value  of  a 
heart  or  soul — mere  articles  of  trade — by  the  "  inexorable  laws  of 
supply  and  demand." 
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The  Poor  law — this  which  gave  so  grand  an  opportunity  to  the 
nation  of  treating  Chbist's  poor  with  love,  and  helplessness  and 
old  age  and  orphan  infancy  with  tendemessi  which  might  have 
formed  the  occasion  for  erecting  a  Christian  asylum  on  the  highest 
principles  of  Christian  charity,  for  the  worn-out  labourers  of  our 
land — ^is  simply  an  institution  of  cold-blooded  scornful  maltreatment. 
All  sympathy  with  sorrow  excluded;  meat  thrown  as  if  to  dogs; 
hard-toilers  requiring  temporary  aid  at  home  by  a  cruel  trick  told 
to  sell-up  everything,  break  up  the  home  and  enter  that  loveless 
"house*^  or  starve ;  man,  wife,  children,  be  ruined,  hopelessly,  irre- 
mediably pauperized  or  starved.  Yet  legislators,  administrators, 
guardians  of  the  poor  (!)  (rather  guardians  of  the  poor-rates)  boast 
that  they  have  an  open  Bible,  profess  to  love  the  pure  light  of  the 
Gospel,  and  hear  that  Bible  with  its  Gospel  preached  to  them-— 
with  what  effect  ?— every  Sunday* 

The  Press — to  say  nothing  of  worthless  novels,  indecent  tales  of 
iUicit  passion, — shameful  alike  to  the  minds  that  gloated  over  their 
construction  and  the  minds  that  gloat  over  their  perusal— disgusting 
tales  where  robbery,  murder,  and  adultery  constitute  the  chief  at- 
tractions,— but  that  which  is  the  exponent  of  our  daily  life,  the 
"  daily  press,"  does  it  reflect  Christian  holiness  ?  does  it  bespeak  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  even  of 
the  laws  and  doctrines  of  that  Church  in  which  Christianity  is  em- 
bodied in  this  land  7  If  so,  would  the  most  awful  doctrines  of  our 
faith  be  the  subjects  for  their  ridicule  from  time  to  time  ?  would  the 
most  awful  functions  of  the  priesthood  be  savagely  attacked  by  one 
portion,  and  ribaldly  burlesqued  by  another  ?  Would  the  following 
up  of  the  first  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul  by  Baptism,  by  the  obedience  of  a  law,  the  not  saying  the 
Burial  Service  for  Christians  over  a  child  unbaptised,  subject  the 
man  who  simply  acted  upon  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, to  a  silly  yet  disgusting  outburst  of  virulent  abuse  ?  An  abuse 
formed  upon  the  most  utter  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian clergy.  We  have  one  paper  stigmatizing  all  decency  and  re- 
verence in  worship  as  "  tomfooleries  and  millinery,"  as  outraging 
the  common  sense  of  Protestant  Englishmen.^  We  have  the  same 
paper  giving  its  description  of  its  ideal  "Protestant"  Worship. 
*'  On  certain  occasions  20,000  people  are  assembled  in  S.  Paul's, 
but  they  do  not  hear  or  expect  to  hear ;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
the  preacher  appears  in  the  pulpit  they  take  out  sandwiches,  buns, 
brandy-flasks,  and  newspapers."^ 

Punch,  by  a  hundred  illustrations  has  tried  to  make  fantastic  the 
most  awful  rites  of  our  religion.  Zacchseus  was  commended  by 
our  Lord  for  saying,  "  If  I  have  defrauded  any  man,  I  restore  four 
fold."  Punch  makes  abject  fun  of  those  who,  after  precisely  the  same 
mind,  restore  to  the  Exchequer  of  their  country  which  they  had  de- 
^  Timea  Newspaper*  October  9, 1860.  '  Ibid.  October  21, 1856. 
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frauded^  the  amottnt  withheld.  We  have  here  common  honesty 
held  up  derisively^  and  the  Divine  Teacher  of  it,  by  implication, 
jeered  at  as  a  fool.  And  in  all  of  this  the  vile  incentive  breaks  out  i 
there  is  desecration  of  religion  to  pander  to  scepticism  and  scoffing 
— the  scepticism  and  scoffing  of  the  people  at  large  j  there  is  entire 
absence  of  religious  knowledge,  absence  of  common  honour,  ab- 
sence of  the  lowest  promptings  of  an  ordinary  conscience ;  and  this 
representing  the  moral  and  religious  condition,  not  of  the  thousand 
writers,  but  of  the  many  millions,  whose  tastes  they  study,  whose 
"  principles''  they  represent,  and  whose  patronage  they  enjoy.  Do 
all  these  exhibit  a  favourable  result  from  the  teaching  of  their 
guides,  the  Clergy  ? 

But  the  Clergy  themselves  write  novels,  and  novels  some  bor-^ 
deriog  on  nonsense,  some  on  the  impure,  some  the  irreverent, 
some  the  absolutely  profane  or  blasphemous.  Such  writing  is  found 
attractive,  and  wins  promotion,  from,  we  suppose,  the  grandeur  of 
its  nonsense.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following :  "  the  bottom  of 
the  bottomless ;"  "  It  enters  the  nothing,  which  is  the  all ;''  "  Why 
should  not  a  thing  be  true  and  false  also?''  *"  I  am  I,'  an  axiom 
indeed !  What  right  have  I  to  say  that  I  am  not  any  one  else." 
What  wonder  that  the  intellect  capable  of  such  nonsense  (we  copy 
verbatim  passages  from  a  clerical  novelist)  should  give  vent  to  ut- 
terances regarding  his  Maker's  providence,  too  appalling  to  write; 
as  full  of  peril  to  the  youthful  shallow  reader,  as  of  an  ignorance 
that  should  have  cost  a  candidate  for  Hdy  Orders  his  disgracrfnl 
rejection,  in  the  writer. 

But  if  our  Clergy  teach  thus  in  novels,  what  are  we  to  expect  in 
their  sermons  ? 

In  the  factory  districts  and  in  the  rural  alike  almost  every  giii 
has  given  herself  to  fornication,  and  is  a  mother  almost  as  soon  as 
she  is  a  wife.  As  for  young  men,  unqhastity  before  marriage  is,  in 
many  classes,  the  universal  rule ;  and  yet  there  are  Scriptures  that 
tell  us  of  "  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness . . .  that 
they  who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  6on." 
How  is  it  this  awful  denunciation  has  found  no  way  from  the  hearts 
of  preachers  to  the  hearts  of  thp  masses  ?  ''  Whoso  defileth  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  him  will  God  destroy."  Yet  look 
around  :  walk  through  S.  George's  in  the  East :  the  defilement  of 
the  individual  body,  the  temple  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  by  every 
species  of  unspeakable  abomination, — unspeakable,  yet  not  mvisible 
either  by  day  or  night, — is  but  a  type  of  the  hideous  profisnation  of 
the  temple  of  God,  His  house  of  prayer.  His  gate  of  heaven,  the 
church  of  that  parish.  To  what  utter  degradation  of  public  re* 
ligion,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest,  does  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  multitude  in  that  church  witness  f  The  history  of 
that  sacrilege  has  yet  to  be  written ;  it  will  yet  form  an  episode 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  law,  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
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tioe^  of  the  amount  of  religion,  of  the  habits  of  decency,  in 
the  annals  of  this  country,  unparalleled  in  atrocity  in  any  time 
or  country.  No  other  form  of  religion — however  false  itself — 
can  o£fer  anything  to  resemble  it. 

Yet  these  have  been  bom  in  a  Christian  country,  reared  in  a 
Christian  country,  many  baptized  in  a  Christian  country,  with, 
20,000  Clergymen  to  teach  them ;  and  this  the  result  1  And  a 
Government  looked  on  and  sanctioned  |  individual  ministers  de- 
fended God's  insults,  and  others  were  sombrely  silent.  A  heathen 
said  of  outrage  to  a  man,  and  the  silence  of  the  listener  of  the  out- 
rage, "flic  niger  estT  In  the  Cabinet,  in  Parliament,  as  in  the 
Chureh,  were  scores  to  outrage  God,  and  outrage  Him  chiefly,  by 
denying  that  the  blasphemy  and  mocking,  derisive  worship  were 
outrage  at  all ;  and  men  sat  by :  men,  who  professed  much,  sat  by 
in  silence,  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet's  sake,  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment's sake ;  hi  nigri  sunt;  celling  their  Savioub  and  His  honour 
for  their  thirty  coins.  Thus  ministers  and  parliament,  and  people 
and  press,  and  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  showed  their  care 
for  God,  their  generosity  to  His  Priest,  brutally  assailed  at  his  post  I 
All  must  agree,  whether  liking  or  disliking  the  ceremonial,  that 
this  showed  little  care  for  GodI  Well,  lest  they  should  think 
that  majority  makes  apology,  let  them  remember  Christ,  His 
Cross,  the  similar  scene  around  it  And  when  He  hung  there 
alone,  utterly  alone,  abandoned  by  all,  surrounded  by  blasphemers, 
epitters,  hooters,  revilers,  was  He  wrong?  was  He  injudicious? 
Were  the  crucifiers — was  Judas,  the  coward,  false  Apostle — ^was 
he  right? 

We  take  this  scene  to  illustrate  our  subject.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that,  if  for  generations  past  the  different  sins  to  which  each 
man  was  liable  had  been  known,  reflected  on,  exposed  by  God's 
messengers, — ^if  confession  of  it  had  been  exhorted,  direction  re- 
garding it  given ;  its  vileness,  unmanliness,  the  speciousness  of  the 
excuses  for  it  laid  bare ;— had,  in  fact,  a  faithful  ministry  for  years 
done  their  duty  in  the  land,  and  preached  from  their  souls  self- 
denial,  meekness,  gentleness;  love  of  God,  unfeigned,  adoring; 
the  nothingness  of  this  world's  pleasures;  the  mean,  degrading  sin 
of  trifling  with  conscience,  resisting  its  counsels,  defying  its  com- 
punctions; the  sordid  nature  of  that  man's  sin  who,  for  any  earthly 
advantage  whatever,  least  of  all  for  "  the  praise  of  men  rather  than 
the  praise  of  God,"  would  violate  God's  law,  first  in  a  little  way, 
but  nevertheless  with  knowledge  that  it  was  violation  of  God's  will, 
and  then  by  huger — yet  subtler,  because,  by  subsequence  and  repe- 
tition, weaker  to  shock  the  soul — infractions  of  God's  law  ;--^we 
say,  had  our  people  in  all  grades.  Magistrates  (in  every  sense), 
members  of  Parliament  of  both  degrees,  been — as  men,  as  youths, 
as  boys — and  the  women  as  girls  and  wives,  taught,  from  the 
heart  shuddering  at  sin,  a  yearning  for  the  love  of  God,  the  incom- 
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patibility  of  a  love  of  the  world  with  the  love  of  God,  and  all  the 
duties  that  flow  from  this,  is  it  conceivable  that  oar  country  would 
have  exhibited  the  humiliating  spectacle  it  lately  did  ? 

But  as  of  masses  so  of  separate 'relative  bodies.  Servants  are  a 
by-word  now-a-days  for  independence  (so-called),  insolence,  and  un- 
conscientiousness.  Their  interests  are  separate  from  their  masters' ; 
exhort  them  as  you  will,  treat  them  with  all  the  tenderness  you 
will,  they  repay  you  with  ingratitude  and  dishonesty.  Trace  this 
a  little  further  back,  and  you  will  see  a  cause :  a  cause,  we  say,  not 
the  cause — that  lies  further  back  still.  What  are  the  parents  ? — 
models  of  irreligion,  of  bad  language,  to  their  children.  The 
children  see  the  parents'  irreligion ;  hear  the  parents  talk  of  suc- 
cessful dishonest  tricks ;  and  though  they  be  sent  to  Sunday  schools 
in  flocks,  if  while  they  are  at  school  and  church  they  know  their 
fathers  and  mothers  are  at  home,  what  must  their  conclusion  be  ? 
If  they  honour  their  parents  as  they  are  commanded,  and  copy 
them,  what  imitation  will  theirs  be  ? 

Hence,  though  we  talk  in  this  age  of  Sunday-schools,  what  are 
they  doing  ?  A  school  in  Lancashire  had  some  fifteen  hundred 
scholars  walking  in  procession  each  "  collection  day  ;'*  the  Vicar 
lived  some  thirty  years  or  more  amongst  them.  This  fifteen  hun- 
dred, "  turned  over,'*  was  replaced  by  others  every  few  years,  so 
that  if  that  school  had  done  even  a  partial  amount  of  its  intended 
work,  some  twenty  thousand  would  not  have  been  an  exaggerated 
computation  for  the  communicants  that,  from  such  an  aggregate  of 
Christian  youths  in  training  for  thirty  years,  should  have  resulted. 
We  need  not  say,  that  by  near  twenty  thousand  this  was  not 
effected. 

Men  swagger,  and  Christ  taught  meekness.  They  swear,  and 
Christ  said,  ''Swear  not  at  all."  They  talk  ribaldly  and  bet 
wildly,  and  Christ  said,  "For  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak  they  shall  give  account  at  the  *day  of  judgment.''  "  Thou 
canst  not  make  th^  hair  white  or  black."  Men* rush  to  races  where 
blackguardism  reigns,  and  to  theatres  where  obscenity  abounds. 
Some  are  grossly  vicious,  some  are  guarded,  some  are  negatively 
irreligious.  Walking  this  streets  with  excessive  self-complacency, 
they  are  all  Protestants — yes,  and  in  their  sins.  There  is  no  sym- 
ptom of  the  loveliness,  and  meekness,  and  purity,  and  self-denial, 
and  devotion,  and  holiness,  and  divineness  of  the  character  of 
•Christ  ;  yet  this  should  be  the  cry  of  every  preacher.  Women 
dress  finely,  and  even,  it  seems  to  many,  immodestly.  We  com- 
plain of  it  in  our  servants,  yet  whose  example  do  they  follow  ? 
Surely  a  mistress  should  be  a  model  to  her  servants,  and  never 
blame  a  servant  for  what  she  does  herself.  Does  she  dress  in  vulgar, 
coarse  finery — for  there  may  be  vulgarity  and  coarseness  among 
the  rich  as  well  as  amongst  the  poor — ^how  can  she  reprove  her 
servant  for  dressing  finely,  vulgarly,  coarsely  also  ?    Axe  they  in 
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different  stations  of  life  7  Seasoning  from  that  will  never  convince. 
If  in  principle  such  a  dress  is  right  for  the  mistress^  it  cannot  be 
wrongs  morally,  religiously,  in  different  degree  for  the  servant. 
Women  in  high  rank  should  rejoice  to  see  their  servants  copying  them 
in  all  things,  copving  their  virtues,  making  all  their  habits  a  model 
to  themselves.  Dress  simply  as  Christ  would  have  you,  they  will 
dress  simply  too :  dress  immodestly,  as  the  devil  suggests,  and  they 
will  dress  immodestly  too.  This  dress  would  never  have  attained 
the  degrading  character  it  has,  if  the  Priests  of  6od — His  Pro- 
phets— had,  like  Ezekiel  or  S.  James,  prophesied  against  it,  and 
that  properly.  And  what  fearful  guilt  lurks  herein  I  With  some 
blessed  exceptions,  woman  the  pure,  modest,  retiring  angel  of  life, 
is  distorted  into  the  impure,  immodest,  bold  displayer  of  so-called 
attractions,  personal  or  artificial. 

Is  not  this  condition  of  society  a  protest,  solemn,  ay,  and 
appaUing  against  our  preachers  7  Where  are  they,  that  they  do 
not  clearly,  unmistakeably  tell  the  virtues  and  the  graces  that  adorn 
the  Christian  female,  the  vices  and  degradations  that  disfigure  the 
worldly  female?  And  one  might  go  on  through  a  thousand 
phases  of  the  English  public  character — to  say  nothing  of  his  pri- 
vate blemishes — and  show  from  each  how,  under  the  guise  of  a 
purer  morality  and  more  studied  conformity  to  external  propriety, 
we  were,  even  if  the  mere  surface  were  penetrated,  further  from 
God's  requirements.  But  this  must  suffice.  Let  us  hope  that  by 
God's  blessing,  such  sermons  as  Bishop  Forbes'  might  awaken 
many  to  their  sins,  so  skilfully,  tenderly,  yet  fearlessly  pointed  out ; 
might  show  priests  wherein  the  sins  of  their  people  lay,  and  the 
secret  of  their  own  power  to  convert :  convert,  not  in  a  moment  by 
special  miraculous  interposition  of  God,  a  theory  at  the  bottom  of 
all  unconversion  and  delayed  repentance,  and  persisted  vice ;  but 
by  the  gradual  cultivation  of  the  soul,  through  infancy  to  child- 
hood, from  childhood  to  vouth  and  to  maturity :  youth  often  re- 
tarded and  maturity  absolutely  lost,  through  murder  of  the  soul, 
spiritual  suicide :  whereas  in  youth  kept  holy,  or  returning  after- 
ward to  healthy  action,  there  should  be  continuous  vitality  and 
growth,  till  they  all  come  to  a  *^  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of 
Sie  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
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FLOWER'S  TRANSLATION  OF  S.  THEOPHILUS. 

The  Three  Books  of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus  an  the  Christian  Re- 
liffion,  Trauslated  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev,  W.  B.  Flower,  B.A. 
Late  Scholar  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge^  and  English 
Chaplain,  Baden  Baden.    London ;  Masters. 

It  is  surprising  how  little,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  are  read  in  the  present  day.  Their 
names,  the  titles  of  their  principal  works,  are  learned  up  for  exa- 
mination ;  whilst  many  of  our  standard  treatises  on  theology  con- 
tain copious  references  to  their  writings  in  the  foot^^notes.  Thq 
readers  of  Pearson,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  stumble  some- 
times over  a  trite  interpretation  of  a  text,  couched  in  very  pretty 
Greek,  and  a  closer  inspection  shows  perhaps  that  it  comes  from 
Tatian's  "  Oratio  ad  Grsecos :''  the  relations  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
to  the  Almighty  Father,  are  pithily  enunciated  in  a  few  technical 
words,  while  the  notes  refer  us  to  the  vpeafieU  of  S.  Athenagoras* 
Lastly  a  judicial  reasoning  away  of  Holy  Scripture  is  boldly  con- 
demned in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  of  which  S.  Justin  is  the  un** 
disputed  author.  There  is  certainly  one  reason  which  can  be 
assigned  for  the  comparative  slight  which  is  cast  upon  the  Apoto-^ 
getic  writings  generally;  it  is  because  the  confutation  of  the  lead« 
ing  tenets  of  heathenism  occupies  so  very  many  of  their  pages,  that 
the  old  worn-out  mythologies  and  theogonies  of  the  Pagan  deities 
are  served  up  again  to  us  as  veritable  matters  of  belief  to  be  dis- 
puted against.  In  short,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  phase  of 
Christianity,  of  which  the  Apologies  were  both  the  defenders  and 
the  exponents.  Our  remarks  extend  a  step  further ;  for  the  three 
writers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  all  appear  to  be  better  known 
and  more  read  than  their  contemporary  S.  Theophilus,  Bishop  of 
Antioch.  There  is  really  no  cause  why  this  should  be  so,  for  the 
'^  Three  Books  to  Autolycus ''  betoken  a  high  cultivation  of  refine- 
ment in  their  author;  he  was  just  the  man  to  hit  the  infidelity  of 
the  learned  Autolycus  on  its  right  head.  S.  Theophilus  also  stands 
almost  alone  amongst  the  erudite  of  his  day  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
style — his  Greek  is  of  the  very  easiest  kind.  A  ver^  moderate 
scholar  indeed  with  the  text  of  Mr.  Humphry  before  him,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  with  an  excellent  Latin  translation,  could  hardly  fail 
to  miss  the  sense  of  this  author,  even  if  he  did  not  tarry  to  analyse 
his  every  word.  Then  again  the  testimony,  that  S.  Theophilus 
bears  to  the  current  doctrine  taught  in  his  time,  is  satisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree,  on  more  points  than  one,  and  most  of  all,  when  he 
bears  an  incidental  witness  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  the 
second  century,  about  the  middle  of  which  he  flourished,  being  the 
sixth  Bishop  of  Antioch  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.^         , 
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We  are  glad  to  see  these  books  to  Autolycas  newly  translated, 
well  printed^  of  a  convenient  form,  at  a  moderate  price,  because  we 
believe  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  who  will  look  over  the 
translation  will  be  induced  to  procure  the  original,  and  so  to  spend 
for  a  few  mornings  their  time  of  study  upon  a  careful  conning  over 
of  this  same  S.  Theophilus.  In  all  such  matters  as  these^  we  should 
beware  of  despising  small  things,  and  where  time  is  very  precious 
and  opportunity  limited,  we  would  recommend  that  Mr.  Flower's 
version  be  used  as  an  aid  to  our  interpretation  of  the  text. 

We  should  do  ill  too,  not  to  remember  that  these  books  to  Au* 
tolycus  are  the  author's  onlyinstalment  to  the  written  tradition  of  the 
Church  which  is  now  eitant.  All  the  other  works  of  S.  Theophilus 
have  perished — his  treatise  against  the  heresy  of  Hermog^enes^  a 
production  by  the  by  which  Eusebius  speaks  well  of  in  his  cha- 
racteristic language,  applying  to  it  the  epithet  of,  a  book  that  was 
WK  ayffwcD^,— certain  other  xaTtixnrtxot  BifiXia — a  sort  of  commen- 
tary and  harmony  upon  the  Gospels — and  lastly  a  commentary 
upon  Proverbs^  which  S.  Jerome  says  in  phraseology  and  eloquence 
does  not  come  up  to  his  other  books.  It  is  curious  the  reference 
that  is  made  by  S.  Theophilus  to  his  other  works,  in  this  treatise  to 
Autolycus :  e.g.  lib.  II.  §  80,  where  speaking  of  the  Scriptural 
generations  he  says,  "  I  have  to  a  certain  extent,  already  treated  of 
this  subject  h  hipcp  \iycp,  and  the  order  of  generations  is  set  forth 
h  rp  vpaTji  filfiXm  Ty  np)  Itrroprnv.*^  Again  in  this  same  book,  when 
speaking  of  Satan  and  his  fall,  he  says  that  for  the  present  he  dis- 
misses the  question,  xa)  yap  h  iripoi^,  ^/ctTv  yr/ivti^at  6  vep\  aurou 
Tiiyog.  We  think  that  the  ''  other  book ''  spoken  of  in  III.  §  19, 
is  the  former  book  of  this  present  treatise. 

We  must  just  glance  at  the  contents  of  these  three  books  to 
Autolycus— -epistles  Mr.  Flower  calls  them — and  then  take  up  a 
little  more  in  detail  a  few  of  the  leading  points  contained  in  them 
collectively. 

The  primary  object  of  the  First  Book  is  to  exhibit  the  nature  of 
God;  the  means  by  which  God  can  be  seen  by  man.  To  this  is 
added  a  confession  and  exposition  of  the  Christian  name ;  with  a 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Resurrection  deduced  from  the  analogy  of 
nature.  The  Second  Book  dwells  upon  the  folly  of  worshipping 
images,  upon  the  nature  of  the  heathen  gods;  the  theogonies  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  philosophers  and  poets ;  upon  the  unity  of 
prophetical  teaching ;  upon  the  literal  and  symbolical  account  of 
the  creation ;  the  nature  of  the  divine  law ;  and  lastly  in  it,  he 
shows  the  agreement  of  the  poets  with  the  Prophets  on  certain 
moral  and  ethical  questions.  The  Third  Book  admits  of  a  division 
into  halves ;  the  former  contrasts  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  with 
that  of  the  heathen ;  whilst  the  latter  vindicates  the  Bible  chrono- 
logy, giving  us  several  very  interesting  quotations  from  Manetho, 
Menander,  and  Berosus.    The  peroration  is  a  very  short  one,  and 
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is  directed  against  the  false  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  bigotry 
that  flowed  from  this  imperfect  knowledge. 

The  first  peculiarity  which  we  notice  in  S.  Theophilas  is^  in  his 
treatment  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  of  the 
New  Testament  in  particular*  To  the  study  of  the  Prophets  he 
ascribes  his  conversion.  ^'  Be  not,''  he  says,  *'  faithless  but  believ*. 
ing,  for  I  also  did  not  once  believe  this  [i.e.  the  resurrection]  to 
be»  But  I  believe  now^  having  attentively  considered  these  thinga 
and  having  met  with  the  sacred  writings  {Itpais  ypxpais)  of  the 
holy  prophets  {dyltov  vpo^ijrouy)  who  also  foretold  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  the  past  events  as  they  really  occurred — ^the  present  events  a» 
they  now  are — and  future  things  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
accomplished*  Taking  the  evidence  of  the  things  fulfilled  and  that 
were  foretold,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  believe  obeying  God."i  Again, 
on  the  unity  of  prophetical  teaching  he  says,  ''  But  some  men  of 
God,  moved  by  the  influence  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  having  become 
Prophets,  inspired  and  instructed  by  God  Himself,  became  divinely 
taught  (BeoSidaxToi)  holy  and  righteous.  Wherefore  also  they  were 
deemed  worthy  to  receive  this  (TawDjv)  recompence — having  become 
instruments  {opyam)  of  God,  and  partaking  of  His  Wisdom  by 
which  they  spake.'^^  When  speaking  of  the  generations  of  men  as 
contained  in  Scripture,  he  continues, — "And  these  things  the 
Holy  Spirit  teaches  us.  Who  spake  by  Moses  and  the  rest  of 
the  prophets/'^  (x.  Xoifiroov  itpof.)  On  early  Scripture  history  it  is 
noted, — "  We  Christians  only  receive  the  truth,  since  we  are  taught 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Who  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His 
holy  Prophets  and  foretold  all  things.^^^  Elsewhere  he  calls  the 
things  of  God,  "  the  writings  of  the  holy  Prophets.''*  S.  Theo- 
philus  is  equally  explicit  upon  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture.  "  The 
God  and  Father,  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  however,  did  not 
abandon  mankind,  but  gave  them  a  Law  and  sent  holy  Prophets 
to  instruct  and  teach  them."^  The  Law  is  spoken  of  as  6  ielos 
vofji.os  and  as  6  ayiog  vofMg.  The  unity  of  the  prophetical  teaching 
is  regarded  merely  as  the  result  of  their  divine  teaching, — '^  It  i^ 
easy  to  see  how  all  these  prophets  speaking  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit,  spake  in  perfect  harmony  and  agreement.'^^  The  same 
verse  is  repeated  almost  in  the  very  same  words  in  the  third  book.® 
All  these  quotations,  (and  they  are  the  principal  ones  which  bear 
upon  the  subject)  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  alone, 
while  to  the  best  of  our  belief  the  writings  of  the  New  are  only 
once  mentioned,  and  that  passage  is  the  following  one.  "  More- 
over in  work,,  concerning  the  righteousness  of  which  the  Law 
makes  mention  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  gospels  is 
to  be  concordant."^  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  eiayyeXKrnis 
which  would  be  the  equivalent  to  the  vpo^r^rfis  here  employed,  does 

»  I.  H.  8  II.  9.  »  II.  30.  *  II.  33.  »  11.  34. 

*  II.  34.  J  II.  36.         »  III.  17.  5  VII.  12. 
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not  find  a  place — ^it  is  the  gospek  themselves,  and  not  the  writers 
of  those  gospels^  that  are  included  in  the  same  category  with  the 
prophets.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  we  find  a  Christian  Bishop 
appealing  ever  to  the  "  holy  Prophets/'  and  making  no  direct  men- 
tion of  the  Evangelists  or  the  holy  Apostles.  The  manner  too,  in 
which  S.  Theophilus  introduces  Scripture  is  deserving  of  notice. 
About  one  hundred  and  twelve  passages  appear  in  the  "Index 
Locorum  S.  Scripture ''  appended  to  the  end  of  his  book ;  and 
more  than  fifty  of  these  citations  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  New 
Testament.  But  the  case  really  stands  thus.  Nearly  thirty  times 
the  Old  Testament  writers  are  cited  by  name,  Moses,  Solomon, 
Isaiah,  David,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  Malachi,  Hosea,Joel,  Zechariah, 
Ezekiel,  being  in  the  number  named,  not  once  or  twice  but  several 
times.  Now,  unless  a  passage  has  escaped  our  notice  the  New 
Testament  is  only  quoted  directly  thrice  in  the  whole  work. 

Firstly,  when  speaking  of  chastity,  S.  Theophilus  says,  "the 
evangelical  voice  (^  euayysXjOf  ^cuv^)  teaches  more  expressly  ;"^  and 
S.  Matt.  V.  28,  is  cited  in  proof  of  this.  Secondly,  referring  to  S. 
Matt.  V.  44,  to  enforce  the  duty  of  love  to  our  enemies,  the  text  is 
introduced  by  the  expression  (to  Tb  evayyiXiov  ^(r),)  "  but  the  gospel 
says."  Thirdly,  on  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  the  rendering 
of  proper  honour  and  obedience  to  our  superiors,  two  passages 
(1  Tim.  ii.  2;  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8,)  are  mingled  and  are  brought  before 
Autolycus  with  this  preface — xeXeuu  rifiag  6  SeTo^  ^^o$,  "The 
divine  Word  bids  us.'*  We  look  in  vain  for  such  expressions  as 
are  found  in  S.  Justin^  "  xal  yap  6  Xptaros  elxev  :"  for  the  familiar 
Elvi  Se  ouToos  or  the  ravToi  e^tj  with  6  Xparrhg  as  the  antecedent  j  for 
the  "  cttj  6  XpKrrhs  ^^vvcev  ehdov :"  expressions  which  meet  us  at  every 
turn  in  his  first  Apology.  Did  S.  Theophilus  then  undervalue  the 
New  Testament,  as  compared  with  the  Old  ?  Was  the  Christian 
Bishop,  at  the  bottom,  somewhat  of  a  Judaizer,  with  a  lingering  love 
for  the  now  abrogated  Law?  We  negative  both  questions.  S. 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  known  the  New  Testament  by  heart,  its 
phraseology  is  incorporated  with  every  portion  of  his  book.  His 
thoughts  were  the  New  Testament  teaching ;  his  expression  of  them 
was  in  New  Testament  language  to  the  very  letter.  The  difiiculty 
is  thus  thrown  back  to  another  stage  in  the  inquiry,  and  a  new  per- 
plexity is  arrived  at.  Why  if  S.  Kieophilus  so  used  the  New  Tes- 
tament himself,  did  he  not  bring  it  more  prominently  before  the 
mind  of  his  friend  Autolycus  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  founded 
as  it  is  upon  a  fact,  is  not  devoid  of  controversial  interest.  The 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  had  its  foundation  laid  down  by 
Moses,  and  its  last  recension  added  by  the  hands  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,3  it  was  completed  centuries  before  this  "  sixth  Bishop  of 
Antioch  received  his  succession :''  it  was  an  established  book  to 

r  III.  13.  2  Apol.  I.  61. 

>  Havernick's  Introdoc.  to  Old  Testament,  p.  29. 
VOL.   XXII.  3  T 
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which  appeal  might  with  safety  be  made  in  controversy  with  a 
heathen.  With  the  New  Testament^  the  case  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Its  Canon^  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary^  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  not  fixed  and  definite.  Particular 
churches  selected  particular  books  for  their  reading  and  ^'  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.'^  We  say  then^  that  the  reason  why  the 
New  Testament^  though  continuously  used  by  S.  Theophilus^  was 
not  authoritatively  urged  upon  Autolycus^  was^  because  the  holy 
Fathers  had  not  yet  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  at  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  that  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  had  to  elapse 
ere  the  Christian  world  received  those  words  which  form  the  second 
part  of  its  sixteenth  Canon.     ^^ To.   li  t^^  x «i v ^ $    J i a d  19 x ij ; 

Now  it  is  Just  because  so  much  of  this  book  is  written  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament^  that  it  becomes  so  valuable  a 
witness  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament^  at  the  time  it  was 
written.  This  use  of  the  treatise  of  S.  Theophilus  demands  some 
illustration^  because  it  shows  us  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  reading  it  in  the  original.  Upon  the  very  first  page  of  the 
book  we  find  a  passage  upon  which  the  late  Professor  Blunt  has  thus 
remarked :  "  Thus  a  phrase  in  Theophilus,  and  a  very  remarkable 
phrase,  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  borrowed  from  one 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  :  though  I  do  not  perceive  any  notice 
taken  of  it  by  the  Editors  of  Theophilus.''^  It  is  in  speaking  of 
the  Christian  name  S.  Theophilus  says,  "  I  hope  to  be  profitable  to 
God"  [iixixp^<^^s  ^4*  ^^^)  ^^^  ^^^  Autolycus  thinks  about  God  as  he 
does, "  being  yourself  unprofitable  to  God"  {iyjpit^o^  rm  6«a.)  Just 
like  the  passage  where  S.  Paul  speaking  of  Onesimus  to  Philemon^ 
says,  ^*  iroTf  <ro«  ixpijoTov,  vwl  hi  aot  xa)  iftoi  eS^^pijo'TOV."^  When 
speaking  of  the  powers  of  our  bodily  eyes,  '^  they  distinguish  be- 
tween things  which  differ,"  in  which  translation  we  find  no  simi- 
larity to  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  Greek  at  once 
reminds  one  of  either  Eomans  ii.  18,  or  of  Philip,  i.  10,  "  hxifMifyvTMs 
ToL  ha^ipovra'*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (xii.  6,)  "  whom 
the  LoBD  loveth  He  chasteneth"  (iraiSevei)  while  S.  Theophilus  calls 
God  *^  the  Chastener  (iraiSsur^;)  of  the  pious  and  the  Fathjbr  of 
the  just."^  Here  is  a  word  which  is  used  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  iripwais,  it  signifies  an  induration,  concretion;  it  is 
rightly  translated  in  S.  Mark  iii.  5,  ^'the  hardness  o{  their  heaxtB  :" 
in  Bom.  xi.  25  ;  Eph.  iv.  8,  it  is  rendered  *'  blindness :"  both  these 
significations  are  blended  in  the  following  passage  of  S.  Theophilus, 
who  speaking  of  man's  "  ignorance  through  the  fall"  says,  ''  This 
has  happened  to  you  by  reason  of  the  blindness  (r^y  rt!^Aw<riy)  of 
your  soul,  the  hardness  (ircSpaxriv)  of  your  heart."^  When  speaking 
of  the  forced  belief  in  the  resurrection  which  will  flow  from  the 
general  rising  again,  the  verb  Aoy/(o/xai  is  used.     ''  Your  faith  will 

1  On  Early  Fathers,  p.  432.  *  PhUem.  7.  *  I.  3.  *  I.  7. 
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be  imputed  (Xoyi(r4ij(rrrai)  to  you  as  unbelief^  a  meaning  which 
Dean  Trench  says  that  word  ought  to  bear  in  its  elevenfold  use  in 
Rom.  vi.  Does  S.  Paul  enforce  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  ? 
(Bom.  xiii.  1,)  it  is  on  the  ground  that  they  are  ordained  {nray- 
jxevflei)  of  600 :  a  fact  dwelt  upon  also  by  S.  Theophilus^  when  he 
calls  the  King^  a  man  ordained  {rerayfuivos)  of  GoD.  Moreover  a 
further  illustration  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
while  the  article  before  Beog  is  found  in  the  Received  Text,  the 
Vatican  MS.  (as  edited  by  Mai,)  omits  the  article — an  omission  which 
is  represented  also  in  the  recensions  of  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Scholz,  and 
Lachmann.  The  Beos  as  used  by  Theophilus  is  also  anarthrous,  the 
New  Testament  text  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  evidently  not 
reading  the  article.  In  this  very  same  clause  too,  he  speaks  of  the 
king  as  of  one,  to  whom  a  certain  administration  had  been  intrusted 
by  God  (oixovo/x/ay  mTrlarevrat)  a  form  of  expression  quite  analogous 
to  that  used  by  S.  Paul  when  he  says  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  had 
been  committed  unto  him  oSxovojx/ay  v9xi<rr€Vfji,ai,  which  dispensation, 
whether  coupled  with  "  the  fulness  of  time,^'  (Bph.  i.  10,)  or  "  the 
grace  of  Gqd,^'  (Eph.  iii.  2,)  or  with  the  whole  course  of  the  gospel 
(Col.  i.  25,)  implies  equally  that  underlying  purpose  and  forethought 
which  gathers  up  the  seeming  fragments  of  God's  revelations  and 
providences  into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  And  feeling 
this,  S.  Theophilus  is  quite  consistent  in  his  use  of  this  word,  as 
applied  to  the  economy  of  government,  the  economy  of  the  six 
days'  work  j^  the  economy  and  order  of  the  righteous  ;^  the  economy 
of  the  explanation  of  Cain's  life.*  The  exhortation  which  closes  the 
first  book,  is  given  in  words  slightly  interpolated,  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  Romans  ii.  6,  9,  and  from  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  while  the 
apology  which  S.  Theophilus  makes  to  Autolycus  in  excuse  for  the 
rudeness  of  his  style  "  xotv  iSieon];  w  tco  X^a"  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  In  fact  not  once  merely  or  twice,  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  book,  his  similes,  expressions,  and  illustrations 
are  borrowed  from  those  documents  which  doubtless  he  was  ever 
reading  and  commenting  upon  in  his  church.  We  fear  to  weary  the 
reader  by  giving  more  details  upon  this  point,  we  subjoin  therefore 
a  string  of  phrases  with  which  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
will  be  familiar.  God  shows  His  power  by  making  all  things  of 
nothing,  "  for  the  things  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with 
God."  They  that  are  Mien  away  from  God  are  called  wXawjrsj, 
the  ''  wandering  stars,"  the  aaripes  irXav^rai  which  S.  Jude  speaks 
of,  the  impious  and  ignorant  rot  knlyetet  fpovouvroov,  whilst  the  con- 
verted ret  avm  ^povowreg.  The  Word  put  forth  at  the  creation  was, 
*'  the  first-bom  of  every  creature."  Adam  in  knowledge  was  as  an 
infant  in  years,  it  was  only  after  a  time  that  he  cometh  "  liri  t^v 
are^eetv  t^o^^v."  It  was  the  holy  Prophets  that  taught  men  to  ab- 
stain from  the  "  abominable  idolatries"  rr^g  aSepi^irou  sl^aiXoXarpeiag. 
*  I.  11.  2  II.  12.  »  II.  15,  *  II.  29. 
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There  is  one  passage  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
editors^. where  speaking  of  the  creation  on  the  fifth  day,  S.  Theo- 
philus  says  that  by  the  animals  produced  from  the  water  ^'  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God''  is  shown^  an  expression  which  as  an  iva^ 
XsyofAsvov  in  the  New  Testament  is  obviously  borrowed  from  Bph. 
iii.  10.  The  law  of  evidence  for  Christian  history  demands  that 
its  recorders  should  either  be  "  eye  witnesses"  of  the  facts,  or  that 
they  should  have  accurately  learnt  them  {a^om-M — axpi^ws  iiefi.aiv^" 
xivaiy)  for  the  unlearned  recorders  "  beat  the  air"  "  aipa  lepova-t.^' 
Again,  Autolycus  "being  wise,  suffers  fools  gladly."  S.  Theo- 
philus's  use  of  the  word  Sixa/soft^^  is  well  illustrated  by  a  note  of 
Wolf's,  which  remarks  that  there  is  the  hxaltoiua  BeoD  of  Bom.  i.  32  > 
Apoc.  XV.  4  :  I,  voftou,. Bom.  ii.  26 :  S.  XarpelaSf  Heb.  ix.  1 :  S.  aapKos, 
Heb.  ix.  10 :  8.  dyloov,  Bom.  v.  18 ;  Apoc.  xix.  8.  Lastly,  S.  Paul 
(2  Tim.  ii.  26,)  uses  the  verb  avoivrifa),  which  Schleusner  illustrates 
by  quotations  from  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Jo- 
sephus ;  and  which  EUicott  translates  "  return  to  soberness."  This 
word  occurs  also  in  S.  Theophilus  ;2  the  holy  Prophets  were  sent 
to  instruct  mankind  and  to  teach  them,  "  so  that  every  one  of  us 
might  return  to  soberness"  (avavii\l/ai,)  or  "  be  awakened."  Even 
from  the  few  examples  thus  given,  it  must  be  obvious  how  valuable 
this  treatise  of  S.  Theophilus  is  as  an  illustration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Each  time  that  the  writer  has  perused  this  treatise  he  has 
found  something  new 'and  valuable  to  add  to  the  margin  of  the 
New  Testament  text ;  the  testimony  that  is  given  to  the  LXX. 
though  not  of  such  primary  importance,  is  still  not  devoid  of  great 
interest  to  the  careful  reader.  We  long  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
this  head,  but  at  the  risk  of  being  thoiight  over  tedious  by  some, 
we  have  written  thus  far,  and  now  we  must  proceed  to  deal  more 
generally  with  our  author,  so  as  to  give  his  opinion  upon  some  of 
the  more  important  topics  that  are  mentioned  by  him. 

The  first  book,  which  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  and  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  power,  and  existence  of  God  ;  of  the  beatific 
vision  ;  and  of  the  resurrection,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  A  definition  of  God  of  some  kind  or  other  is  found  in  all  the 
apologies,  but  it  seldom  occurs  in  so  early  a  stage  of  the  argument 
as  it  does  here.  The  phrases  in  which  the  Almighty  Father  is 
spoken  of  are  almost  stereotyped,  being  found  repeated  in  S.  Justin, 
Tatian,  and  Athenagoras,  and  more  or  less  represented  by  the 
Latins,  as  by  TertuUian,  Minutius  Felix,  Lactantius,  and  Amobius. 
God  has  a  form  which  is  ap^ijrov,  and  avix^paa-rov,  and  not  to  be 
seen  by  fleshly  eyes;  He  is  in  glory,  a^^ipv^rog ;  in  greatness, 
axariXi^Tcros ;  in  height,  anepmriTOs ;  in  strength,  ao'vyxpiros  ;  in 
wisdom,  oi(rvfjLfil^oL<rTos  ;  in  goodness,  aft/ftijTo^ ;  in  benignity,  avex- 
hfiyriTos.  ^'  If  I  call  Him  Light,  I  speak  of  His  workmanship ;  if 
Word,  His  sovereignty ;  if  Spirit,  His  respiration ;  if  Wisdom,  His 
offspring ;  if  Strength,  His  power ;  if  Might,  His  energy,"  &c. 
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Most  of  these  epithets  are  used  to  place  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  more  decided  contrast  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen^  they 
became  traditional  in  the  Christian  Church  at  a  very  early  period ; 
they  did  not  originate^  however,  with  the  primitive  Fathers.     They 
were  the  Hellenistic  expressions  by  which  the  Jew  in  later  times 
was  wont  to  define,  as  far  as  definition  was  possible,  that  one  God, 
upon  whom  was  fixed  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  stay.     Repeatedly 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  are  these  adjectives  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Deity :   and    the  twenty-seventh  section   of  the  irtpl  <ru)^o(r«»j 
JifltXexrouv  of  that  writer  may  be  cited  as  one  source  out  of  the  many, 
whence  were  derived  considerable  portions  of  the  treatises  current 
in  the  days  of  S.  Theophilus.     We  say  this  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  for  it  is  a  universal 
law  that  the  literature  of  one  generation  is  founded  upon,  and  is  a 
sort  of  re-casting  of  the  productions  of  the  age  before;  hence  the 
transition  in  the  tone  and  style  of  authorship  is  always  a  gradual 
one.     In  his  definition  of  the  attributes  of  God,  S.  Theophilus  uses 
the  very  same   language,  that  was  taken  up  and  adopted  in  a 
rigorous  and  technical  sense  by  S.  Athanasius,  in  his  controversies 
with  the  Arians  in  the  fourth  century.    It  strikes  one  as  very  strange 
to  find  the  watch-words  of  the  Catholic  party,  of  full  two  centuries 
later,  used  almost  unconsciously  as  it  were,  and  unintentionally 
before  the  formal  enunciation  of  heresy  had  been  made  upon  the 
large   scale :  to   find   the   words   ayiwr^rog,  avotp^og,  wavToxpareop, 
lyjfiiovpyos  and  the  like  used  by  S.  Theophilus.     But  this  wonder  is 
increased  tenfold  when  we  find  that  these  very  attributes  are  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  to  God's  relation  towards  ourselves,  that 
the  outlines  and  the  germ  of  the  dogma  of  the  Beatific  VisiOxV, 
which  is  in  a  measure  founded  upon  these  attributes,  are  to  be  seen 
as  clearly  and  as  explicitly  stated  in  its  rudimentary  form  by  S. 
Theophilus,  as  it  is  elaborated  in  its  didactic  mould  in  the  writings 
of  the  schoolmen  in  general,  and  in  those  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
particular.   A  few  collateral  statements  deserve  notice.    "  For  God," 
says  S.  Theophilus,  ''  is  seen  by  those  who  are  able  to  behold  Him, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  soul  are  opened.^'*     "  God,"  says  S.  Thomas, 
"  since  He  is  wholly  uncorporeal,  is  not  able  to  be  seen  by  any  ex- 
terior, by  the  interior  sense."^    Again  S.  Theophilus,  '^  Man's  heart 
should  be  pure  as  a  bright  mirror,  when  there  is  rust  on  the  mirror 
his  face  cannot  be  seen  in  it,  in  like  manner  also  when  there  is  sin 
in  man,  he  cannot  behold  God,"     Which  passage  seems  to  prove 
most  distinctly  that  the  Vision  of  God  is  the  reflection  of  God's 
very  attributes  upon  our  own  souls.     All  of  which  accords  with  S. 
Thomas's  saying,  that  some  similitude  of  God  is  required  in  our- 
selves in  order  that  we  may  see  God  ;  hence  twice  he  alluded  to 
action  of  grace,  for  as  the  divine  essence  is  above  every  condition 
of  created  intelligence,  the  created  intellect  is  not  able  to  see  God 
by  its  own  nature,  but  only  through  grace ;  and  again  that  in  this 
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life  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  God  is  obtained  by  grace  than 
nature  was  able  to  give.^  S.  Augustin^  has  some  observations 
which  also  bear  out  most  fully  these  remarks.  Lastly^  S.  Theo- 
philus  connects  the  Resurrection  with  the  Beatific  Vision  in  a  passage 
of  extreme  power.  ''  When  yoa  have  put  o£f  mortality  and  shall 
have  put  on  immortality^  then  worthily  you  will  see  God  ....  and 
then  having  become  deathless  you  vim  see  the  deathless  One.^'^ 
So  that  the  true  vision  of  God  is  connected  with  the  glorification 
of  the  entire  man,  as  S.  Thomas  has  elsewhere  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained at  large/  ending  with  these  words,  *^  in  perfecta  beatitudine 
perficitur  totus  homo.''  There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  ar- 
guments for  the  resurrection  from  the  analogy  of  nature  which  are 
brought  forward.  In  his  illustrations,  he  is  perhaps  a  little  happier 
than  S.  Clemens  Bomanus,^  but  he  lacks  that  charming  simplicity 
which  runs  through  every  page  of  this,  the  chiefest  of  the  "  eccle- 
siastical pieces,''  or  the  neatly  constructive  argument,  which  pervades 
the  little  treatise  of  S.  Athenagoras  "  irspi  avaarafreoogj' 

The  first  portion  of  the  second  book  contains  a  notice  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  the  principal  of  the  theogonies  put  forward  by 
Homer,  Hesiod,  ApoUonides,  Aratus  and  others ;  and  preparatory 
to  the  divine  theogony  is  another  statement  of  God's  Nature  in 
reference  to  creation,  and  with  it  is  combined  a  double  reference  to 
God  the  Son,  which  forms  by  far  the  most  theologically  important 
portion  of  the  whole  treatise.  In  the  first  place  our  Blessed  Lord 
is  called  the  *Apx^,  or  the  Beginning,  doubtless  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  S.  Theophilus,  with  reference  to  Rev.  i.  8,  and  to 
S.  John  i.  1,  *'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  but  also  as  the 
technical  expression  of  a  theological  dogma,  just  as  we  find  Fhilo 
speaking  of  "  The  Word  of  God  the  first  beginning  of  all  things, 
the  original  species  or  archetypal  idea,  the  first  measure  of  the 
universe."^  In  the  second  place  the  two  distinct  conditions  of  the 
same  Word  are  laid  down  as  follows  ;7  ^<  Qod,  then,  having  His 
own  Word  indwelling  (ivSiaderoy)  in  His  own  bowels,  begat  Him  to- 
gether with  His  own  wisdom,  having  breathed  Him  forth  before  all 
things."  "  The  Word,  that  is,  evermore  indwelling  in  the  heart  of 
God  ;  and  when  God  was  about  to  create  what  He  designed.  He 
begat  this  emitted  Word  (Xoyov  irpo^opixov.)"^  The  succeeding  illus- 
tration of  both  these  states  from  S.  John  i.  1,  shows  that  it  was  the 
same  Word  in  both  states,  and  not  two  different  Words,  which  the 
Arians  tried  to  extract  out  of  these  passages.  The  reader  is  strongly 
recommended  to  study  carefully  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Third 
Book  of  Bishop  Bull's  "  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,"  in  which 
the  full  bearing  and  scope  of  these  passages  is  discussed  at  length. 
All  that  we  can  say  now,  is,  that  the  Logos  hhiitjoi  and  vpofopiKog 

1  la,  q.  xu.  4,  13.  :  De  Gen.  zu.  §  6,  28.  '  I.  7. 

*  Summa,  12,  ill.  «  I.  £p.  uiii.  i,  b,  6.  ^  Quart,  et  Sol.  De  Gen.  iv. 
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of  S.  Theophilus  correspond  to  the  Word  in  iUa  and  Mpyua  of  S. 
Athenagoras ;  that  the  former  were  terms  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  schools  of  the  Stoics ;  that  they  passed  into  the  writings  of 
Philo^  who  makes  extensive  use  of  them;  that  S.  John  Damascene^ 
allows  them  to  appear  in  Catholic  theology  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions ;  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria^  and  S.  Athanasius ;  that  the  first  Council  of  Sirmium^ 
(a.d.  351,)  in  its  eighth  canon  anathematizes  those  who  assert  the 
Son  of  God  to  be  exclusively  indwelling  or  put  forth, 

A  literal  narrative  of  the  creation  next  follows  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  is  there  allegorized^  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Philo,  and  this  allegory  was  in  its  turn  to  set 
the  fashion^  to  the  succeeding  Christian  Fathers.  On  the  separa- 
tion of  land  and  water^  he  says^  '^  As  in  the  sea  there  are  inhabited, 
well- watered,  and  fruit- bearing  islands,  with  landing-places  and  har- 
bours, that  the  tempest-tossed  may  take  refuge  in  them ;  so  God 
has  given  to  the  world  lost  and  imperilled  by  sin,  the  assemblies — 
I  mean  holy  Churches — (IxxAijcr/a^  ay  lag)  in  which,  as  in  fair  har- 
bours of  the  islands,  is  the  teaching  of  truth  to  which  who  would 
be  safe  flee  for  refuge.  And  as  there  are  other  islands  rocky  and 
waterless,  fruitless,  full  of  wild  beasts,  and  uninhabited,  perilous 
to  the  tempest-tossed  sailors,  against  which  the  vessels  are  dashed 
and  those  on  board  perish ;  so  there  are  the  teachings  of  error — I 
mean  heresies — which  destroy  those  who  approach  them/'  The 
works  of  all  the  successive  days  of  creation  are  treated  symboli- 
cally ;  the  sun  is  a  type  (ru^roc)  of  God  ;  the  moon  of  man ;  the 
stars  are  righteous  and  holy  souls,  the  planets  or  wandering  stars 
are  those  who  have  fallen  away  from  God,  and  forsaken  His  laws 
and  commandments;  the  four-footed  beasts  they  who  know  not 
God  and  mind  earthly  things ;  the  winged  birds  mounting  up  on 
high,  those  "  minding  things  that  are  above,  and  fulfilling  the  will 
of  God/'  The  consequences  of  the  Fall  are  stated  more  than  once, 
such  passages  as  these  being  frequent:  '^You  know  Him  not, 
owing  to  the  blindness  of  your  soul  and  the  hardness  of  your  heart ; 
but  if  you  will  you  may  be  healed/*  "  Nothing  evil  was  made  by 
God,  but  all  His  works  were  good ;  but  the  sin  of  man  corrupted 
them,  for  when  man  transgressed^' — "  Transgression  caused  Adam 
to  be  banished  Paradise ; — man  endured  pain,  labour,  grief,  and  at 
last  died,  not  because  the  tree  of  knowledge  contained  any  evil,  but 
because  of  his  disobedience/'  Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  this 
treatise,  where  S.  Theophilus  follows  more  closely  in  the  tracks  of 
Philo  and  the  older  Jewish  commentators,  than  in  the  place  in 
which  he  is  speaking  of  the  creation  of  man— -a  creation  alone 
worthy  of  His  own  hands/'  Does  S.  Theophilus  say  that  man  was 
made  in  an  intermediate  state,  neither  entirely  mortal  nor  altogether 
immortal,  but  capable  of  both  ?  Philo  asserts,  "  that  the  tempera- 
i  DeSid.Oc.  II.  21. 
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ment  of  his  nature  was  combined  of  what  was  corruptible  and  of 
what  was  incorruptible/'^  It  was  disobedience  then,  that  sealed 
the  world  to  mortality^  and  when  at  last  Cain  killed  his  brother 
Abel^  **  death  was  introduced  into  the  world,  to  pass  upon  all  men 
to  this  very  day/'  The  descendants  of  Adam  are  next  glanced  at 
with  the  origin  of  cities^  and  arriving  at  the  history  which  is  con- 
tained in  Genesis  xiv.^  the  following  striking  passage  occurs. 
**  And  at  the  same  time  there  reigned  a  righteous  King  Melchi- 
zedek^  in  the  city  of  Salem,  now  called  Jerusalem.  He  was  the 
first  of  all  priests  of  the  Most  High  God  :  from  him^  the  before 
mentioned  city  Hierosolyma^  was  called  Jerusalem.  From  his 
time  there  were  priests  over  the  earth ;  {iepei;  yevoftevoi  «ri  xao-av 
Tijv  7?v,")2  which  statement  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  tradition  of 
a  Patriarchal  Church,  and  to  an  established  order  of  the  priesthood, 
before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  of  which  S.  Theophilus  then 
proceeds  to  expound  some  moral  sentiments,  and  so  to  conclude  his 
second  book. 

The  great  fault  in  the  writings  of  S.  Theophilus,  is  want  of 
method ;  this  is  very  apparent  in  his  third  book,  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  prove  summarily  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian  writings 
as  opposed,  that  is,  to  the  mvthologies  of  the  ancients,  yet  pure  chro- 
nology occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  A  sectipn  upon  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  is  given  first,  then  one  upon  the  contradic- 
tions of  heathen  writers ;  the  accusations  against  the  Christians 
are  again  noticed;  the  inconsistencies  of  philosophic  teaching 
pointed  out;  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine,  with  special  reference 
to  kindness  to  strangers,  repentance,  righteousness,  chastity,  love  of 
enemies,  is  next  asserted.  On  the  chronology  of  Holy  Scripture,  he 
gives  fragments  of  Manetho,  Berosus,  Menander,  which  to  the  pro- 
found student  are  of  great  value,  as  the  Bampton  Lectures  by  Mr. 
Creorge  Rawlinson  incontestably  prove.  The  peroration  at  the  end  of 
this  book  contains  a  striking  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  ;  for  he  says  therein  that  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  other  poets 
'^  have  not  only  omitted  but  mocked  at  the  glory  of  the  Incorrup- 
tible {a^iapTos)  and  Only  God."  Dr.  Grabe  says  that  the  One 
God  Almighty  was  never  mocked  at  or  scorned,  only  His  Son,  so 
that  this  passage  must  be  applied  to  Christ,  Whom  S.  Theophilus 
elsewhere  speaks  of  as  "  our  Lawgiver,  the  true  God." 

What  were,  we  must  now  ask,  the  principal  doctrines  taught  by 
S.  Theophilus  ?  We  have  already  mentioned — the  Unity  and  At- 
tributes of  God, — the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  eternal  generation — the  inspiration  of  Scripture — the  Resur- 
rection— the  consequences  of  the  Fall — the  beatific  vision — the  two 
states  of  the  Word  of  the  Father — as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
he  says  that  God  made  man  ^^  neither  mortal  nor  yet  immortal, 
but  capable  of  both  conditions ;  that  if  he  followed  the  things  im- 
mortal by  obeying  the  commands  of  God,  he  might  receive  from 
^  De  Gen.  4.  *  II.  §  32. 
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Him  the  fcwiifds  of  eternity^  and  become  m  609 ;  but  that  if  oa 
the  other  hand,  he  should  turn  to  the  waya  of  death  by  dispbeying 
6oD^  he  might  be  the  anthor  of  hia  own  death/'^  A  more  ezplieit 
statement  than  this^  no  one  oonld  wish  to  read.  To  the  early  bap- 
tismal use  of  Chrism,  we  have  a  direet  reference^  for  our  author  asks 
Antolycus,  '*  Will  yon  not  be  anointed  with  the  oil  of  Ood  7''^ 
(Xf '^A^rM  iKatmf  B§ov.)  On  this  aoeount  we  are  called  Christians^ 
because  we  are  anointed  with  tne  oil  of  Oon  {yj^iiiuia.  iXawf  Osou.) 
As  to  btg^tismal  regmeraium,  he  says^ ''  Gk>D  blessed  the  creatures 
that  were  made  out  of  the  waters,  for  a  token  that  men  would  re^ 
ceive  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  by  water  and  the  bath  of 
regeneration,  (Si«t  «  .  .  Ksvrpov  T«Aiyyfyf<r/«^)  even  all  those  who 
come  to  the  truth  and  are  bom  again  {m¥9iyenwfi,i¥6tH),  ftnd  expe« 
rienoe  a  blessing  frdm  Ood/'  Profeseor  Blunt  in  his  **  Leeturea 
on  the  Early  Fathers''^  dwells  at  length  on  this  passage^  showing 
how  the  application  of  such  a  text  as  this  (Gen.  i.  21^  22)  to  the 
illuatratioQ  of  a  doctrine  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  believe  had  any 
relation  to  it,  argues  ve^  strongly,  how  thoroughly  that  doctrine 
was  established  in  the  Churdb  *^  since  it  found  ita  way  into  the 
earliest  oommentators  on  Scripture,  in  a  manner  which  nothing 
but  its  universal  prevalence  could  account  for/'  an  application 
which  '*  could  never  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  had  not  assigned  to  Baptism,  a  most  prominent  position  in 
the  Christian  scheme/'  Of  the  necessitv  of  Divhie  Grace,  there  is 
no  lack  of  proof  in  this  treatise,  for  S.  l%eophilus  attributes  his 
conversion  to  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  which  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Christian  is  one  whom  ^^ grace  keeps/* 
''and  I  pray  for  grace  from  the  Only  God  that  I  toay  accurately 
state  the  whole  truth,  according  to  His  will,  and  that  you,  and  aU 
who  peruse  this,  may  be  guided  by  His  trudi  and  grace"  Lastly^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  only  taught  by  implication,  but 
by  the  Use  of  the  actual  word ;  by  the  word  rp^^i  which  is  found 
for  the  first  time  in  this  treatise,  tne  passage  in  which  it  occurs, 
being  of  course,  a  very  celebrated  one.  Speaking  of  the  fourth 
dlBiy's  work  at  the  Creation,  S.  Theophilus  says  that ''  The  three 
days  which  elapsed  befbre  the  lights  in  the  firmament  weite  made 
are  types  of  the  Tbinity,  (t^oi  tW)  r^^  r^ioSo;)  of  Gk>D,  of  His  Son, 
and  of  His  Wisdom."^  Of  the  Holy  Eucharist  we  can  detect  no 
mention  in  this  book,  though  it  is  mentioned  that  Gron  gave  to 
Adam  an  opportunity  of  repentance  and  confession,  (s^ofMAcy^a-tco^) 
and  the  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to  Cain  :^  an.expres? 
sion  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  has  a  direct  reference  to  the 
exomologesis  of  the  Primitive  Church.  This  is  a  summary  of  the 
doctrine  taught  by  S«  Theophilus. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  upon  the  profane  authors  cited  by 
S.  Theophilus.  In  the  second  book  the  passage  from  Aratus  which 
S.  Paul  quoted  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  28)  is  given  in  full,  the  tou 

»  11.  27.  «  I.  12.  »  P.  535.  <  11.  15.  t^JJ^^]^ 
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ydi^  xa)  ytvo;  Ixr^h  being  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  the  same  book 
there  occars  a  citation  as  taken  from  Critias  and  Protagoras  the 
Abderite  which  we  learn  from  the  *^  Anooratus'^  of  S.  Epiphanius, 
was  really  a  saying  of  the  comic  poet  Eudimon.  The  correction  of 
this  mistake  by  S.  Epiphanins  is  singularly  enough  paid  back 
again  by  S.  Theophilus^  for  in  the  very  same  chapter  of  the  An- 
coratus^  (cvi.)  a  saying  is  reported  without  a  name  being  given* 
This  book  to  Autolycus  has  supplied  the  word  0iX^p0v  to  the 
MS.  of  the  Ancoratus.  These  results  are  somewhat  curious,  as 
showing,  how  the  exact  study  of  one  father  enables  us  to  read 
another  father  with  profit. 

Again,  Professor  Blunt  speaks  of  '^  an  unhappy  taste  for  ety- 
mology/'^ which  was  possessed  by  S.  Theophilus,  a  taste  which  he 
Gchibits  in  eight  di£ferent  passages,  exercising  it  on  the  words  God, 
Sabbath,  Wild  beasts,  Eden,  Dragon,  People,  Noah,  Proud.  Yet 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  very  unfortunate  in  his  derivation  of 
^fo;  for  example.  ''  He  is  called  6ffo^  because  He  hath  established 
all  things  (releix&ai)  in  His  Own  firmness.^'  This  derivation  of 
6ffo;  from  r/fiij/xi  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus^  and 
S.  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  on  this  point  he  is  by  no  means 
confident,  for  he  immediately  adds,  '^  and  because  of  the  running,'' 
giving  another  root,  9s0o,  to  run,  or  move.  S.  Theophilus  is  by  no 
means  alone  in  this  opinion,  Socrates  says  in  the  Gratylus  that  the 
aborigines  of  Greece,  seeing  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars, ''  from  this  natwe  of  running  called  them  gods."  The  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  gives  the  same  derivation,  6ei;,  ^rap^^  to  0^,  ri 
rpixoo*  Just  looking  over  Suicer,  it  seems  so  curious,  to  mark  how 
the  fathers  differed  upon  this  derivation,  some,  as  S.  John  Dama- 
scene and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  giving  aWfiv  as  the  root ;  others, 
01  ao-tai,  as  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius;  others  from 
deoogiat ;  none  tracing  its  progress  through  Z§6s,  Sitis,  JioV,  6€oV. 
He  is  more  unlucky  in  his  treatment  of  the  word  Sabbath,  when 
he  savs  "  that  which  is  called  Sabbath  by  the  Hebrews  is  Hellen- 
istically  interpreted  a  'week,'  {kfi^ofiois)  mistaking,  as  Ducseus 
well  observes,  }J2tl^,  seven,  for  fliltJ?,  rest.  The  order  of  things  is 
altogether  reversed  in  the  derivation  of  ivjpta  from  0i]psuao-00ti.  He 
is  correct  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Eden.  Of  Noah 
it  is  simply  said  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  would  signify 
rest  in  the  Greek.  The  Kaos,  people,  is  not  quite  so  accurately 
distinguished  from  Xdas,  a  stone,  as  some  strict  grammarians  would 
require.  The  other  etymologies  are  hardly  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  a  notice  at  our  hands. 

And  now  there  remains  the  most  ungrateful  portion  of  our  notice 
of  the  book.  Several  of  the  more  particular  statements  of  S.  Theo- 
philus are  elucidated  by  quotations  from  the  other  apologists  and 
earlier  fathers,  which  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  appendix. 


»  Op.  il.  p.  106.  2  Lect.  p.  308. 
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The  work  throughout  is  enriched  with  a  few,  but  well-selected 
notes  from  preceding  editions.  A  few  errors  of  the  press  remain, 
but  the  publisher  and  the  printer  have  both  done  their  work  well ; 
but  what  can  we  say  of  the  translator's  f  That  he  is  competent  to 
construe  well  and  thoroughly  such  easy  Oreek  as  S.  Theophilus 
uses^  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Flower  would  for  a  moment 
doubt.  But  has  he  translated  S.  Theophilus  well  and  thoroughly  f 
Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  The  translation,  on  the 
whole,  gives  a  good  and  fair  notion  of  the  original ;  we  ourselves 
shall  recommend  it  as  far  as  possible,  for  we  trust  that  it  may 
have  an  extensive  sale,  for  its  perusal  to  any  one  must  be  of  service, 
not  only  as  giving  an  insight  into  a  writer  of  such  an  earlv  period, 
but  also  because  the  book  contains  much  good  and  wholesome 
doctrine — ^it  is,  even  in  its  English  dress,  in  many  ways  profitable 
for  instruction  in  doctrine. 

And  here  we  would  but  too  gladly  end,  but  in  justice  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  translator,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  state 
some  of  the  particulars  in  which  we  think  the  translation  might 
have  been  improved.  We  do  not  start  by  requiring  a  solution  of 
the  problem,^  of  the  two  given  languages  to  find  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation in  the  second,  to  the  expression  of  ideas  already  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  first,  but  we  do  demand  that 
there  be  no  omission  of  the  ideas  existing  in  the  original  text.  We 
regard  the  writings  of  a  father  like  S.  Theophilus  as  an  almost 
sacred  deposit,  his  very  words  ought  to  be  treasured  up  and  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  We  agree  with  the  principle  which  appears  to 
have  guided  the  translation  of  the  ''  Library  of  the  Fathers  f  to 
sacrifice  a  florid  English  style,  for  a  reproduction  of  the  Greek  in 
an  English  form,  giving  the  original  idea,  clothed  as  far  as  possible 
in  its  correlative  expression. 

We  will  just  take,  then,  a  few  examples  of  the  translation  as  they 
occur  in  order.  In  the  first  page,  the  distinction  before  noted 
between  the  evxpw^^S  &i^d  axp^<^rog  is  utterly  lost,  the  former  being 
translated  '^  well-pleasing,*'  the  latter  "  wicked  /'  why  not  have  re- 
tained the  familiar  profitable  and  unprofitable  f  On  the  next  page 
but  one  this  sentence  occurs :  "  In  like  manner  also,  my  friend, 
your  eyes  are  darkened  by  the  suffusion  of  your  sins  and  evil  deeds." 
ix^^i  uwoxip^u/ji/vouf  Touf  ofioiXfjLOvg  t.  ^vx^^  ^^^  ^®  ''*•  o^t^oipriifJLaTcov 
x.T.X. :  (moxsco  is  to  suffer  from  cataract,  it  was  the  eyes  and  not  the 
sins  which  were  suffused.  In  the  very  next  sentence  ta-ovrpof  a 
speculum  or  mirror  is  translated  a  '^  looking  glass,''  when  "  the 
rust "  which  follows  is  simply  nonsense  as  applied  to  glass  thus — 
^  when  there  is  rust  on  the  glass."  In  the  next  section  on  the 
attributes  of  God,  !(r;^uv  and  xparog  occur  in  one  clause,  whilst 
^wfoifjiiv  and  hvepyuav  is  found  in  the  next ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  the  synonyms :  x§aro$  and  Ivveifnv  are  both  translate4 
"  power,"  and  ivepyeiuv,  not  "  energy,"  but  '*  operations ;"  here  too, 
1  Ch.  of  Fath.  Adv.  p.  viii.  ^  , 
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yifv^if^  hi  translated  "  son/'  and  not  offspring.  The  following  section 
contains  the  etymologies  of  6eo^^  the  l^t  ro  TffSfix&«(4  is  translatedj 
but  the  iii  TO  f HIV  is  not  translated^  the  sentence  consequently  has 
no  meaning  to  the  English  reader.  Take  this  sentence  on  the  re- 
anrrection*  *^  Bat  suppose  I  could  show  you  one  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  alive,  you  would  disbelieve  even  this.''^  In  this  passage 
Professor  Blunt  (inds  an  assertion  of  raising  the  dea4>  as  power 
eontiniied  in  the  Church  after  apost(dic  times.  But  how  does  he 
jrpad  it  f  "  Perhaps  I  shall  even  show  you,  a  dead  man  rused  and 
living,  and  yet  you  will  not  believe  tbis.^'^  The  former  translation 
implies  a  bare  supposition,  the  latter  implies  as  Mr.  Blunt  ob-<^ 
serves,  a  challenge  which  although  put  into  the  mouth  of  Auto* 
lyeus,  is  in  fact  introduced  to  the  reader  by  Theophilus  himself, 
who  would  not  we  may  suppose  have  volunteered  it,  had  he  felt 
the  question  to  be  a  staggering  one.  Where  certain  words  have 
been  received  by  the  Church  in  a  technical  sense,  we  contend  for 
that  technical  expression  being  retained.  Hie  hiyof  M^aSero^  is 
tixt  mental  Word,  the  Kfyog  ir^^inii  the  movd  pronounced :  next 
to  mental  we  prefer  "  indwelhng,^'  as  given  by  the  translation  of 
full's  Defence.  The  word  *'  internal,''  which  is  found  in  Book  II» 
s.  10,  deprives  the  adjective  of  much  of  its  theological  sense.  For 
authority's  sake,  we  gave  the  translation  of  S.  Theophilus  on  the. 
Trinity  in  Professor  Blunt's  own  words,  we  wish  them  to  be  comr 
pared  with  Mr.  Flower's, "  Likevrise  also  the  three  days  made  before 
the  lights  are  a  itffie  {sW)  rtiwoi)  of  the  Trinity.''^  The  yeyowm 
belongs  to  the  foHrr^pe;  not  to  the  ^juufpai.  For  a  similar  reason, 
we  quoted  from  Professor  Blunt  in  the  passage  on  baptismal  re- 
generation. Mr.  Flower  reads  it  thus, — "  Besides  these  were  also 
blessed  by  Gtod,  to  serve  as  a  sign  that  all,  as  many  as  receive  the 
truth,  and  are  bom  again  and  blessed  of  6od,  may  receive  remis- 
sion of  sins,  by  water  and  the  laver  of  regeneration."^  The  rei  Ix 
Tov  x^arm  ymiABVp^  are  simply  rendered  by  "  these."  Further  on*^ 
hawavTos  hvhiderov,  the  ever  meqtal  or  '*  evermore  indweUing  "  is 
rendered  by  '^  always  internal."  In  page  58,  the  expression  t^¥ 
oixovofi/flty  Tvig  kS^y{|f^B»g  is  translated  '^  related  in  detail."  The 
same  word,  before-mentioned,^  amvyi^m,,  is  given  as  '*  recovered," 
although  the  Latin  version  has  expergefactus.  Eiayyi?uoif  is  trans- 
lated an  Even^elietJ^  The  more  numerous  but  minor  discrepancies 
that  exist  between  Mr.  Humphry's  text  and  Mr,  Flower's  transla- 
tion, we  willingly  pass  by,  believing  that  at  times  he  translated 
from  Fell,  Wolf,  or  the  Benedictine  editions,  all  of  which  he  says 
that  he  had  by  his  side.  However,  we  must  conclude,  apologising 
to  our  readers,  for  the  length  of  this  paper,  which  we  sincerely 
hope  may  induce  some  to  study  S.  Theophilus  for  themselves ;  uid 
Mr.  Flower's  translation  will  generally  be  found  a  helpful ,  com- 
panion in  the  study. 

'  Page  15.  «  Lect.  p.  389.  »  II.  15.  <  Page  42. 

'Page  49.  ^  Patge  69.  'Page  91.  ^  t 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Metrical  lAfe  of  8.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,     Lincoln:  W.  and 
B.  Brookes. 

This  book  has  just  been  printed  for  the  first  time*  Written  in  me- 
diseval  hexameters,  it  was  probably  composed  much  about  the  time  of 
his  canonisation,  a.d.  1220,  which  was  twenty  years  after  his  death. 
Two  copies  of  this  life  are  in  existence,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
other  in  the  Bodleian.  Their  various  readings  are  collated  in  this  pub- 
lication by  the  Bey.  J.  F.  Dimock,  the  editor. 

.  We  give  an  extract  from  the  preface  exhibiting  the  character  of  the 
great  Bishop,  the  founder  of  the  noble  cathedral  of  Lincoln ; 

^  Kingx  or  baron,  or  lesser  body,  bishops,  archbishop,  or  pope  himself,  it 
mattered  not  whom,  one  and  all,  Hugh  was  alike  ready  to  oppose  with  a  Uke 
determined  audacity,  in  the  cause  of  right  and  holiness.  In  such  a  cause,  once 
sure  of  the  straight  path,  he  would  then  persevere,  always  and  everywhere, 
with  a  simple,  direct  fixity  of  purpose, — an  untiring,  bull-dog  tenacity,— an 
utter  fearlessness  and  recklessness  of  consequences, — to  be  daunted  by  no 
earthly  power,  deterred  by  no  cireumstances  whatever  of  difficulty  or  danger. 
And  suph  a  man — however  much,  in  these  days  of  polish,  and  pohcy,  and  soft 
and  selfish  expediency,  we  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  fact — ^is,  afUr  all, 
the  right,  and  wise,  and  prudent  man ;  the  man  to  command  success,  to  do 
great  things,  to  win  the  lasting  regard  and  applause  of  men. 

*'  At  any  rate,  this  was  sure  to  be  the  result  when,  as  in  Hugh,  there  was 
united  to  fierce  and  obstinate  earnestness  of  purpose,  in  rare  combination,  a 
cool  and  excellent  judgment,  ever  ready  to  back  up  his  stubborn  resolves  with* 
wise  and  prudent  action.  He  had,  too,  with  all  his  hot-headed  impetuosity, 
a  singular  and  exquisite  tact,  ever  ready  to  seize  the  right  mode  and  the  right 
moment ;  and  with  all  his  stem  Carthusian  asceticism,  a  ready  wit  and  ready 
tongue,  ever  ready  to  utter  the  right  and  telling  thing  in  the  right  and  telUng 
way.  That  be  possessed  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  d^ree  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  what  is  already  detailed ;  upon  which,  however,  we  may  just  note 
further,  his  different  mode  of  action  in  his  interviews  with  two  such  different 
characters  as  Henry  and  Richard :  with  the  former,  close,  sagacious,  and  im- 
penetrable* he  was  cool  and  watchful,  waiting  patiently  for  some  slight  move 
whereby  to  detect  his  adversary's  play,  before  he  ventured  to  step  in  and  win 
the  game.  At  Richard  he  rushed  at  once,  with  a  rude  and  boisterous  impe- 
tuosity, taking  him  by  storm,  as  it  were»  with  sheer  force  of  dashing  gallantry ; 
just  as  if,  with  himi  ms  character  had  been  moulded  in  the  broils  of  the  camp 
and  onslaughts  on  the  foe.  The  fact  was  that  he  could  deverly  beat  them 
both,  on  their  own  ground,  at  their  own  weapons.  ^ 

**  And  yet,  with  all  the  clever  tact  which  was  undoubtedly  his  to  a  remark- 
able extent,— with  all  the  nice  finesse  which  be  knew  well  now  to  practise,  no 
taint  can  be  found  in  him  of  what  was  sly,  or  mean,  or  underhand.  Simple, 
fearless  honesty,  perfect  truthfulness,  were  his,  quite  as  remarkably ;  carried 
sometimes  to  an  excess  that  strikes  us  as  almost  childish.  It  was  a  rough 
and  fierce  age,  and  he  was  as  a  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  but  however  much 
there  may  have  been  in  him  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  harmlessness 
and  innocence  of  the  dove  was  still  pure  and  unsullied. 

*'  And  still  he  was  stem  and  harsh.  Such,  no  doubt,  by  nature,  he  had  re- 
ceived no  training  at  all  likely  to  soften  innate  austerity.  From  earliest  boy- 
hood up  to  mature  manhood,  his  whole  Ufe  had  been  devoted  to  incessant, 
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unmerciful  ilisciplining  and  mastering  of  himself,  or  to  exerciaing  a  like  severe 
discipline  over  others.  This  he  always  continued,  as  regarded  himself,  so  far 
as  was  possible  under  such  different  circumstances.  .  .  .  But  yet  enough  has 
appeared  to  show  that  he  was  far  from  being  the  sour  ascetic  that  mi^^t  at 
first  sight  have  well  been  imagined.  .  .  .  Giraldus  contrasts  him  with  Bald- 
win, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  good  and  holy  men,  he  says,  but  after  a 
vastly  different  fashion.  '  Ajrcbbishop  Baldwin  was  slow  and  sparing  of  speech, 
Bishop  Hugh  Aill  of  talk  and  pleasantry  and  fun ;  the  one  sad  always,  and 
timorous ;  the  other  joyous  ever  in  merriment  of  heart  and  fearlessness  of 
inind.'  .  .  . 

"  Add  to  all  this  that  the  good  Hugh  was  holy,  humble,  and  devout,  and 
active  in  all  good  works,  as  few  men,  perhaps,  have  been  before  or  since ;  sin- 
gularly void  of  all  covetousness  and  ambition ;  careful  to  excess  against  en- 
riching or  magnifying  himself;  generous  and  open-handed  to  others,  almost 
to  a  niult ;  with  every  untiring  energy  of  his  determined  mind  plainly  bent 
solely  to  the  promotion  of  God^s  glory  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  men ;  and 
we  need  no  longer  wonder  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  love  and  reverence 
extreme,  notwithstanding  the  stem  severity  which  was  perhaps  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  so  decisive  a  character,  and  nurtured  though  this  had  been  in 
the  hardening  rigour  of  the  cloister.*' 


Idealism  Considered,  chiefly  with  reference  to  a  volume  of ''  Essays  and 
Reviews**  lately  published.  By  the  Kev.  William  Grbsley.  Loq* 
don:  Masters. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  able,  though  brief,  review  of  the  recent  volume  of 
^*  Essays  and  Reviews."  It  is  very  characteristic  of  its  author.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  two  extracts : 

''The  great  fallacy  into  which  Dr.  Temple  has  fallen  is  that,  with  charac- 
teristic want  of  discrimination,  he  has  entirely  failed  to  discern  what  one 
would  think  was  on  the  surface  of  the  question,  namely,  that  while  there  are 
some  subjects  which  admit  of  continual  advancement,  there  are  others  which 
by  their  very  nature  are  soon  brought  to  perfection  in  the  world's  history. 
Science  is  of  the  former  character.  It  rests  on  an  accumulation  of  &cts  and 
experiments.  What  is  discovered  by  one  generation  is  funded  and  realised, 
and  forms  a  foundation  on  which  succeeding  generations  build  a  continually 
increasing  fabric.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  world's  duration,  no 
generation  of  men  will  ever  have  explored  half  of  nature's  treasures.  We  may 
possibly  even  now  be  but  in  the  infancy  of  some  departments  at  least  of 
science,  wonderful  as  have  been  the  discoveries  of  the  last  and  present  gene- 
ration. On  the  progress  of  science  depend  a  vast  variety  of  arts  which  tend  to 
the  convenience  and  embellishment  of  human  life ;  and  in  these  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  perfection  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  our  forefathers. 

"  There  are,  however,  other  branches  of  human  skill  which  are  soon  brought 
to  their  highest  attainable  excellence.  Such,  by  way  of  example,  is  the  art  of 
sculpture,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  human  body  in  all  the  dignity  and 
beauty  with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  the  Creator.  Early  in  the  history 
of  civilisation,  after  some  rude  attempts  by  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  the 
refined  taste  of  the  Grecian  sculptor  taught  him  to  chisel  the  human  figure 
with  a  beautiful  exactness,  nay,  with  an  ideal  perfection,  which  no  artist  in 
modern  days  has  been  able  to  rival.  So  in  architecture.  The  particular  style 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  was  brought  by  them  to  its  most  perfect  symmetry. 
In  the  structure  of  their  language,  the  ancients  far  surpass  the  moderns ;  and 
language  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  highest  tests  of  refined  intellect. 
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*'Now  religion  is  amongst  those  things  which  are  not  ekborated  hy  sno- 
eeuiye  generations,  hut  perfect  from  the  heginning,  being  given  to  ns  hy  re- 
velation from  heaven.  In  the  character  of  the  blessed  Tbbus  we  have  re- 
ceived from  heaven  a  faultless  model,  which  men  of  former  ages  could  imitate 
at  least  as  well  as  we  can.  And  so  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  of  gradual  growth,  the  work  of  many  genera- 
tionsy-ynot  discovered  and  worked  out  by  man,  but  revealed  bv  God.  It  is 
im]x>ssible  for  man  to  add  to  it,  or  diminish  aught  from  it,  without  prejudice 
to  its  perfection.  In  revealed  religion  it  may  be  asserted  with  little  qualifica- 
tion, that  every  discovery  must  be  an  error,  and  every  fancied  improvement 
an  actual  detriment.  The  Reformation  itself  was  but  a  recurrence  to  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  ApostoKc  times.  To  use  the  powerful  language  of  a 
modem  writer :  '  It  is  a  salutary  firmness  which,  amidst  the  clamour  of  in- 
novation, calmly  points  its  finger  towards  the  records  of  past  experience,  and 
which  has  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  that,  though  secular  science  has  still  its 
myriads  of  future  discoveries  in  store,  revelation  has  not  one ;  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  God's  oracles  was  as  complete  nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago  as 
it  is  at  the  present  moment,  or  as  it  will  be  in  ages  yet  to  come.' 

**  There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  man's  acknowledged  ad- 
vance in  arts  and  science  implies  a  corresponding  advance  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Because  science  has  taught  us  to  rule  the  elements,  and  apply  their 
hidden  power  to  our  use,  are  we  better  able  to  rule  our  own  passions,  or  curb 
the  madness  of  the  people?  Because  improved  maclunery  supplies  our  dwell- 
ings with  comforts  and  conveniences  unknown  to  former  ages,  are  our  minds 
therefore  better  stored  with  moral  wisdom  ?  Is  our  conduct  to  God  and  our 
neighbour  better  ordered  ?  The  mechanic  who  governs  bv  his  skill  the  giant 
power  of  the  steam  engine,  is  he  on  that  account  better  skilled  in  the  guidance 
of  the  social  machine,  or  one  whit  more  practically  versed  in  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  moral  universe?  Surely  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  ob- 
jects so  entirely  distinct.  Dr.  Temple  entirely  overlooks  this  most  obvious 
distinction  in  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  from  the  admitted  ad- 
yance  of  mankind  in  physical  knowledge,  he  infers  a  corresponding  advance  in 
moral  and  intellectual.  'The  man  arrived  at  maturity,'  he  says,  Meams  to 
know  his  own  power  morally  and  intellectually ;' '  he  ceases  to  yield  a  blind 
obedience  to  rules  not  understood,  but  yields  obedience  to  the  rules  of  his 
own  mind,  a  law  not  imposed  by  another  power,  but  by  his  own  enlightened 
will.'  So  as  regards  the  world  at  large.  *  At  this  time  in  the  maturity  of 
mankind,  as  with  each  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  power  the  great  lever  which 
moves  the  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  power  is  intellect;  for,'  as  he  con- 
cludes his  essay,  *  we  are  men  governed  by  principle,  if  governed  at  all,  and 
cannot  rely  any  longer  on  the  impulses  of  youth,  or  the  discipline  of  child- 
hood.'"   (Pp.  13— 15.) 

The  following  extract  is  from  his  notice  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  Essay  od 
Cosmogony : 

"  Believers  in  Revelation  need  have  no  jealousy  of  the  progress  of  science. 
Sdehce,  soberly  and  philosophically  followed,  is  in  closest  harmony  with  Re- 
vealed Truth.  It  is  only  when  pursued  rashly  and  wildly  that  it  seems  to 
contradict  it.  Geology,  so  far  from  being  an  antagonist  of  Holy  Scripture, 
has  confirmed  its  truth  in  many  important  particulars.  First,  it  proves  unde- 
niably the  fact  of  creation ;  it  afibrds  undoubted  evidence  that  the  world  has 
not  been  going  on  for  an  indefinite  period  in  its  present  order.  Secondly,  it 
shows  that  the  various  tribes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  created 
very  much  in  the  order  which  Moses  describes.  This  is  rather  remarkable ; 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  an  ignorant  person  should  have  supposed  fishes  to 
have  been  created  before  birds,  or  birds  before  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Thirdly, 
it  declares  that  man  is  certainly  the  last  of  God's  creatures.    These  are  im- 
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porCant  potota  of  coincidence.  It  is  not  pratcnde<>  thst  there  are  not  diffi« 
culties;  and  I  am  sony  to  say  that  the  Ideolo^ts  seens  detenmned  to  mdco 
the  most  of  them/*    P.  28. 


Hbngstbnberg's  Commentary  on  Ecclesiaates  is  one  of  the  recent 
▼olumes  of ''  Clark's  Theological  Library/'  The  name  of  the  author  is 
a  warrant  for  its  sober  and  devotional  character.  Amongst  the  smaller 
pieces  appended  to  the  Commentary  is  an  article  on  ''  the  Sacrifices  of 
Holy  Scripture,'*  which  is  especially  noteworthy.  Although  not  fully 
appreciating  the  relation  of  ancient  sacrifices  to  the  Christian  Eucharist, 
it  IS  fnll  of  valuable  thought. 

We  cannot  say  that  Lectures  on  Prayer  by  a  Country  Pastor^ 
Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Scripture  Revelation  of  a  Future  State/* 
(J.  W.  Parker,)  are  sufficiently  remarkable  for  depth  and  om^inftlity  to 
make  the  reserved  right  of  translation  a  serious  loss  to  our  Continental 
neighbours,  unless  the  high  position  of  the  author  may  be  considered  as 
giving  value  to  an  anonymous  work. 

A  good  Hymn  for  Harvest  Home,  with  music  after  the  type  of  a 
German  chorale,  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner.  (No- 
vello.)    The  cost  is  ten  shillings  per  hundred. 

Four  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  A.  Goalbn  are  written  in  a  style  at  once 
warm  and  simple.  We  seem  to  desiderate,  however,  a  little  more  pre- 
eisioD  of  doctrine— -especially  in  the  last. 

The  Sufficiency  of  Christ,  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  (Bell  and  Daldy,)  commemorating  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford's Reading  Mission,  in  Lent  of  this  year.  It  will  be  valued  hj 
many  as  a  memento  of  that  occasion,  and  contains  many  appeals  of  a 
very  deep  and  earnest  character.  We  must,  however,  express  our  re- 
gret at  publications  6[  that  memorial  character.  Thc^  never  can 
adequately  represent  the  vital  effort  which  gave  strength  to  the  mis- 
sion. Times  of  solemn  penitence  and  revival,  are  too  sacred  to  bear, 
and  too  pregnant  with  hidden  results,  to  need  such  fragmentary  re- 
cords. Courses  of  instruction  are  suitable  for  publication,  but  the 
words  spoken  in  an.  endeavour  to  awaken  men  trom  lethargy,  or  to 
kindle  a  healthier  tone  of  life  and  charity,  had  far  better  be  left  with 
their  echoes  undisturbed  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  conscieBce  of  thtf 
hearers. 

The  Office  and  Duties  of  Sponsors  are  treated  of  in  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Clement  Smith  (Masters.) 

A  sermon  by  the  Rev.  C.  Gutch,  entitled  The  Gloomy  Summer,  or 
GoiPs  threatened  Chastisement  deserted/or  national  and  individual  sinSf 
(Masters,)  aims  with  much  eamestnesa  to  give  a  practical  character  to 
the  prayers  etijoined  while  under  apprehension  respeetina^  the  results  of 
OUT  harvest.  Perhaps  it  is  at  fiiult  as  a  sermon,  in  that  it  points  mainly 
to  faults  in  which  the  majority  of  the  congregation  addressed  would  have 
little  participation.  Its  chief  value  as  a  sermon  to  a  devout  congre- 
gation consists  in  the  reference  to  Moses  and  others,  as  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  devout  persons  ought  individually  to  become  in- 
tercessors for  a  sinful  peopled 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  SACRIFICE,  AND  THE  SCOTTISH 
CONTROVERSY. 

Pastoral  Teaching  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  addressed 
to  several  Congregations  since  Maundy  Thursday,  1860.  By 
Seven  Priests  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Edinburgh :  Lendrum. 
London:  Masters. 

It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  to  make  the  very 
errors  Und  follies  and  sins  of  men  contribute  to  the  working  out 
of  His  secret  counsels  of  Wisdom  and  Love.  Man's  mistakes  do 
not,  in  the  end,  frustrate  His  work  :  they  are  frequently  the  very 
instruments  whereby  that  work  is  brought  about. 

We  consider  that  the  unhappy  Eucharistic  controversy  which 
still  continues  to  agitate  our  sister  Church  in  Scotland,  furnishes 
an  apt  illustration  of  this  great  Truth. 

That  the  course  of  the  controversy  has  been  characterised  by 
much — very  much— of  evil,  no  sober-minded  Christian,  we  imagine, 
will  be  found  to  deny.  It  has  been  attended  by  heart-burnings, 
misrepresentations,  bitterness,  and  uncharitableness. 

On  the  side  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  we  fear  it  has  been  too 
evident  that  in  the  case  of  certain  of  them  (Bp.  Wordsworth  in 
particular)  mere  personal  feeling  has  been  allowed  to  exercise  an 
undue  influence  on  their  official  conduct ;  that  wounded  pride,  im- 
patience of  contradiction,  fear  of  incurring  popular  displeasure, 
anxiety  to  satisfy  the  influential  laity,  and  other  questionable  mo- 
tives, have  been  permitted  (we  trust  unconsciously  to  themselves) 
to  dull  their  spiritual  perceptions,  to  bias  them  in  their  solemn 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  inspire  much  of  their  action. 

While  on  the  other  side,  we  must  no  less  express  our  opinion, 
that  the  settlement  of  this  solemn  controversy  has  been  seriously 
arrested  by  the  gall  and  bitterness  which  has  thus  been  infused  into 
it  from  the  opposite  quarter  ;  and  that  had  the  defenders  of  High 
Eucharistic  Doctrine  manifested  more  of  Christian  forbearance, 
more  meekness  and  patience,  more  humble  trust  in  the  overruling 
Love  and  Mercy  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church;  had  they 
written  (when  called  upon  so  to  do)  with  sobriety  and  charity,  and 
not  been  so  eager  to  fasten  upon  the  Bishops  (to  many  of  whom 
the  course  .of  the  discussion  must  have  presented  very  serious 
theological  difficulties)  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  heresy — 
the  storm  would  ere  this  have  passed  over,  and  our  sister  Church 
be  enabled  to  serve  God  with  some  measure  of  "  godly  quietness.^' 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  whose  it  is  to  '^  guide  into  all  the 
Truth,''  is  also  He  whose  nature  and  whose  name  is  Love — who 

Vol.  XXII. — December,  1860.  4  a    ^         , 
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is  the  very  Personal  Love  of  Gk)D,  that  Holy  Bond  uniting  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  indissoluble,  ineflfable  Oneness ;  and  who 
is  ever  repelled  therefore,  by  acts  or  words  inconsistent  with  true 
Christian  Charity.  How  then  can  He  manifest  His  Illuminating 
Presence  if  His  Holy  approaches  are  recklessly  interfered  with  and 
resisted,  by  those  whose  sacred  duty  it  is,  in  every  way  to  court 
His  guiding  Influence  ? 

We  must  claim  indulgence  for  writing  in  this  strain :  but  really 
if  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  to  be  rent  asunder  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  the  writers  who  take  upon  them  to  conduct  the  con- 
troversy— whether  anonymously  or  otherwise,  whether  in  journals, 
pamphlets,  or  elsewhere — must  suffer  a  word  of  exhortation,  that 
they  will  never  write  a  line  on  this  most  solemn  subject,  without 
earnest  prayer  that  they  may  be  guided  to  say  nothing  which  shall 
not  be  for  the  true  benefit  of  the  Church,  nothing  which  is  not 
demanded  by  Christian  charity,  nothing  which  may  cause  needless 
pain  or  irritation  to  any,  nothing  which  may  grieve  or  repel  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  of  Love. 

We  have  hinted  at  some  of  the  evils  with  which  the  present 
Eucharistic  controversy  in  Scotland  has  been  fraught.  But  while 
fully  admitting  this,  and  expressing  our  serious  conviction  that  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  that  country  is  such,  even  notwithstanding 
the  momentary  calm,  as  to  awaken  anxious  apprehension,  we  yet 
are  very  far  from  imagining  the  religious  agitation  to  have  been  an 
unmixed  evil.  Far  otherwise.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Baptismal 
discussion,  when  the  turmoil  had  ceased,  and  men  began  to  collect 
their  thoughts  and  look  calmly  about  them,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  made  an  important  and  decisive  ad- 
vance in  general  orthodoxy  of  sentiment  upon  that  great  question, 
and  had  obtained  a  firmer  grasp  and  more  explicit  recognition  of 
truths  she  had  always  implicitly  held;  so  will  it  inevitably  be 
found  in  the  present  instance.  Documents  of  permanent  interest 
and  value  have  already  been  given  to  the  Church,  called  into  being 
by  recent  disputes ;  men's  minds  have  begun  to  open  to  verities 
to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers ;  and  doctrinal  state- 
ments  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  have  obtained  ac- 
ceptance in  quarters  where,  but  a  short  time  ago,  they  had  no  ap- 
parent prospect  whatever  of  gaining  admission. 

Among  the  works  of  permanent  value  for  which  we  are  indebted 
under  God  to  the  present  Eucharistic  Controversy  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  foremost  place  must,  of  course,  be  assigned  to  the 
masterly  Theological  Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin. 

Although  this  Defence  was  prepared  merely  to  meet  a  special 
emergency,  and  was  drawn  up  hastily,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no 
Branch  of  the  Church  can  produce  a  Treatise  of  a  similar  character, 
of  equal  value.  We  question  very  much  if  such  a  one  has  ever 
been  written.     As  an  exposition  of  the  real  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
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the  Holy  undivided  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Adorable  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar,  disencumbered  of  modem  errors,  whether  of 
misbelief  or  unbelief,  its  worth  is  incalculable.  Grave,  comprehen- 
sive^ learned  and  devout,  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  earnest  serious- 
ness, which  a  knowledge  of  the  important  issues  depending  on  it 
would  necessarily  impart — we  consider  it  a  very  model  of  dignified 
and  persuasive  religious  writing.  The  full  value  and  importance 
of  the  work,  as  illustrating,  throughout  Christendom,  the  theolo- 
gical position  of  the  British  Churches,  has  yet  to  be  tested.  A 
treatise  of  this  kind  could  not  perhaps  have  been  produced  but  in  a 
time  of  anxious  controversy.  We  must  thank  60  d,  then,  for  the 
very  controversy  that  evoked  it. 

We  think  this  Defence  should  be  reprinted,  with  the  original 
Charge,  and  a  few  pages  of  explanation  recounting  its  history. 
It  should  be  broken  up  moreover  into  sections,  and  furnished 
with  a  table  of  contents,  and  an  index,  by  way  of  facilitating 
reference. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  Providence  of  God  silently  preparing 
the  Church  for  this  important  emergency.  Had  not  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce's,  Dr.  Pusey^s,  Mr.  Keble^s,  and  other  works  preceded,^ 
and  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  Church  by  these  means,  and  by  the 
revived  study  of  the  ancient  Liturgies,  been  gradually  exercised  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Eucharistic  Mystery,  the  composition  of 
such  a  Defence  in  so  brief  a  period  would  have  been  a  simple 


The  specialty  of  the  Eucharistic  Controversy  in  Scotland,  wherein 
it  has  providentially  supplemented  and  completed  the  antecedent 
discussions  in  this  country,  has  been  the  attention  paid  in  it  to  the 
saci'ificial  aspect  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

On  this  all-important  branch  of  the  subject.  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force's  able  work  was  singularly  defective.  In  the  Denison  dis- 
cussion again,  the  question  of  the  Sacrifice  did  not  present  itself 
for  consideration.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  having  reminded  us 
of — and  by  the  help  of  the  useful  scholastic  terms,  pressed 
strongly  upon  us — the  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  Sacra- 
mentum,  the  Res  Sacramenti,  and  the  Virtus  Sacramenti,  the 
Denison  agitation  expended  itself  chiefly  on  the  establishment 
of  the  great  truth  of  the  objective  Presence,  after  Consecration, 
of  the  Res  Sacramenti,  irrespectively  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
recipient. 

As  a  corollary  from  the  objective  Presence^  the  question  of  Ado- 
ration necessarily  came  under  notice;  although  at  that  time  it 
received  but  a  secondary  attention.  Mr.  Keble^s  beautiful  Treatise 
well-nigh  exhausted  that  question.      In  consequence,  however,  of 

1  We  must  especially  mention  Dr.  Fusey's  Catena — a  work  of  really  inestimable 
use  and  importance,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  great  boons  he  has  qpnferred 
on  the  Church. 
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the  appearance  of  Mr.  Freeman's  thoughtful  and  attractive  though 
misleading  '^  Introduction^'  (the  influence  of  which  upon  the  theo- 
logical mind  of  the  Scottish  Episcopate  has  been  very  singular)^ 
and  of  the  theory  therein  propounded,  that  the  objective  Presence 
of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  very  personal  Presence  of  our  Lord  Himself,  or 
call  therefore  for  any  act  of  Adoration — it  became  needful  that  the 
subject  should  undergo  still  further  investigation:  and  this,  in 
Mr.  Keble's  •'  Considerations,"  in  the  very  able  pamphlet  "  The 
Modest  Reply,"  in  the  powerful  writings  of  Mr.  Cheyne  and  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  it  has  abundantly  received. 

This  last  point,  then,  (viz.  the  Presence  and  consequent  Adora- 
tion of  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  Eucharist,  as  necessarily  involved 
in  the  admitted  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood)  is  one  of  the 
points  for  the  complete  discussion  of  which  the  Church  is  inciden- 
tally indebted,  under  God,  to  the  present  Controversy.  Another, 
equally  important,  is  the  vindication  of  the  use  of  the  word  Sub- 
stantial as  applied  to  our  Blessed  Lord's  Humanity,  mysteriously 
Present  under  the  Sacramental  veils. 

But  the  one  subject  (as  we  have  stated)  -which  has  impressed 
its  special  and  distinctive  character  upon  the  Northern  discussion, 
and  rendered  it  so  valuable  a  supplement  to  our  preliminary  dispu- 
tations in  this  country,  has  been  unquestionably  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice*  And  on  this  cardinal  question,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's 
Defence — ample  as  it  is  in  its  treatment  of  the  other  cognate  doc- 
trines (the  objective  Presence — ^the  effect  of  Consecration — the  co- 
existence under  one  subject  of  two  real  distinct  though  unconfused 
Substances — Adoration — reception  by  the  wicked,  &c.,  &c.) — is  yet 
peculiarly  ample  and  exhaustive. 

In  what  sense  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  a  Sacrifice,  in  what  sense 
it  is  not ;  how  far  it  is  identical  with,  in  what  respect  dissimilar 
from,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross — these  and  kindred  matters  are 
treated  of  with  a  reverence  and  sobriety  and  learning  truly 
admirable. 

The  Bishop  insists,  as  in  his  Primary  Charge,  on  the  importance 
of  discriminating  between  the  two  senses,  the  active  and  passive, 
of  the  word  Sacrifice ;  the  one  signifying  the  act  of  offering,  the 
other  the  thing  offered;  the  one  denoting  the  ^^rite,^  the  other  the 
"  victim.''^ 

He  shows  how  that,  in  the  latter,  or  passive,  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  are  abso- 
lutely identical,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  offered  is  the  same — the 
very  Body  which  hung  on  the  Cross  being  the  very  Body  (for  there 

^  Waterland  notices  the  same  cardinal  distinction.  **  Christ/'  he  says,  ''per- 
formed His  Sacrifice  in  the  active  and  transient  sense,  once  for  all,  upon  the  Cross. 
He  distributes  it  daily,  in  the  patsive  and  abiding  sense  of  it,  to  all  His  true  ser  * 
vants,  to  every  faithful  Communicant/'  (Distinctions  of  Sacrifice.) 
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can  be  no  other)  which  is  pleaded  and  received  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist. Whereas  in  the  former^  or  active^  sense  of  the  word,  there 
can^  of  course,  be  no  such  identity  ;  the  Holy  Eucharist  being  but 
the  solemn  commemoration  or  Memorial^  before  God  and  man,  of 
the  one  active  Sacrifice  once  for  all  made  and  finished  on  the  Cross. 

The  unconscious  confusion  between  these  two  distinct  meanings 
of  the  word^  has  really  been  one  cause  of  much  of  the  misapprehen- 
sion which  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

Christ  is  not  again  immolated  on  the  Altar.  But  Christ  our 
Sacrifice  is  there  pleaded.  In  other  words  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a 
Sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  Memorial,  or  sacrificial  commemora- 
tion, of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

So  that  whereas  it  is  objected,  It  is  not  a  sacrifice  because  it  is 
only  a  memorial ;  we  answer,  It  is  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  real 
"  Memorial^'  which  imparts  to  it  its  sacrificial  character. 

To  show  this^  we  have  but  to  gaze  reverently  upwards,  and  ask. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  Sacrifice  which  our  Blessed  Lord  as 
"  Priest  for  ever,''  is  now  '^  for  ever''  ofiering  up  ?  It  is  the  Me- 
morial of  the  One  Great  Sacrifice  which  He  once  offered  with  pain 
and  Blood  on  the  Cross.  It  is  Himself  '^  as  He  had  been  slain." 
{(!)$  i(rpayfjkivov,  Rev.  v.  6.) 

The  same  Sacrificial  Memorial,  which  is  pleaded  in  Heaven,  is 
the  very  same  which,  under  Sacramental  veils,  is  pleaded  on  earth : 
and  we  repeat,  it  is  the  very  fact  of  its  being  really  and  truly  a 
"  Memorial,"  which  imparts  to  it  its  distinctive  Sacrificial  character. 

There  is  no  fresh  slaying  of  the  Lamb  in  Heaven :  but  there  is  the 
continuous  and  availing  Presentation  before  the  Father  of  the  ^' slain 
Lamb" — the  "Lamb  of  God"  bearing  the  marks  of  violent  Death, 
though  now  ever-living,  and  by  the  merits  of  that  Death  interceding. 

So  there  is  no  sacramental  mactation  of  Christ  on  the  Altar ; 
no  repetition  of  the  one  great  Act  once  for  all  effected  on  Calvary ; 
no  slaying,  in  successive  Eucharists,  of  fresh  victims  to  propitiate 
God — like  the  reiterated  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  priests  (the  doc- 
trine strongly  and  justly  condemned  by  our  thirty-first  Article,  as 
one  of  the  popular  misconceptions  of  a  great  Catholic  verity) — but 
a  mysterious  commemorative  Oblation  of  the  precious  Body  and 
Blood  once  offered  on  the  Cross. 

Moreover,  the  Divine  Victim  presented  on  the  celestial  and  on 
the  earthly  Altar  being  one  and  the  same  (His  earthly  presence 
being  brought  about,  according  to  His  gracious  promises,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost) — whatever  propitiatory  virtue  is  essen- 
tially inherent  in  Him,  must  necessarily  appertain  to  Him,  energize 
through  Him,  flow  from  Him,  wherever  His  all-pleading,  all- 
availing  Presence  is  manifested. 

The  Jewish  sacrifices  at  once  exhibit  and  explain  the  memorial 
nature  of  our  Lord's  continuous  Oblation. 

The  sacrifice,  of  old,  was  not  complete,  when  the  act  of  macta- 
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tion  had  been  performed.  Nay^  had  the  service  terminated  there, 
no  good  whatever  would  have  been  effected.  The  most  important 
part — that  which  alone  made  the  sacrifice  available — had  yet  to 
ensue.  The  essence  of  the  sacrifice — ^i.e.,  the  sacrifice  itself  by  re- 
presentation— had  to  be  solemnly  offered  up^  pleaded  and  presented 
before  God.  Now  it  was  this  representative  sacrifice^  which  con- 
tained>  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice,  which  attested  also 
the  fact  of  the  immolation  having  taken  place,  and  which  thus  put 
God  in  remembrance  of  His  covenant  which  was  ratified  between 
Himself  and  Israel  with  Blood — this  it  was  which  constituted  the 
memorial.  If  the  offering  was  an  animal,  the  memorial  was  its 
life-blood ;  if  the  offering  was  of  flour,  the  memorial  was  the  priest's 
"  handfuP'  taken  from  it. 

Now  it  was  the  solemn  presentation  of  this  sacrificial  memorial 
before  God,  which  gave  practical  efficacy  to  the  whole  service,  and 
without  which  the  sacrifice  itself  would  have  been  useless  and  un- 
availing. To  enter  into  details  at  present  is  beside  our  purpose. 
Sufficient  that  we  see  the  broad  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  observe 
that  the  oblation  of  the  memorial  was  not  something  of  secondary 
moment,  but  the  effectuating  part  of  the  whole  service. 

And  even  so,  Christ's  precious  Death  had  proved  all  unavailing 
to  the  pardon  of  sin,  had  He  not  risen  and  ascended,  and,  as  the 
Great  High  Priest,  entered  within  the  veil,  there  to  present  before 
the  throne  of  God  the  one  Hiving  and  continuous'  Memorial  of  His 
infinitely  meritorious  Death  and  Passion.  And  what  is  the  Memo- 
rial of  His  Death,  but  His  own  life-'blood — nay.  His  Divine  and 
once  crucified  Manhood,  in  its  entire  subsistence — for  though  dead. 
He  liveth  for  evermore.  This  He  pleads.  This  He  ever  presents 
to  God  ;  with  this  He  intercedes :  as  S.  Paul  says,  ^'  It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again.  Who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  Who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us." 

All  the  offerings  exhibit,  and  have  their  realization  in.  Him. 
He  is  the  great  antitype  at  once  of  the  sweet-savour  offerings, 
and  of  the  sin  offerings  ',^  the  former  class  having  their  main  fulfil- 
ment in  His  all-holy  self-devoted  life ;  the  latter  in  His  atoning 
Death. 

In  the  entire  self-consecration  of  His  whole  being  to  God,  in  the 
free,  spontaneous,  lifelong  sacrifice  of  His  own  will  to  that  of  His 
Father,  He  was  an  "  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour.''  In  the  mystery  of  His  expiatory  Death,  '^  He 
who  knew  no  sin  was  made  a  sin-offering  for  us."  And  it  is  the 
continuous  presentation  in  the  Holy  Place,  of  the  Memorial  of  that 
great  sin-offering,  viz.,  the  atoning  Blood,  which  obtains  for  the 

'  In  the  **  offerings  of  a  sweet  savour*'  were  included  the  Burnt  Offerings,  the 
Meat  Offerings,  and  the  Peace  Offerings.  In  the  **  Sin  Offerings"  were  included 
the  Sin  Offerings,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Trespass  Offerings.  The  former 
diviaion  were  offered  for  acceptance,  the  latter  for  expiation. 
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Church  the  continuous  grant  of  the  *'  remission  of  sins/'  justifica- 
tion, sanctification,  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  sacred  blood-shedding 
on  Calvary.  As  S.  Paul  distinctly  shows  in  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12,  (a 
passage  constantly  misunderstood.) 

He  first  insists  that  we,  in  the  Christian  Church,  have  a  privi- 
lege which  the  Levitical  priesthood  possessed  not,  viz.,  the  right  to 
partake  of  the  highest  grades  of  the  sin  ofierings.  For  what  became 
of  those  ofierings  of  old?  Might  they  be  eaten?  No;  being 
wholly  charged  with  sin,  they  were  wholly  consumed  *'  without  the 
camp.'* 

But  of  these  very  ofierings  we  may  eat.  At  the  Christian  Altar 
we  may  eat  of  Him  "  Who  was  made  sin  for  us.'' 

The  eating  of  the  sacrifices  symbolized  the  notion  of  deriving 
from  them  nourishment,  satisfaction,  support.  Was  there  then,  of 
old,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  '^  forgiveness  of  sins"  as  to  impart  to 
the  penitent  worshipper  this  support  and  comfort?  Not  so;  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  was  shrouded  in  awful  mystery.  The  sin  offer- 
ings, though  duly  offered  up,  were  yet  not  permitted  to  afford  food 
or  satisfaction  to  the  sin-burdened  soul,  or  make  the  offerers  "  per- 
fect as  pertaining  to  the  conscience."  But  now,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  We  may  eat,  and  are  commanded  to  eat  of  them.  The 
very  "  Lamb  of  6od"  charged  with  our  sins,  He  it  is  who  grants 
us  His  "  Peace."  Of  Him  Who  was  made  sin  for  us,  we  may  eat 
and  be  refreshed. 

But  the  point  immediately  before  us  relates  to  the  Blood  of  the 
sin-offering,  and  to  the  question.  How  does  our  Lord,  as  our  anti- 
typical  Sacrifice  of  expiation^  secure  for  us  continuous  acceptance 
and  sanctification  ? 

S.  Paul  intimates  to  us,  in  this  same  passage,  that  it  is  not  by 
the  act  of  His  Death  once  consummated ;  but  by  Himself,  as  High 
Priest,  "  bringing  the  Blood"  of  Himself,  as  sin  offering,  "  into  the 
Sanctuary." 

A  glance  at  the  parallel  clauses  of  verses  11,  12,  will  show  this. 

The  bodies  of  the  sin  offerings  are  burnt  without  the  camp. 
Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate. 

But  in  order  that  the  '*  people  might  be  sanctifiecP'  by  the  sacri- 
fice, and  participate  in  its  merits,  its  "  Blood  was  brought  by  the 
High  Priest  into  the  Sanctuary."  And  in  like  manner,  in  order 
that  His  people  might  be  sanctified  by  the  precious  Blood  of  Jesus, 
and  might  derive  virtue  from  His  atoning  Death,  His  sacred  Blood 
was  brought  by  Himself  into  the  Heavenly  Sanctuary. 

And  in  this  respect,  as  we  have  before  shown,  does  Jesus  still 
"  sanctify  the  people  with  His  own  Blood,"  offering  it  to  the  Fa- 
ther for  us  in  the  Heavenly  Sanctuary,  pleading  its  merits,  and  by 
it  procuring  for  us  access  to  the  Father,  and  all  other  'good 
things,'  specially  the  great  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this 
continuous  intercessory  action  of  our  Great  High  Priest  we  see  ever 
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and  anon  let  down  (as  it  were)  from  Heaven  to  earthi  visibly  em* 
bodied  and  represented  in  the  Eocharistic  mystery;  and  so  brought 
near  to  us,  that  we  may  all  singly  participate  in  its  .propitiatory 
virtue. 

But  the  mystery  of  our  sanctification  b^  the  Blood  of  Jssus  is 
not  exhausted  in  this  type.  That  Blood  is  not  only  presented  to 
the  Father  to  purchase  our  sanctification ;  it  is  also  communicated 
to  us  to  impart  it. 

To  see  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  another  type  to  which  our 
LoBD  Himself  refers  us  on  a  very  sacred  occasion. 

At  the  time  of  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
Moses  took  the  sacrificial  blood.  Half  of  it  he  sprinkled  on  the 
altar;  with  the  other  half,  "  he  sprinkled  the  people  and  said,  Be- 
hold the  Blood  of  the  Covenant  which  the  Lobd  hath  made  with  you.'' 

Here  then  we  see  the  people  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
Divinely  appointed  instrument  of  sanctification,  the  "  Blood  of  the 
Covenant ;''  it  was  sprinkled  on  them.  And  so  too  with  us  :  the 
'^  Blood  of  the  Covenant"  must  not  be  merely  presented  to  the 
Father  for  us;  it  must  be  communicated  to  us;  we  must  be 
brought  in  actual  contact  with  it ;  its  cleansing  efficacy  must  be 
imparted  to  each  of  us  individually. 

But  we  cannot  ascend  up  to  Heaven,  in  order  that  the  true  Moses, 
who  is  sprinkling  it  on  the  heavenly  Altar,  may  also  sprinkle  it  on 
us.  And  hence,  in  infinite  love.  He  brings  it  down  from  Heaven  to 
earth  in  order  that  we  may  in  very  deed  and  truth  receive  of  its 
purifying,  consecrating  touch.  And  that  our  Lord  intended  us  to 
regard  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  this  additional  light,  as  the  means 
whereby  we  may  not  only  plead,  but  receive,  be  touched  and 
sprinkled  with  the  holy  instrument  of  sanctification,  His  own 
blessed  words  plainly  attest.  "  nis  is  My  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant ;"  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it." 

S.  Paul  refers  us  also  to  the  same  significant  ceremony.  All 
things  under  the  law,  be  tells  us,  were  purified  with  blood.  And 
hence  Moses  (to  express  this  mysterious  truth,  and  symbolize  the 
future  sanctifying  efficacy  of  Blood),  "took  blood,  and  sprinkled 
all  the  people,  saying,  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  Covenant :" — 
where,  in  the  words  " all/'  and  " the  Blood  of  the  Covenant"  it  is 
needless  to  point  the  intentional  symbolical  allusion  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  to  the  sacred  words  of  Institution.^ 

Well  may  the  Apostle  argue,  that  if  the  blood  of  the  old  Covenant 
imparted,  by  its  contact,  purification  from  ceremonial  defilement- 
much  more  shall  the  "  Blood  of  the  New  Covenant  "  sacramentally 
conveyed  to  us,  operate  to  the  purifying  of  our  consciences :  and 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ''  Blood  of  the  Covenant  *'  which  Moses  sprinkled 
on  the  people,  was  not  the  Blood  of  Sin  oflferings,  but  of  offerings  of  sweet  savonr. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  both  great  daises  of  offerings 
combine. 
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well  may  he  foretell  the  fearful  doom  awaiting  those  who  faerile- 
giottsly  profane  this  transcendent  Gift,  which  he  characteristically 
designates  as  *'  the  Blood  of  the  Covenant,  wherewith  we  ate  sanc^ 
tified." 

But  the  full  Mystery  of  our  Sanctification  by  the  Blood  of  Jesus, 
as  symbolized  of  old,  cannot  be  apprehended  except  we  take  also 
into  consideration  another  very  strange  but  significant  enactment  of 
the  earlier  Dispensations. 

The  flesh  of  many  of  the  sacrifices  might  be  eaten ;  but  not  so 
the  blood.  Under  the  most  awful  sanctions  was  any  participation 
of  the  blood  interdicted.  It  might,  we  see,  be  sprinkled  ezter'- 
nally,  but  not  partaken  of  internally.  ''  I  will  set  My  face  against 
the  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off.  • .  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  Altar 
to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  ...  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  atonement  for  the  soul  .  .  .  therefore  no  soul  of  you  shall 
eat  blood  ...  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof :  whoso- 
ever eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off.''  (Lev.  xvii.  10—- 14.) 

The  Mystery  of  communicated  lAfe,  i.e.,  real  sanctification,  was 
as  yet  unrevealed.  What  benefit  could  the  communicated  life  of  a 
beast  convey?  This  solemn  interdict  evidently  enveloped  some 
great  Divine  Secret ;  a  secret  which  was  not  disclosed  till  He  our 
Life,  our  Sacrifice,  our  God,  transfigured  and  reversed  the  interdict 
into  a  positive  command.  "  This  is  My  Blood."  ^'  Drink  ye  all 
of  it.''  For  «  Whoso  eateth  My  Flesh,  and  drinketh  My  Blood, 
hath  eternal  lAfeJ^  In  the  ''Blood  is  the  Life :"  it  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  Lifegiving  Spirit  which  animates  the  Body  of  Christ  ;  by 
communion  of  which  (as  S.  Paul  says)  ''  we  are  all  made  to  drink 
into  One  Spirit."  No  sooner  had  our  Lord  conveyed  this  trans- 
cendent Gift  to  His  Church,  namely  the  Sacred  "  Flesh  with  the 
Blood  which  is  the  Life  of  the  Flesh,"  and  made  her  thus  partaker 
of  the  "  Life  oi  God,"  than  He  bids  her  to  manifest  this  new  Life, 
and  call  in  action  this  Divine  energy  (the  very  nature  of  God)  in- 
fused into  her.  ''A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
Love  one  another."  For  "  Love  is  of  God,"  and  is  God  ;  and 
"  whosoever  loveth  is  bom  of  God."  *'  He  that  loveth  not,  abideth 
in  deathJ* 

We  can  never  reflect  on  this  subject  without  marvelling  at  the 
mysterious  infatuation  which  has  possessed  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  terrible  guilt  wherewith  she  has  deliberately  charged  her- 
self, and  for  which,  except  she  '^  repent  and  do  her  first  works," 
condign  judgment  must  overtake  her,  in  permitting  herself  to  pre- 
sume to  countermand  this  solemn  and  positive  injunction  of  her 
dying  Lord. 

There  is  much,  very  much,  in  our  own  Branch  of  the  Church  to 
make  us  sober,  anxious,  and  humble.  But,  thank  God,  we  have 
nothing  like  this  to  disquiet  us ;  no  impious  mutilation  of  the  very 
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sources  and  channels  of  Spiritnal  Life.  Here  we  see  an  open  de- 
fiance of  the  clear  voice  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  undivided 
Church.  Here  we  see  something  to  constrain  us  to  regard  with 
profoundest  suspicion  other  dogmas  that  present  themselves  to  us 
merely  on  the  authority  of  that  Branch  of  the  Church. 

Against  this  we  must  continue  to  protest  with  all  our  might. 
So  long  as  the  Church  of  Rome  persists  in  this  uncatholic  and 
wicked  innovation,  union  with  her  would  be  simply  a  sin  against 
God. 

Christ's  Faithful  Remnant,  we  know,  on  the  express  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  found  ^'  eating  of  this  Bread,  and 
drinking  of  this  Cup  "  "  until  the  Lord  comes."  The  Church  of 
Rome,  then,  cannot  expect  to  be  numbered  amongst  that  little 
flock  who  at  that  time  will  be  found  obediently  '^  showing  forth 
their  Lord's  Death  "  as  He  commanded  them — if  she  persists  in 
her  present  unlawful  practice. 

From  what  mysterious  graces  she  is  wilfully  excluding  herself, 
we  cannot  tell.  She  may  have  bitterly  to  discover  this  when  too 
late ;  when  those  graces  are  most  intensely  needed  (as  a  protec- 
tion, perchance,  against  '^  the  strong  delusion '')  but  are  not  to  be 
had ;  and  when  there  is  an  earnest  but,  unavailing  ''  Cry  for  Wine 
in  the  Streets.'' 

If  the  Gift  of  the  "  Cup  "  was  necessary  at  the  first,  it  is  so  now. 
If  it  was  then  the  vehicle  of  particular  graces  and  blessings,  (and  if 
it  was  not  so,  it  would  not  have  been  superadded  to  the  Gift  of  the 
^'  Bread  ")  it  is  so  now.  If  it  was  needful  to  the  completion  of  the 
Mystery  then,  and  the  command  ''  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  imposed 
any  obligation  on  the  Church  then,  the  obligation  is  every  whit  as 
solemnly  and  inevitably  binding  now.  ''  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  My  Words  shdl  not  pass  away."  "  The  Word 
that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  you  at  the  last  Day." 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  (although  we  have  been  able  to  do  no  more 
than  barely  suggest  one  or  two  lines  of  thought  upon  so  important 
a  question)  that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  notice 
the  little  work  at  the  bead  of  our  present  article. 

It  consists  of  seven  sermons  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  different 
writers,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Sacrament.  The  sermons  vary  in  merit  and  mode  of  treatment, 
but,  on  the  whole,  handle  the  subject  in  a  thoughtful,  satisfactory, 
and  reverent  way.  We  trust  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  book  has  been  brought  out,  may  not  mar  its  usefulness. 

As  to  the  delicate  question  of  the  prudence  or  charity  of  pub- 
lishing the  volume  at  this  particular  juncture,  we  see  so  plainly 
how  much  there  is  to  be  urged  on  both  sides,  that  we  aregiadnot 
to  be  called  upon  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 

Anything  looking  like  a  challenge  or  defiance  to  the  Bishops 
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under  present  circumstancesi  would  of  course,  be  much  to  be  de- 
precated. And  after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  on 
the  delivery  of  the  noble  Defence  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
the  important  step  thereby  virtually  gained,  it  would  almost  have 
seemed  to  us  living  at  a  distance,  that  the  real  interests  of  the 
Church  had  best  been  advanced  by  the  Catholic  party,  by  their 
laying  aside  hostilities  for  a  while,  abstaining  studiously  from  any- 
thing likely  to  cause  irritation  or  offence  to  the  Bishops,  by  leaving 
the  cause  in  God^s  hands,  and  praying  Him,  in  His  own  good 
time,  and  in  His  own  way,  to  vindicate  His  Truth,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  Church. 

We  fear  lest,  if  the  Bishops  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  regard  this 
book  in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  and  act  accordingly,  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  the  otherwise  inevitable  (though  not  perhaps 
immediate)  restoration  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  producing  fresh  complica- 
tions, and  throwing  matters  further  back  than  ever. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  regret  the  tone  of  the  last  of  these 
sermons.  We  cannot  think  it  altogether  wise,  or  charitable,  or 
becoming,  under  the  circumstances.  The  sermon  itself  is  good  and 
valuable ;  but  it  bears  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  direct  per- 
sonal attack  to  be  quite  suitable  for  the  place  where  it  was  preached, 
or  for  the  volume  in  which  it  now  occurs. 

We  have  all  of  us  need  at  these  times  to  impress  deeply  on  our 
hearts  this  great  truth,  that  though  we  have  the  gift  of  illumina- 
tion, and  are  able  to  "  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,^* 
and  are  even  willing  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  in  defence  of 
the  faith,  and  yet  are  deficient  in  real  genuine  Charity y  our  wisdom 
and  zeal  will  avail  but  little. 

The  two  best  sermons  in  the  volume  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
first,  by  Mr.  Harper,  on  "  Christ  the  great  High  Priest  '/^  and 
the  fourth,  by  Mr.  Comper,  on  '^  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  and  the  reception  of  very  Christ,  as  flowing  neces- 
sarily from  the  concession  of  the  Real  Presence. '^  This  latter  is  a 
very  carefully  written  and  comprehensive  discourse. 

We  quote  the  following  fronj  Mr.  Harper,  on  the  important 
subject  of  Eucharistic  Worship  : 

''  Christ  in  His  glorified  Humanity  ....  is  the  Worship  of  the 
redeemed,  whether  by  worship  we  understand  the  Victim  which  we 
offer  up  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  or  the  Object  Whom  we  and 
the  countless  myriads  of  the  blessed  incessantly  adore.  In  both  respects 
Christ  is  our  Worship.  Him  Whom  we  offer  up,  the  same  do  we 
adore,  and  adore  while  we  offer.  Him  Whom  we  receive  under  the 
*  form '  of  Bread  and  Wine  as  the  food  of  our  soids,  we  also  worship 
with  lowly  reverence.  He  is  always  and  everywhere  adorable — ado- 
rable in  Himself  and  in  His  attributes — adorable  in  His  Divinity — 
adorable  in  His  Humanity — adorable  on  His  Gross  and  in  His  Tomb 
— adorable  in  His  Throne  in  Heaven — adorable  in  His  Sacramental 
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Presence  on  earth ;  and  if  at  the  very  Name  of  Jbsvs  every  knee  shall 
bow  in  adoration,  bow  shall  we  not  adore  Him,  when  He  comes  in  His 
very  Person  to  His  Altar-throne^  and  gives  Himself  wholly  to  ns  '  to 
be  oar  spiritual  Food  and  Sustenance  in  the  Holy  Sacrament!'  *' — P.  10. 

And  the  following  from  Mr.  Gomper : 

''  There  is  one  only  true  Body  of  Christ,  and  of  that  one  Body  He 
spake,  saying  of  the  Sacrament, '  This  is  My  Body.'  Even  His  mysti- 
cal Body  the  Church,  which  seems  another,  is  not  really  so.  It  is  the 
outgrowth,  developement  and  firuit  of  His  Incarnate  Body,  formed  by 
It,  and  one  with  It.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  His  Sacramental 
Body,  or  His  Spiritual  Body — ^in  distinction  to  His  Natural  Body — ^we 
can  only  rightly  be  understood  as  distinguishing  the  manner  of  Pre- 
sence. The  Body  of  Christ  Which  was  crucified,  is  that  Which  is 
in  Heaven,  and  it  is  the  same  Which  is  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
has  no  other  Body.  Were  it  otherwise,  Chaist  would  be  divided. 
The  one  Christ  is  bodily  or  locally  in  Heaven :  spiritually  and  sacra- 
mentally  in  the  Eucharist.  The  real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  must, 
therefore,  mean  the  Presence  of  His  one  real  Body.  He  who  believes 
not  this,  virtually  denies  the  real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment."—Pp.  43,  44. 

Dean  Smith  applies  the  text,  ''  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His 
Life  for  the  sheep/'  to  that  Blessed  Sacrament  wherein  the  Gk)od 
Shepherd  still  continues  to  feed  the  Church  with  His  own  Life- 
giving  Body  and  Blood. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp's  sermon  on  the  text,  **  For  their  sakes  I  sanc- 
tify Myself/'  &c.  is  perhaps  fanciful,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
evidences  a  thoughtful  and  original  mind. 

Mr.  Howard  adds  a  devout,  though  very  brief  sermon  on  Eucha- 
ristic  Worship.  And  Mr.  M'Coll  another,  on  *^  Christ's  Presence 
no  blessing  to  the  unworthy,"  containing  a  useful  popular  expk- 
nation  of  the  province,  and  receptive  character  of  Faith,  and  a 
thoughtful  note  on  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in  the 
Sacrament,  showing  it  to  be  real  and  Personal,  though  not  ^*  lo- 
calised." 

Our  space  warns  us  that  we  must  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

A  new  Ecclesiastical  year  is  just  opening  before  us.  The  season 
of  the  Nativity — ^the  season  of  ''Peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill 
amongst  men," — ^is  drawing  on  apace.  May  the  prayers  of  all 
who  "love  the  Lord  Jesus,"  who  veam  for  the  unity  of  His 
Church,  ascend  up  mightily  to  God  that  He  would  restore  "  Peace 
and  goodwill  "  to  this  distracted  portion  of  His  inheritance.  "  Turn 
Thee  again.  Thou  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  Heaven :  behold 
and  visit  this  Vine." 
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In  the  recent  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  many  eyes 
will  be  anxiously  directed,  there  are  some  significant  remarks  apon 
the  intellectaal  status  of  the  Clergy,  in  which  the  Bishop  shows  a 
strong  apprehension  that  it  is  seriously  on  the  decline.  After 
speaking  on  the  improved  facilities  for  the  education  and  training 
of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  his  Lordship  says  : — 

''  One  dark  spot  there  is,  amid  much  that  is  bright,  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  The  number  of  men  endowed  with  the  highest  gifts  of  intel- 
lect who  give  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry,  appears  to  me  to  be 
smaller  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  There  are  many  influences  tend- 
ing to  produce  this  lamentable  result,  and  threatening  dangerously  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  English  clergv  pre-eminently  as  to  theolo^cal 
learning,  and  also  as  to  general  intellectual  attainments.  May  God 
avert  from  us  such  an  evil !  We  shall,  I  trust,  never  forget  what  our 
great  Reformer  so  well  remembered,  that  for  the  support  of  the  national 
Church  of  this  realm  of  Britain  we  need  not  only  a  godly  but  also  a 
learned  clergy." — Guardian,  Nov.  21,  p.  1017. 

Again,  in  a  later  part  of  the  Charge,  there  is  an  exhortation  in 
respect  to  preaching  which  bears  very  much  in  the  same  direction. 

"  With  one  word  of  earnest  entreaty  to  my  younger  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  and  one  to  the  laity,  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  address. 
First,  I  beseech  you,  my  brother  sharers  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  to  labour  yet  more  abundantly  in  the  great  work  of 
preaching  Christ's  Gospel  to  the  flock.  And  here  I  allude  not  so 
much  to  the  frequency  of  your  sermons  as  to  the  diligent  labour  and 
prayer  that  you  should  give  to  their  preparation.  Accounts  have  reached 
me  from  some  parts  of  the  diocese  which  make  me  fear  that,  in  their 
honest  and  necessary  efforts  to  escape  from  the  duU  routine  which  so 
often  forces  people  to  regard  them  as  the  readers  of  a  mere  essay,  some 
of  you  are  in  danger  of  felling  into  the  opposite  error,  and  entering  the 
pulpit  with  little  preparation,  and  sometimes  uttering  from  it,  with  a 
perilous  facility  of  language,  empty,  vapid,  and  pointless  generalities. 
The  spread  amongst  us  of  such  a  style  of  preaching  would  be  a  deadly 
wound  to  our  usefulness.  I  warn  you  earnestly  against  the  snare.  Let 
us  not  suppose  it  possible  that  we  can  please  God  or  promote  His  glory 
by  offering  Him  that  which  costs  us  nothing.  More  I  will  not  say 
here  on  the  subject,  because  those  of  you  who  wish  to  have  the  counsel 
of  your  Bishop  on  the  matter  may  procure  it  in  the  volume  of  my  Ad- 
dresses to  Candidates  for  Ordination." — Ibid.  p.  1019. 

-  This  alleged  declension  is  hinted  at,  perhaps  more  than  hinted  at, 
in  the  Ordination  Addresses;  and  we  believe  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
is  by  no  means  the  only  Prelate  who  has  formed  such  an  opinion, 
although  several  have  borne  testimony  with  him  to  the  improvement 
in  the  general  standard,  especially  the  moral  standard,  of  their 
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Candidates.  In  plain  language  what  is  asserted  is  that^  (1)  The 
Intellectual  capacities  and  acquirements  of  the  Clergy  are  not  what 
they  were,  or  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  (2)  That  in  attempting 
to  make  their  preaching  more  useful  by  preaching  extempore,  some 
of  the  Clergy  are  talking  nonsense  because  they  have  not  qualified 
themselves  to  talk  sense. 

No  one  suspects  that  the  kind  hearted  and  genial  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford would  "  take  a  fling''  at  the  Clergy,  and  especially  the  Clergy 
of  his  own  Diocese,  without  having  a  serious  cause :  and  if  we  had 
not  this  conviction,  we  should,  on  other  grounds,  fear  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  both  these  accusations,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
which  his  Lordship  has  made.  Indeed,  we  feel  that  the  Bishop  has 
touched  upon  the  matter  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  veils 
from  sight,  in  some  degree,  its  serious  importance :  and  we  could 
wish  that  his  very  practical  mind  had  applied  itself  to  a  more 
searching  exposition  of  the  causes  which  underlie  the  evil,  and  the 
remedies  which  must  be  provided  to  counteract  it.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  exposition  we  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous 
in  us  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  with  the  view  of  stimu- 
lating our  readers  to  its  further  consideration. 

I.  It  is  observable  that  in  speaking  of  the  Candidates  for  Ordi- 
nation^ who  have  been  brought  under  his  notice  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  says  that  the  standard  of  theo- 
logical knowledge  and  of  due  general  preparation  for  their  office 
has  very  perceptibly  risen ;  and  perhaps  we  are  right  in  inferring 
that  it  may  be  observed  to  be  still  on  the  rise.  But  immediately 
afterwards  the  remark  is  made  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that, 
during  the  same  period,  the  number  of  men  with  high  intellectual 
gifts  and  general  learning  who  come  to  ofifer  themselves  has  alarm- 
ingly decreased.  These  propositions  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
contradict,  or  at  least,  to  clash  with  each  other.  But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  for  there  may  be,  of  course,  more  plodding  Candidates  of 
a  low  order  of  intellect,  who,  by  humble  but  diligent  and  conscien-r 
tious  perseverance,  have  reached  a  respectable  standard  and  one 
much  higher  than  was  formerly  the  average,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  may  be  fewer  of  those  whose  higher  order  of  intellect  would 
give  them  capacity  for  rising  far  above  this  medium  standard ;  and 
we  presume  this  is  the  Bishop's  meaning.  If,  however,  the  con- 
trast is  drawn,  between  any  immediately  recent  period,  as  for  in- 
stance the  last  three  years,  and  *'  fifteen  years  ago,''  there  is  a  point 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to  make  the  comparison 
a  fair  one,  especially  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  "  Fifteen  years 
ago"  was  an  exceptional  epoch  in  the  University  from  which  chiefly 
that  Diocese  is  provided  with  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  The 
influences  of  several  preceding  years  had  compacted  together  a 
number  of  ardent  young  men,  and  perhaps  those  of  most  intelli- 
gence in  Oxford,  under  the  training  and  leadership  of  one  whose 
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Baccessor  in  leading  power  with  respect  to  the  particular  line  to 
which  be  devoted  himself  has  not  yet  been  found.  They  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  highly  intellectual  material  brought  together  by 
one  principal  influence,  and  wrought  out  by  a  highly  intellectufd 
workman  of  very  exceptional  character  and  power :  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  those  who  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  period  may 
be  able  to  discern  a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  present. 
But  until  such  a  leader  springs  up  again,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
such  followers.  And  perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  persons  who 
think  that  it  is  well  we  should  not :  who  believe  that  a  feverish 
condition  of  the  Church  and  University  was  indicated  by  such 
leadership  and  such  following  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
frequent  experience ;  and  that  the  good  developed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil ;  and  espe- 
ciallv  that  depression  is  the  almost  necessary  result  of  such  a  period 
of  aonormal  excitement. 

Allowing,  however,  for  this  element  in  the  case,  we  think  there 
yet  remains  good  cause  to  echo  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  words,  and 
to  fear  that  it  is  really  the  case  that  few  men  of  high  intellectual 
gifts  or  great  general  acquirements  do  now  offer  themselves  for  the 
Church's  work.  But  we  think  also  that  there  are  some  very  plain 
reasons  to  be  given  for  this,  and  reasons  which  ought  to  engage  the 
anxious  consideration  of  our  spiritual  rulers. 

One  reason  is  that  the  clerical  profession,  as  a  profession,  that  is 
as  an  occupation  by  which  men  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  may  earn  it,  has  very  much  less  to  offer  to  those 
who  undertake  it  than  it  formerly  had.  The  average  of  clerical 
income  is  on  the  decrease  every  year,  and  the  proportion  of  very 
small  benefices  to  those  which  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  moderate 
or  a  large  income  is  higher  by  almost  every  new  church  that  is 
built.  The  chance  of  self-support  for  a  young  man  entering  upon 
holy  orders  after  a  long  and  expensive  education  is  in  general  very 
small.  Enthusiastic  youths  used  to  imagine  that  as  soon  as  their 
talents  had  made  themselves  known  advancement  was  certain ;  but 
long  experience  and  disappointment,  together  with  a  more  cool- 
headed  view  of  the  future  for  which  our  rising  generation  may  take 
credit,  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  expectations ;  and  those  who 
undertake  Holy  Orders  without  competent  independent  means, 
must — so  far  as  the  livelihood  is  concerned, — set  their  teeth  and 
clasp  their  hands  and  draw  a  long  breath,  much  as  a  swimmer  would 
do  when  he  was  about  to  take  a  dive  on  a  January  morning. 

The  competitive  examinations  again,  while  they  are  far  from  im- 
proving our  civil  service,  at  least  in  all  its  departments,  are  drain- 
ing off  to  its  higher  ranks  many  who  would  otherwise  have  offered 
themselves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
Comparatively  large  incomes  are  open  to  men  who  have  attended  to 
their  work  at  college,  within  a  very  few  years  after  their  start,  in 
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India  or  in  some  of  tbe  many  Government  offices;  and  unless  there 
is  a  stronger  yearning  after  Church  work  than  is  usually  found  in 
talented  and  therefore  ambitious  young  men^  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  advantages  of  a  more  successful  profession  will  be  over- 
balanced by  the  desire  to  become  clergymen  which  they  'may  yet 
have,  in  a  moderate  degree,  indeed,  but  in  a  degree  capable  of  iie- 
velopement  into  abundance  of  zeal  in  later  life.  The  zeal  of  under- 
graduates is  very  often  the  e£Fervescence  of  youthful  vigour,  and  does 
not  necessarily  predicate  zeal  in  later  days ;  its  absence  therefore 
must  not  make  us  think  too  hardly  of  those  who  choose  other  pro- 
fessions than  the  clerical  from  motives  which  real  zealous  love  of 
souls  would  override.  Such  love  of  souls  is  the  growth  of  Holy 
Orders,  not  the  gate  to  them. 

And  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  such  a  comparison  of  pros-» 
pects  on  the  minds  of  young  men  themselves,  it  is  also  to  be  re^ 
membered  that  their  families  too  have  an  important  interest  in  the 
question.  If  a  young  man,  dependent  on  his  profession  or  on  his 
father,  takes  Holy  Orders,  he  must  expect  for  some  years  to  receive 
not  a  farthing  of  Ecclesiastical  money  of  his  own  right ;  and  out  of 
his  incumbent's  pocket  an  annual  sum  rarely  exceeding  £100,  and 
most  frequently  ranging  from  £50  to  £S0.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
for  a  young  clergyman  even  to  live  on  £100  a  year ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  live  on  £60  without  such  nearness  as  is  very 
unbecoming,  and  such  privation  as  is  ruinous  to  his  constitution. 
But  there  are  few  families  who  could  bear  the  thought  of  a  son  or  a 
brother  starving  on  so  small  an  income,  and  if  they  look  forward 
to  his  entering  a  profession  in  which  no  larger  one  can  be  provided 
for  him,  they  also  look  forward  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  him 
£100  a  year  or  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Such  an  allowance  to 
one  perfectly  competent  to  do  without  it,  if  he  will  only  take  up 
with  some  other  course  of  life,  is  naturally  distasteful  to  a  father, 
and  perhaps  more  than  distasteful ;  it  may  be  a  pull  upon  his  re* 
sources  which  is  greater  than  they  can  legitimately  bear  while 
daughters  are  growing  up,  and  the  most  expensive  period  of  his  do- 
mestic life  is  to  be  provided  for.  A  son  must  be  possessed  of  less 
independent  feeling  than  usual  who  would  anticipate  such  a  charge- 
ableness  of  his  mature  years  on  the  family  funds  with  complacency ; 
and  a  father  must  be  very  anxious  indeed  to  see  his  son  a  clergy- 
man, who  will  agree  to  purchase  the  position  (or  him  at  such  a 
costly  rate.  The  higher  the  talent  of  the  youth,  the  more  likely> 
such  motives  are  to  have  weight.  If  there  is  a  feeling  on  all  sides 
that "  John  is  not  very  clever,  he  will  not  rise  by  his  abilities  now 
there  is  so  much  competition,^'  then  perhaps  all  will  resign  them- 
selves to  the  position  consequent  on  such  a  fact;  Paterfamilias 
will  put  him  "  into  the  Church''  as  the  most  respectable  walk  of  life 
open  to  him,  and  will  give  him  an  allowance  as  a  sort  of  fine  which 
is  to  be  paid  for  begetting  a  son  without  talents. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  account  for  the  alleged 
growing  deficiency  of  high  intellectual  gifts  among  the  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  to  them  the  pretty 
well  established  fact  that  intellect  of  high  order,  even  when  com- 
bined with  the  best  qualifications  of  a  moral  kind,  is  not  by  any 
means. a  passport  to  the  patronage  of  the  Bishops  themselves.  On 
what  principles  such  patronage  is  usually  dispensed  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  We  have  heard  of  a  Bishop's  ''  lady"  receiving  as  a  compli- 
ment the  rather  severe  remark  that  her  husband's  cathedral  clergy 
were  "quite  a  family  party;"  but  this  sort  of  patronage  has  its 
limits  even  in  the  most  prolific  episcopal  circles.  A  principle  of  a 
higher  order  is,  we  believe,  exercised  by  some  prelates  who  have  the 
good  of  the  Church  most  at  heart,  and  that  is  to  draw  as  much 
secular  wealth  as  possible  to  the  aid  of  the  Church's  means  by  be- 
stowing what  livings  they  have  in  their  gift  on  men  of  private  for- 
tune. We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  course,  which 
is  undoubtedly  taken  with  the  conscientious  desire  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church ;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  from  entering  her  ranks  those  who 
have  only  their  heads  to  look  to  for  a  maintenance,  and  who  might, 
under  a  different  use,  have  a  reasonable  and  laudable  expectation  of 
succeeding  to  a  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  at  least,  even 
if  lay-patrons  took  no  heed  of  talent. 

And  this  leads  us  onto  mention  a  still  more  effectual  discourage- 
ment which  has  acted  upon  the  young  men  at  our  Universities  of 
late,  and  one  in  which  those  in  authority  are  especially  implicated. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  names  "  fifteen  years  ago  "  as  the  period 
which  he  and  others  can  look  back  to  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
they  can  at  the  present  time,  because  then  young  men  of  high  in- 
tellectual gifts  did  not  shrink  from  offering  themselves  for  the 
clerical  office.  Let  his  Lordship  and  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, consider  what  treatment  the  more  zealous,  and  especially  the 
younger  clergy,  have  received  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  then ;  and  let  them  ask  themselves 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  young  men  should 
shrink  from  putting  themselves  within  the  reach  of  such  treat- 
ment if  they  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so  ?  To  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford indeed,  all  his  clergy  can  look  as  to  one  who  will  work  with 
them,  and  sjrmpathize  with  them  to  the  utmost,  even  when  he 
does  not  wholly  agree  with  them  in  opinion;  and  there  are  no 
points  (except  a  few  in  which  high  ritual  is  involved)  in  which 
they  receive  any  sort  of  discouragement  at  his  hands  provided  they 
show  earnestness  and  reality.  But  what  treatment  have  not  some 
of  the  clergy  received  at  the  hands  of  other  prelates !  Curates 
especially,  who  are  ia  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  law,  although  a  necessary  body  of  men  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Church,  these  have  apparently  been  considered  by  some  Bishops 
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as  their  natural  enemies^  with  whom  no  terms  could  be  made^  atid 
who  must  simply  be  dealt  with  by  the  strong  arm  of  irresponsible 
tyranny.  Has  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  example,  any  right  to 
complain  if  (unless  indeed  he  can  secure  a  few  Rationalists,)  he 
can  obtain  no  better  than  a  sort  of  Scripture  Reader  Candidates 
for  Orders^ — the  Low  Church  sweepings  of  the  Universities  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  diocese  has  teemed  with  petty  persecu- 
tions for  the  last  two  years ;  and  that  curates,  because  they  are 
less  under  the  protection  of  the  secular  arm,  have  been  especially 
the  object  of  attack  ?  We  have  no  wish  to  re-open  old  sores,  nor  ' 
do  we  wish  to  imply  that  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  only  prelate 
whose  conduct  has  deterred  young  men  from  putting  themselves 
into  a  position  in  which  all  their  prospects  may  be  so  easily  blighted ; 
but  this  kind  of  thing  must  be  looked  boldly  in  the  face,  and  our 
spiritual  rulers  must  be  told  that  their  own  proceedings  are  keenly 
canvassed  by  the  young  men  at  the  Universities  :  and  that  those 
proceedings  have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  such  as  come  to  receive  Orders  from  them,  so  that  few 
men  of  high  intellect  do  come  except  they  are  in  a  manner  forced 
to  do  so  by  circumstances  which  they  cannot  control.  This  is  in 
fact,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Episcopal  discouragement  of  the  so- 
called  Tractarian  movement  is  now  beginning  to  tell.  Intellectual 
young  men  of  the  present  day  sicken  at  the  thought  of  Puritanism, 
whether  they  are  religious  or  not :  and  if  they  are  religious,  they 
neither  can  nor  will  be  Latitudinarians.  Hence  nearly  all  the  re- 
ligious intellect  of  the  rising  generation  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
those  principles  which  it  is  the  endeavour  of  certain  Bishops  to 
suppress  :  and  almost  the  only  safe  course  for  them  to  take,  (unless 
they  can  be  sure,  which  they  cannot,  of  keeping  out  of  particular 
dioceses,)  is  to  remain  laymen  and  endeavour  to  serve  the  Churches 
interests  while  engaged  in  some  secular  occupation.  If  Bishops 
persecute  the  younger  clergy,  and  encourage  those  who  persecute 
them,  no  man  will  feel  himself  safe  in  taking  Orders  at  their 
hands,  or  a  licence  in  their  dioceses,  unless  he  is  either  indifferent 
to  principle  altogether,  or  certain  that  his  views  are  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  persecuting  prelates.  As  to  the  former  classj 
their  intellectual  gifts,  if  they  possess  them,  are  of  no  value  to  the 
Church :  and  as  to  the  latter  it  is  notorious  that  intellectual  gifts 
are  of  the  very  rarest  occurrence  possible  among  them. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample  reason  to  be  found 
for  that  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  complains, — ^first,  in  the 
diversion  of  talent  into  other  professions  by  the  greater  encourage- 
ment offered  in  them  to  intellectual  persons ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
severe  persecutions  which  many  of  the  clergy,  especially  curates, 
have  had  to  undergo  of  late  years  at  the  bands  of  "Anti-Trac* 
tarian  ^'  Bishops  and  their  supporters. 

II.  We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  room  for  some  remarks 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  have  made  upon  the->decrease  of 
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learning  among  those  who  are  already  in  Holy  Orders ;  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  subject  altogether,  for  although  it  i&  not 
directly  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  his  Charge,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  iu  his  Lordship's  mind,  when  he  penned  the 
second  extract  we  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article ;  as  it 
will  be  in  that  of  his  readers  when  they  think  over  the  passage. 
We  conceive,  in  fact,  that  many  are  drawing  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  Bishop,  from  different  premises.  The  ordinary  public 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  standard  of  candidates 
for  Orders  at  one  time  with  the  standard  of  a  former  period ;  but 
they  nevertheless  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  "  the  clergy 
are  not  so  learned  as  they  used  to  be,''  and  that  although  they  are 
more  active,  it  may  be,  than  the  old-fashioned  rectors  of  their 
younger  days,  the  modern  clergy  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
former  in  intellectual  power. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inferiority  of  Candidates  is  already  be- 
ginning to  tell  upon  the  Church  at  large,  as  it  certainly  must  if 
the  deterioration  goes  on  much  longer,  or  if  the  standard  does  not 
rise  again  :  but  we  believe  that  a  strong  reason  for  the  complaints 
made  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost,  total  repudiation  of  study  by 
the  working  clergy.  To  our  minds  this  is  a  most  serious  matter, 
and  one  to  which  the  clergy  ought  to  direct  their  immediate  atten- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  concluded  in  these  days  that  a  young  clergy- 
man has  ended  his  studies  when  he  has  passed  his  examination  for 
priest's  orders  :  but  in  former  days  it  was  considered  the  duty  of 
the  priest  to  continue  his  studies  as  long  as  God  gave  him  mental 
and  physical  power  to  apply  to  them.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
even  in  Oxford,  the  centre,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  religious  learning, 
that  there  are  not  a'  dozen,  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen  clergymen 
who  are  actually  and  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  Theology  : 
and  a  walk  through  the  deserted  College  Libraries,  and'  the  almost 
empty  Bodleian  at  any  hour  of  the  day  goes  far  to  bear  out  the 
assertion.  If  it  is  so  in  the  Universities,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  case  very  different  at  Cambridge,  what  must  it  be  among 
the  busy  clergy  in  town  and  village  ?  We  fear  the  case  really  is, 
at  least  among  the  younger  clergy,  that  good  reading,  worthy  of 
the  name  of  study,  is  not  undertaken  by  one  in  a  hundred  i^ter 
they  become  fairly  settled  to  their  work.  We  think  there  are 
three  principal  reasons  for  this,  (1)  There  is,  what  somebody  has 
called  the  "  domestic  heresy,"  which  chiefly  influences,  perhaps, 
the  country  clergy.  As  a  body  our  country  clergy  do  not  visit  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  that  they  did  some  years  ago,  and  the  cases 
are  getting  more  and  more  rare  in  which  the  Vicarage  apes  the 
Hall  in  its  gaieties.  But  as  rural  Vicars  become  less  gay  they  be- 
come more  domestic  :  and  perhaps  no  men  in  any  other  profession 

'  We  must,  however,  protest  against  a  writer  in  the  last  "  Christian  Remem- 
brancer'' singling  out  an  indiTidnal,  in  no  way  entitled  to  such  pre-eminence,  as  the 
Representative  Mao  of  Oxford  Theolofry.  .  ' 
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under  the  sun  spend  so  mucli  time  with  their  wives  and  children. 
We  will  not  be  so  uncourteous  to  the  weaker  sex  as  to  say  that 
this  must  necessarily  lower  the  intellectual  status  of  the  clergy  : 
but  we  must  venture  to  express  our  conviction  that  those  who 
spend  their  time  chiefly  in  feminine  society^  and  that  of  children, 
whether  in  the  parish  or  the  family,  however  much  they  may  gain 
of  tenderness  of  feeling,  kindness,  and  the  gentler  virtues,  do  really 
lose  a  great  deal  of  that  masculine  vigour  of  mind  which  alone  can 
be  profitably  applied  to  Theological  8tudv«  The  cry  for ''  muscular 
Christianity''  is  not  altogether  groundless :  but  we  ourselves  feel 
much  more  disposed  to  raise  a  cry  for  *^  masculine  Christianity''  of 
which  there  is  by  no  means  so  much  as  we  could  wish  to  see.  We 
will  not  say  more  than  this,  especially  as  remarks  of  this  nature 
are  exceedingly  likely  to  be  misconstrued  in  an  age  when  the  do- 
mestic virtues  are  so  prized  and  loved  that  to  many  "  domestic 
heresy"  seems  an  impossibility. 

(2.)  We  are  on  ground  almost  as  unsafe  when  we  declare  our 
belief  that  the  necessities  of  **  pastoral  work"  have  been  unduly 
elevated  to  such  a  position  that  duties  of  an  equally  important 
character  have  been  depressed  and  almost  hidden.  This  is  one 
reason,  at  least,  if  not  the  principal  one,  for  that  shallow  kind  of 
preaching  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  condemns.  Facility  of 
speaking  is  a  comparatively  common  gift  in  our  day,  just  as  every 
school  girl  can  write  a  tale,  and  every  boy  conjure  a  yard  of  verses 
out  of  his  brain.  But  "  facility  of  speaking"  becomes  *'  perilous" 
indeed  when  it  is  not  supported  by  habits  of  study,  and  by  general 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Some,  however,  have  made 
what  they  thought  the  ''  happy  discovery"  that  they  could  speak 
fluently  from  the  pulpit  without  book,  and  rejoicing  that  they 
could  thus  get  rid  of  the  many  hours  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  thinking  out  and  writing  their  weekly  sermons, 
have  justified  themselves  to  their  consciences  by  the  plea  that  they 
thus  economised  their  time  for  parochial  visiting,  schools,  and  so 
forth.  The  only  real  economy  would  consist  in  the  employment  of 
time  so  saved  in  such  sound  reading  as  would  either  furnish  actual 
matter  for  sermons  or  so  store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  and  so 
educate  its  powers,  that  when  language  came  to  be  employed  in 
preaching  it  should  be  not  vox  ei  praterea  nihil,  but  thought  find- 
ing a  natural  vent  in  words.  It  is  not,  however,  for  preaching 
only  that  such  study  is  required.  There  is  hardly  any  parish  in 
the  kingdom  where,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  learned  clergyman 
may  not  do  more  for  the  Church  of  Christ  than  an  unlearned 
one :  while  there  is  certainly  not  a  single  town  parish,  in  the  pre- 
sent dav,  in  which  Antichristian  error  in  some  form  or  other  has 
not  made  its  appearance,  to  meet  the  clergyman  even  in  his  pas- 
toral calls,  and  requiring  a  mind  of  well-trained  intellectual  power, 
if  not  of  well-stored  learning  to  meet  it  successfully.  To  suppose 
that  the  whole  duty  of  a  Parish  Priest  in  this  day  consists  in  con- 
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ducting  the  services,  in  saperintending  the  schools,  and  in  visiting 
his  parishioners,  and  that  he  must  occupy  his  time  entirely  with 
these,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  great  mistake ;  and  one  that  is  leading 
to  serious  consequences.  Not  a  few  of  our  clergy  are  becoming 
dwarfed  in  mind,  without  any  compensating  spiritual  elevation,  by 
such  a  course  of  life.  They  forget  that  as  there  is  an  avuKoylu  r^f 
ifi(moo$  so  also  there  must  be  a  due  proportion  in  the  practice  of  good 
works.  Over  zealous  defenders  of  an  article  of  the  Greed  have 
run  into  error  through  their  neglect  of  the  one :  and  over-zealous 
occupants  of  the  pastoral  office  may  also  be  in  danger  through 
their  neglect  of  the  other. 

The  intellectual  necessities  of  the  Church  of  England  are  pro- 
bably the  most  important  phase  of  her  current  existence.  Every- 
where around  us  education  has  been  vigorously  at  work  upon  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  has  raised  the  general  standard  of 
knowledge  to  a  much  higher  level  than  it  ever  reached  before.  It 
is  essential  that  the  clergy  should  always  be,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  the  most  intellectual  and  the  best  informed  class  of  all.  If 
not,  there  are  numbers  of  their  people  who  will  look  upon  them 
either  with  respectful  compassion,  or  with  open  contempt :  and 
their  usefulness  must  necessarily  be  injured  by  either.  It  is  too, 
in  the  intellectual  powers  of  men,  rather  than  in  sensual  vice  that 
we  shall  have  to  combat  the  march  of  Antichrist :  and  if  the  sol- 
diers of  Christ  are  not  either  provided  with  weapons,  or  trained 
in  the  use  of  them,  what  hope  can  we  have  that  our  flocks  will  be 
efficiently  defended  against  the  enemy's  attack  ? 

We  beseech  the  clergy,  then,  now  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
sounded  the  note  of  alarm,  to  take  into  most  serious  consideration 
the  necessity  for  diligent  and  real  study  of  such  learning  as  will  fit 
them  to  be  better  soldiers  of  Christ  :  and  to  exercise  a  sound  as 
well  as  a  pious  judgment  in  respect  to  those  hindrances  of  study 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  such  importance  that  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  give  way. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

Lights  and  Shadows  in  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Church.     By 
C.  J.  BoHM,  from  the  German.   London  :  Bosworth  &  Harrison. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  able  defence  of  the  spiritual  necessity 
of  Church  organisation.  Towards  its  last  pages  the  argument 
veers  round  into  an  assertion  of  the  restored  Apostolate  which  the 
Irvingite  body  claim  to  possess.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Irvingite  movement. 

There  is  certainly  much  connected  with  it  which  is  calculated  to 
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enlist  our  hearty  sympathies.  The  Divine  efficacy  of  Divine  ordi- 
nances was  preached  by  them  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
apparently  near  to  deaths  her  outward  body  becoming  cold  in  an 
unspiritual  formalism^  while,  the  living  principle  of  action  within 
her  seemed  to  be  gasping  itself  out  in  sectarian  efforts  of  unformal 
spiritualism.  Strange  it  may  seem  that  in  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  sprung  the  earnest  spiritual  effort  which  resulted  in 
Methodism,  and  that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  should  have  been  the 
cradle  of  an  hierarchical  movement  such  as  that  which  now  finds  its 
expression  in  the  high  claims  of  the  ''  Catholic  Apostolic  Church." 
The  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways.  The  Irvingites  delight  in 
contemplating  their  own  position  as  an  Eiias-ministry.  Certainly 
there  is  this  feature  of  resemblance  that  the  sphere  of  Elijah's 
ministry,  as  of  their  own,  was  external  to  the  Covenant  and  Piiest- 
bood  of  the  temple.  We  ought  not  to  forget  how  much  we  are 
indebted  for  the  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  present  day  to  those 
pious  men  who  sympathised  with  Wesley.  Neither  m.ust  we  be 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  impulse  given  to  the  right  estimation 
of  Church  ordinances  by  Irving's  preaching. 

What  we  have  to  deplore  is  that  those  who  have  caught  the  idea 
of  truth  from  his  lips  should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  that  which 
alone  can  give  substance  to  the  idea.  It  must  seem  strange  to 
any  unprejudiced  observer  that  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
should  be  counted  inferior  to  those  of  the  New  Apostolate,  when 
the  one  at  any  rate  possess  antiquity  and  permanence  as  some 
warrant  for  them,  whereas  the  other  have  really  no  graund  to 
stand  upon  but  that  of  prophetic  utterances  which  defy  all  proof. 
It  is  true  that  the  Irvingites  profess  allegiance  to  the  Church,  and 
worship  at  our  altars,  but  then  it  is  by  an  act  of  condescension, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  what  they  consider  to  be  a  higher  way. 

What  then  does  their  claim  amount  to  ?  Why  it  amounts  to  a 
real  denial  of.  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Creed.  "  I  believe  one 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  means  with  them,  "  I  be, 
lieve  God  intended  the  Church  to  be  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  but 
for  ages  it  has  ceased  to  be  so.''  "  The  Church  of  the  baptized"  is  the 
name  by  which  they  are  wont  to  speak  of  Christendom,  substi- 
tuting the  initiatory  act  of  admission  for  the  organic  faculty  of 
government  which  should  give  the  differentia  to  the  definition  of 
the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

We  would  earnestly  intreat  of  them  to  reflect  upon  this.  They 
often  say  that  they  acknowledge  the  Church  and  use  its  offices. 
Yet  the  claim  for  the  revival  of  the  Apostolate  in  their  own  body 
is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  Church  altogether.  The  Church  iel 
nothing  at  alt,  if  she  is  not  what  she  professes  to  be.  She  claims 
the  heritage  of  Apostolic  grace,  and  if  her  Apostolic  gifts  have 
ceased  in  any  features  which  are  not  purely  accidental,  and  human, 
her  claim  is  void.     That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  thq 
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twelve  Apostles  and  those  Bishops  who  followed  them  as  Governors 
of  the  Churchy  everyone  will  be  ready  to  allow.  But  is  there  not 
a  great  difference  between  the  original  Twelve  and  those  English 
gentlemen  who  now  take  claim  to  Apostolic  Thrones.  Really  if 
Apostles  are  to  be  recognised  only  by  the  sign  of  **  patience/^  there 
are  many  who  woald  seem  to  have  possessed  the  sign  mach  more 
than  they.  Eloquent  speech  would  have  been  a  safer  sign  at  any 
rate  for  some  of  the  new  Apostles  to  rely  upon.  But  then  it  was 
not  one  of  S.  Paul's  signs.  These  gentlemen^  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  depository  of  Divine  powers  which  for  ages  past 
have  been  withheld  from  the  Churches.  Well^  then^  all  we  can 
say  is^  that  Christ's  promise  to  His  Apostles  has  failed,  and  the 
Church  has  been  deluded  in  acting  upon  that  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.''  The  promise  is 
not  that  towards  the  end  of  the  world  Christ  would  resuscitate 
their  office,  but  that  He  would  be  with  them  until  that  time. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  sympathise  to  the  very  full  with  the 
Irvingite  lamentation  over  the  corruptions  of  Christendom.  The 
loss  of  external  combination  expressing  the  unity  of  life,  the 
cramped  local  energies  in  which  its  Catholic  expansiveness  is  para- 
lyzed, the  partizan  maintenance  of  doctrine  in  which  its  Catholic 
teaching  is  broken  up,  the  secularity  and  men-pleasing  in  which 
its  Apostolicity  and  Divine  Mission  are  buried  from  sight,  may  well 
make  every  earnest  heart  sad.  But  the  Church  is  our  living  Mother 
still,  although  her  features  may  scarcely  be  recognised,  nor  her 
voice  heard,  nor  her  strength  brought  out  in  action.  She  is  our 
living  Mother  still,  and  we  cannot  think  that  she  has  been  merely 
a  nurse  to  us  for  a  time,  because  she  is  diseased ;  nor  can  we 
acknowledge  a  new  Apostolic  body  to  be  our  Mother  merely  be- 
cause they  put  forth  the  claim.  The  Church  is  the  One  Bride  of 
Christ,  and  He  Who  healed  in  His  Apostle's  home  one  sick  of  a 
great  fever,  will  come'  and  heal  her.  Yes  I  we  must  be  healed  by 
Him.  In  due  time  we  shall  be  healed  by  Him.  But  the  way  to 
be  healed  is  by  the  acknowledgment  that  all  the  evil  has  been  of 
ourselves,  and  that  God  is  the  Lord  Who  hath  showed  us  life  all 
along,  although  we  have  been  slow  to  profit  by  it. 

Holiness,  individual  holiness,  certainly  ought  to  be  an  eminent 
mark  of  a  revived  Apostolate.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
Twelve  of  the  present  movement  are  peers  in  holiness  with  many 
of  the  Sainted  Bishops  of  the  Church  ?  Are  their  lives  of  such 
an  ascetic  character  as  to  betoken  that  they  are  come  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias?  This  is  their  claim.  They  claim  to  have 
Apostolic  gifts,  and  they  claim  that  the  prediction  of  Elias  finds 
in  them  a  fuller  completion  than  in  S.  John  the  Precursor.  Hu- 
mility will  of  course  hold  them  back  from  giving  themselves  an 
answer  to  such  a  question,  but  the  holiness  of  S.  John  was  some- 
thing quite  beyond  the  average  of  his  day.     A  fortiori,  therefore. 
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most  theirs  be.  If  they  will  substantiate  a  claim  to  a  mission  fof 
the  revival  of  the  Church  by  Divine  gifts,  the  Breath  of  Holiness 
must  be  very  perceptibly  attendant  upon  their  whole  lives.  It 
will  not  do  for  them  to  be  as  ordinary  Christians.  All  the  gifts 
of  the  Church  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  gift  of  holiness. 
We  think  the  Church  better  oflF  with  Saints  such  as  Polycarp, 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Anselm,  than  she  would  be  with  Apostles 
of  a  lower  caste  of  sanctity.  The  individual  sanctity  of  a  revived 
Apostolate  is  quite  different  in  its  necessity  from  that  of  a  trans- 
mitted succession.  When  God  calls  for  a  special  work  He  fits  for 
that  work.  Although  unsaintly  men  may  be  found  in  the  number 
of  the  Apostles,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  Ood,  certainly  without  holiness  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  no  body  of  men  can  be  efficacious  to  reveal  the 
work  of  God. 

The  New  Apostles  require  us  really  to  disavow  what  has  ever  been 
the  claim  of  the  Church,  and  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  the 
founders  of  a  new  system.  A  new  system  it  is,  however  ingeniously 
it  may  be  smuggled  into  ecclesiastical  operation.  If  the  Apostolate 
has  died  out  and  is  revived,  the  second  Apostolate  is  a  new  one* 
An  Apostolate  must  show  claims  either  by  inheritance  or  by  out- 
ward tokens.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  Irvingite  Apostles 
themselves  have  felt  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  to  be  wanting  to  them. 
It  has  been  fancied  by  some  that  they  have  been  called  out  by  the 
voice  of  prophets — but  a  prophecy  must  have  an  accomplishment 
— and  if  a  prophet  call  out  an  Apostle,  and  it  is  understood  that 
certain  signs  belong  to  an  Apostle,  the  prophet  was  clearly  wrong 
unless  the  Apostle  whom  he  has  called  out  be  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  signs. 

But  if  the  new  Apostolate  have  not  the  necessary  signs,  is  it  not 
a  very  hazardous  thing  to  accept  them  as  the  bearers  of  a  new 
mission  7  As  mere  revivalists  we  might  indeed  thankfully  accept 
such  men  without  further  evidence.  Jonah  spoke  to  the  hearts  of 
Nineveh,  and  claimed  their  obedience  to  his  words  without  any 
miracle,  because  he  merely  went  to  awaken  their  consciences.  His 
words  were  his  evidence,  for  they  were  nothing  more  than  the 
words  of  moral  warning.  He  warned  them  that  the  punishment 
of  their  sin  was  at  hand,  and  called  them  to  forsake  their  sin.  So 
it  was  also  with  S.  John  the  Baptist.  He  did  no  miracle,  but  all 
that  he  spake  of  Christ  was  true,  and  all  that  he  spake  to  the  con- 
sciences of  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  of  publican  and  harlot,  yea  1  of 
all  the  multitude  of  Judsea  was  so  true  that  they  came  to  him  and 
confessed  their  sins.  God  may  well  send  an  Elias  ministry  to 
awaken  men  from  the  sins  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we 
should  need  no  miracle  to  convince  us  of  their  words.  If  we  could 
not  be  convinced  without  a  miracle,  neither  should  we  be  convinced 
if  there  were  one.    But  if  a  set  <tf  men  profess  to  come  from  God 
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with  special  gifts — if  they  claim  to  ordain  ministers  and  to  govern 
with  spiritual  authority  the  people  of  Christ^  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  have  some  evidence  that  God  has  sent  them. 
No  natural  gifts  of  eloquence^  or  learning,  or  legislation^  nor  even  . 
personal  holiness,  will  avail  without  some  external  sign.  If  they 
would  act  not  as  moral  admonitors  only  but  with  authority  to 
cleanse  the  temple  of  6od^  we  must  ask^  '^  Who  gave  them  this 
authority  ?" 

If  we  take  them  merely  on  their  own  word,  is  there  not  great 
risk  of  our  falling  under  the  threatened  condemnation — that  if  one 
came  in  his  own  name,  mankind  would  receive  him  to  their  hurt  f 
The  great  argument  of  Mr.  Bohm^s  book,  and  we  believe  of  the 
Irvingite  body  generally,  is  found  in  the  fitness  of  the  times  for 
such  a  mission.  We  readily  grant  this  fitness.  So  were  the  times 
very  fit  when  Christ  came.  There  was  an  universal  expectation 
of  a  coming  Messiah.  There  were  also  many  impostors.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  true  One  coming,  nor  did  the  fitness  of  the 
times  make  the  impostors  true  men.  So  neither  if  Elias  is  soon 
to  come  in  his  own  person,  as  the  Church  has  commonly  believed 
be  will  come  before  the  end  of  the  world,  will  the  overhasty  upris- 
ing of  the  Irvingite  Elias-ministry  stand  in  his  way.  Nor  again, 
will  the  fitness  of  the  times  to  have  an  Elias  to  denounce  them, 
give  validity  to  the  Irvingite  pretence  of  possessing  special  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  great  danger  lest  the  mind  when  it  is  wearied  with  some 
sorrow  take  up  with  something  which  gives  a  momentary  satisfac- 
tion, and  rest  upon  it  without  further  inquiry.  We  believe  this  to 
be  very  much  the  case  with  many  who  have  followed  what  we  must 
call  the  Irvingite  delusion.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  the  case 
with  many  who  have  been  most  forward  as  office  bearers  and  pro- 
moters of  that  delusion.  They  have  been  ready  to  sink  under  a 
deep  sense  of  the  evils  of  Christendom.  They  have  seen  a  large 
amount  of  Catholic  truth  enunciated  in  connection  with  this 
movement.  To  many  of  them  the  truth  thus  enunciated  has  come 
as  quite  a  new  revelation,  and  they  have  been  unaware  that  the 
truth  thus  told  them  was  all  along  taught,  however  unobtrusively, 
unexcitingly,  and  alas!  rejectedly  by  the  Church  of  past  ages. 
The  yearning  of  their  souls,  the  cravings  of  their  spiritual  under- 
standing found  satisfaction  in  the  new  teaching.  There  was  a 
pleasure  amidst  the  quiet  of  the  sick  room  of  Christendom — if  one 
may  reverently  so  speak — in  the  bustle  and  freshness  of  the  new 
claims.  The  new  claims  seemed  to  supply  just  the  thing  wanted. 
Prophecy  told  of  some  one  who  should  supply.  They  forgot  that 
prophecy  also  told  of  many  who  would  profess  to  supply  without 
having  the  warrant  to  do  so.  So  they  closed  with  the  ofi^er. 
Several  have  found  out  their  mistake.  We  would  implore  others 
to  look  well  what  they  are  about. 
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For,  if  perchance  the  claim  of  the  New  Apostolate  is  a  false  one, 
is  it  not  a  terrible  blasphemy  ?  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  such  a  blasphemy  ?  We  would  make  an 
earnest  remonstrance  with  the  followers  of  this  sect, — the  more 
earnest,  by  reason  of  our  entire  sympathy  with  so  vastly  prepon- 
derating a  portion  of  this  system.  We  would  affectionately  urge 
upon  them  to  consider  that  in  the  Church  of  England — we  speak 
thus,  because  England  is  the  home  of  the  new  ApostoIate--^in  the 
Church  Catholic  in  all  its  branches,  they  will  find  the  reality  of 
spiritual  gifts  as  conveyed  by  ordinances  of  divine  appointment  as 
fully  taught  as  by  themselves.  The  soberness  of  real  life  is  better 
than  the  excitement  of  sport.  The  humility  of  a  traditional  system 
is  better  than  the  pride  of  an  invented  or  adopted  one.  Let  them 
search  well  their  hearts  if  they  cannot  find  in  the  Church  of  their 
fathers  all  that  they  can  really  find  in  their  own  congregation.  Let 
them  try  the  spirits.  Surely  a  narrative  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's, ought  to  make  them  alive  to  the  possibility  of  falsehood,  both 
.intentional  and  unintentional.  The  corruptions,  the  divisions  of 
Christendom,  cannot  be  healed  by  mere  pretences.  We  must  join 
together  in  prayer,  and  wait  in  patience,  and  work  in  faith,  yea, 
labour  in  love,  and  hope  even  against  all  hope,  save  in  the  truth  of 
a  Saviour's  promise.  It  may  be  out  of  our  power  by  any  philan- 
thropic schemes  to  heal  Christendom  of  her  many  sores.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  reason  for  doing  anything  should 
not  be  sought  in  the  result  likely  to  accrue  to  Christendom,  but 
in  the  necessity  of  doing  our  duty  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Christendom  can  only  be  healed  by  the  healing  of  individual 
souls,  and  individual  louls  attain  their  perfection  by  the  efforts  of 
moral  duty*  We  are  not  then  to  stay  from  work,  because  work 
may  be  hopeless,  but  we  are  to  labour  with  all  our  might,  because 
in  our  labour  for  God  is  the  life  of  our  own  soul.  We  may  well 
pray  for  Chkist  to  come,  but  we  must  labour  hard  until  He  does 
come.  We  are  not  to  wonder  if  we  are  rejected.  He  was  rejected 
and  died.  Elias  and  Enoch  if  they  come — at  any  rate  the  two 
witnesses  identified  with  them,  though  they  breathe  the  fire  of 
God  upon  a  sinful  earth,  will  end  their  witness  in  death.  Let  us 
then  see  that  we  do  our  duty  irrespective  of  results,  that  Christ 
at  His  coming  may  find  us  faithful.  It  is  vain  to  disparage  hu- 
man effort  in  the  imagination  of  apostolic  gifts.  If  we  want 
apostolic  power  to  be  developed  within  us,  we  must  seek  for  this 
by  the  development  of  every  faculty  which  we  can  put  in  operation. 
We  fear  the  tendency  of  the  Irvingite  movement  is  rather  to  shut 
men  up  in  a  calm  despair  under  the  idea  of  spiritual  influences 
which  are  ready  to  break  forth.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
the  Christian  ethical  development.  The  foundation  of  Christian 
action  is  hope,  and  hope  in  Christ  must  ever  be  active.  Faith 
recognises  a  future,  but  sees  that  future  to  be  entirely  dependent 
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upon  the  moral  energy  of  the  present.  Faith  realizes  present 
hidden  powers  as  a  ground  of  action,  and  a  strength  in  action^  not 
as  an  excuse  for  waiting  still,  nor  as  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  destinies  of  the  future  are  taken  out  of  our  own  hands. 

Most  blessed  and  encouraging  it  is  to  have  grasped  spiritual 
truth,  and  to  know  the  fellowship  of  divine  power  to  which  we  are 
called  by  the  gift  of  Pentecost.  We  would  affectionately  again 
entreat  those  who  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  amidst  the  exist- 
ing novelties  of  the  Irvingite  system,  to  come  and  seek  for  the 
faith  of  divine  power  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  which,  how- 
ever neglected  of  men,  have  from  age  to  age  been  handed  down  in 
the  Church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Most  precarious  is  it  to  base  an  ecclesiastical  system  upon  so 
slight  a  foundation  as  the  texts  which  are  quoted  for  the  fourfold 
ministry.  Most  precarious  indeed,  when  the  Church  of  the  very 
subapostolic  age  itself  knew  nothing  of  such  a  system.  As  it  is 
precarious  in  doctrine  to  make  such  an  assumption,  so  is  it  most 
perilous  in  practice  to  accept  a  system  as  realizing  such  a  law  of 
divine  life,  without  clear  proof  that  that  system  is  really  the  ex- 
ponent of  such  a  law.  Men  may  call  themselves  in  a  season  of 
excitement  by  all  the  names  of  the  fourfold  ministry.  We  im- 
plore of  all  persons  to  ask  their  inner  hearts,  not  in  moments  of 
excited  sympathy,  but  in  tranquil  solemnity,  why  they  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  fourfold  ministry,  unknown  through  all  past 
ages  to  those  who  are  now  saints  on  high,  and  why  they  believe 
particularly  in  the  resuscitation  of  this  fourfold  ministry  by  the 
sect  now  under  review.  We  are  specially  warned  against  giving 
heed  to  any  who  announce  Christ's  coming  in  ways  distinct 
from  the  Church  Universal.  May  we  not  reverse  the  saying  of 
the  Jews  ?  ^'  When  Elias  comes  will  he  not  do  greater  works  than 
these  which  this  sect  has  done  V  The  call  of  preparation  when  it 
is  given  to  the  world,  will  be  unmistakeably  given.  It  certainly  will 
not  call  men  away  from  the  Church  of  6od  to  any  other  system 
as  better  or  richer  in  grace,  but  it  will  call  men  to  acknowledge 
their  responsibilities,  because  of  the  gifts  of  divine  life  so  long 
vouchsafed  to  them  in  the  Sacraments  of  Christ's  Body,  and  so 
long  despised,  neglected,  and  forgotten. 
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ARCHBISHOP  LAUD'S  LETTERS. 

Laud's  Works,  Vol,  VIL — Letters.    Anglo-Catholic  Library.     Ox- 
ford: J.H.Parker.     1860. 

This  Volume  contains  the  remaining  portion  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Archbishop  to  the  number  of  251  letters^  many  of  which 
have  never  seen  the  light  hefore.  Thanks^  however,  to  the  pains 
and  labour  of  Mr.  Bliss^  we  are  now  in  possession  of  those  belonging 
to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  S.  John's  College^  at  Oxford^  and  those  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  while  some  in  the  possession  of  private  indi* 
viduals  are  added.  We  have  now,  we  may  fairly  assume,  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  great  Archbishop  which  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  still 
has  so  much  interest  for  all  historical  students.  With  his  Letters, 
his  Diary,  and  his  Private  Devotions,  we  can  be  no  longer  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  to  have  before  out 
mind's  eye  a  complete  portrait  of  the  statesman — the  Archbishop 
— the  private  Christian.  And  indeed  the  part  which  he  played  was 
so  important,  and  the  character  in  which  he  appears  on  the  page 
of  history  so  varied,  that  we  need  all  sources  of  information  about 
him  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  him.  We  are  told  some- 
times he  was  only  a  narrow-minded  priest,  careful  for  the  advan- 
tages of  his  order,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  highest  interests  of 
state  for  the  advancement  of  the  priesthood.  Sometimes  we  are 
told  he  was  a  worldly-minded  statesman,  only  anxious  to  exalt  the 
King's  prerogative — the  foe  of  liberty  and  enemy  of  parliaments, 
the  true  type  of  a  class  which  Henry  YII.  brought  into  prominence, 
and  to  whom  he  entrusted  too  much  power — the  ecclesiastical  poli- 
tician whose  low  birth  rendered  him  obsequious  to  the  King,  and 
his  ready  instrument  in  carrying  out  his  schemes  against  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  And  from  single  passages  of  his  Diary,  or 
from  isolated  acts,  each  statement  may  have  a  colouring  of  truth  about 
it.  But  he  was  really  much  more  than  a  mere  priest  or  statesman. 
When  judged  fairly  and  honestly  by  a  judgment  founded  upon  all 
we  know  of  him,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  ease  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  each  position  he  was  called  to  fill,  the 
industry  with  which  he  worked  to  master  its  details,  the  honesty 
with  which  he  discharged  it,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  met 
difficulties.  These  letters  serve  materially  to  strengthen  this  con- 
viction :  they  show  us  the  busy  politician,  full  of  cabinet  secrets, 
taking  counsel  with  his  chosen  friend — not  venturing  to  commit 
his  thoughts  to  paper  save  under  the  protection  of  cypher,  and 
bring  this  side  of  his  character  into  bold  relief.  And  it  is  especially 
after  perusing  them  we  feel  the  value  of  his  Diary  and  Devotions* 
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Tor  thus  we  see  the  man  who^  judged  by  these  letters  alooe,  would 
seem  to  be  merely  a  hard-headed,  worldly,  astute  politician,  to  whom 
affairs  of  this  world  were  all ;  a  contrite,  humble,  broken-hearted 
sinner; — they  enable  us  to  see  the  serge  beneath  the  robe  of  states- 
manship. 

These  letters  also  will  do  good  service,  although,  as  we  said,  not 
conveying  a  perfect  impression  of  Laud^s  character,  in  dissipating 
the  foolish  notions  which  some  entertain  of  him  as  a  mere  old- 
womanish  driveller  or  slave  of  an  imbecile  superstition.  Then, 
again,  their  relation  to  the  Diary  is  important.  Passages  of  the 
Diary  doubtless  do  give  the  impression  that  Laud  was  superstitious ; 
and  a  hasty  judgment  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  superstition  is 
inconsistent  with  any  breadth  of  thought  or  any  vigorous  handling 
of  affairs  of  importance.  Such  hasty  judgment  is  best  dissipated  by 
facts  like  those  brought  out  in  these  letters.  The  man  who  noted 
his  dreams  or  falling  of  his  portrait  was  capable  of  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Foreign  Secretary,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Chancellor  of  two  Universities  both  in 
disorder.  And  what  is  more,  he  not  only  did  all  this,  but  did  it 
well.  It  is  true  he  did  not  carry  on  the  affairs  of  State  by  aid  of  a 
Parliament ;  and  we  willingly  admit  that  he  disliked  and  mistrusted 
Parliaments.  But  his  administrations  brought  about  a  very  pros- 
perous state  of  things,  and  the  condition  of  England,  during  the 
period  Charles  ruled  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  alone,  was  such  a 
period  of  prosperity  as  served  to  recall  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
We  appeal  to  unexceptionable  authority  in  quoting  Mr.  Hallam  as 
witness  in  this  case : — 

'*We  may  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that  the  kingdom  had 
grown  during  this  period  into  remarkable  prosperity  and  affluence. 
The  rents  of  land  were  very  considerably  increased,  and  large  tracts  re- 
duced into  cultivation.  The  manufacturing  towns,  the  seaports,  became 
more  flourishing  and  populous.  The  Metropolis  increased  in  size  with 
a  rapidity  that  repeated  proclamations  against  new  buildings  could  not 
restrain.  The  country  houses  of  the  superior  gentry  throughout 
England  were  built  on  a  scale  which  their  descendants,  even  in  the  days 
of  more  redundant  affluence,  have  seldom  ventured  to  emulate.  The 
kingdom  was  indebted  for  this  prosperity  to  the  spirit  and  industry  of 
the  people,  to  the  laws  which  secure  the  Commons  from  oppression, 
and  which,  as  between  man  and  man,  were  still  fairly  administered,  to 
the  opening  of  fresh  channels  of  trade  in  the  eastern  and  western  worlds 
(rivulets  indeed  as  they  seem  to  us,  who  float  in  the  full  tide  of  modern 
commerce,  yet  at  that  time  no  slight  contributions  to  the  stream  of 
public  wealth),  but  above  all  to  the  long  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom 
ignorant  of  the  sufferings  of  domestic,  and  seldom  much  affected  by  the 
privations  of  foreign  war.  It  was  the  natural  course  of  things  that 
wealth  should  be  progressive  in  such  a  land."^ 

^  HaUam's  CoDstitutioiial  History,  Chap.  viii.  Vol.  i.  p.  540. 
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To  return  to  the  letters  contained  in  this  Volume.  Many  of 
them  are  addressed  to  Wentworth  during  his  Irish  Administra- 
tion; and  if  Laud  did  at  times  seem  to  make  too  much  of  the 
priestly  callings  and  place  clergy  in  posts  better  filled  by  laymen, 
this  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  wink  at 
irregularities  or  connive  at  abuses  even  on  the  part  of  his  brethren 
of  the  Episcopal  Order.  It  is  well  known  how  in  England  he  pro* 
cured  a  Royal  Injunction  prohibiting  the  Bishops  from  felling 
timber  on  their  Episcopal  estates  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  hopes  of 
translation — a  species  of  argument  which  he  judged  most  likely  to 
tell  with  the  parties  concerned.  The  '*  Stra]Sbrd  Letters^^  in  this 
Volume  are  full  of  instructions  to  him  to  proceed  against  the  Irish 
Bishops  for  the  plunder  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The  Arch* 
bishop  of  Gashel  seems  to  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Laud.  "  My  confidence  in  that  man  is  not  infinite.'^  And  his 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Bishops^  as  a  body,  was  poor.  ^'  I  should  be 
very  glad/^  he  writes  to  Strafford,  while  deprecating  a  particular 
charge  which  he  did  not  think  proved  against  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
''  some  Bishops  thus  should  be  able  to  defend  themselves  and  save 
their  reputation.'^  Among  his  own  suffragans  he  seems  early  to 
have  seen  through  Goodman  of  Gloucester,  and  to  have  hindered 
his  further  preferment, 

"  S.  in  Christo. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

"  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  both  tending  to  the  same 
thing,  though  differing  in  some  particulars.  I  have  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  the  contents  of  both  of  them,  and  the  answer  which  he 
gave  is  to  this  effect :  that  yourself  was  the  only  cause  that  you  had 
not  Hereford ;  that  you  must  not  look  he  can  be  well  pleased  with  your 
carriage  in  that  business ;  that  your  way  to  regain  him  is  not  to  talk 
thus  unadvisedly  of  a  coadjutor,  but  to  do  the  duty  of  your  place.  To 
this  end  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his  express  pleasure 
to  you,  which  is,  that  notwithstanding  your  leave  taken  there,  yon  do 
repair  to  Gloucester,  and  settle  yourself  to  live  there,  and  look  to  your 
diocese,  of  which  I  will  look  for  an  account,  according  to  his  royd  in- 
structions. And  surely,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  give  you  any  other  counsel, 
than  to  obej  these  his  Majesty^s  instructions,  lest  you  would  move  him 
to  further  displeasure.  I  would  not  that  you  should  trouble  your 
thoughts  with  me,  for,  thank  God,  I  have  no  particular  spleen.  I  do 
but  the  duty  of  my  place,  and  if  you  shall  set  yourself  to  do  yours, 
I  shall  be  as  ready  as  yourself  can  wish,  to  do  that  which  is  fit  to  be 
asked  at  my  hands.  Thus  not  doubting  but  you  will  apply  yourself  to 
give  his  Majesty  satisfaction,  I  leave  you  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  rest 
'*  Tour  Lordship's  loving  rriend  and  Brother. 

''Endowed: 

**  *  Febr.  6,  1633. 
**  *  A  Copye  of  my  L"  to  my  L«*.  Bp.  of 

<*  Glocest'.  about  a  Coacyutor,  &c'  '* 
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Thus  at  a  later  time^  when  his  suspicions  had  some  justification^ 
Goodman's  episcopal  character  saved  him  not  from  citation  into 
the  High  Commission  Courts  nor  from  suspension  in  1640.  These 
are  not  the  acts  of  one  who  would  sacrifice  everything  to  save  his 
order,  as  we  are  told  Laud  was. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  letters  to  Strafford,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  Lord  Wentworth,  contain  constant  reference  to  the 
great  work  which  Strafford  accomplished  in  bringing  about  unity 
of  doctrine  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
here  meet  with  Laud's  anxiety  to  procure  the  passing  of  the 
English  XVIIIth  Canon,  and  his  approbation  of  the  XlXth  of  the 
Irish  code  respecting  confession. 

^' Since  the  English  Canons  are  received  in  substance,  I  care  not 
much  for  the  form.  And  one  passing  good  thing  we  have  got  by  it, 
besides  the  placing  of  the  altar  at  the  east  end,  and  that  is  a  passing 
good  canon  about  confession." — P.  132. 

'*  For  the  Irish  Canons,  you  have  my  judgment.  And  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  little  beholden  to  their  stiffness.  But  what  if  the  Name  do 
not  only  represent,  but  stand  for  the  Person,  shall  He  have  no  honour 
neither?"— P.  156. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  in  reading  these  letters  to  Wentworth 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which  Laud  adheres  to  a  point  once  taken 
up.  He  will  admit  no  compromise  when  he  is  determined  upon  a 
course  of  action.  The  constant  recurrence  to  Lord  Cork^s  tomb 
is  a  case  in  point.  This  nobleman  had  erected  a  tomb  in  S. 
Patrick^s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  the  place  where  the  altar  had  stood, 
and  Laud  was  determined  it  should  come  down.  Great  interest 
was  made  for  its  continuance,  for  the  Earl  of  Cork  was  a  great 
man,  and  two  of  the  Irish  Archbishops,  one  of  them  the  Primate, 
saw  no  objection  to  its  remaining  where  it  was.  But  Laud^s 
settled  determination  to  restore  the  altar  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
Lord  Cork's  tomb  is  a  subject  continually  recurring  in  these  let- 
ters, and  he  keeps  Strafford  informed  of  the  progress  he  makes 
and  obstacle  Lady  Nina  (impersonated  in  the  Treasurer  Weston)  is 
to  his  wishes  being  carried  out.  Great  is  his  satisfaction  when  he 
can  report  to  his  friend  the  long  desired  Commission  is  issued,  and 
great  his  joy  when  he  hears  the  tomb  is  pulled  down.  He  saw 
this  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  real  reformation,  that  if  noble 
lords  were  to  be  allowed  to  build  tombs  where  altars  ought  to  be, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  improvement.  His  language  is 
strong,  but  not  too  strong : 

"  For  the  matter  itself,  the  consequences  will  be  extreme  naught  if 
the  tomb  stand,  so  you  write  and  so  it  is.  And  over  and  above  the 
rest,  few  will  dare  to  show  themselves  in  the  other  great  business,  if 
they  see  his  money,  cunning,  or  friends  can  carry  him  out,  where  he 
hath  thrust  God  out  of  His  most  proper  place  on  earth,  next  to  the 
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hearts  of  His  servants.  Therefore  1  have  laid  hy  all  respects  of  you  or 
myself,  and  moved  the  King  for  a  letter  to  issue  out  a  Commission  to 
inquire,  &c.  And  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  are  two. 
And  if  the  letter  can  be  made  ready,  you  shall  receive  it  enclosed,  if 
not,  then  by  the  next.  I  went  about  it  so  soon  as  ever  t  had  read  your 
letters,  and  the  King  granted  it  instantly.'* — P.  70. 

And  again : 

*^  I  am  glad  the  Earl  of  Cork's  tomb  is  down,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  see  the  altar  raised  to  his  place  again,  and  the  wall  made 
handsome  behind  it.  But  the  making  of  it  up  like  marchpanes  in 
boxes,  argues  he  will  set  it  up  no  more  in  that  church,  where  it  had 
such  mean  welcome.  Yet  I  am  not  of  your  mind,  that  it  is  going  down 
to  any  christening ;  for  no  Christianity  ever  set  a  tomb  there.  I  rather 
think  'tis  sent  to  be  set  up  at  Lis  more  or  Youghal,  where  he  hath  been 
so  great  a  benefactor." — P.  116. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  be  so  often  recurring  in  a  state 
correspondence^  but  as  Laud  well  knew^  a  deep  principle  lay  un- 
derneath it ;  and  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  to  Laud's 
restoration  of  the  altar  to  its  proper  place,  we  mainly  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  sound  doctrines  on  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

Before  leaving  these  Irish  affairs^  we  wish  to  notice  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Bedell,  which  is  remarkable  as  showing  a  doubt  on  Laud's 
part  as  to  the  legality  of  Diocesan  Synods.  Bishop  Bedell's 
Diocesan  Synod  has  been  lately  appealed  to,  as  showing  the  per- 
fect lawfulness  of  such  assemblies,  and  that  the  Act  of  Submis- 
sion refers  only  to  the  Convocations  of  both  Provinces,  or  to 
National  Synods.  And  if  we  mistake  not^  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  this  Synod  as  a  precedent  and  warrant  for  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  Exeter,  held  in  consequence  of  the  Gorham  Judgment, 
and  the  legality  of  which  it  surpassed  even  the  hardihood  of  Whig 
lawyers  to  deny.  It  is  curious  then  to  find  Laud  doubting  of  the 
Bishop's  power  to  do  that,  which  in  after  years  a  Whig  Premier 
stated  could  be  done  without  breaking  any  law ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  find  him  misinformed  respecting  the  relations  to  the  Crown  of 
a  Provincial  Synod.  For  it  has  been  ruled  again,  that  so  long  as 
Convocation  abstains  from  entering  upon  discussions  relating  to 
Canons,  it  may  occupy  itself  with  "  matters  of  religion  without 
being  authorised  so  to  do  under  the  Broad  Seal."  Truth  compels 
us  to  admit  that  Laud's  notions  of  the  Regale  in  Church  matters 
were  excessive. 

"  Your  Lordship  seems  further  to  be  troubled  about  a  letter  of  mine 
written  (as  you  are  told)  to  my  Lord  Primate.  In  which  I  should  say 
you  were  in  a  praemunire  about  your  Diocesan  Synod ;  but  that,  at 
your  coming  to  Drogheda,  you  understood  by  my  Lord  Primate  him- 
self, there  was  no  such  letter  written  to  him.     The  truth  is,  my  Lord, 
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I  never  writ  so  to  him,  nor  to  any  man  else.  But  hearing  much 
speech  about  your  Synod,  I  did  write  to  my  Lord  of  Derry  about  the 
beginning,  that,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  was  in  very  good  hope,  you 
had  been  so  watchful  over  your  proceedings,  as  that  you  had  prevented 
the  danger  of  running  into  a  praemunire,  by  meddling  with  anything 
about  matters  of  religion  without  being  authorised  so  to  do,  under  the 
Broad  Seal.  For  so  (if  I  much  mistake  not)  is  the  Statute  with  us  in 
England,  and  that  concerning  the  Convocation,  or  Provincial,  or  National 
Synod.  And  thus  much  or  to  this  effect  I  then  writ.  And  if  the 
Statute  bind  up  a  Provincial  Synod  from  so  dqing,  I  doubt  it  will  not 
be  interpreted  to  leave  a  Diocesan  free.  But  this  I  writ  for  the  law  as 
it  stands  with  us  ;  but  how  the  law  is  with  you  I  know  not." — P.  579. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  numerous  questions 
of  home  and  foreign  policy  upon  which  these  letters  throw  light. 
They  show^  as  others  have  done,  that  Laud,  though  he  bore  up 
bravely,  was  fighting  against  hope.  The  Lady  Nina  was  too  many 
for  hino.  To  his  intimate  friend  Wentworth  he  hesitates  not  to 
pour  out  the  forebodings  of  his  heart. 

"  In  the  last  place,  you  say  my  misgiving  in  the  end  of  my  letters 
troubles  you.  I  wonder  not  at  it ;  for  I  presume  your  Lordship  thinks 
I  do  not  use  to  give  out  for  nothing.     But,  my  Lord,  though  I  dare 

theKinff 

not  speak  out,  but  only  to  15,  25,  100,  308,  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
most  plainly,  yet  my  life  now  is  nothing  but  inward  prophecies  of  such 

71,  40,  34, 14,  44,  54,  43,  and  we  shall  all  feel  them  in  their  effects,  if 
there  be  not  a  quite  contrary  course  taken  to  that  now  in  use.  As  for 
my  failing,  that  is  not  half  so  considerable  as  while  you  look  through 
spectacles  of  affection's  making  it  may  seem  to  be.     Though  I  think 

Lord  Norfhnmberland    Secretary  Ck)ke 

your  next  confidence  will  be  in  177,  and  sure  114  is  very  honest  to 

Lord  Cottingrtoii 

you,  and  110  will  not  be  quite  out  for  some  particulars.  But  let  this 
be  as  it  may,  your  Lordship's  loving,  stout,  careful  intentions  to  me,  in 
the  close  of  all,  comes  but  to  that  which  I  have  upon  some  occasions 
written  to  you,  though  not  so  fully  expressed  as  those  of  yours.  And 
I  hope  you  believe  I  shall  not  desert  in  myself  the  advice  I  have  been 
bold  to  lay  before  you.  Nor  shall  I,  God  willing,  shrink  at  the  tem- 
pest though  it  grow  high,  and  blow  strong,  till  it  overbear  me.  My 
expressions  only  tend  to  this — that  I  have,  can  have,  no  hope  in  the 
ways  taken,  yet  shall  I  go  on  to  keep  up  whatsoever  public  good  1 
may  be  able  to  support,  and  leave  the  rest  in  Gob's  hands,  I  hope  to 
show  mercy."— Pp.  485,  486. 

Again,  apropos  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion : 

''  For  their  lion  is  rampant,  I  grant,  and  yet  I  believe  (as  yon  write) 
he  is  not  so  terrible  as  he  is  painted ;  but  the  truth  is,  our  lions  are  too 
passant,  and  they  have  gone  on  too  slowly. 
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"  The  greatest  fear  now  is  75,  40,  63,  74,  15,  of  61,  49,  64,  79,  44, 

and  minds  men 

29,  83,  that  the  62,  46,  64,  34,  71,  18,  of  61,  45,  63,  23,  are  mightily 

alienated  and  divided 

41, 59, 48,  43, 63,  42,  73,  44,  35,  15,  84,  21,  34,  47,  52, 48, 35, 45,  34. 

the  King   b       r       o      n       ff       h       t 

And  I  fear  you  will  see  300,  28,    100,   30,  69,  49,  53,  38,  55,  73,  25, 

54,  66,  50,  63,  17,  his  58,  64,  45,  43,  72,  29,  to  40,  400,65,41,  70, 

60,  42,  61,  43,  64,  74,  ,13.     And  then  fareweU  3*2,  56,  52,  69,  33,  55, 

14,  7,  84,  9,  71,  55,  47,  66,  61,  50,  63,  80,  44.  And  no  help  but  too 
late. 

"I  cannot  satisfy  myself  almost  in  anything." — P.  502. 

A  little  later  he  seems  more  hopeful : 

''  But  I  will  tell  you  a  tale,  which  may  have  some  hope  in  it.  There 
always  used  to  be  a  nightingale  in  the  waits  at  Lambeth,  and  so  there 
was  the  first  year  I  came  ;  but  the  second  and  so  forward,  there  was 
none.  Upon  this,  I  prophesied  that  Mirth  and  Music  had  forsaken  my 
dwelling.  And  so  it  hath  proved  hitherto.  This  year  the  nightingale 
is  come  again,  and  sings  lustily.  May  not  I  prophesy  now,  that  my 
times  may  be  better?  Sure  I  may,  if  it  please  God  to  bless  the  King 
with  good  success.     And  I  would  fain  hope  well  of  that,  which  I  might 

LordHoUaDd 

do  much  the  stronger  were  not  19,  25,  500,  112,  29,  there.  And  had 
they  good  assurance  of  Mr.  Moi^ey's  company.  But  that  family  is  ex- 
tremely backward  in  the  King's  service,  and  one  main  reason  of  it  is, 
because  they  think  the  King  hath  been  too  forward  with  them.'* — 
P.  560. 

'*  God  send  us  well  out  of  these  dark  times." 

But  the  despondency  returns,  and  events  soon  verified  his  fore- 
bodings. The  fatal  dissolution  of  the  fourth  Parliament  took 
place,  and  the  celebrated  Long  Parliament  of  1640  sat  but  a  little 
while  before  they  committed  the  Archbishop  to  the  Tower.  With 
his  committal  the  letters  contained  in  these  volumes  naturally  cease, 
but  the  last  recorded  bears  witness,  as  many  others,  to  the  interest 
he  took  amid  matters  of  overwhelming  importance,  in  the  afiairs 
of  his  own  College,  S«  John's  at  Oxford,  and  leaves  a  pleasing  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  But  immured  in  the  Tower,  he  was  saved 
hearing  and  seeing  much  that  would  have  vexed  his  soul.  And 
with  his  friend  Strafiford  gone,  and  his  beloved  sovereign  powerless 
to  help  him,  the  headsman's  axe  was  a  welcome  release  to  his  tor- 
mented spirit.  Let  us  listen  reverently  to  the  last  words  of  one 
who  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  great  man,  who  loved  his  Church, 
and  because  he  loved  her  truly,  saw  in  her  as  presented  to  his  eyes 
no  spotless  perfection,  but  strove  by  life  and  death  to  efface  the 
spots  which  marred  her  beauty.  If  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  it  be  permitted,  as  we  fondly  dream,  to  take  interest 
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in  what  is  passing  npon  earth,  then  indeed  must  the  soul  of  this 
martyr  rejoice  as  he  sees  the  work  for  which  he  shed  his  blood  in 
so  many  ways  accomplished.  Our  restored  charches,  oar  musical 
services,  oar  high  teaching  of  sacramental  truths,  our  improved 
ritual,  our  altars  in  their  very  position,  have  all  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  him ;  and  the  present  position  of  the  English  Church  is 
mainly,  under  God,  due  to  Laud,  who  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life 
saved  her  from  her  downward  progress,  and  boldly  bade  her  act  on 
her  true  principles.  In  the  last  hours  of  such  a  man  we  cannot  but 
be  interested ;  and  if  in  reading  some  of  the  correspondence  any 
be  tempted  to  look  on  Laud  as  a  mere  politician,  such  impression 
must  be  effaced  by  the  following  paper  now  printed  (p.  660)  from 
a  MS.  of  Dr.  Sterne : 

"  I  have  diligently  examined  my  self  &  narowly  searched  every  comer 
of  my  heart  between  Goo  &  my  self,  8c  can  not  find  so  much  as  a 
thought  (to  w***  I  have  given  consent)  of  doing  any  thing  whereby  I 
have  deserved  death  by  any  Law  of  the  Land. 

*'  I  confess  I  have  many  sinnes,  w'^  though  not  deserving  temporall 
death  by  the  Lawes  of  man,  yet  by  Goo's  Lawe  deserve  eternall  death. 
But  I  trust  for  pardon  of  them,  by  the  infinite  mercies  of  Goo  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

'^  For  my  faith  &  religion,  as  I  was  born  &  baptised  in  the  Church 
of  England,  so  I  have  ever  lived  in  the  constant  profession  of  the  Doc- 
trine &  Discipline  thereof,  as  it  yet  stands  established  by  Lawe.  I 
have  (by  the  testimonie  even  of  mine  adversaries)  been  still  the  same 
man,  not  changing  with  the  times  for  any  hopes  of  advantage.  And  in 
the  same  professio  I  shall 

With  one  word  we  will  conclude.  It  has  been  for  years  the 
fashion  to  represent  Laud  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  as  an  accomplice  in  Charles's  so-called  attempt  to  estab- 
lish arbitrary  power.  That  he  was  not  over  fond  of  Parliaments 
we  do  not  deny,  and  we  may  ask,  what  reason  had  he  to  be  fond 
of  Parliaments  7  Every  Parliament  he  had  seen  assembled  had  only 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  his  Sovereign,  and  left  him  without 
money  for  the  wars  into  which  they  drove  him.  The  traditions  of 
the  most  glorious  reign  in  English  history  were  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds,  and  they  were  traditions  of  monarchy  not  parliaments. 
And  further,  we  assert  that  Charles  governed  the  nation  better 
without  parliament  than  the  parliament  without  Charles.  The 
bright  spot  in  his  reign  is  ^e  period  during  which  he  reigned  as  a 
king  indeed.  And  moreover,  we  contend  that  the  event  proved  the 
prescience  with  which  Charles  and  his  ministers  (among  them 
Laud)  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Parliament.  The  Parliamentary 
leaders  were  fair  but  false.  The  constitutional  maxims  which  were 
in  their  mouths  only  veiled  the  settled  republicanism  of  their 
hearts— and  the  struggle  really  was  not  between  a  despotic  King 
or  constitutional  King — but  between  King  and  no  King. 
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The  Whig  theory  of  a  British  constitution  existing  in  its  integrity 
since  the  days  of  Alfred^  or  possibly  before^  is  utterly  untenable. 
In  many  of  the  largest  stretches  of  his  prerogative,  law  and  pre- 
cedent were  on  Charles's  side,  and  Laud  upheld'  the  rights  of  a 
monarchy  which,  up  to  his  time,  had  never  been  fettered  by  con- 
stitutional restraints.  He  was  the  conservatist  of  his  day,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  tenacity  with  which  Charles  and  his  ministers 
contended  for  the  rights  of  the  crown,  there  would  have  been  no 
crown  in  existence  at  the  present  day.  Their  gallant  resistance 
saved  '^  Church  and  King" — though  both  their  beads  rolled  on  the 
scaffold. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  reproach  to  Laud  that  he  was 
such  a  thorough  asserter  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The 
pretensions  of  Parliament  were  new  to  history,  and  untried  paths 
had  no  charm  for  him.  What  he  found  the  King,  that  he  would 
have  left  him — and  therefore  we  offer  no  apology  for  his  ignorance  of 
constitutional  maxims  which  first  date  from  1688.  And  surely  the 
same  reasons  may  be  allowed  to  plead  for  the  unfortunate  Charles 
in  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  hereditary  rights.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  against  him  by  an  able  but  singularly  prejudiced  writer, 
(and  it  is  remarkable  how  prejudiced  the  loudest  denouncers  of  pre- 
judice can  be,)  that  the  attempted  seizure  of  the  five  members  was 
no  sudden  freak,  but  a  settled  plan,  deliberately  taken  in  hand  by 
the  King.  Very  likely  it  was ;  what  then  ?  had  the  Parliament  of 
1640  deserved  any  very  nice  considerations  of  their  privileges  at  the 
King's  hand  ?  Had  they  not  shown  a  settled  determination  to  sub- 
vert the  Church  and  the  monarchy  7  had  they  not  been  guilty  of 
greater  injustice  than  Charles  ever  had,  when  unable  to  convict 
Strafford  by  process  of  law,  they  passed  an  act  of  attainder  ?  What 
terms  could  be  made  with  men  like  those  ?  Charles  never  did  any- 
thing so  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
dooming  a  man  to  death  by  Act  of  Parliament !  What  would 
have  been  said  had  he  even  proposed  an  attainder  against  Hamp- 
den ?  His  contemplated  arrest  of  the  firebrands  who  were  render- 
ing all  government  impossible,  was  a  well  laid  scheme,  perfectly 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances ;  for  why  should  the  House  of 
Commons  have  sheltered  men  who  hung  back  from  meeting  charges 
legally  made  ?  Had  it  succeeded,  peace  might  have  been  restored. 
But  it  failed  ;  and  Parliament  gained  the  upper  hand.  But,  not  to 
speak  of  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war,  the  result  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Parliament  was  a  grinding  tyranny,  setting  at  nought  all  law 
and  justice,  and  finally,  by  a  remark&ble  Nemesis,  ending  in  ab- 
solute power  being  wielded  by  one  who,  if  Charles  had  chastised 
the  people  with  whips,  chastised  them  with  scorpions.  Under 
Laud's  administration  and  Charles's  absolute  rule  the  country 
flourished,  and  its  prosperity  increased;  while  bloodshed,  misery, 
rapine,  plunder,  injustice,  and  wrong  were  the  results  of  toe 
numph  of  those  principles  which  they,  might  and  main^  opposed. 
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In  thanking  Mr.  Bliss  for  the  pains  he  has  bestowed  upon  this 
volume,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  circumstances  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  print  this  volume  independent  of  the  sixth.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  waited  till  all  the  letters  were  complete, 
and  then  have  arranged  them  chronologically.  As  it  is,  part  of 
letters  relating  to  a  subject  are  in  one  volume,  some  in  another. 
The  awkwardness  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
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The  Presence  of  the  whole  Congregation  at  the  Hoty  Eucharist  the 
Rule  of  Antiquity,  Sfc.    By  the  Rev,  J.  £.  Vaux.     Palmer. 

This  pamphlet  renders  an  important  service  by  proving  (to  our  minds 
at  least)  the  five  following  propositions : — 

1.  '^That  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  so  onwards  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  Christians  distinguishing  between  the  Sacrifice 
and  the  Communion  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  were  in  the  habit  of  join- 
ing in  the  former  even  at  times  when  they  were  not  designing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  latter." 

2.  '*  That  in  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  as  reformed 
from  the  abuses  of  mediaeval  times,  the  same  holy  custom  is  supposed 
to  be  continued." 

3.  ''That  it  is  agreeable  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  words  of  our 
Liturgy." 

4.  '^  That  the  construction  of  that  Liturgy  cannot  hold  good  under 
any  other  supposition." 

5.  ''  That  such  non-communicating  attendance  was  agreeable  to  the 
opinions  of  those  divines,  who  had  the  chief  share  in  the  construction 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  all  Mr. 
Yauz's  reasonings,  or  affirm  that  all  his  authorities  are  to  the  point ; 
e.g.  it  may  fairly  be  matter  of  opinion  whether,  as  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face, "  we  find  [S.  Paul]  celebrating  the  Sacrament  openly  in  the  ship," 
&c.,  (Acts  xxvii.  35.)  So,  too,  of  his  Patristic  Catena  in  proof  of 
Prop.  I.,  our  opinion  is  that  the  quotations  from  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, from  the  9th  Apostolical  Canon,  from  the  21st  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Elvira,  and  from  Canon  80  of  the  Council  in  TruUo,  are 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  a  reliance  upon  them ;  though  thev 
may  admit  of  the  proposed  construction,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  other  authorities  cited.  These  latter  are,  we  think,  ample  for  Mr. 
Yaux's  purpose ;  and  assuming  (as  we  do,  for  we  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them  elsewhere)  that  they  are  fairly  taken,  it  seems 
to  us  that  his  evidence  from  the  first  eight  centuries  fully  shows  non- 
communicating  attendance  to  have  been  a  recognised  practice,  though 
like  other  pious  practices,  it  was  not  free  from  abuse ;  and,  as  Mr.  Yaux 
takes  care  to  notice,  was  never  ''  sanctioned  by  the  Church  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  as  good  and  profitable  as  actual  reception  of  the  oon-< 
secrated  Elements."  r^r^r^n]^ 
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Of  his  references  to  the  formuUiiies  and  divines  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England  in  support  of  Prop.  2»  3,  4,  and  5,  we  are  able  to  speak  more 
positively  from  having  had  occasion  to  examine  them  carefully.  We 
may  observe,  too,  that  Mr.  Vanz  has  gone  over  much  of  the  same  ground 
travelled  by  the  author  of  '*  The  Anglican  authority  for  the  presence  of 
non-communicants ;"  and  if,  as  we  hear  was  the  case,  he  and  Mr.  Vaux 
made  their  journey  quite  independently,  the  coincidence  of  their  judg- 
ment respecting  it  is  all  the  more  conclusive.  "We  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied ourselves  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  general  custom  of  ex- 
cluding non-communicants,  the  Church  of  England  never  designed  her 
celebrations  to  bear  the  aspect  which  they  now  present — an  aspect  which 
we  believe  to  be  mainly  due  to  that  loss  of  Eucharistic  belief,  which 
was  inevitably  consequent  upon  the  gradual  (though  at  times  rapid) 
decrease  of  the  celebrations  themselves  subsequent  to  the  Reformation. 

We  must  mention  three  points  in  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Vaux's 
estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  YI.,  and  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  difference :  it  seems 
to  us  the  more  desirable  to  advert  to  this  subject  as  Mr.  Vaux  does 
but  echo  a  very  general  belief. 

1.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  in  common  with  others,  he  attributes 
too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bocer  and  P.  Martyr — especially  of 
Bucer — in  the  change  which  he  deprecates  "  in  Cranmer*s  views  on 
doctrinal  points,"  and  of  the  effect  of  such  change  upon  the  2nd  Book. 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  Cranmer  was  not  moved  by  Bucer  to 
anything  like  the  extent  ordinarily  supposed. 

2.  We  are  compelled  materially  to  differ  from  Mr.  Vaux  when  he 
says  (p.  30)  that  certain  changes  in  the  2nd  Book  were  made  "  in  the 
hope  of  hiding  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence" — a  somewhat  careful 
examination  recently  made  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  no  change 
took  place  in  Cranmer's  belief  upon  this  point  after  the  publication  of 
the  1st  Book.  We  have  no  desire  to  advocate  the  2nd  Book,  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  no  doctrinal  change  was  intended  ;  we  might  cite 
the  act  which  established  it  as  alone  adequate  to  prove  this. 

3.  We  think  we  can  help  Mr.  Vaux  to  a  proof  that  this  2nd  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  YI.  *^  did  pass  Convocation."  There  happens  to  be 
an  unpublished  lettter  from  Cranmer  to  the  Privy  Council  in  which  he 
resists  a  proposal  to  omit  from  the  2nd  Book  then  printing,  the  Rubric 
ordering  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament ;  in  this  letter  he  speaks  of ''  the 
booke  being  reade  and  approved  by  the  whole  state  of  the  Bealme  in 
the  high  courte  of  Parliament,"  Looking  at  the  language  of  the  day 
it  would  seem  he  must  have  here  included  the  Convocation. 

With  these  remarks  we  commend  Mr.  Vaux's  pamphlet  to  our 
readers'  attention,  trusting  it  will  be  carefully  and  extensively  read. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  three  articles  on  TKe  Principles  of 
the  Engliak  Reformation,  have  been  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 
We  believe  that  they  contain  a  more  correct  view  of  that  event  than  has 
ever  been  put  forth.  The  true  character  of  the  English  Church  is  to 
be  found  first  of  all  in  Edward's  First  Prayer  Book,  with  its  Preface, 
which  we  still  retain :  secondly,  in  the  views  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  by 
the  strength  of  her  personal  character  was  enabled  to  refix  the  unset- 
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tied  opinion  of  the^ation ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  Conyocation  of  1 6&2,  which 
finally  authorised  and  put  forth  our  Prayer  Book  as  it  now  stands. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  is  precisely  that  subject  on  which  no 
one  seems  ashamed  to  be  ignorant.  Mr.  Blunt's  little  tract,  Church  of 
England  Ministers,  how  they  we  made,  and  what  they  are,  (Masters,) 
will  help  by  its  clearness  to  dissipate  that  unfortunate  ignorance  m 
many  quarters. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  successful  book  for  boys,  than 
Sea  Kings  and  Naval  Heroes,  by  J.  E.  Edgar,  (Bell  and  Daldy : 
London.)  Stories  of  wild  daring,  and  adventure,  which  have  the  great 
merit  of  being  true,  cannot  fail  to  be  popular  with  the  young,  and 
especially  when  written  in  so  graphic  and  spirited  a  style  as  these  are. 
But  the  volume  will  do  more  than  amuse  :  it  gives  an  account  of  almost 
every  naval  hero  from  the  times  of  the  Danes  to  those  of  Nelson  and 
Collingwood,  and  is  eminently  calculated  to  rouse  courage  and  emulation, 
and  to  inspire  boys  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country.  They  will 
also  unconsciously  derive  a  good  deal  of  historical  information  from  its 
pages.  The  illustrations  are  very  fair,  and  the  book  is  altogether  well 
got  up. 

The  Little  Comforters  (Masters)  contains  some  well-judged  stories 
for  young  children.     They  may  be  had  separate  or  together. 

The  Root  of  the  Matter,  or  the  Village  Class,  (Masters,)  is  a  little 
work  greatly  to  be  commended,  and  entirely  suitable  for  parish  dis- 
tribution ;  it  is  much  more  exact  and  explicit  in  matters  of  doctrine 
than  such  books  generally  are,  and  the  young  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended  will  find  the  practical  instruction  highly  useful. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mudie's  dissenting  exclusiveness  for  making 
us  acquainted  with  Miriam  May,  (Boutledge.)  It  is  a  vigorous  and 
unsparing  satire  on  our  present  Premier,  as  "Lord  Fripon,"  and  his 
kinsman  and  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  under  the  name  of 
«  Lord  Kantwell" 

For  the  present  we  can  only  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Bright's  very  valuable  sketch  of  that  most  important  period  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  may  be  called  the  Conciliar  Epoch.  We 
hope  in  our  next  number  to  review  it  at  length. 

We  are  still  very  far  from  having  attained  to  a  popular  Church  lite- 
rature. It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  welcome  two  efforts 
to  supply  this  defect,  which  are  commencing  simultaneously.  The  one 
of  them  is  entitled.  The  Monthly  Paper  of  Sunday  Teaching,  (Mozleys,) 
and  is  under  the  same  editorship  as  the  *'  Monthly  Packet."  The  other 
is  called  Pleasant  Hours,  is  published  by  the  National  Society,  and  is 
to  be  "  illustrated."  The  price  of  each  is  one  penny  monthly.  The 
first  named  trusts  mainly,  we  suppose,  to  the  popularity  of  the  staff  of 
writers  by  which  it  is  to  be  supplied ;  the  latter  to  the  more  varied  cha- 
racter of  its  contents.  In  the  first  number  of  the  •*  Monthly  Paper  '* 
we  notice  a  theological  inaccuracy  in  saying,  that  the  Priest  *'  promises" 
absolution.     The  formula,  as  every  one  knows,  is,  '*  1  absolve  thee." 

A  Parochial  Magazine  has  also  been  started  at  Oxford,  (Oxford; 
Bowden ;)  and^  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  first  number,  seems  to 
promise  well.   From  the  other  side  of  the  Border  a  new  mcmtbly  perio- 
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dical  is  announced  for  tbe  first  of  Jannary,  to  be  caUed  The  Scottish 
Miscellany.  (Brown :  Aberdeen.)  It  is  to  maintain  "  the  andent  tra- 
ditional customs  and  usages  of  the  Scottish  Church." 

Mr.  Delamotte's  Primer  of  the  Art  of  Illumination  for  the  use 
of  Beginners^  (Spon,  Bucklersburj,)  is  an  elegant  publication.  It  gives 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art»  and  points  out  the  great  losses 
which  our  libraries  sustained  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  through 
the  ignorance  of  puritan  soldiers,  who  thought  all  illuminated  books 
were  ecclesiastical,  and  consequently  destroyed  them  as  popish.  Even 
amongst  ourselves  the  true  use  of  illumination  is  far  from  being  ade- 
quately understood.  Much  time  is  spent  on  minor  works,  such  as 
scrolls,  which  often  become  rather  burdensome  than  helpful,  and  few 
great  works,  such  as  office  books,  are  attempted.  An  art  becomes  de- 
graded when  it  is  made  a  mere  amusement.  Illumination  should  be 
not  merely  a  young  lady's  pastime  or  trade,  but  also  and  primarily  a 
systematic  endeavour  to  dignify  the  minor  instruments  of  God's  wor- 
ship. When  pursued  for  a  high  end,  it  will  involve  self-sacrifice, 
perseverance,  and  many  other  qualities,  involving  a  large  part  of  our 
moral  training.  The  beginner  will  find  in  Mr.  Delamotte's  work  much 
practical  information  respecting  the  use  of  his  materials,  as  well  as 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  in  its  highest  perfection. 

Mr.  Stooks'  Sertnone  at  S.  Ann'sj  Brookfieldy  (Hamilton  and 
Adams,)  are  not  so  able  as  we  believe  his  ministerial  life  to  have  been 
laborious.  Two  good  practical  sermons  on  prayer  and  almsgiving 
naturally  suggest  a  third  on  fasting,  which  however  does  not  appear. 
The  completeness  of  our  Lord's  teaching  would  be  a  better  guide  in 
the  arrangement  of  miscellaneous  sermons,  than  the  incomplete  religion 
of  the  world.  The  eighth  sermon,  which  speaks  much  of  the  evil  of 
the  present  day,  does  not  deal  with  that  evil  as  existing  in  the  congre- 
gation of  S.  Ann's.  There  is  a  want  of  homespeaking  about  the 
volume,  which  probably  arises  partly  from  an  avoidance  of  subjects 
which  would  give  offence,  partly  from  a  social  rather  than  an  individual 
aim  in  parochial  energy.  The  tendency  of  our  organizing,  mechanical 
age  is  to  look  to  comprehensive  reforming  movements,  rather  than  to 
individual  reform,  which  alone  can  be  vital  and  permanent.  This  is 
apt  to  show  itself  in  the  sermons  of  many  men  of  great  ability,  piety, 
and  zeal.  Preaching  should  be  to  the  individual,  from  a  knowledge  of 
individuals,  and  in  the  reality  of  individual  experience. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  able,  before  Advent  arrives,  to 
announce  the  publication  of  the  New  Hymni^,  which  has  been  so  long 
expected.  It  is  published  by  Novello,  and  contains  273  hymns,  "  an- 
cient and  modem ;"  and  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
collection  which  has  yet  appeared.  In  fact,  as  re^ds  complete- 
ness, it  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  If  it  had  appeared 
some  years  earlier,  it  might  have  had  a  better  chance  of  general  adop- 
tion ;  but  really  such  a  collection  could  not  have  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period ;  and  we  believe  that  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  secure 
a  very  extensive  use.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  its  contents. 

JOftBPK  XAflTBBB  AXD  CO.,  PBDITXBB,  AIDBBSGATB  BTBXXT,  XiOlTDOV; 
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